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BLYTHBOROUGH    CHURCH,    SUFFOLK*. 
B;  ALBERT  HART3H0AKB,  F.B.A. 

It  is  no  unusual  thing  to  find  in  this  country  a  vast  and 
desolate  church  hard  by  the  grass-grown  ruins  of  an 
ancient  monastic  house.  These  are  some  of  the  scars  of  a 
violent  and  bitter  struggle,  and  they  are,  perhaps,  more 
evident  in  East  Anglia  than  elsewhere  because  the  wounds 
were  there  struck  large  and  very  deep.  It  will  not  be  to 
the  purpose  now  to  go  at  all  into  that  religious  question, 
or  to  attempt  to  treat  of  the  causes  of  the  remarkable 
decay  of  commerce  which  gradually  fell  upon  this  once 
favoured  district,  further  than  to  say  generally,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  Blytbborough  certainly  suffered  spiritually 
severely  enough,  and  that  commercially,  on  the  other,  it 
felt  with  the  fate,  as  it  had  risen  with  the  fortunes,  of  the 
ancient  capital,  sea-wasted  Dunwich.  Certain  it  is  that 
the  borough  on  the  Blyth  has  changed,  from  a  once 
populous  centre  to  almost  one  of  the  waste  places  of  the 
earth — a  borough  where,  before  the  Conquest,  the  only 
"  cambitor  "  of  the  district  would  be  found,  and  where, 
to-day,  one  can  hardly  get  change  for  sixpence ;  a  solitude 
nearly  as  complete  as  that  of  Foestum. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  its  earlier  splendour,  it  seems  almost  a 
natural  thing  to  find  in  this  region  of  East  Anglia,  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  an  ancient  capit-al,  a  church  entirely 
and  systematically  laid  out  in  the  latest  Gothic  style  that 
has  been  happily  named  by  Eickman,  the  "  Perpendicular." 

■  Bead  at  Uie  Monthl;  Hetting  ol  the  loetitute,  Fabruarf  3rd,  18B7.,Qg  |^. 
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It  is,  indeed,  the  great  style  of  tie  district.  To  mention 
only  two  other  examples,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  them  later  on,  in  full  sight  from  Blythborough 
is  the  sad  ruined  church  of  Walberswick  with  its  noble 
tower  dominating  the  country,  and,  further  off,  the  spacioua 
church  of  Southwold  set  back  a  trifle  from  the  low  cliffs, 
and  sheltering  that  famous  rood-screen,  its  fine  parcloses 
and  the  rare  Jack  o'  the  Clock. 

Although  our  set  purpose  is  with  Blythborough 's  Per- 
pendicular church  it  may  do  no  harm,  in  the  first  place,  to 
touch  lightly  upon  the  earlier  history  of  the  spot,  and, 
without  going  any  further  back,  we  may  start  with  the 
universal  masters — the  liomans.  That  the  site  of  Blyth- 
borough was  by  nature  adapted  for  a  centre  of  some  kind 
of  civilization  may  be  at  once  inferred  from  its  position  on 
a  silent  highway.  It  may  be  sufficient  for  us  now  to  point 
out  (as  Dr.  Raven  has  done  in  a  Httle  paper  on  Blyth- 
borough printed  in  the  Suffolk  Transactions)  as  regards 
the  Roman  period,  that  two  roads  cross  the  Blyth  at  this 
point.  One  leads  from  Aldeborough  to  Beccles,  in  a 
nearly  straight  Une ;  the  other,  not  so  direct,  passes  from 
ancient  Dunwich  to  Bungay,  and  along  both  these  Unes 
we  have  the  familiar  names  of  Street  and  Stone  Street. 
Dr.  Eaven  has  suggested  that  here  may  have  been  a 
slightly  intrenched  camp  occupied  by  a  band  of  Stablesian 
horse,  part  of  the  forces  of  the  Count  of  the  Saxon  Shore  ; 
that  we  might  imagine  a  light  Liburnian  galley  in  the 
broad  by  Walberswick,  and  horsemen  riding  away  over 
the  stone  street  for  the  great  camp  on  the  Yare,  or 
through  Bungay  for  Caistor.  It  is  a  very  likely  sketch, 
but  not  a  stone  or  tile  remains  above  ground  at  Blyth- 
borough to  vivify  a  picture  of  an  item  in  the  military 
grasp  that  held  the  world.  The  earth  has  surrendered  no 
milestone  at  Blythborough,  no  legionary  tile,  no  altar 
dedicated,  or  soldier's  tombstone ;  only  a  few  urns  and 
funeral  remains  have  been  found  in  the  track  and  of  the 
period  of  the  ancient  civilization  here  which  passed  away 
fifteen  centuries  ago. 

From  the  departure  of  the  Eomans  to  the  time  of  King 
Edward  is  a  long,  and  a  distracting,  and  a  bloody  step. 
Paganism  and  Christianity,  war  and  uncertain  peace 
alternate,  fitfully  brightened  by  the  ministry  of  such  men 
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as  St.  Sigbert,  or  Felix,  the  Burgimdian,  or  confused  and 
darkened  by  incessant  raids,  harryings,  and  rapine. 

Chief  among  the  events  that  stirred  BIythborough  in  its 
early  days  must  be  mentioned  the  war  in  the  middle  of 
the  seventh  century  between  Penda,  the  Pagan  king  of 
Mercia,  and  Anna,  Christian  king  of  the  East  Angles. 
The  latter  is  said  to  have  fallen  with  his  son  Firminius  at 
BIythborough,  and  tradition  has  long  placed  the  sepulchre 
of  king  Anna  in  BIythborough  church.  The  recondite 
archaeology  of  the  parish  clerk  in  this  matter,  apparently 
based  upon  the  aphorism  that  "  seeing  is  believing  "  has 
appropriated  a  fifteenth  century  Purbeck  monument  for 
the  coeval  tomb  of  the  king,  wliich  spot  is  complacently 
pointed  out  as  the  place  where  Anna  lies  ;  and  so  the  tomb 
of  the  last  of  the  SwiUingtons,  upon  the  same  principle,  has 
been  set  back  eight  hundred  years  and  becomes  the  grave 
of  Firminius.  To  go  from  fancy  to  fact,  the  bones  of  Anna 
and  his  son  were  first  interred  in  the  Saxon  church  at 
BIythborough  and  subseqiiently  taken  to  Bury,  and,  as  to 
the  Saxon  church,  not  only  does  not  one  stone  remain 
upon  another,  but  not  one  single  stone  exists  at  all,  at 
least  not  recognizable  as  Saxon  work,  in  the  present 
church.  The  only  memorial  of  the  king  and  his  son  now 
appears  to  be  certain  of  the  series  of  large  crowned 
Lombardic  letters  in  flint  and  stone  beneath  the  east 
window  outside.  This  inscription  has,  however,  never 
been,  as  far  as  we  know,  quite  clearly  deciphered.  From 
the  death  of  Anna  to  the  time  of  the  Confessor,  all  that  is 
known  or  may  be  inferred  with  regard  to  the  story  of 
BIythborough,  falls  so  much  into  the  general  history  of 
Ihinwich,  with  its  long  list  of  Saxon  prelates,  that, 
without  going  somewhat  out  of  our  track  and  proposed 
treatment,  it  will  not  be  to  our  purpose  to  follow  it  in 
that  direction,  further  than  to  notice  that  the  place  was 
certainly  of  considerable  importance  in  the  time  of  King 
Edward,  though  it  had  declined  when  the  Great  Eecord 
was  drawn  up.  We  gather  from  the  Conf[ueror'8  Survey 
that  there  was  a  church  at  BIythborough  in  Saxon  times, 
anl  that  it  possessed  two  carucates  of  land,  nine  villeins, 
and  four  bordarii.  That  church,  and  any  earlier  one,  as 
has  been  before  intimated,  have  totally  vanished,  but  the 
record  is  important  to  us  in  a  way  since  it  brings  us  at 
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once  upon  our  ground,  for  undoubtedly  the  present 
church  stands  upon  the  ancient  ecclesiastical  site.  This 
church  clearly  owes  its  building  to  the  Black  Canons  of 
the  Augustinian  Priory  founded  here  by  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Osyth,  in  Essex,  to  whom  Henry  I  had  given  the  tythes  of 
Blythborough.  The  date  of  the  first  building  of  this 
priory  was  probably  towards  the  end  of  the  firat  quarter 
of  the  twelfth  century,  the  house  being  planted  on  ground 
north-east  of  the  church,  and  rising  above  the  south  bank 
of  the  river  Blyth.  It  is  not  improbable  that  this 
particular  spot  was  the  site  of  a  Roman  encampment. 
Suckling  speaks  of  the  conventual  church  of  St.  Mary  as 
"  a  spacious  cross-aisled  fabric,"  and  he  is  probably  right ; 
but  this  statement  must  be  based  not  so  much  upon  the 
poor  slight  views  of  the  remains  of  the  priory  in  Grose's 
Ancient  Reliques,  and  Kirby's  Suffolk  Traveller,  as  upon 
the  fact  that  the  house  had  early  acquired  considerable 
revenues,  as  is  set  forth  in  the  original  charter  of  1199, 
rehearsed  at  length  in  a  charter  of  confirmation  of 
21  Henry  YT.  Yet,  although  the  number  of  canons  was 
ever  small,  the  house  was  not  a  cell  to  St.  Osyth's,  but,  as 
Gardner  calls  it,  "  a  daughter  house."  There  were  only 
three  canons  and  a  prior  in  1475,  and  five  altogether  at 
the  time  of  the  suppression.  The  isolated  fragments  of 
Norman  work,  that  exist  in  the  parish,  prove  the  early 
building,  and  the  late  pointed  arches  to  be  seen  in  Grose's 
views  show  that,  as  usual,  the  work  of  the  building  went 
on  for  centuries.  There  are  also  certain  evidences,  in 
walls  of  common  buildings  near  the  east  end  of  the 
churchyard,  showing  that  the  monastic  walls  extended 
up  hill  in  this  direction.  The  melancholy  ruins  standing 
in  the  field  called  the  Abbey  Piece  are,  to  all  outward 
view,  mere  blocks  of  wall-core,  thickly  clothed  with  the 
vicious,  rampant,  vampire  ivy,  the  curse  of  antiquaries, 
but  beloved  of  owls,  picnic  revellers,  and  sketching 
young  ladies. 

"When  the  troubles  culminated  the  Priory  fell  into  the 
hands  of  King  Henry  Vlil,  who  granted  it  and  all  its 
possessions  to  Sir  Arthur  Hopton,  November  12th,  1538. 
Within  half  a  century  its  records  had  vanished  in  the 
usual  scandalous  manner ;  indeed,  few  features  are 
more  remarkable    or    more    lamentable   in  the  history 
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of  the  Dissolution  than  the  rapidity  with  which  the 
documentary  evidences  of  the  suppressed  houses  were 
alienated  from,  or  by,  the  new  possesaora,  lost,  burnt, 
stolen,  hidden,  or  contemptuously  and  ignorantly  allowed 
to  perish.  The  number  of  MSS.  which  may  be  found 
utilized  to  form  the  hindiii<r  of  early  printed  books,  shows 
how  great  the  destruction  was  on  this  head  alone. 
The  united  and  priceless  evidences  of  a  large  part 
of  the  common  and  local  life  of  the  nation  were  com- 
prized in  the  records  of  the  religious  houses,  and  these 
were  supinely  suffered  to  pass  away,  and  this  at  the 
moment  when  grammar  schools  were  arising,  and  when  the 
printing  press  was  well  advanced  in  its  beneficent  course. 
Etjually  remarkable,  and  surely  not  less  to  be  lamented,  is 
the  destruction  of  the  fabrics  themselves.  It  was  not 
alone  ; — "  The  swift  illapse  of  accident  disastrous  "  but 
the  wicked  and  violent  havoc  of  dull  fools,  or  bigoted 
ignorance  and  sheer  vulgar  greed.  Thus,  for  instance, 
have  we  seen,  as  some  of  the  quite  minor  results,  such 
things  as  alabaster  angels  finding  a  last  refuge  in  a  hogsty, 
and  monumental  efiigies  of  high  ecclesiastics  doing  duty  as 
gate  posts. 

Three  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  struggle, 
we,  of  this  generation,  can  pace  the  green  turf  covering  of 
the  sites  of  the  houses  of  the  ancient  faith  with  the  caum- 
ness  with  which  we  tread  upon  the  grave  of  a  long  dead 
friend.  We  can  hardly,  nay,  we  cannot  possibly  realize 
the  agony  whicli  thousands  of  cultivated  and  generous 
spirits  passed  through  when  the  great  tragedy  came,  with 
its  deep  salutary  lessons.  True,  indeed,  is  it,  as  was  said 
by  the  greatest  critic  of  antiquity,  that  tragedy  has  a 
purifying  power  because  it  displays  noble  examples  of 
suffering.  At  Blythborough  affairs  were  certainly  not 
happier  than  elsewhere,  and  the  historical  intelligence  to 
be  gleaned  now  from  records  is  but  mef^e  and  imperfect. 
As  to  the  fabric,  the  walls  of  the  Priory  were  pilfered  from 
and  dragged  all  over  the  country  side,  and  at  the  latter 
end  of  the  last  century  a  quantity  of  material  was  taken 
from  the  then  existing  remains  to  make  the  adjoining 
bridge,  and  form  its  approaches  over  the  Blyth.  Thus 
two  centuries  and  a  half  after  the  last  Prior  had  mouldered 
away,  the  fabric  of  the  house  fulfilled,  iu  one  sense,  the 
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obligation  determined  by  an  Inquisition  taken  in  1237, 
that  the  Prior  of  Blythborough  should  mend  Blythborough 


We  would  not,  if  we  could,  trench  in  any  sense  any 
further  in  or  upon  the  domain  over  which  Mr.  St.  John 
Hope  rules  so  well.  We  believe  he  has  not  seen  Blyth- 
borough, so  we  would  merely  say  that,  even  to  our  un- 
practised eye,  there  seem  indications  in  the  cornfield  of 
foundations  which  he  so  well  knows  how  to  render 
eloquent  with  history.  We  trust,  therefore,  that  some  day 
he  will  re-write  from  the  foundation  stones  some  of  the 
story  which  has  perished  with  the  records. 

Our  "  time  runs  posting  on,"  but  from  the  Priory 
Church  of  St.  Mary  to  the  parish  church  of  the  Holy 
Trinity,  Is  but  a  step.     Let  us  take  it. 

We  see  at  once  that  here  we  have  a  structure  of  no 
common  kind,  and  one  which  the  ordinarj-  resources  of 
the  priory  could  not  have  provided.  As  we  walk  round 
the  church,  before  going  in,  we  become  gradually  more 
aware  of  the  justness  of  the  proportion  of  the  building,  the 
happy  combinations  of  light  and  shadow,  wall  and  window 
space — perhaps  an  extreme  critic  might  think  there  is  too 
much  of  the  latter — the  elegance  of  the  open  parapet  of 
the  south  aisle  and  porch,  and  the  striking  array  of 
traceried  windows. 

With  regard  to  the  material  church  outside,  the  walls 
are  formed,  as  at  Walberswick,  and  Dunwich,  of  shore 
pebbles  combined  with  very  hard  mortar,  with  an  outer 
surface  or  skin  of  irregular  split  flints  of  various  sizes, 
with  here  and  there  the  important  addition  of  a  long  stone 
set  in  endways  after  the  Koman  manner,  tying  the  shell  to 
the  core.  The  joints  average  a  width  of  half-an-inch,  and 
are  stuck  full,  especially  in  the  clerestory  walls,  of  clean 
sharp  flint  chips,  which  have  successfully  baffled  the  tooth 
of  time.  The  flat  pilasters  above  and  tlie  buttresses  below 
are  set  with  squared  flints,  closely  jointed.  Thus  internally 
the  integrity  of  the  wall  is  completely  maintained  by  the 
firmness  of  the  mortar,  while  externally  the  flint  facing  is, 
under  its  local  conditions,  practicably  imperishable.  The 
relieving  arches  of  the  windows  are  formed  of  alternate 
voussoirs  of  flints,  and  bricks  8|in.  long  and  2in.  thick, 
and  the  tracery,  &c.,  throughout  is  of  fine  limestone.    We 
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have  particularized  the  material  of  the  fabric  because  it  is 
important  to  recognize  on  every  opportunity,  and,  con- 
sidering the  expenaive  notions  of  builders  now-a-days,  how 
constantly  and  how  successfully  the  mediteval  architects 
were  satisfied  to  adapt  themselves,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  the  character  of  their  style,  to  the  materials  which 
lay  residy  to  their  hand  in  setting  up  the  main  fabric  of 
their  churcbes.  In  its  first  freshness  Blythborough  church 
must  have  presented  a  dry  and  harsh  appearance.  Since 
then  nature  has  touched  it  with  the  softening  tints  and 
mysterious  growth  of  that  wonderful  parasite  lichen.  The 
joints  have  taken  a  flat  and  thin  covering  of  grey,  pale 
yellow,  and  brown,  the  stone  has  acquired  a  grey  covering, 
the  flint  almost  refuses  to  be  hidden,  while,  here  and  there, 
in  places  where  the  moisture  would  hang  longest,  are  blots 
of  bright  Naples  yellow,  giving  a  rich  and  varied  appear- 
ance to  the  whole. 

Entering  the  church  under  one  of  the  buttresses  flying 
with  a  half-arch  over  the  north  door,  its  admirable  pro-  ' 
portions  become  more  apparent,  and  it  is  impossible  to 
believe  that  chance  had  any  hand  in  the  design.  Here 
must  have  been  a  principle  carefully  worked  out.  We 
know,  of  course,  that  Gothic  architects,  like  designers  of 
all  periods,  worked  upon  principles,  but  it  would  be  a  bold 
thing  to  say  that  one  rule  may  be  applied  to  the  whole 
course  of  Gothic.  Each  style  seems  to  have  had  its 
requirements,  and  the  character  of  the  proportion  so 
admirable  in  the  Norman  tower  at  Tewkesbury  would 
certainly  be  most  disastrous  in  the  different  style  of  the 
central  tower  at  Salisbury.  Again,  who  would  venture  to 
improve  the  former  by  adding  a  cubit,  raze  the  parapets 
of  Gloucester,  or  tamper  with  the  proportions  of  the 
western  towers  of  Westminster?  Why  is  the  stumpy 
Norman  tower  of  Stewkeley  satisfactory  to  the  eye,  and 
the  modem  tower  and  church  of  St.  Paul's,  Burton, 
bewildering  and  distressing  in  its  proportions  ?  What 
makes  the  interior  of  Westminster  Abbey  a  perfect  har- 
mony or  the  exterior  of  the  New  Law  Courts,  a  hopeless 
confusion  of — shall  we  say — melodies  ?  or  discords  ?  It 
cannot  be  always  a  mere  question  of  eye,  because  men's  eyes 
may  be  taken  to  be  as  capable  now  as  they  were  in  the 
Middle  Ages;  we  are  therefore  driven  to  the  conclusif^a  . 
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that  in  our  modem  buildings  we  have  not  yet  sufficiently 
unravelled  Gothic  in  its  really  most  important  quality, 
however  much  we  may  have  copied  it,  or  burlesqued  it ; 
and  it  would  further  appear  that  until  the  subject  of  pro- 
portion becomes  more  generally  considered  in  the  modern 
architectural  curriculum,  we  shall  continue  to  suffer  many 
a  pang  when  moving  about  the  country.  Indeed  the 
question  of  proportion  is  one  of  the  most  difficult  and 
obscure  problems  into  which  the  human  mind  can  enter. 
It  is,  however,  now,  a  question  which  is  incidental,  rather 
than  essential  to  the  matter  in  hand. 

As  regards  the  ground  plan  of  Blythborough,  it  consists 
of  a  continuous  nave  of  eight  bays,  of  which  the  two  last 
to  the  east,  together  wilh  a  deep  walled  sacrarium,  of  the 
length  of  two  more  bays,  form  the  chancel.  This  continu- 
ous church  is  flanked  north  and  south  by  aisles  running 
strMgbt  through  to  the  sacrarium  walls,  the  chancel  and 
chancel-aisles  being  divided  from  the  church  by  lofty 
screens  running  north  and  south,  straight  across,  and  one 
bay  eastward  enclosing  the  choir  ;  a  vaulted  porch  with  a 
room  over  at  the  west  end  of  the  south  aisle,  and  a  tower 
of  singular  plainness  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  completes 
the  plan,  which,  whatever  ancient  site  it  may  occupy,  has 
been  in  no  way  hampered  by  any  remains  of  an  earlier 
building.  Thus  the  whole  thing  being  of  one  period  it 
may  be  imagined  that  it  is  somewhat  devoid  of  the  long 
human  interest  of  churches  which  have  gradually  grown 
from  small  beginnings  ;  but  we  shall  endeavour  to  show 
that,  even  in  its  fallen  state,  Blythborough  church  gives 
ample  evidences  that  what  it  loses  in  this  regard  is  fully 
compensated  for  in  other  ways,  and  that  in  its  ancient 
Perpendicular  integrity,  thanks  to  the  skill  of  the 
Canons,  and  the  gifts  or  bequests  of  the  Greyses,  Hoptona, 
Swillingtons  and  others,  it  must  once  have  been  a  kind  of 
epitome  of  fifteenth  century  ecclesiastical  art  in  most  of 
its  branches. 

There  are  many  bequests  in  ancient  wills  to  the 
building  of  the  church.  A  few  will  suffice  to  fix  the 
date.  John  Greyse  left  twenty  marks  towards  the  re- 
building of  the  chancel  in  1442;  John  Aleyn  in  1462 
gave  forty  shillings  for  glazing  a  window  in  the  chancel ; 
other  bequests  were  made  to  it  in  1453  and  1454,  and 
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some  as  late  sa  1473.  In  1442  John  Greyse  gave  money 
for  lead  for  the  bell  tower,  and  Henry  Tool  gave  a  great 
bell  in  1470.  No  doubt  the  chancel,  the  ecaesia  proper, 
was  first  built,  then  the  nave,  and  lastly  the  tower,  when 
money  fell  short,  the  whole  work  being  carried  out 
between  1440  and  1475.  In  1452  John  Hopton  founded 
a  Chantry  in  honour  of  St.  Margaret  the  Virgin. 

Now,  there  is  nothing  unusu^  in  the  plan,  and  a  casual 
observer  set  suddenly  down  in  the  church  would  imme- 
diately perceive  that  he  was  in  a  late  Perpendicular  build- 
ing; the  continuous  nave  and  chancel  arcades  alone, 
irrespective  of  any  details,  would  at  once  tell  him  so 
much,  and  he  would  be  a  dull  observer  indeed  if  he  did 
not  also  iounediately  recognize  that  he  was  in  East 
AngUa  and  not  in  West  Saxony,  and  far  away  from  the 
land  of  the  pestilent  Flamboyant.'  Carrying  the  eye  up- 
wards, it  is  arrested  at  the  height  of  thirteen  feet  six  inches 
by  the  long  line  of  moulded  capitals  supporting  the  arcades, 
with  slightly  varied  details  in  the  chancel;  past  the 
brilliant  clerestory  of  thirty-six  two-light  traceried  win- 
dows, it  rests  upon  the  roof  running  in  an  unbroken 
length  from  tower  to  east  wall,  and  still  rich  with  angels 
and  painting,  and  teeming  with  the  heraldry  of  many  an 
ancient  house.  The  east  window  is  modern,  and  those 
north  and  south  in  the  aacrarium  are  both  built  up  ;  from 
the  remaing  tracery  it  is  evident  that  they  follow  the  rest. 
That  on  the  north  side  shows  a  plain  tracery  head  of 
two  lights,  the  south  window  being,  as  is  often  the  case, 
for  certain  ritual  requirements,  a  much  larger  window 
with  the  remains  of  tracery  showing  that  it  was  a  fine 
production,  with  two  stories  of  tracery,  similar  to  those 
now  remaining  in  the  north  and  south  chancel  aisles. 
The  tracery  in  these  windows  is  a  little  earlier  in  character 
than  the  others  in  the  nave  aisles,  which  latter  are  filled 
with  Perpendicular  tracery  of  the  usual  kind  with  con- 
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structing  transoms.  The  whole  of  these  aisle  windows 
occupy  the  greater  part  of  the  space  between  the  buttresses, 
and,  though  perhaps  a  trifle  coarse,  they  are  admirable 
frameworks  for  the  painted  glass,  which  they  formerly 
contained. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Professor  Willis  showed 
long  ago,  in  one  of  his  lucid  lectures  on  the  spot,  namely 
at  Gloucester  cathedral,  that  there  is  the  cradle  of  Perpen- 
dicular. Many  of  his  audience  were  then  sceptical,  but 
he  carried  those  most  capable  of  appreciating  his  genius 
with  him,  as  he  took  them  unerringly  sfep  by  step  to  his 
point. 

Once  only  in  a  generation  arises  a  Professor  and  Master 
such  as  he  was.  Perhaps  some  day  another  equally  gifted 
will  again  start  from  GHoucester ;  will  track  this  great  and 
essentially  English  style  in  all  its  rapid  movements ;  will 
map  out  its  ramifications  and  local  peculiarities ;  and 
show  how  its  wonderful  carpentry  and  vaulting  grew. 
Then  may  we  hope  to  have  a  clear  insight  into  the  course 
of  Perpendicular,  follow  its  progress  alike  through  West 
Saxony  and  East  Anglia,  see  its  tenacity  and  late  lingering 
at  the  Universities  (particularly  in  the  Bodleian  and 
Clare  College),  and  finally  its  death  in  an  Elizabethan 
house,  choked  by  an  alien  Kenaissance. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  say  that  the  advancing  requirements 
of  painted  glass,  originated  Perpendicular  architecture, 
but,  certainly  painted  glass  influenced  and,  perhaps, 
sometimes  determined  the  tracery.  Much  of  the  latter  is 
a  harsh  and  unmeaning  skeleton,  divested  of  its  proper 
fitting,  but  what  more  beautiful  artistic  thing  than  the 
genuine  tracery  with  its  genuine  glass  ! 

There  must  have  been  a  glorious  array  of  glass  at 
Blythborongh  in  its  prime,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
quality  of  what  remains,  and  the  accounts  that  have  come 
down  to  us.  That  uncompromising  iconoclast,  William 
Dowsing,  broke  down  two  hundred  and  twenty  supersti- 
tious pictures,  but  the  heads  of  several  of  the  aisle 
windows  still  remain. 

As  to  the  rest  of  the  glazing,  the  clerestories  have  been 
newly  filled  with  clear  glass,  and  the  aisle  windows,  with 
the  above-mentioned  exceptions,completed,  filled  with  thick 
glass  of  a  ghastly  yellow  hue — the  very  worst  of  all  substi- 
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tutes  for  painted  glass,  and  to  which  the  astounding  name 
of  "  Cathedral  Glass  "  is  given.  What  cathedral  is  answer- 
able for  this  sickly  abomination,  or  why  "  cathedral "  at 
all,  we  need  not  etay  to  enquire.  But  if  we  cannot  have 
the  real  thing,  we  are  tempted  to  ask  on  what  principle 
the  sight  of  waving  trees,  harmless  happy  birds  flit- 
ting by,  or  the  blue  distance  of  hanging  woods  beyond 
the  marsh,  are  shut  out  from  us  here,  as  not  conducive  to 
a  proper  frame  of  mind,  while  at  our  elbows  in  the  old 
nave  benches  are  such  things  as  the  grotesque  figure  of  a 
stout  friar,  a  man  *'  whose  feet  they  hurt  in  the  stocks," 
or  the  laughable  presentment  of  a  sluggard  in  bed  P  Uy 
all  means  let  us  preserve  these  things,  as  well  as  the 
clumsy  wooden  saints  in  the  stall  frontlets,  but  let  them 
be  tempered,  where  possible,  by  the  sunshine  of  nature. 

As  regards  the  roof,  it  runs,  as  we  have  said,  in  an  un- 
broken length  from  the  tower  to  the  east  wall,  and 
consists  of  nine  complete  bays  with  an  extra  half  bay  at 
the  east  end.  Each  bay  is  comprised  within  principal 
rafters,  resting  with  a  low  pitch  upon  short  curved 
struts,  and  divided  by  ten  plain  rafters,  laid  flatwise ; 
there  is  a  moulded  ridge-beam  and  longitudinal  purlins. 

Now,  this  is  a  construction  of  the  commonest  and 
plainest  Perpendicular  kind,  and  the  carpenter  having 
done  his  work,  the  painter  was  called  in  to  decorate  and 
emphasize  it.  The  artist  accordingly  arranged  the  follow- 
ing scheme.  He  painted  the  whole  of  the  timbers  pure 
wUte.  He  then  painted  the  boarding  between  the  rafters 
in  alternate  sets  of  three,  namely  in  red,  grey,  and  white. 
The  principal  timbers  were  now  decorated  with  red, 
purple,  and  green  zigzags,  and  waves,  alternating  with 
the  white  ground.  The  rafters  were  ornamented,  alter- 
nately, in  the  upper  and  lower  compartments  of  the 
bays  with  bright  red  iljc's,  having  red  floriations  with 
green  leaves,  and  with  green  heart-shaped  flowers  with 
red  floriations,  each  flower  containing  the  red  letter  f. 
At  the  junction  of  the  ridge  with  the  beams  is  an 
elaborate  circular  boss  flanked  east  and  west  by  angels 
with  brilliant  outspread  wings,  holding  shields  of  arms, 
and  wearing  golden  coronets. 

The  red  ground  of  the  boarded  space  between  the 
rafters    is    alternately  spangled,  in  the  three  bays,  with. 
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large  grey  and  white  stars — namely,  grey  upon  red,  white 
upon  grey,  and  grey  upon  white.  Other  shields  of  arms 
are  fixed  at  the  junction  of  the  purlins  with  the  principal 
timbers,  and  so  the  general  scheme  is  completed.  It  is 
quite  impossible  in  words  to  give  a  comprehensive  idea  of 
this  intricate  and  subtle  decoration.' 

From  the  careful  examination  which  Mr.  Fos  had 
made  of  the  roof,  it  appears  that  the  main  decorations  are 
stencilled,  but  not  with  rigid  accuracy,  and  that  the 
floriations  are  painted  with  a  free  hand. 

Standing  in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  north  aisle,  and 
looking  south-west,  through  the  arcades,  when  the  sun  is 
streaming  in,  and  casting  the  long  slanting  shadows  of  the 
lead  lattices  down  the  sloping  sills  of  the  clerestory,  is  a 
scene  of  great  brightness.  Glimpses  are  caught  of  the 
now  subdued  painting  of  the  once  brilliant  roof,  and  the 
eye  Ughts  upon  the  figures  of  the  angels  with  their  gorgeous 
wings.  They  are  shown  in  wliite  or  ermine  tippets,  and 
are  covered  with  a  series  of  large  rainbow-tinted  feather- 
ing, to  the  knees  where  the  bodies  stop  with  much 
propriety  against  the  great  grey  and  crimson  cloud-like 
bosses.  The  faces  are  very  good,  and  the  treatment  of 
the  yellow  hair,  in  broad  curling  clusters,  confined  round 
the  temples  by  plain  golden  coronets,  each  with  a  cross 
over  the  brow,  is  most  successful.  The  whole  indicates 
that  if  we  had  not  in  East  Anglia  in  the  fifteenth  century, 
men  who  could  paint  such  heavenly  roofs  and  angels  as 
Gaudenzio,  at  least  we  may  be  sure  that,  if  the  violent  end 
of  religious  art  had  not  come  when,  and  as  it  did  in 
England,  we  were  then  well  on  the  road  to  the  formation 
of  an  English  School  that  might  have  attracted  Italian 
artists  to  this  country  as  we  now  go  to  Italy. 

But  it  was  not  to  be,  and  "  murder  was  committed  with 
the  sword  of  justice." 

With  regard  to  the  woodwork,  the  stalls  of  the  Chantry, 
founded  by  John  Hopton,  in  1452,  have  been  much 
tampered  with,  and  what  remains  of  them  has  been 
removed  into  the  chancel.  They  exhibit  in  the  frontlets 
a  .series  of  clumsy  wooden  figures  of  the  Apostles,  distin- 
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guished  by  their  emblems.  There  are  also  two  quartered 
coats  of  Hopton. 

The  rood  screen  has  been,  of  course,  deprived  of  its 
loft,  and  sawn  off  four  feet  six  inches  from  the  floor.  The 
parcloses  have  been  whitewashed,  and  *'  the  very  base- 
string  of  humility  has  been  sounded." 

In  the  nave  are  many  of  the  original  benches,  with 
short  ends,  after  the  manner  of  the  Eastern  counties.  Tlie 
heads  are  carved  with  subjects,  not  altogether  conducive 
to  reverence,  and  perhaps  the  four  seasons  are  also  in- 
tended. The  lectern  is  a  well-known  example.  There  is 
also  a  panelled  reliquary,  now  an  alms  box. 

There  are  eighteen  indent-s  of  brasses.  Among  them 
two  of  priests,  eight  of  ladies,  and  eight  of  civilians ;  all  these 
are  on  the  floor  of  the  church.  There  is  a  military  indent 
on  the  tomb  of  John  Hopton,  and  one  on  that  of  the  last 
of  the  Swillingtons.  There  is  also  a  tomb  of  a  priest  in 
white  stones  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and  incised  with  a  niullet- 
footed  chalice.  The  floors  are  now  paved  with  such  a 
curious  assortment  of  ugliness  that  it  is  not  easy  to  eliminate 
any  part  of  the  ancient  floor.  But  it  does  appear  that 
the  first  floor  was  composed  of  glazed  black,  yellow, 
and  dark-green  tiles. 

Among  a  chaos  of  coal,  coke,  broken  wood,  decayed  old 
hymn  books,  and  hassocks  in  the  tower,  is  preserved  a 
most  rare  relic,  a  wooden  Jack  o'  the  Clock.  This  dates 
from  about  1470,  and  may  be  compared  with  another, 
with  which  the  common  enemy  has  dealt  more  gently  at 
Southwold. 

In  the  tower  is  also  housed  another  curious  object. 
This  is  a  great  hook,  fixed  on  a  pole,  with  a  ring  at 
the  other  end.  This  was  for  use  in  the  case  of  fire. 
The  old  houses  in  this  part  of  the  world  were  made 
of  wood  and  plaster,  and  the  practice  was  to  arrest  the 
progress  of  the  flames  by  making  gaps.  The  burning 
houses  were  accordingly  attacked  with  this  implement, 
and.  horses  being  harnessed  to  the  other  end,  clear  spaces 
were  speedily  opened.  A  destructive  fire  happened  at 
Blythborough  in  1678,  and  perhaps  this  hook  was  made 
at  that  time  on  the  usual  principle  of  locking  the  door 
when  the  horse  was  gone. 

Such  was  the  wise  procedure  at  Manchester  in^l615j 
^  D,.,,zp:ibXTOOgie 
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when,  after  a  grievous  fire  had  befallen  the  town  the 
inhabitants  were  taxed  by  local  officials,  called  "  myse- 
layers,"  for  the  purchase  of  "  six  ladders,  xxiiij  buckets, 
four  ropes,  and  four  hookes  for  the  common  good  of  the 
inhabitants."'  Objects  like  these  should  be  specially 
noticed  because  they  are  usually  the  first  to  vanish 
under  the  improving  hand  of  the  restorer. 

Perhaps  an  apology  is  necessary  for  occupying  bo  much 
time  OD  this  occasion,  but  the  fact  is  that  in  speaking  of  a 
place  like  this,  where  so  many  subjects  require  treatment, 
the  difficulty  is  to  decide  what  to  deal  with  and  what  to 
leave  out.  The  heraldry  alone,  a  subject  which,  like 
ancient  coins,  is  almost  concentrated  history,  we  have 
been,  for  the  present,  at  least,  forced  to  abandon  entirely. 

But  no  one  with  any  reverence  for  antiquity  can  quit 
such  a  place  as  Blythborough  without  pondering  upon  the 
strange  vicissitude  of  things,  as  shown  in  the  fallen  state 
of  this  once  important  centre.  And  we  revolve  these 
thoughts  in  our  mind  as  we  wend  our  way  back  to 
Southwold  along  the  course  of  the  Blyth ;  the  feelings  may 
be  chastened  but  the  eye  is  refreshed  by  glimpses  of  the 
shining  river  still  stealing  on  as  of  yore,  quiet  and  un- 
changed, "  its  surface  burnished  into  gold  by  the  hot 
afternoon  sun,  and  rippled  only  by  the  kiss  of  the  stooping 
swallow,  or  the  light  track  of  the  passiug  waterfly." 


e,"  by  J.  p. 
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ON  THE   AGE   OF   THE   CUT   WALLS    OF    CHESTEB'. 
By  OBOROE  W.  BHRUBSOLB,  F.O.a 

Pennant,  who  was  intimately  acquwnted  with  Chester, 
says  of  it,  that  the  form  of  the  city  evinces  its  Eoman 
origin,  but  that  no  part  of  the  old  walla  exists.  The  latter 
part  of  this  pass^e,  written  over  a  century  ago,  has  of  late 
years  evoked  considerable  difference  of  opinion. 

Fifty  years  ago  a  zeal  was  shewn  in  Qiester  for  the 
preservation  of  its  local  antiquities,  of  which  we  cannot 
speak  too  highly.  Then,  for  the  first  time  in  our  local 
history,  we  find  the  claim  advanced  that  a  large  part  of 
the  north  wall,  on  the  east  side  of  the  Northgate,  is 
Soman  work  m  situ.  Since  then  it  has  figured  aa  such  in 
standard  works,  and  is  so  marked  on  the  Ordnance  map. 
This  opinion  received  a  certjun  amount  of  sanction  in  the 
Eeport  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  British  Archseological 
Association  for  the  year  1860.  That  report  gives,  in  a 
Paper  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  a  "  hitherto  unpublished " 
sketch  of  a  portion  of  "  the  Koman  wall  of  Chester,"  and 
further  goes  on  to  explain,  that  the  silence  of  topo- 
graphical writers  shews,  "  that  if  Eoman  work  had  been 
suspected  in  the  Chester  City  Walls,  it  had  never  before 
been  verified'."  An  opinion  much  to  the  same  effect  was 
expressed  at  the  Congress  of  the  Archreological  Institute 
at  Chester  in  1857. 

The  point  in  question  is  an  interesting  one,  and  one 
that  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  has  given  greater  facili- 
ties for  rightly  judging  than  any  previous  period.  During 
that  interval  large  sections  of  the  wall  have  been  laid  open 
for   necessary  repair.     Besides   this,   many   excavations 

'  Read  in  the  Architectural  Section,  at  '  JaumiU  British  Amheological  AaM- 
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have  been  purposely  made  at  the  base  of  the  wall,  at  the 
more  interesting  points,  to  ascertain  its  peculiarities  and 
character.  The  following  notes  are  based  upon  observa- 
tions of  the  structure  of  the  wall  extending  over  a  quarter 
of  a  century. 

In  dealing  with  the  age  of  the  walls,  it  is  my  intention 
to  limit  my  remarks  to  the  one  period  involved  in  the 
question  raised  by  Pennant.  Does  any  part  of  the  Roman 
wall  still  exist  in  the  present  walls  of  Chester  ?  It  were 
profitless,  as  it  is  well  nigh  impossible,  to  judge  by  mere 
appearance  of  the  age  of  a  structure  on  the  whole,  so 
destitute  of  distinctive  architectural  features,  which  has 
had  to  be  repaired  or  remodelled  every  century  or  two. 
Among  much  that  is  uncertain,  one  period  we  know 
stands  prominently  forward  for  distinctive  recognition  in 
the  use  of  stone,  tiles,  and  mortar  in  its  constructive 
works,  which  enables  us  to  distinguish  it  from  all  others. 
I  allude  to  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain. 

The  position  that  I  take  up  on  this  question  is  opposed 
to  the  modem  view,  believing  that,  however  pardonable 
may  be  the  clam  for  the  Roman  age  of  any  part  of  the 
city  walls,  it  is  one  not  borne  out  by  anjrthing  to  be  seen 
there  at  the  present  time. 

It  is  an  element  not  without  value  in  this  case,  that  the 
older  writers  on  the  subject,  as  Camden,  Pennant,  Ormerod, 
Lysons,  and  HaJishall  make  no  such  claim  for  the  walls. 
We  may  extend  our  remarks  to  still  older  authorities,  with 
the  like  result.  It  cannot  be  said  that  their  facilities  for 
jud^ng  the  age  of  the  walls  were  less  than  our  own.  The 
opinions  held  by  these  writers  may  be  summarized  in  the 
words  of  Ormerod : — "  The  walls  of  Chester  follow  the  out^ 
line  of  the  Roman  work,  and  probably  stand  on  the  Roman 
foundation." 

Again,  on  the  general  subject,  it  may  b6  said  that 
historical  evidence  is  against  the  probability  of  any 
portion  of  the  Roman  wall  being  extant.  What  are  the 
facts  bearing  on  the  case?  They  are  to  the  effect  that 
after  the  departure  of  the  Romans,  Britons,  Danes,  and 
Saxons  each,  in  turn,  assailed  the  walls,  and  helped  in 
their  demolition,  leaving  them  for  Ethelfleda  to  rebuild, 
and,  it  is  said,  enlarge.  Again,  we  find  in  Norman  times 
an  imperative  order  was  issued  for  the  rebuilding  of  the 
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walls,  to  be  followed  bj  a  fine  for  non-appearance  on  the 
part  of  holders  of  land.  For  their  history  during  the  next 
500  years  the  Patent  Bolls  give  us  an  insight  into  the  state 
of  dilapidation,  into  which  they  had  fallen  from  natural 
decay  and  intestinal  strife.  Subsequently,  in  the  Civil  War, 
the  walls  suffered  severely ;  serious  breaches  having  been 
made  on  three  faces  of  the  wall.  In  this  condition  they 
remained  for  long  enough,  until,  as  the  inscription  on 
"  Pemberton's  Parlour  "  tells  us,  "  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Qneen  Anne,  divers  wide  breaches  in  these 
waUs  were  rebuilt,  and  other  decays  therein  were  repaired, 
2,000  yards  of  the  pavement  were  new  flagged  or  paved, 
and  the  whole  repdred,  regulated,  and  adorned,  at  the 
expense  of  £1,000  and  upwards."  From  this  time  a 
trifling  toll  on  Irish  linens,  imported  into  Chester,  provided 
a  fimd  sufficiently  ample  for  a  time,  to  keep  the  waUs  in 
good  repair. 

Under  any  circumHtances,  it  is  impossible  to  beUeve  that 
a  perishable  stone,  of  the  nature  of  our  sandstone,  should 
have  held  together  as  a  structure  for  sixteen  hundred 
years.  It  is  not  even  credible,  that  two  hundred  or  three 
hundred  yards  of  it  should  have  remuned  intact. 

It  is  far  more  probable  and  consonant  with  observation, 
that  there  may  have  been,  not  one,  but  four  walls,  in  the 
space  of  time  over  which  its  existence  has  been  spread. 

These  thoughts  by  the  way.  We  now  proceed  to 
examine  those  parts  of  the  wall,  for  which  a  Roman  origin 
is  set  up.  First  of  all  we  take  the  large  stones  on  the  out- 
side of  the  wall,  near  Black  Friars,  midway  along  the 
Boodeye. 

Here  we  find  a  group  of  massive  stones  at  the  base 
of  a  sloping  bank  of  day,  some  forty  feet  in  height. 
Recent  excavations  alongside  have  shewn  that  they  form 
no  part  of  a  wall  properly  so  called ;  they  are  certainly 
not  Boman,  since  they  exist  only  as  a  single  row  of  stones, 
evidently  placed  there  to  assist  in  holding  up  the  clay 
bank,  on  the  top  of  which  is  the  modern  wall.  Railway 
embankments  are  secured  in  like  manner.  One  fact  alone 
disposes  of  its  clium  for  a  Boman  origin.  The  base  of  the 
stones  rests  upon  a  quicksand,  which  is  the  bed  of  the  old 
river.  To  have  neglected  the  solid  ground  above,  and  to 
have  built  the  wall  of  the  castrum  on  quicksands,  in^AI,- 
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hole  fifty  feet  below  the  level,  is  a  mode  of  proceeding  I 
cannot  imagine  any  mUitarj  engineer  capable  of,  least  of 
all  a  Koman  engineer.  The  parpose  of  the  stones  being 
placed  there  is  clear  enough.  They  are  the  "  footings  "  of 
a  wall,  and  nothing  more. 

We  next  examine  the  reputed  Roman  work  at  the 
Kaleyards.  There  we  have  a  broken  course  of  lai^e 
stones,  on  the  outside  of  the  present  wall.  To  aacertiua 
the  purpose  of  these  stones,  an  excavation  was  carried 
down  to  the  base  of  the  principal  group.  It  was  then 
found  to  be  a  single  course  of  stone,  six  or  seven  feet  in 
depth,  having  an  Edwardian  plinth,  and  strongly  inclined 
outwards.  It  had  evidently  at  one  time  been  part  of  a 
wall,  of  which  these  stones  formed  the  outer  course.  Its 
history  would  appear  to  be  somewhat  as  follows  : — Some 
few  centuries  ago,  the  city  wall  stood  on  the  spot  now 
occupied  by  these  stones  ;  the  foundation  of  clay  proved 
treacherous,  aided  by  the  loose  ground  of  the  fosse  in 
front,  and  the  outward  thrust  of  the  ground  of  the 
churchyard.  Together  these  causes  prov(S  too  much  for 
the  stability  of  the  wall ;  it  was  pushed  outwards  to  such 
an  extent  as  to  be  useless — it  was  dismantled — but  the 
base  of  it  was  wisely  left  in  the  place  where  it  was  found, 
and  the  new  wall  built  inside  of  the  old  one,  on  its 
present  site. 

We  come  now  to  examine  the  Boman  work  par  excel- 
lence of  some  local  authorities.  It  will  be  seen  on  the  east 
side  of  the  Northgate,  between  it  and  King  Charles' 
Tower. 

Looking  over  the  wall  at  this  point  we  see  a  bold  pre- 
cipitous front  of  sixty  feet — twenty  feet  of  wall,  and  forty 
feet  of  rock,  cut  to  form  the  canal.  Owing  to  the  precipi- 
tous character  of  this  scarped  rock  face,  on  which  the  wall 
rests,  no  examination  of  it  has  been  possible,  since  the  canal 
was  made  in  1778.  Two  years  since,  a  scaffolding  was  reared 
in  front  of  it,  for  nece^ary  repairs.  After  some  rubbish  had 
been  cleared  away  at  the  base,  there  was  exposed  the  base  of 
a  plinth,  which  is  Edwardian  if  it  is  anything.  This 
opportunity  was  taken  advantage  of  to  thoroughly 
examine  into  the  construction  of  the  wall.  Owing  to 
certwn  clearances,  we  now  see  the  wall  under  excep- 
tionally favourable    aspects.      Some   features   are    now 
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exposed  for  the  firat  time.  We  select  that  part  of  the 
w^  adjoining  the  Northgate  for  our  examination,  as  being 
the  more  characteristic.  Looked  at  as  a  whole 
from  the  base  to  the  top,  it  mnst  be  confessed  that,  for 
genuine  Boman  work,  it  presents  several  anomalies,  if  not 
unique  features.  We  are  supposed  to  be  looking  at  a 
wall  which,  from  its  plinth  to  the  cornice,  is  believed  to 
have  been  part  of  the  wall  of  the  castrum  which  encircled 
Deva  on  this  side.  To  begin,  the  base  has  a  very  English- 
like look  about  it.  Then  the  irregular  size  of  the  stones, 
lai^e  and  small  intermixed,  has  not  the  characteristic 
appearance  of  Boman  work.  The  whole  is  crowned  by  a 
cornice,  an  unparalleled  example,  so  far  as  the  walls  of 
Boman  castra  in  England  are  concerned,  and  more  nearly 
allied  to  the  debased  classic  cornices  to  be  seen  in  the 
front  of  some  of  the  gabled  houses  in  Bridge  Street,  of 
Jacobean  age,  than  anything  Boman'.  We  miss  here,  too, 
from  the  w^  the  well-known  bonding  tiles,  and  the 
characteristic  mortar. 

In  reference  to  bonding  tiles,  I  have  to  say  that  either 
whole  or  fragmentary  they  are  of  common  occurrence  in 
Qiester.  In  some  instances  they  are  so  abundant  as  to 
give  rise  to  the  idea,  that  there  has  been  a  manufactory  on 
the  spot.  A  few  years  ago,  near  the  Watergate,  a  wall  was 
found  bmlt  up  entirely  of  these  bricks,  or  tiles.  Also,  I  may 
observe  that  a  stratum  of  six  or  eight  feet  of  brick  earth  is 
found  everywhere  about  here  to  overlie  the  sandstone  rock. 

As  to  the  practice  of  the  Eomans  to  use  tiles  in  the 
construction  of  the  walls  of  their  castra  hereabouts,  I  need 
only  ref»  to  the  tiles  with  the  legionary  stamp  found  at 
Mancunium  (Manchester),  and  the  instance  of  Caergwrle,  a 
fortified  outpost  eight  miles  from  Chester,  where  we  find 
thin  slabs  of  slate  used  as  a  substitute.  We  find  tiles 
freely  used  in  tiie  "  Old  wall "  of  Uriconium,  and  indeed 
at  every  station  around  Chester. 

Here  I  may  remark  that  where,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
"  Great  Wall,"  constructed  without  the  usual  courses  of 
bonding  tiles,  by  way  of  compensation,  the  stones  were 
placed  with  their  longer  axis  to  the  interior,  so  that  as  Dr. 
Bruce  remarks,  "  Owing  to  the  extent  to  which  the  stones 

Ronum  work,  but  than  the  rite  o(  it  U 
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are  aet  into  the  wall,  the  necessity  of  bonding  tiles — 
so  characteristic  of  Boman  masonry  in  the  South  of 
England — is  altogether  superseded'."  Walls  constructed 
after  this  fashion  are  unknown  in  Chester.  Whereas  walls 
with  bonding  tiles  have  been  found,  leading  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  construction  of  the  walls  of  the  Devan 
castrum  was  no  exception  to  the  ordinary  course  of 
building. 

As  to  the  absence  of  mortar  in  the  wall,  this  is  scarcely 
in  harmony  with  admitted  Roman  work  in  the  City.  To 
judge  by  what  we  find  elsewhere,  the  Romans  were 
prodigal  in  the  use  of  mortar.  The  fact  of  not  finding  it 
either  between  the  stones  or  in  the  core  of  the  wall,  is 
almost  of  itself  conclusive.  Fri^ments  of  red  sandstone 
cemented  together  by  lime,  and  forming  a  concrete  mass, 
are  not  uncommon  in  the  filling  in  of  the  wall,  and,  in 
some  cases,  form  part  of  the  outside.  In  each  case  they 
are  old  materials  used  up  again. 

It  may  be  thought  that  these  points  are  not  altogether 
conclusive,  as  to  the  age  of  the  wall.  Accordingly  we  wiU 
extend  our  investigation  to  the  nature  of  the  wall  on 
the  inner  face.  To  examine  this,  in  1884,  a  number  of 
openings  were  made  in  the  Deans'  Field,  in  the  rear  of  the 
north  wall,  and  the  excavation  carried  down  to  the  rock. 
The  result  may  be  stated  aa  follows  : — The  outer  face  of  the 
wall  at  this  point  is  19  feet  in  depth,  while  on  the  inside 
it  is  only  carried  down  to  11  feet.  The  outer  course  of 
stones,  for  a  depth  of  eight  feet,  proved  to  be  only  a  single 
row,  backed  up  by  earth  containing  modem  dSbris,  and 
notably  tobacco  pipes  and  glazed  pottery.  The  foundation 
of  the  wall  on  the  inside  was  merely  loose  fragments 
of  stone,  resting  on  the  ground,  at  the  depth  of  two  feet. 
A  wall  thus  constructed,  with  a  singular  absence  of  every- 
thing Roman  about  it,  it  were  idle  to  speak  of  as 
belonging  to  that  age,  while  all  its  affinities  bespeak  its 
connection  with  the  work  of  the  last  two  or  three  centuries. 
This  wall  we  have  been  examining,  I  may  recall,  is  that 
figured  by  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  as  an  example  of  Roman 
work  in  the  north  wall  of  Chester.* 

Other  structures  in  the  City  such  as  "  Julius  0»8ar's  " 

'  Bruce'a  Handbook   to    the    Boman  *  Journal  BriUihAKluMlogiMlAHMla- 
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so-called  Tower  at  the  Castle,  and  the  Old  Shipgate,  near 
the  river,  have  been  spoken  of  as  Roman,  after  very  super- 
ficial ezunination,  I  think.  Seeing  that  neither  of  these 
structures  alluded  to  is  500  years  old,  they  are  really  not  in 
the  discussion,  and  may  be  dismissed  from  our  notice. 
Most  certainly  neither  of  them  was  included  within  the 
Devan  camp,   at  any   period  of  its  existence. 

A  word  here  may  be  said  as  to  the  construction  of  the 
older  portions  of  the  wall. 

During  the  last  twenty-five  years  I  have  at  various 
times  seen  hundreds  of  yards  of  the  present  wall  laid 
open  for  necessary  repair  ;  but  in  no  instance  have  I  seen 
the  faintest  approach  to  Koman  work  in  situ.  The  walls 
average  six  feet  in  width,  built  up  of  an  outer  and  inner 
course  of  stone,  the  interior  filled  in  with  loose  stones  and 
rubbish,  on  the  whole  very  similar  to  the  rubble  walls  of 
the  cathedral,  but  of  inferior  workmanship.  The  founda- 
tion, in  every  instance,  has  been  loose  stones,  both  large 
and  small,  laid  very  irregularly,  and  without  mortar.  All 
this  is  very  different  from  the  Eoman  concrete  foundations 
that  we  are  famiUar  with  in  Chester.  It  seems  highly 
improbable,  that  the  wall  of  the  Boman  caslrum  woidd  be 
less  securely  constructed  at  its  foundation,  than  any  other 
Boman  work  in  the  city. 

A  most  important  factor  in  this  enquiry  is  the  number 
of  years  that  a  massive  wall,  built  of  our  local  sandstone, 
will  endure  when  exposed  to  the  weather. 

In  this  stone,  which  exists  everywhere  in  and  about  the 
city,  under  cover  of  a  few  feet  of  soil,  the  sand  grains  are 
very  loosely  compacted  together,  and  when  exposed  to  the 
weather  it  soon  disintegrates.  Its  weakness  as  a  building 
stone  is  well  seen  when  examined  under  the  microscope. 
In  the  Memoir  of  the  Geological  Survey  it  is  stated, "  that 
the  inferiority  of  the  stone  for  building  purposes  is  shewn 
by  the  condition  of  Chester  Cathedral  before  restoration, 
and  St.  John's  Church  Tower  before  its  fall'."  Its  in- 
feriority as  a  buUdiug  stone  we  may  take  as  admitted. 
Its  period  of  endurance  we  may  state  to  be  for  small  blocks 
from  one  to  two  centuries,  and  for  large  blocks  from  three 
to  four.  Five  centuries  we  may  take  to  be  the  extreme 
limit  of  its  power,  when  exposed  to  the  action  of  the 

■  Hmdmib  of  the  Owlc^oal  Surrey,  Exptaiwtbn  <J  Shiiet  80,  S.W.    (  ',-,fwilp 
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weather.  We  have  no  building  iu  Chester  500  years  old, 
that  has  not  been  repaired.  In  practice  I  find  that  the 
Civic  authorities  have  recased  the  more  exposed  points 
along  the  wall,  such  as  the  Towers,  every  100  or  150 
years.  King  CSiarles'  Tower  was  recased  a  few  years  ago, 
after  the  lapse  of  100  years ;  or,  to  take  the  case  of 
another  Tower,  the  so-called  Pemberton's  Parlour,  the 
inscription  on  its  front  tells  us  that  it  was  rebuilt  in  1710, 
a  later  one  tells  us  that  it  was  recased  as  now  seen  in 
1882 — an  interval  of  170  years.  Or,  take  again,  the  case 
of  the  Cathedral.  Its  condition  prior  to  its  restoration  by 
Dean  Howson  is  well  remembered.  Its  massive  outside 
waUs  were  decayed  to  such  an  extent,  as  to  expose  the 
rubble  interior.  Pinnacles,  and  all  ornamental  work,  were 
gone ;  the  whole  looking  like  the  face  of  a  sea-worn  rock. 

This  description  applies,  be  it  remembered,  not  to  the 
Norman  Cathedral  but  to  one  of  much  later  date ;  its 
oldest  portion  being  of  the  time  of  Henry  VI.  In  the 
interval  since  the  erection  of  Anselm's  building,  there  had 
been  three  rebuildings,  or  recasings  of  the  old  struc- 
ture, and  the  noble  work  of  Dean  Howson  was  really  the 
fourth  building  of  its  kind.  This  gives  us  virtually  three 
buildings  in  800  years,  or  an  average  of  270  for  the 
duration  of  the  structure  before  needing  restoration.  It 
was  this  rea.^oning  which  brought  home  to  the  mind  of 
Dean  Howson  {after  giving,  in  his  work  on  the  river  Dee, 
currency  to  the  idea  of  the  Roman  origin  of  the  walls)' 
the  conviction  that  the  oldest  part  of  the  Northgate  wall 
was  nearer  allied  to  Jacobean  times  than  any  other'. 

Presuming  that  the  Bomans  used  a  local  stone  where- 
with to  construct  the  walls  of  Deva,  the  inferiority  of  the 
stone  being  admitted,  the  assumption  of  any  Roman  work 
on  the  exterior  of  the  walls  having  survived  to  the  present 
day  becomes  inadmissible.  The  force  of  this  reasoning  is 
fully  admitted,  but  the  facta  are  sought  to  be  discounted, 
by  stating  that  the  stone  employed  by  the  Romans  was 
one  superior  in  quality  to  the  local  stone,  and  brought 
Irom  a  distance  somewhere  among  the  Cheshire  hills. 
For  this  statement  there  is  no  authority  or  foundation  in 
fact.    All  the  evidence  to  hand  goes  to  shew,  that  the 
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Bonuuis,  in  their  several  works,  made  free  use  of  our  local 
stone,  as  may  be  seen  in  Handbridge,  where  several 
hundred  yards  of  rock  surface  have  been  excavated.  On 
one  of  the  rock  faces  a  carving  of  Minerva  still  survives, 
to  attest  who  were  the  quarriers.*  To  make  this  point 
more  intelligible,  I  should  state  that  Chester  is  geologically 
situated  upon  the  middle  member  of  the  Bunter  sandstone 
series,  the  pebble  beds  as  they  are  called,  from  the 
presence  of  quartz  or  liver-coloured  pebbles  in  the  mass. 
When  the  examination  of  the  Northgate  wall  was  made 
by  the  aid  of  the  scaffolding  of  which  I  spoke,  the  face  of 
the  stonework  was  found  studded  with  these  pebbles, 
which  are  characteristic  of  our  local  beds.  Some  of  these 
pebbles  were  removed,  and  brought  away  for  examination. 
One  of  them  so  brought  away  by  Mr.  Shone,  f.o.s.,  was 
found  to  contain  a  fossil  shell,  known  to  be  associated 
with  these  beds.  These  circumstances  concluavely  prove 
that  the  stone  at  present  seen  in  the  Northgate  wall,  is  not 
an  imported  variety  from  a  different  geological  horizon, 
but  is  identical  in  all  respects  with  the  exposure  of  stone 
on  which  the  Northgate  wall  rests.  Microscopic  examinar 
tion  of  the  stone  shews  again  that  the  stone  in  the  North- 
gate  wall  is  identical  wi&  our  local  stone. 

That  it  was  the  custom  of  the  Bomans  to  use  our  local 
stone  is  to  be  seen  in  the  presence  of  the  pebbles  (before 
alluded  to)  in  the  various  Boman  altars  and  inscribed 
stones  in  our  Museum.  If  the  Bomans  considered  that 
the  local  stone  was  good  enough  for  the  construction  of 
important  objects,  such  as  altars,  &c.,  we  may  safely 
conclude  that  they  would  require  no  better  quality  of 
stone  for  the  wall  of  the  camp. 

The  geolc^cal  evidence  then,  apart  from  any  other,  is 
decisive  upon  the  point,  that  the  present  Northgate  wall  is 

'  It    might,    perlups,   eeeai   ai   flnt  sbvwi  the   lUnouDt  of  weaOierinK  to  be 

light,  that   tfaii  aoduring  penutenoe  of  greater  bhui  the  oHginai  depth  of  the 

tke   image  of  HJner**,  on  an   exposed  inciaed  figures.    But  they  are  etill  there, 

nA    annaoe,   for    oeTenteen    hundred  and  ue  aa  legible  qqw  as  when  Grat  out, 

jeus,  ia  inoonaiatant  with  the  tenor  of  shewing  that  the;  have  been  cut  back  bj 

m;  aigument,  drawn  from  the   friable  feathering,  at  the  eame  tjma  and  in  the 

Datura  of  the  loaal   atone.     The   two,  game  way  as  the  rest  of  the  surface, 
howerer,   are  recondlsable.     On  serenl         Siinilarl;     the     chigeliings      of     the 

parta   of   the   wall,    there     are    stones  Hinerva  statue  might  be  cut  back,  and 
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built  of  stone  identical  with  our  local  stone.  No  distinc- 
tion can  possibly  be  drawn  between  them.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  warrant  for  the  supposition  that  the  stone 
has  been  brought  from  a  distance. 

The  local  character  of  the  stone  being  thus  established 
beyond  question,  the  wall  cannot  claim  a  longer  life  than 
is  usual  with  stone  of  its  hind. 

Another  consideration  yet  rem^s  to  be  advanced. 
It  goes  to  the  root  of  the  whole  question,  as  it  tends  to 
shew,  that  the  present  line  of  walls,  very  doubtfully 
represents  the  Koman  castrum.  The  extent  of  the 
Boman  circumvaUation  has  been  in  the  past  very  much 
exaggerated.  The  present  southern  wall  has  not  the 
remotest  claim  to  be  considered  Boman.  The  latest 
research  would  go  to  show  that  the  western  wall 
certainly,  and  probably  the  northern  wall,  is  all  out- 
side the  line  of  the  original  Boman  wall;  thus  leaving 
only  the  east  wall  in  part  to  represent  the  Boman  wall. 
Bespecting  this  part,  the  one  which  has  the  largest  claim 
to  be  considered  Boman,  Uttle  has  been  heard  of. 

I  might  supplement  these  remarks  by  additional 
evidence,  but  I  think  enough  has  been  said  to  shew, 
that  t^ere  is  virtually  no  foundation  for  the  notion 
which  has  prevailed  of  late  years,  of  the  extreme  age 
of  the  walls. 

The  way  in  which  the  error  has  arisen  is  readily 
explained.  The  weathering  of  the  stone  is  likely  to 
deceive  those  unacquainted  with  its  peculiarities.  If  the 
opinion  of  its  age  rests  alone  on  a  passing  or  superficial 
examination,  such  is  the  extent  of  the  "  weathering  "  and 
the  seeming  antiquity  which  one  or  two  centuries  will 
confer  upon  it,  that  it  seems  only  natural  to  infer  its 
high  antiquity.  The  fallacy  of  this  reasoning  it  has  been 
my  purpose  to  indicate. 

In  bringing  these  remarks  to  a  close  I  revert  again  to 
Pennant's  statement,  quoted  at  the  commencement,  that 
no  part  of  the  Boman  wall  is  now  visible.  For  my  part, 
after  looking  at  this  question  of  the  i^e  of  the  walb,  and 
I  hope  fairly,  in  its  several  aspects  as  to  their  composition, 
the  historical  and  scientific  evidence  regarding  them,  and 
the  probabiUties  of  the  case,  coupled  with  what  we  know 
is  taking  place  in  walls  of  known  age  and  of  similar 
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composition,  I  arrive  at  the  same  conclusion  as  Pennant, 
that  no  part  of  the  Eoman  wall  is  now  visible  above 
gronnd. 

If  I  am  required  to  state  the  age  of  the  older  portions 
of  the  existing  wall,  I  know  of  nothing  dating  further 
back  than  the  reigns  of  James  I  and  Charles  I. 
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CHURCH,    HERTFORD'. 

By  J.  T.  MICKLETaWAITE,  F.8.A. 

Some  years  ago  a  new  parish  church  was  built  at 
Bengeo,  near  Hertford,  and  the  old  one  was  abandoned, 
dismantled,  and  left  to  decay.  It  must  soon  have  fallen 
into  ruin  altogether,  but  that  in  1883  Mr.  Gerard  Gosselin, 
of  Bengeo  Hall,  and  a  few  of  his  friends  prevented  it  by 
doing  the  most  necessary  repairs.  Since  then  more  has 
been  done  well,  though  slowly,  and  there  is  fair  hope  that 
the  church  may  once  ^ain  be  made  fit  for  the  sacred 
uses  for  which  it  served  more  than  seven  hundred  years. 

The  church  is  interesting  and  our  thanks  are  due  to 
them  who  are  trying  to  save  it.  It  is  of  the  simplest  type, 
with  nave  and  chancel  only,  the  former  about  44  feet  by 
21  feet  inside  and  the  latter  24  feet  by  19  feet  including 
the  apse.  They  are  separated  by  a  wall  about  3  ft.  6  in. 
thick,  in  which  is  a  chancel  arch  only  8  feet  wide.  The 
date  is  early  in  the  twelfth  century,  and  the  plan  is  such 
as  was  most  common  in  small  parish  churches  at  that 
time.  It  is  rather  larger  than  most  examples  of  the  type 
which  have  come  down  to  us  unaltered,  but  is  just  such 
as  very  many  country  churches  must  have  grown  from. 
Here  the  church  still  keeps  its  first  simple  lorm,  and  it 
has  the  round  east  end  which  does  not  often  remain*.    It 

'  lUiui  at  the  monthly  meeting  of  the  the  thirteenth  or  Ut«r.    And  I  beliere 

Institute,  December  2nd,  188fl.  that  tbia  nearl;  tUmtys  meuu  that  an 

*  Enough  exaiuplBB  renuuii   to    ahew  apse  had  been  taken  away  and  a  eqaara 

that  the  charact^rutic  Eiquare  and,  nhich  end    put   in    its    plaoe.      The    English 

the  English  Church  ioherited  from  her  huilderB  Boon  found  nut  tliat  unltsa  it  be 

Britiali  parent,  did  not  go  out  of  aae  in  Vaulted  an  ap«e  is  a  veir  bad  ending  to  a 

the  twelfth  century.     But  I  think  that  church ;   so,  as  thej   did  not  often  use 

the  Norman  fashion  for  apsee  was  more  vaulting  in   pariah  eharchee,    they  left 

widely  falloTred  than    the    fewneea    of  off    using     apaas,     and    alteriKl    tlioae 

eiinting  apecimena  might  be  thought  to  already  built  when  they  had  the  chikocft 

indicate.  In  small  pnmh  churches,  which  An  old  English  pariah  church  with  na  apae 

retain  the  side  walls  of  thfircbancele, the  later  than  the  twelfth  centaiT  u  very 
western  hatvea  of  those  walls  arc  often  of 
tile  twelfth  century,  and  the  eastern  o{ 
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has  been  altered  in  detail,  and  the  alterations  are  them- 
selves of  interest  as  shewing  how  the  later  users  of  the 
church  tried  to  counteract  the  narrowness  of  the  chancel 
arch,  which  they  had  come  to  look  on  as  a  fault.  But  I 
will  not  discuss  that  matter  now.  My  task  to-day  is  to 
describe  one  very  curious  feature  in  the  building,  and,  if 
possible,  to  explain  it. 

Soon  after  the  present  work  was  begun  a  strange  hole 
was  discovered  in  the  chancel  wall,  just  at  the  turn  of 
the  apse  on  the  north  side.  It  is  about  4  feet  high  and 
20  inches  wide.  There  is  no  stonework.  A  roughly 
rectangular  hole  has  been  broken  through  the  flint  wall, 
and  the  sides  of  it  plastered  to  something  like  a  smooth 
face.  There  is  no  provision  for  or  mark  of  a  door.  And 
it  was  difficult  to  assign  any  reason  for  the  making  of  the 
hole.  Yet  it  was  certain  that  some  reason  for  it  had  been. 
Kough  as  it,  is  there  is  enough  care  bestowed  on  its 
makmg  to  shew  that  it  was  not  one  of  these  openings 
sometimes  left  in  the  walls  of  buildings  for  the  con- 
venience of  bringing  things  in  during  their  construction, 
and  blocked  up  when  done  with.  Besides  it  is  too 
nnall  for  such  a  use.  It  was  suggested  that  it  may  have 
been  made  to  bring  in  a  coffin  at  some  funeral.  But  it  is 
too  small  for  that  also ;  and  it  needs  to  be  shewn  why 
men  should  have  broken  through  the  wall  to  bring  in  a 
coffin,  when  it  was  much  easier  to  bring  it  in  by  a  door. 
Then  it  was  guessed  that  it  might  belong  to  some 
extinct  stove  for  warming  the  church  ;  but  neither 
the  position,  nor  anything  in  the  form  of  the  hole 
seemed  likely  for  that  use.  It  is  too  small  to  have  been 
the  entrance  to  a  vestry  though  the  position  is  a  proper 
one ;  and  certainly  there  must  have  been  a  door  had  that 
been  its  purpose.  Yet  if  the  hole  had  ever  more  than  a 
temporary  use  it  must  have  led  to  some  chamber  outside, 
for  the  church  could  not  have  been  used  if  it  were  open  to 
the  weather. 

Some  further  light  was  thrown  on  the  place  a  few 
months  ago  when  a  coating  of  modern  cement  was  stripped 
off  the  outside  of  the  wall.  Then  was  found  a  second 
hole  about  the  same  size  as  the  first,  but  cut  only  part 
way  through  the  wall.  It  is  plastered  inside  with  clay, 
and  was  filled  up  with  flints  and  clay.    Bather  above 
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these  holea,  and  east  and  weat  of  them  respectively,  are 
two  smaller  ones,  such  as  may  have  received,  the  ends  of 
timbers.  These  also  were  found  stopped  with  clay.  The 
annexed  illustration  explains  the  work  better  than  any 
description. 

It  seems  that  a  little  wooden  hut  has  been  built  at  some 
time  against  the  wall  of  the  church.  The  smaller  holes 
give  its  length  from  from  east  to  west — about  eight  feet 
inside — and  perhaps  also  its  greatest  height,  about  six 
feet.  But  this  last  and  the  width  from  north  to  south  are 
uncertain,  for  there  is  nothing  to  shew  what  was  the  shape 
of  the  roof,  and  if  there  were  ever  any  foundations  they 
are  not  to  be  found  now.  The  walls  were  probably  of 
stud  and  clay  dawbing,  and  the  roof  thatch. 

The  place  can  hardlyhave  been  other  than  an  anker's  den. 
And  it  must  surely  have  been  one  of  the  least  commodious. 
It  is  remarkable  that  so  few  such  have  been  identified,  for 
the  number  of  ankers  in  England  must  at  one  time  have 
been  considerable.  There  is  a  good  deal  about  them  in 
the  second  volume  of  the  new  edition  of  Mr.  Bloxam's 
Gothic  Architecture,  and  Mr.  Bloxam  would  assign  to 
ankers  most  of  the  habitable  chambers  attached  to 
churches,  over  vestries  and  porches  and  elsewhere.  Very 
likely  .'■ome  such  were  used  by  ankers  of  the  easier  sort ; 
but  I  think  more  were  occupied  by  secular  clerks  and 
chaplains,  and  the  anker's  place  was  a  hut  built  outside 
against  the  wall  wnder  the  eaves  of  the  church^  as  is  s^d  in 
the  thirteenth  century  Ancren  Riwle  which  tells  us  more 
about  ankers  than  any  other  book  I  know  of. 

A  ceU  was  so  placed  that  the  anker  need  not  leave  it, 
either  for  worship  or  for  any  other  reason.  There  was  a 
window  or  opening  through  which  he  might  join  in  the 
worship  at  the  altar,  and  at  times  receive  the  Sacrament. 
And  there  was  another  window  or  hatch  to  the  outside 
through  which  necessaries  might  be  received  and  con- 
versation held  with  visitors  or  servants.  A  window  or 
squint  is  often  found  from  a  chamber  over  a  vestry 
towards  the  high  altar,  and  there  is  sometimes  one  from 
a  porch  chamber ;  but  being  on  upper  floors  they  could 
not  well  have  the  other  window,  so  I  take  most  of  them 
not  to  have  been  ankerholds.     Though  as  the  degree  of 
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Strictness  varied  much  and  seems  for  the  most  part  to 
have  been  fixed  only  by  the  anker  himself,  It  Is  possible 
that  some  may  have  been  so  used.  The  anker  of  the 
strictest  sort  was  inclusus — permanently  shut  up  in  his 
cell  which  he  entered  with  the  licence  and  blessing  of  the 
bishop-  Such  a  one  could  scarcely  have  inhabited  an 
upper  chamber. 

Whether  our  Bengeo  Anker  was  inclusus  or  not  is 
uncertain.  The  entrance  to  his  cell  had  no  door,  but  it 
may  have  been  blocked,  and  a  squint  or  loop  towards  the 
altar  formed  in  the  blocking.  If  it  were  open  a  curtain 
must  have  been  hung  across  it,  perhaps  a  black  cloth  with 
a  white  cross  like  that  ordered  in  the  Rtwle*  to  be  put  to 
the  "  parlour  "  window. 

The  recess  in  the  church  wall  west  of  the  doorway  is 
the  anker's  seat  and  perhaps  his  sleeping  place.  And  his 
bones  may  lie  below ;  for  it  seems  to  have  been  a  custom 
for  ankers  to  prepare  their  own  graves  within  their  cells', 

We  find  nothing  to  tell  us  his  date.  It  may  have  been 
any  time  from  the  twelfth  century- to  the  sixteenth.  But 
the  rudeness  of  the  work  is  I  think  a  sign  of  early  date. 
If  it  had  been  of  the  fourteenth  or  fifteenth  century  I 
should  have  expected  the  opening  through  the  wall  at 
least  to  have  been  formed  with  regular  masonry. 
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THE    FINDING    OF    DAPHNE'. 
By  W.  It  FLINDERS  PETRIE 

Though  the  name  of  Daphna; — the  Pelusiac  Daphnaj, 
as  Herodotos  calls  it,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Syrian 
Daphnse — had  long  been  connected  with  Tahpanhes  of 
Jeremiah,  and  that  again  witli  Tell  Defenneh,  yet  this 
connection  was  dependent  on  similarity  of  names  alone, 
and  had  no  monumental  confirmation.  No  examination 
of  Tell  Defenneh  had  been  made  until  this  spring,  beyond 
a  passing  view  by  travellers,  I  went,  therefore,  at  the  end 
of  last  March  to  a  perfectly  new  ground  for  excavation ; 
and  if  the  result  do  not  include  all  the  points  that  deserve 
examination,  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  only  spent  two 
months  there  altogether. 

The  principal  conclusions  arrived  at  are  that  TaJipanhes, 
the  refuge  of  the  Jewish  fugitives,  Daphnte,  the  frontier 
fort  of  E^ypt,  the  stratopeda,  or  camp  of  the  Karian  and 
Ionian  mercenaries — which  were  the  earliest  settlements  of 
the  Greeks  in  Egypt — and  Tell  Defenneh  are  all  identical. 
The  site  is  about  twelve  miles  west  of  Kantara,  on  the 
Suez  canal,  in  the  middle  of  the  Desert  between  the  canal 
and  the  delta. 

I  have  before  remarked  on  the  importance,  archteologi- 
cally,  of  working  in  places  whose  history  does  not  extend 
over  a  long  period ;  a  second-rate  site,  which  had  an 
abrupt  begmning  or  end  that  is  exactly  known,  is  prefer- 
able to  a  place  which  has  a  less  defined  history,  while 
another  requisite  for  excavating  is  that  there  should  not 
be  a  great  mass  of  late  and  worthless  accumulation  above 
what  is  sought  for.  From  the  scientific-archteological 
point  of  view  then,  Tell  Defenneh  is  a  site  of  the  highest 
class.    Its  history,  so  far  as  remains  go,  begins  in  a  single 
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year,  about  665  B.C.,  when  Fsametichos  I.  settled  here  the 
anny  of  Greek  mercenaries  by  whom  he  had  fought  his 
way  to  the  throne ;  building  a  large  fort  in  the  midat  of  a 
walled  camp.  Around  this  rapidly  sprung  up  a  Greek 
town  of  traders,  which  covered  the  plain  for  a  mHe  across. 
Then  the  end  of  the  Greek  period  falls  as  rapidly  as  its 
rise,  when  Amasis  removed  all  the  Greek  troops  from  here 
in  about  565  b.c.,  and  absolutely  crushed  the  Greek  trade, 
granting  exclusive  privileges  to  the  city  of  Naukratia. 
Thus  the  whole  Greek  period  is  entirely  comprised  here  in 
just  one  century,  and  that  a  time  before  the  age  of  which 
we  are  accustomed  to  obtain  any  trace  in  Greek  sites. 
Daphnae  was  desoiated  two  generations  before  the  Persian 
wars  in  Greece,  and  before  Crcesus,  or  Cyrus,  ruled ;  it 
flourished  in  the  days  of  Draco  and  the  AlcmseonidGe,  and 
Solon  saw  its  fall. 

Besides  the  shortness  and  definiteness  of  its  history,  the 
site  has  another  great  recommendation,  it  is  over  nearly 
the  whole  of  its  surface  entirely  free  from  later  remfuns. 
As  one  walks  across  the  plain  each  potsherd  beneath  the 
feet  is  of  the  sixth  century  b.c.  ;  and  it  is  only  in  one 
small  comer  of  the  site  that  anything  of  subsequent  times 
can  be  found.     It  is  therefore  a  pattern  site  for  research. 

To  touch,  first  of  all,  on  the  Jewish  connection  of 
Tahpanhes.  We  now  see  that  this  was  the  frontier  fort 
on  the  high  road  between  Syria  and  Egypt ;  the  very  first 
place  in  which  a  refugee  from  an  Assyrian  invader  of 
Palestine  would  feel  himself  in  safety ;  what  took  place 
when  Jeremiah  went  down  into  Egypt  with  the  Jewish 
refugees,  had  doubtless  been  going  on  during  the  exces- 
sive Babylonian  invasions,  the  fugitives  from  which  would 
reach  Tahpanhes  as  the  first  place  of  refuge  on  the  road, 
and  find  there  a  secure  fortress,  a  high-road  of  commerce, 
and  a  non-Egj^ptian  population,  who  would  not  repulse 
foreigners  as  the  native  Egyptians  would.  Such  a  place 
would  inevitably  be  a  resort  of  those  who  fled  from 
Palestine  before  the  great  exodus  there,  of  which 
Jeremiah  gives  the  account.  The  connection  which  is 
shewn  us  by  the  name  of  the  ruins  of  the  palace  at 
present  is  striking ;  the  Arabs  know  it  as  "El  Kasr  el 
Bint  el  Yehudi,"  or  "  The  palace  of  the  Jew's  daughter," 
and  it  is  to  this  building  that  we  can  most  certainly  trace 
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the  "  king's  daughters  "  of  the  Jewish  royal  family,  accor- 
ding to  the  account  recorded  by  Jeremiah.  Yet  another 
connection  appeared  when  excavating  the  Kasr ;  opposite 
to  the  entrtoce  was  a  great  platform  of  brickwork,  raised 
three  oi^  lour  feet  above  the  ground ;  and  Jeremiah 
records  how  he  performed  the  ceremony  of  laying  certain 
stones  in  the  presence  of  the  Jews,  in  "  the  brickwork  (or 
pavement)  which  is  at  the  entry  of  Pharaoh's  house  in 
Tahpanhes"  (B.V.)  This  passage  has  been  a  stumbling- 
block  to  translators,  even  from  the  LXX  downward,  but 
now  we  see  in  the  ruins  of  Pharaoh's  house  the  exact 
explanation  of  the  brickwork,  or  pavement,  at  the  entry. 
It  must  not  be  overlooked  how  important  a  part  this 
Greek  town  had  in  the  Hellenization  of  the  Jewish  race  ; 
before  the  fall  of  Jerusalem  a  large  number  of  the  upper 
classes  of  Jews  had  probably  here  lived  aide  by  side  with 
Glreeks,  learned  Greeks,  and  become  accustom^  to  Greek 
thoughts  and  habits  during  their  temporary  exiles ;  while 
Josephus  records,  and  Jeremiah  intimates,  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar removed  the  Jewish  refugees  who  had  settled  here 
with  Jeremiah,  and  carried  them  to  Babylon.  Thus  it  is 
to  DaphuEB  and  not  to  Alexandria,  to  the  sixth  century 
and  not  to  the  third  century,  b,c.,  that  we  must  look  for 
the  introduction  of  Greek  words  and  thoughts  into  Jewish 
literature. 

To  turn  now  to  the  bearing  of  this  site  in  Greek 
history.  As  I  have  said,  everything  Greek  here  falls 
between  665  and  565  b.c,  according  to  the  statements  of 
Herodotos,  which  agrees  with  what  we  find  on  the  spot. 
That  this  site  was  the  atratopeda  or  camp,  we  gather  from 
the  notice  that  they  were  near  the  sea,  a  little  way  below 
Bubaatis  upon  the  Pelusiac  branch,  a  description  which 
defines  pretty  closely  the  neighbourhood  of  Defenneh ; 
and  aa  no  other  Greek  site  is  known  anywhere  along  the 
Pelusiac  branch,  which  country  I  know  tolerably  well,  it 
is  to  Defenneh  tliat  we  must  look.  Psametichos  I.  is  said, 
to  have  settled  the  Greeks  there,  and  I  found  the  deposits 
beneath  the  corners  of  the  fort  bearing  his  names ;  Amasis 
is  said  to  have  removed  them  from  there,  and  all  the  flood 
of  Greek  pottery  entirely  ceases  in  his  reign.  The  very 
name  "  the  camp  "  shews  the  object  of  the  place,  and  we 
^nd  here  a  great  camp  inhabited  by  Greeks.    Nothing  is 
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wanting  of  the  characteristics  which  are  recorded  of  thia 
settlement. 

The  most  important  group  of  Greek  remains  found  here 
is,  however,  more  closely  dated  within  the  century  of  the 
settlement.  In  two  chambers  outside  of  the  palace  were 
thousands  of  pieces  of  painted  Greek  vaaea,  thrown  out 
here  when  they  had  been  accidentally  broken  ;  and  these 
vases  were  accompanied  by  a  curious  kind  of  historical 
labels,  for  mixed  with  them  were  pieces  of  the  plaster 
sealingH  of  wine  jars,  and  even  whole  jar  necks  sealed  up 
and  marked  with  the  king's  names.  In  this  way  we  can 
date  this  limbo  of  broken  vases  to  about  595  to  5(i5  B.C. 
On  sorting  over  the  fragments  of  painted  pottery  (all  of 
which  I  brought  to  England,  about  ten  thousand  in 
number),  it  was  possible  to  put  together  many  parts  of 
vases,  and  some  were  nearly  complete.  Two  of  the  best 
vases,  however,  were  found  separately  thrown  away  in 
other  chambers,  and  hence  could  be  collected  and  repaired 
with  more  certainty.  These  vases,  thus  dated  are  of  the 
greatest  value  for  the  history  of  vase  painting,  as  probably 
no  other  find  so  extensive  and  of  such  well  defined  age, 
has  ever  been  made  in  Greece  or  elsewhere.  And  what 
renders  this  the  more  satisfactory  is  that  on  comparing 
half-a-dozen  varieties,  which  are  identical  with  those  found 
and  dated  by  the  strata  at  Naukratis,  the  collection  here 
would  be  thus  placed  at  exactly  tlie  same  range,  liistori- 
cally,  as  we  have  already  stated.  The  data  are  wholly 
different,  the  sites  are  different,  but  the  chronological 
results  are  the  same.  Generally  speaking,  however,  the 
isolation  between  Daphnte  and  Naukratis  is  very  striking : 
and  it  may  even  be  said  that  every  kind  of  painted  vase 
commonest  at  one  site  is  very  rare  or  unknown  at  the 
other.  This  isolation  is  far  beyond  what  we  can  conceive 
of,  if  the  source  of  the  painted  pottery  was  through  Greek 
trade ;  if  Naukratis  and  Defenneh,  two  settlements  of 
lonians,  of  the  same  age,  trading  iu  all  probability  to  just 
the  same  places  and  certainly  to  the  same  coasts,  shew  an 
almost  total  difference  in  their  possessions,  the  only 
inference  is  that  the  bulk  of  what  we  find  was  in 
each  case  made  on  the  spot.  Now  we  know  that  pottery 
was  largely  made  at  Naukratis  ;  not  only  are  their  potters 
specially  mentioned  in  later  ages,  but  certain  varieties  are 
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never  found  elsewhere,  and  thii  year  one  such  bowl  waa 
found  by  Mr.  Gardner  with  the  inacription  painted  on  it 
"  to  Aprodite  in  Naukratis,"  while  at  Defenneh  we  find 
a  type  of  vase,  which  ia  wholly  unknown  before  in 
Greek  vases,  and  is  manifestly  copied  from  the  Egyptian 
metal  eitula ;  and  further,  on  this  class  of  vases  are 
Egyptian  subjects  painted  by  Greeks.  Thus  the  local 
evidences  of  manufacture  exactly  bear  out  the  inference 
drawn  from  the  complete  isolation  of  all  the  principal 
types.  When  we  consider  that  Greeks  were  certainly 
largely  settled  here  for  trade  and  manufactures,  and  that  it 
was  far  easier  to  transport  a  ton  of  rough  clay  to  Egypt 
than  a  ton  of  fragile  and  bulky  vases,  the  probabilities  of 
the  case  also  confirm  this  conclusion. 

Not  only  did  the  Greeks  make  vases  here,  but  they  had 
a  large  iron  factory  in  the  camp.  Iron  ore  is  found  here, 
lumps  of  iron  sl^  lie  scattered  fdl  over  a  large  area,  iron 
scraps  and  arrow  heads  are  abundant,  while  a  consider- 
able number  of  tools  in  good  condition  have  been  found. 
Chisels,  knives,  pokers,  fish-hooks  and  arrows  occur  here, 
just  as  at  Naukratis,  while  several  objects,  such  as  a  sword 
with  guarded  handle,  horses'  bits,  lance  heads,  scale 
armour,  a  plough  share,  and  some  curious  rasps  of  sheet 
iron  are  new  types.  At  Naukratis,  whose  history  covers 
a  long  range,  I  concluded  that  this  class  of  iron  work  was 
of  the  sixth  century  B.C.,  and  now  at  Defenneh  we  find 
similar  objects  certainly  fixed  to  the  first  half  of  that 
century. 

Beside  iron,  bronze  was  also  smelted  and  wrought  here. 
Copper,  slag,  pieces  of  crucibles,  and  scraps  of  copper  are 
abundant  in  the  camp,  while  bronze  arrow  heads  are 
found  by  the  hundred.  Bowls,  chisels,  and  knives  have 
been  obtained,  but  bronze  is  distinctly  not  so  common 
here  as  iron,  and  seems  to  have  been  the  more  valuable 
metal.  Lead  was  also  smelted,  as  some  ore  has  been 
found,  besides  leaden  net  sinkers. 

Jewellers  appear  to  have  abounded  here  ;  their  gold 
they  naturally  took  care  of,  but  their  small  weights 
for  weighing  precious  metals  are  found  here  by  the 
thousand  ;  altogether  I  collected  in  two  months  two 
tliousand  weights,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  of 
minute   sizes   not  exceeding  one  or  two  pennyweights, 
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and  were  evidently  used  for  precious  materials.  Some 
evidences  of  the  jewellery,  however,  remain,  as  gold  ear- 
rings and  scraps  are  far  commoner  here  than  in  any  other 
place  I  have  seen,  seventy  earrings  or  pieces  being  found 
during  my  stay.  Some  pieces,  moreover,  shew  the 
manufacturer's  presence,  such  as  unfinished  earrings, 
pieces  cut  out  with  a  chisel,  melted  drops,  &c.  This, 
therefore,  appears  to  be  the  most  likely  source  for  much 
of  the  quasi-oriental  Greek  jewellery  found  in  early 
tombs ;  the  Greek  workmen  here  was  living  in  Egypt,  yet 
on  the  high  road  to  Assyria  and  Phoenicia,  and  hence  all 
the  circumstances  would  favour  an  orientalized  Greek 
style. 

Turning  now  to  the  Egyptian  side  of  the  antiquities, 
we  have  first  the  noble  gold  handle  of  a  tray,  which, 
though  possibly  made  by  the  Greek  jewellers,  is  yet 
purely  Egyptian  in  style.  It  has  been  inlaid,  but  all  the 
stone  or  glass  had  disappeared  when  it  was  found.  It 
seems  to  have  belonged  to  a  flat  tray,  probably  also  of 
gold,  and  to  have  been  violently  wrenched  off :  found  in 
this  state  in  a  camp  we  can  hardly  view  it  as  other  tlian 
soldiers'  loot,  and  in  the  civil  war  between  Apries  and 
Amasis,  we  may  well  see  the  occasion  when  an  Egyptian 
soldier  would  loot  Egyptian  .plate.  This  probably  was 
part  of  the  royal  table  service  of  Apries,  and  is  certainly 
the  only  large  piece  of  Egyptian  gold  work  which  has 
come  down  to  us  of  a  domestic  object,  neither  sepulchral 
nor  religious.  It  was  found  with  some  lumps  of  silver, 
buried  on  the  east  of  the  palace. 

Another  fine  object  is  the  gold  statuette  of  Ka,  which 
was  found  in  the  Uttle  silver  shrine,  or  amulet  box,  by 
which  it  was  worn  suspended  from  the  neck.  The  figure 
is  of  the  best  work  of  the  Saitic  period,  and  the  box  is 
unique.  It  was  found  lying  on  the  denuded  surface  of 
the  ground  by  one  of  my  workmen,  who  brought  it  up 
to  us  unopened,  with  just  the  toes  of  the  statuette  shewing 
beneath  the  lid,  which  was  partially  withdrawn. 

A  silver  bowl  and  silver  dipper  were  also  found,  along 
with  several  pounds  weight  of  silver  in  lumps,  at  tlie  S.E. 
corner  of  the  camp.  The  bowl  and  dipper  were  kept  for 
the  Bulak  Museum.  The  amount  of  silver  found  in 
scraps    of    all  sizes,   from   a  few  grains   weight  up   to 
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a  pound,  probably  represent  the  hoards  of  people 
before  the  introduction  of  coined  money  into  Egypt  in  the 
Persian  period.  When  precious  metals  were  always 
weighed  out,  a  quantity  of  scraps  of  silver  of  all  sizes 
would  be  the  equivalent  of  a  purse  of  money  in  later 
times.  Such  hoards  tlieii  do  not  represent  a  silversmith's 
slore,  as  they  would  in  Boman  times,  but  are  rather  the 
parallel  to  hoards  of  coins,  such  as  I  have  found  at 
Naukratis  and  Tell  Nebesheh. 

The  most  important  find  historically  was  that  of  the 
foundation  deposits,  beneath  the  corners  of  the  fort  built 
by  Psametichos  I.  Beneath  each  corner,  within  a  foot  of 
the  bottom  of  the  brickwork,  were  placed  the  plaques  of 
different  materials  all  inscribed  with  his  cartouches. 
On  scraping  away  the  sand  carefully  with  the 
hands  the  various  pieces  came  to  light  of  gold,  silver, 
copper,  lead,  carneHan,  green  felspar,  lapis  lazuli,  jasper,  a 
large  plaque  of  green  glazed  ware,  and  a  model  mudbrick. 
At  the  S.E,  corner  was  a  larger  deposit,  and  it  seems  to 
have  been  regarded  as  the  more  important  corner.  First 
there  lay  lowest  of  all  the  set  of  plaepies  as  at  the  other 
corners ;  but  with  them  was  the  libation  vase  of  green- 
glazed  ware,  and  a  half  disc  of  alabaster  of  unknown 
purport :  over  these  lay  a  pair  of  full-sized  corn  grinders, 
models  of  such  had  been  found  in  other  foundation 
deposits  at  Naukratis  and  since  then,  but  the  full  sized 
objects — such  as  were  in  domestic  use — have  not  been 
found  before  ;  these  show  that  some  ceremony  of  grinding 
corn  existed  at  the  foundation  of  a  building.  Over  these 
again  were  the  bones  of  an  ox,  not  the  whole,  but  the  legs, 
head,  and  some  ribs  ;  they  were  not  burnt,  and  must  have 
been  laid  here  as  a  sacrifice,  probably  in  the  form  of  joints 
cut  from  the  carcase.  A  few  inches  of  sand  had  been  laid 
over  them,  and  the  foundation  brickwork  placed  upon  the 
whole  deposit.  This  shews  us  that  there  was  not  merely 
a  ceremony  of  lajing  samples  in  the  ground,  but  also  a 
sacrificial  rite,  and  this  is  home  out  by  finding  under  a 
corner  of  an  additional  building  of  the  palace  a  hole  in 
the  sand  filled  with  bird's  bones  and  charcoal,  a  burnt 
sacrifice  of  pigeons  probably.  Some  pieces  of  lead  ore 
and  copper  ore  were  also  found  in  the  south-east  deposit ; 
and  as  both  lead  and  copper  appear  to  have  been  smelted 
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here,  it  is  possible  that  these  refer  to  the  fort  being 
intended  partly  to  protect  the  trade  in  ores  from  Asia. 
The  whole  subject  of  foundation  deposits  has  yet  to  be 
examined,  but,  judging  from  the  five  places  in  which  we 
have  found  them  last  year  and  this,  they  will  prove  a  very 
interesting  subject,  the  more  so  as  they  are  all  undisturbed 
exactly  as  they  were  left  in  the  days  of  the  founders. 

Many  of  the  usual  little  blue  amulets  of  the  Egyptian 
deities  were  found  in  the  palace  and  the  camp  ;  and 
though  not  of  value  in  themselvef*,  they  are  useful  as 
being  dated  specimens  with  which  the  thousands  of 
others  in  our  museums  may  be  compared.  Some  curious 
little  figures  of  captives  roughly  carved  in  limestone  were 
found  on  the  east  of  the  palace ;  they  are  repre.sented  as 
bound  in  the  usual  and  unpleasant  fashion  with  the  ancles 
and  elbows  tied  tight  together.  The  only  object  that  has 
been  suggested  for  a  number  of  such  figures  is  in 
draughtsmen  for  playing  a  game  on  the  sand,  into  which 
they  could  be  stuck  as  pegs.  Several  silver  rings,  or 
bezels,  were  found  which  had  belonged  to  various 
priests  and  religious  functionaries  ;  but  which  are  not  of 
historical  importance.  The  sealings  of  the  wine  jars, 
which  have  been  mentioned  before,  are  of  great  value 
historically,  as  serving  to  date  the  age  of  different  deposits 
or  chambers  in  which  they  may  be  found  ;  two  whole  jar 
necks,  each  with  their  original  cap  of  plaster  stamped 
with  the  royal  cartouches,  were  turned  up,  and  one  of 
these  had  been  broached  in  ancient  times,  and  fraudu- 
lently plastered  over  again.  These  sealings  bear  the 
stamp  of  Psametichos  I,  Necho,  Psametichos  II  and 
Amasis.  The  large  quantity  of  unpainted  pottery,  which 
has  been  found  here,  is  not  the  least  valuable  of  the 
results  of  the  exploration,  as  we  now  have  a  fairly 
complete  series  of  all  the  forms  made  in  the  twenty-sixth 
dynasty ;  and  in  the  absence  of  dated  pottery  in  our 
museums,  such  a  series  is  really  a  part  of  the  foundations 
for  a  complete  syijtematic  treatment  of  the  subject. 
Several  tj-pes  of  pottery  known  before  at  Naukratis  and 
elsewhere  are  now  found  complete  and  dated,  and  help  to 
fill  up  our  general  knowledge  of  the  types  as  well  as  con- 
firming remarkably  the  conclusions  arrived  at  from  the 
stratified  deposits    of  Naukratis.      Thus   this    work    at 
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Defenneh  this  year  has  been  the  complement  and  corro- 
boration in  many  waya  of  the  results  of  Naukratis  the  year 
before;  while  the  comparison  of  the  two  places  shews 
many  points  which  neither  could  have  taught  us  singly. 

We  will  now  review  shortly  the  other  work  which  has 
fallen  to  us  this  past  season  in  Egypt.  First  I  went  to  Nauk- 
ratis with  Mr,  Sliest  Gardner  who  was  to  take  up  the  work 
there  as  a  Hellenist,  and  Mr.  Griffiths  soon  after  joined  us. 
My  business  there  was  only  to  start  the  work,  and  then  to 
leave  for  a  more  Egyptian  site ;  but  I  had  the  great  sati^ 
faction  of  finding  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  and  of  getting 
it  into  full  bearing,  with  the  beds  of  inscribed  pottery 
affording  dozens  of  dedications,  before  I  handed  it  over  to 
Mr.  Gardner  on  my  leaving.  This  he  afterwards  worked 
out  with  great  success,  and  has  brought  home  even  more 
dedicated  pottery  than  we  had  from  the  temple  of  Apollo 
last  year.  After  making  enquiries  I  agreed  with  him  to 
try  a  mound  which  I  had  looked  at  last  year,  and  the  first 
hour  of  his  digging  shewed  us  a  great  tomb;  we  had 
reached  a  part  of  the  cemetery,  and  during  the  rest  of  the 
season  he  was  working  out  this  cemeterj'  mound.  Un- 
happily it  was  not  very  rich,  probably  the  better  cemetery 
lies  under  an  Arab  village,  but  it  was  still  a  piece  of  work 
worth  doing.  Mr.  Gardner  found  in  the  town  the  site  of 
the  temple  of  Hera  mentioned  by  Herodotus;  but  un- 
happily it  had  been  nearly  all  grubbed  during  the  last 
ten  years,  and  scarcely  anything  remained.  While  at 
Naukratis  I  tried  the  approach  to  the  Pau-Hellenion,  where 
I  found  two  marble  rams  last  year ;  and  there  uncovered 
more  pieces  of  similar  rams,  and  a  large  red  granite  sphinx, 
headless,  and  broken  in  three  pieces,  but  yet  shewing  that 
there  had  been  a  grand  avenue  of  sphinxes  and  rams 
leading  from  the  landing  place  on  the  canal  up  to  the 
entrance  of  the  Great  Temenoa  or  Pan-Hellenion.  This 
seems  like  a  parallel  to  the  earlier  avenue  of  statues  which 
Professor  Newton  found  bordering  the  Sacred  Way  at 
BranchidcE.  The  fragments  of  the  temple  of  the  Dioscuri 
I  was  also  happy  enough  to  find  at  Naukratis,  in  the 
temenos  I  discovered  last  year ;  and  many  pieces  of  the 
painted  fresco  pattern,  in  chequers  of  red,  blue,  and  white, 
besides  many  more  pieces  of  dedicated  pottery  were  also 
obtained.     The  whole  of  these  discoveries  were  made  in 
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less  than  a  month,  though  the  working  out  of  the  temple 
of  Aphrodita  and  the  cemetery  occupied  Mr.  Gardner  two 
or  three  months  more ;  and  seeing  that  everything  was  in 
good  bearing  I  then  went  over  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
Delta  with  Mr.  Griffith  to  a  place  I  had  looked  at  two 
years  before,  called  Tell  Nebesheh.  Here  was  the  back 
of  a  great  monolithic  shrine  of  granite,  which  originally 
weighed  some  sixty  tons,  still  standing  up  in  the  midsl  of 
a  dusty  mound  of  earth.  The  first  day  I  dug  there  we 
found  another  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  the  second  day  a  piece 
of  a  statuette  with  the  Egyptian  name  of  the  place ;  and 
in  less  than  a  month  we  had  found  the  extent  of  the  temple, 
the  great  temenos  wall  around  it,  the  pylon,  and  two  or 
three  large  blocks  of  sculpture.  Besides  this  we  had 
worked  a  cemetery  there,  and  opened  hundreds  of  tombs, 
ran^ngfrom  about  1200  B.c.  to  Boman  times,  but  mostly 
of  about  600  b.c.  ;  these  tomba  afforded  many  bronze  spear 
heads,  always  in  connection  with  Cypriote  pottery,  shewing 
apparently  the  presence  of  a  colony  of  Cypriote  mercenaries 
at  this  place ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  the  bodies  lay 
nearly  always  with  the  head  to  the  east,  and  but  once  to 
the  south ;  while  in  the  contemporary  Egyptian  tombs 
here  the  bodies  lay  nearly  always  to  the  west  and  occa- 
sionally to  the  north,  exactly  the  opposite  directions.  The 
Egyptian  tombs  were  also  fruitful,  hundreds  of  blue 
glazed  figures  of  the  slaves  who  were  to  work  for  the 
deceased  were  found,  often  more  than  200  in  one  tomb  ; 
four  bodies  bearing  a  complete  set  of  amulets,  fifty  or 
sixty  on  each  body  were  found  untouched,  and  we  removed 
all  the  amulets  and  noted  their  exact  places ;  I  have  since 
mounted  them  on  cards  in  their  original  order.  The 
most  important  result  of  the  work  here  was  finding  the 
name  of  the  city,  no  less  than  eight  times  on  different 
monuments ;  the  position  of  the  city  of  Am  had  long  been 
in  doubt,  but  now  it  is  securely  fixed  to  this  site.  After 
seeing  that  this  place  was  in  full  bearing  I  then  left  it  to 
Mr,  Griffith,  and  went  on  a  tenting  tour  in  the  Delta  to 
visit  several  places  which  were  as  yet  unknown  to  arch- 
aeology. Last  year,  in  the  course  of  studying  Ptolemy's 
geography — that  grand  work,  which  is  one  of  the  sturdiest 
strides  that  science  ever  made — I  had  concluded  that  the 
site  of  the  long  lost  city  of  Buto  must  be  close  to  a  mound . 
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marked  Tell  Ferain  od  the  map.  To  this  Tell,  therefore, 
I  first  weut,  and  wheu  I  was  yet  six  or  eight  miles  from 
it  I  saw  the  long  line  of  mounds  rising  ahove  the  level 
horizon ;  each  mile  nearer  it  looked  more  imposing,  and 
the  more  certain  was  I  that  Buto  lay  before  me.  At  last, 
going  to  the  top  of  the  mound,  I  found  I  was  on  but  one 
of  three  great  mounds ;  two  of  them  were  piles  of  houses 
rising  sixty  feet  in  height  and  stretching  for  about  a  mile, 
while  the  third  was  an  enormous  enclosure  like  the  great 
temple  enclosure  of  Tanis ;  the  wall  of  this  area  is  still 
over  30  feet  high,  and  the  length  is  900  feet,  the  circuit 
extending  over  half-a-mile.  Witliin  this  space  are  heaps 
of  fragments  of  stone  all  from  the  destruction  of  the 
temple ;  doubtless  many  pieces  of  statues  remain  here, 
perhaps  whole  figures,  beneath  these  heaps.  Perhaps 
somewhat  of  the  gigantic  monoUth  shrine  of  granite.  60 
feet  in  each  direction,  described  by  Herodotus  might  be 
found.  Wishing  to  note  the  name  of  the  small  Arab 
village  on  our  side  of  the  mounds  I  enquired  what  it  was 
called,  and  to  my  great  surprise  the  answer  was  Ubtu ; 
remembering  how  Assuan  represents  Syene,  how  Assiut 
stands  for  the  ancient  Siut,  and  Abusir  in  so  many  places 
for  Busiris,  Ubtu  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  Buto.  Here 
then  is  a  place  just  agreeing  to  what  we  should  expect, 
in  exactly  the  right  position,  without  a  rival  in  size  nearer 
than  Sais  or  Mendes,  a  city  of  the  first  class,  and  bearing 
the  true  Arab  equivalent  for  the  ancient  name  Buto. 

After  this  I  visited  many  other  sites,  some  of  them  worth 
working  in  ;  and  found  a  curious  group  of  remains  in  the 
centre  of  the  Delta  which  have  never  been  noticed  before. 
There  are  three  large  camps,  the  most  striking  of  which  is 
Tell  Tambul ;  on  approaching  this  one  sees  a  long  bank 
of  earth  thirty  to  forty  feet  high,  and  climbing  up  it  one 
finds  oneself  on  one  side  of  a  great  enclosed  plain,  about 
half-a-mile  in  each  direction.  The  banks  appear  confused 
in  their  nature  at  first,  but  on  examining  different  parts  I 
found  that  the  camp  had  originally  been  made  about  the 
early  Ptolemaic  time,  by  a  built  wall  of  coarse  brick, 
much  like  the  great  temple  enclosures ;  and  that  after  this 
fell  into  disrepair  it  had  been  re-formed,  probably  in 
Roman  days,  by  heaping  a  bank  of  earth  over  it  all  round, 
ao  as  to  make  a  camp  of  the  Roman  type.    This  is  in 
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rather  a  wild  district,  though  it  is  well  within  the  Delta ; 
Ifoaiid  the  people  less  polite  than  usual,  and  the  shekh 
of  tlie  Tillage  where  I  stopped  insisted  on  my  sleeping  in 
his  house — under  lock  and  key — while  he  sent  off  a 
messenger  in  the  dark  to  bring  up  the  police  early  next 
morning  to  inspect  me,  fearing  1  had  some  connection  with 
a  party  of  brigands.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about 
coming  to  see  old  mounds,  but  you  cannot  expect  a 
reasonable  man  to  believe  that  tale.  My  host  was  too 
clever  for  that.  So  after  I  had  a  very  civil  greeting  from 
the  public  officer,  I  left  him  to  settle  matters  with  the 
she^  and  went  on  my  way. 

On  my  return  from  this  tour  I  found  that  Mr.  Griffith 
had  been  very  successful ;  following  out  the  buildings  we 
had  begun  upon  he  had  found  a  large  statue  of  Eamessn 
the  Great,  and  some  other  sculptures  at  the  temple,  and 
three  great  sarcophagi  in  the  cemetery,  one  of  them  a 
very  fine  inscribed  one  of  basalt. 

He  had  left  to  examine  another  temple  site  about  three 
miles  away ;  and  there  found,  among  many  other  things, 
ike  remans  of  a  splendid  shrine  of  wood,  inlaid  with  glass 
mosMca  ;  the  woodwork  had  unhappily  all  perished,  but 
the  beautiful  glass  figures  were  found  in  the  sand  by 
dozens.  So  soon  as  I  returned,  seeing  the  comers  of  the 
temple  at  Nebesheh  left  bare  alter  the  work  was  finished 
there,  I  thought  I  would  try  for  foundation  deposits.  In 
an  hour  or  two  the  men  reached  some  pottery,  and  I  took 
out  a  couple  of  dozen  model  vases  in  brown  pottery  from 
the  S.W.  corner  of  the  ground  on  which  the  now  destroyed 
temple  had  stood ;  these  lay  just  at  the  water  level. 
Groping  down  deeper  beneath  the  water  I  brought  up  a 
green  porcelain  plaque  in  the  handful  of  sand ;  rubbing 
It  clear  I  read  the  name  of  Aahmes  (or  Amasis)  and  then 
knew  the  founder  of  the  temple,  about  550  B.c. ;  groping 
again  I  found  plaques  of  gold,  silver,  copper,  lead,  and 
different  atones  beneath  the  water.  Of  course  the  other 
comers  were  at  once  attacked,  and  there,  by  making 
arrangements  for  rapid  baling  beforehand,  I  obtained  all 
the  deposits  in  their  original  order  clearly  exposed,  and  was 
able  to  make  plans  of  their  position  before  disturbing  them. 

I  had  long  noticed  that  this  temple  was  not  in  the  middle 
of  its  enclosure  or  temenos,  and  suspected  another  temple 
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beneath  the  surface.  Trying  several  pits  I  hit  on  a  trace 
of  the  enclosing  wall  around  a  foundation,  and  at  last  we 
had  the  whole  outline  of  the  foundation  of  a  large  temple 
defined ;  thia,  as  I  expected,  was  the  earlier  temple,  as 
Mr.  Griffith  found  a  statue  with  the  name  of  Ramessu  II. 
(about  1200  B.C.)  lying  on  a  part  of  the  foundation.  This 
appeared  after  I  had  left  for  Defenneh,  and  great  efforts 
were  made  to  reach  the  foundation  deposits  of  the  early 
temple  ;  but  the  water  level  of  the  country  has  risen  so 
much — probably  a  dozen  feet  since  it  was  founded — that 
it  proved  impossible  without  special  apparatus. 

Mr.  Griffith  then  passed  by  me  at  Defenneh,  and  went 
on  to  Kantara :  there  the  mound  has  been  so  much  dug 
up  by  the  French  engineers  of  the  Suez  Canal  that  but 
little  was  obtained.  The  most  important  result  being 
rather  more  than  half  of  a  long  inscription  of  Diocletian 
recording  the  first  wing  of  the  Thracian  legion  as  being 
stationed  here.  The  inscription  is  otherwise  an  exact 
dupUcate  of  one  at  Siut,  and  seems  to  have  been  a  standard 
official  inscription  erected  at  several  places.  Of  the  work 
which  I  carried  on  at  Defenneh  at  the  close  of  this  season 
I  have  already  rendered  an  account  in  the  first  part  of  this 
paper.  Such  has  been  the  result  of  my  last  winter's 
work  in  Egypt,  and  I  only  regret  that  (for  the  present,  at 
least)  I  shall  not  be  undertaking  another  such  campaign 
with  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 


.y  Google 


CHURCH  NOTKS,  CHIEFLY  IN  BERKS,  WILTS,  AND  OXFORD, 
WITH  A  FEW  IN  SOMERSET  AND  GLOUCESTERSHIRE 

These  notes  were  taken  between  1S39  and  1S40,  before  English 
Chnrch  Architecture  had  been  made  the  subject  of  critical  etudy,  before 
the  dnya  of  local  Archaeological  societies,  and  before  Kickman's  classi- 
fication of  atjlea  bad  made  much  way.  The  vale  of  Berks  at  that  time 
was  in  a  very  primitive  condition.  The  road  to  Bnth  lay  up  the  Kennet 
The  cToes  roads,  in  wet  weather,  were  almost  impassable.  Cuchhclmsley 
Knowe  was  being  carted  away  for  top  dressing.  Pre-historic  stones  were 
employed  for  building  cottages.  The  Churches,  with  few  exceptions, 
were  uncarcd  for ;  sfaoep  pastured  unheeded  in  the  churchyards ;  and 
the  Sunday  duties  were  in  ni&ny  cases  discliargcd  by  men  who  rude  over 
from  Oxford  on  the  Saterday,  arriving  on  Sunday  morning.  Tliis 
neglect  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  study  of  the  buildings,  which  have 
since  been  restored,  reseated,  repaved,  and  sometimes  rebuilt. 

Those  notes  were  printed  in  1843  in  the  appendix  to  a  large  and  long 
forgotten  folio  accoiint  of  the  Great  Western  Railway.  They  have  there 
slumbered  j»eace:ihly  ami  in  an  inaccessible  form.  Their  writer,  who  slill 
survives,  has  perraittod  their  resurrection,  of  which  our  readers  will,  we 
hope,  approve. 


Abinodon,  St.  Hblkn. — A  largo,  fine  church,  having  a  nave  and 
chancel  of  equal  breadth,  two  aisles,  and  a  south  chapel.  In  fact  four 
parallel  aisles  of  equal  length,  forming  a  spacious  rectangle,  from  the  north- 
east comer  of  which  rises  a  fine  tower,  carrying  the  lofty  spire  for  which 
the  town  is  so  well  known. 

The  prevalent  style  is  Perpendicular.  The  window  tracery  of  the  chapel 
is  better  than  the  rest,  but  Uie  plinth  and  parapet  mouldings  are  of  the 
Gommoa  date,  the  tower  base  is  early  English,  of  good  design  but  roughly 
executed.  Then  is  much  of  good  Perpenddculat  roofing  and  tabernacle 
work,  and  one  Inasa. 

Abinqdom,  St.  Niohoi.as. — Appears  to  be  the  eastern  part  of  a  larger 
structure.  The  present  west  front  has  a  good  round-headed  doorway 
with  early  Engli^  mouldings.     The  church  is  chiefly  Perpendicular. 

Aboton,  Gloccestebsbuie. — A  fine  church.  Tower  Perpendicular 
with  a  west  door  beneath  an  ogee  canopy  richly  crockctted,  with  liiiial, 
flanking  pinnacles,  and  d<:ep  mouldings,  one  of  which  contains  the  xquare 
four-leaved  flower  of  the  fourteenth  century.  The  west  window  is  good. 
The  parapet  embattled,  with  a  niche  in  the  central  merlon,  and  a  turret 
at  the  south-ejiat  angle.  The  nave  has  some  Norman  parts.  The  cbnncel 
is  chiefly  early  English.  The  font  fair  Perpendicular,  and  there  is  some 
good  curiously  carved  tabernacle  work  in  wood. 

Aldwortb,  BEBKfi  . — A  tower,uave,  south  aialc,  chancel,  and  sij^r. 
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porch,  tower  at  vest  end  of  nave,  broader  from  north  to  south  than  from 
east  to  west,  and  opening  to  nave  hy  a  large  and  probably  an  early 
Dcconted  arch.  The  tower  is  small  and  low,  at  present  with  a  ridge 
roof,  but  the  walla  appear  to  have  been  lowered.  Windows,  fimall  and 
plain  ;  buttreaees  flat,  set  on  each  side  of  the  angle  and  about  four  of 
five  feet  high.     Glearl;  early  Decorated. 

The  nave  is  lighted  from  the  tJ>wer  west  window,  east  end  open  to 
chnuc«],  but  no  dividing  arch.  In  north  wall  a  door  and  window,  but 
chiefly  occupied  by  three  monumental  recesses,  door  probably  late 
Decorated,  as  is  a  buttress  towards  the  tower.  The  window  blocked  up 
and  disfigured,  but  shews  Decorated  mnllion  ;  the  wall  is  rough  cast 
Traces  outside  of  a  building  or  btittre^es,  and  the  recesses  are  later  than 
the  wall.     One  encroaches  on  the  door. 

The  south  aisle  is  Decorated  of  about  1320,  and  separated  from  the 
nave  by  three  arches  on  their  piers.  There  are  east  and  west  windows 
of  three  lights,  with  geometrical  tracery,  and  a  similar  one  on  the  south 
side.  The  monumenbd  recesses  are  original,  as  is  the  south  door,  and  of 
lai^e  size. 

The  chancel  has  two  south  windows  and  one  north.  The  east  window 
is  dated  1750,  and  is  what  might  be  expected  at  that  date.  The  south 
window  next  the  nave  b  late  early  English,  say  1390.  The  other  south 
window  is  probably  late  Decorated,  and  seems  an  insertion,  as  is  the 
north  window,  now  blocked  up.  Of  this  date  is  a  piscina  with  stone 
shelf  and  cinque-foiled  head. 

The  chancel  screen  is  perfect,  in  good  but  Inte  Perpendicular  work  in 
osk.  The  font  is  a  ntde  cone  with  a  base  moulding  early  English  or 
Decorated.  The  nave  seats  and  l^oppy  beail^  in  the  chancel  are  Perpen- 
dicular, The  panels  in  the  latter  of  the  Unen  pattern.  The  pnlpit  and 
reading  pew  rather  richly  carved,  of  the  dnte  of  James  I.  and  said  to 
have  come  from  a  church  in  Reading.  A  tnmlem  gallery  at  the  west 
end  of  the  south  aisles.  Several  enamelled  tiles,  and  a  coffin-shaped 
gravestone.  A  Decorated  cross,  dug  up  in  the  churchyard,  evidently 
capped  one  of  the  gables. 

Here  aro  ten  sepulchral  efligies  in  »toiic  of  rather  diRetent  dates, 
but  of  the  fourteenth  century,  represi'uting,  no  doubt,  the  de  la  Beche 
family  whose  castle,  still  to  be  tracerl,  .stood  near.  Of  these  three  occupy 
recesses  in  the  north  and  three  in  the  south  wall,  and  three  rest  on  low 
later  altars  in  the  nave.  These  recesses  had  canopies  with  crockets  and 
finials.     Those  to  the  south  are  by  far  the  best. 

The  remaining  cfiigy  occupies  a  recess  on  the  outside  of  the  south  walL 
Two  of  the  figures  are  those  of  females.  The  others  are  in  armour. 
There  are  no  inscriptions  or  armorial  bearings.  They  have  not  been 
identified,  ami  ilesorve  careful  study  in  the  minute  details  of  the  armour. 

Applkpord,  SmtKa — This  very  small  chiircb  is  composed  of  nave, 
chancel  and  south  porcli.  The  nave  carries  a  low  wooden  belfry.  North, 
west  and  south  doors  are  Norman.  The  west  window  Decorated.  One 
south  window  is  a  Norman  loop,  the  other  a  Perpendicular  insertion. 
The  only  north  window  is  a  mndem  square  hola  Outside  the  south 
door,  on  east  side,  is  a  water  stoop.  The  chancel  is  Decorated.  On 
north  side  and  east  end  aro  pointed  looiH.  On  south  side  a  small  pointed 
door,  and  two  modern  windows,  Tlie  chancel  arch  is  slightly  four- 
centied,  but  certainly  Decorated.  Font  octagonal,  with  a  Decorated 
base. 
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ARDtM<nON,  BBBSa — Bat  little  known,  but  deserves  close  attention. 
Tower,  nave,  soath  aisli,  chancel,  north  and  south  chapels,  and  north 
porch.  The  tower  stands  on  north  side,  near  centre  of  nave,  and  is  a 
curious  example  of  transition  from  early  English  to  Decorated,  square  in 
plan,  elevation  heavy  and  dwarfish  :  two  buttresses  cap  the  north  angles. 
Upper  windows  spherical  isosceles  triangles,  curiously  six-foiled.  Above 
is  a  heavy  corbel  table  of  heads,  rudely  cut,  resembling  Norman  work. 
Nave  early  English.  A  beautiful  but  peculiar  doorway,  round  headed 
with  detached  columns,  hollow  mouldings,  and  dog-tooth  ornaments. 
Heavily  whitewashed,  hut  seems  uninjured.  Nave  opens  into  tower  by 
an  early  Decorated  arch.  Aisle  Decorated,  with  an  excellent  doorway, 
with  a  band  of  ball-flowers,  doubled  over  the  head.  Windows  Perpen- 
dicular insertions.  Chancel  and  its  chapels  of  date  of  tower.  Chancel 
arch  exoellent  early  English.  South  window  good  double  loop  of  early 
English  proportions,  bnt  Decorated  details.  North  and  east  windows 
Perpendicular  insertions,  a  Decorated  piscina.  North  chapel  has  a  small 
north  door  with  heavy  mouldings,  and  a  detached  corbel  head  over  the 
centre  of  the  drip.  A, good  piscina;  a  Decomtod  stall,  and  a  lat'^r 
niche  under  the  east  window.  The  two  arches  into  the  chancel  are  early 
English,  and  the  pier  cap  of  one  has  a  spear-head  moulding  of  great 
beauty. 

The  south  chapel  opens  into  the  chancel  by  a  Decorated  arch,  and 
into  the  wsle  by  a  fonr-centied  Perpendicular  areh,  springing  from  early 
Decorated  corbels.  Font,  plain  octagonal  bowl,  with  a  handsome  ball- 
flower  band  round  its  lower  margin.  Tower,  chancel,  and  chapels  seem 
of  one  date,  having  an  exterior  string,  common  to  all.  If  this  be  so 
they  present  some  uncommon  combinations,  not  only  of  different  steps 
in  the  Transition  style,  but  of  pure  Decorated  and  equally  pure  early 
English. 

There  is  a  cross  in  the  Churchyard,  north  side. 

AsHAMFSTBAD,  Berks.^ Belfry,  nave,  and  chancel.  Belfry  of  timber, 
with  a  low  spire.  It  rises  out  of  the  nave  on  upright  posts.  The  work 
of  nave  and  chancel  probably  early  English,  with  Perpendicular  in- 
sertions, including  the  north  and  south  doors.  The  font  seems  to  Lave 
been  an  apothecary's  stone  mortar. 

AsHBUBV,  ItBKKS. — A  large  church  in  excellent  repair,  and  very 
creditable  to  Mr.  Chambers,  the  Incumbent.  Tower,  nave,  chancel, 
north  and  south  transepts,  north  and  south  aisles,  and  north  porch. 

Base  of  tower  looks  Decorated.  Upper  part  Perpendicular.  South 
side  a  baU-road  projection  for  a  belfry  staircase. 

West  piers  of  nave,  both  north  and  south  sides,  shew  Norman  work 
and  springing  stones  of  Norman  arches,  parts  of  an  earlier  nave  of  same 
breadth  with  the  present,  which  is  late  Perpendicular;  chancel  arch 
Norman,  with  some  Decorated  features.  Its  north  pier  has  recently 
settled,  and  the  arch  has  been  taken  down  and  replaced  with  care,  but 
not,  it  is  said,  on  precisely  the  old  pattern.  North  transept  early 
Decorated  with  a  'vesica  piscis'  in  the  window  tracery.  Sonth 
transept  early  Decorated  with  Perpendicular  additions,  among  them  a 
singular  opening  into  the  south  aisle,  filled  with  tracery.  Each  transept 
opens  into  its  aisle  by  a  good  early  Decorated  arch. 

The  north  aisle  early  Decorated  with  a  goo<l  Perpendicular  door  and 
other  insertions.     The  south  aiele    has   Normui  walls  and  a    highly 
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enriched  south  door,  the  drip  of  which  has  a  sort  of  nidimentaiy  toothed 
ornament,  the  teeth  at  longer  inteTvaU  than  usual  The  drip  corbels 
reeetnble  those  at  Sparsholt  and  Farringdon.  There  are  both  early 
Decorated  and  Perpendicular  windows.  The  north  porch  is  of  stone, 
with  a  vaulted  roof  and  an  upper  chamber  entered  by  a  aide  stair.  Over 
the  outer  doorway  is  a  canopi^  niolie. 

Abtoh  Tirrold,  Berks. — A  large  and  somewhat  curious  chunih, 
tower,  nave,  south  transept,  chancel,  south  porch.  Tower  late  Perpeu- 
dicular.  Nave  seems  on  a  Norman  base.  South  door  plain  Norman, 
rudely  executed,  outside  its  east  jamb  a  small  stoop,  probably  oariy 
EngHsh.  North  door,  if  there  be  one,  is  plastered  over.  North  window 
flat-toppeil,  late  Perpendicular.  South  window  rBther  early,  with  some- 
thin;;  like  Decorateil  tracery.  Transept  Decorated,  probably  once  a 
private  chapel.  On  the  east  side  two  brackets  for  images,  at  south  end 
a  plain  but  good  piscina.  Arch  into  neve  seems  of  date  of  transepts. 
Chancel  has  some  Norman  work  at  south-west  angle,  and  a  Mocked  up 
Norman  door.  Also  trace  of  a  Norman  window  post  the  transept.  On 
south  side  a  small  early  Englisli  door.  South  window  modem.  North, 
closed  up  East  window  cnrioua  Its  frame  is  in  the  Transition  style 
from  early  English  to  Decorated ;  the  tracery  seems  later.  The  porch 
modem.  The  font,  a  rude  cylindrical  bowl,  with  four-sided  pedestal 
with  chamfered  angles.     Pulpit  of  wood,  good  design,  rudely  executed. 

Aston  Ufthorfb,  Bbrbs. — The  nave  is  of  Norman  foundation,  with 
a  wooden  belfry.  North  and  south  doors  small,  rude,  and  plain,  an 
original  and  Norman.  North  window,  a  Norman  loop.  South  window, 
modem.  West  window,  Perpendicular  and  good.  The  chancel  is 
cither  Decorated  or  Perpendicular,  East  window  late  Perpendicular, 
with  a  transom.  The  exterior  of  the  building  much  disfigured  by 
buttresses.  The  font  etiff  Perpendicular  with  an  octagonal  bowL  The 
seats  Perpendicular  and  well  carved. 

March  Baldon,  Oxon. — The  tower,  ivy  covered,  is  Decorated,  with  a 
good  west  window ;  and  the  nave  seems  of  the  same  date.  The  north 
aisle  or  chapel  is  Perpendicular,  and  has  one  large  window.  The  chancel 
is  good  Perpendicular,  and  has  a  piscina  with  a  credence.  There  are 
two  brasses  and  some  stained  glass. 

Toot  Baldov,  Ozoh. — A  small  church  with  a  bell  gable,  probably 
Decorated,  with  a  west  window.  The  nave  is  small,  in  oxcelleut  order. 
The  northern  arches  spring,  with  one  exception,  from  flowered  pier 
caps.  The  southern  piers  have  bell  caps.  The  north  aisle  is  Decorated 
with  a  Norman  door  with  plain  impost,  and  a  flat-topped  Decorated 
window.  The  south  aisle  is  probably  eariy  Decorated,  as  is  the  south 
transept.  The  chancel  is  the  same.  The  south  porch,  modem.  The 
chancel  contains  a  few  coloured  tiles,  and  in  the  churchyard,  south-oast, 

Babilook,  Bbrbs. — A  good  late  tower.  The  nave  is  transition 
Norman,  pointed,  with  an  excellent  south  doorirny.  Tlicm  is  n  liite 
nortli  aisle.  The  chancel,  of  excellent  squared  anl  coursed  flitit  work,  i--< 
a  fine  example  of  transition  from  early  English  to  Decorated.  Tlio  arch 
shows  the  transition  pier  and  cap,  the  side  windows  have  tlinte  liglits 
each,  trefoiled,  with  a  large  cinque-foiled  circle  in  the  head.  The  enst 
window  shows  the  passage  of  the  early  English  shaft  mullions  into  the 
stiff  geontetrical  tracery  of  the  early  English  style.     The  chancel  south 
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door  has  a  rich  canopy  of  tabernacle  work,  mach  like  the  tomb  canopies 
at  Aldirorth.     The  south  porch  ia  modem. 

Rath  Eabtoh,  SoMKitaKr. — A  noble  and  chiefly  late  Perpendicular 
church,  having  tower,  iiave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  vestry,  and  sooth  porch. 
The  tover  is  large,  lofty,  well  proportioned,  with  an  open  embattled 
parapet,  and  the  usual  stair  turret  on  tlin  southern  side,  no  west  door, 
but  to  the  east  a  niche  with  a  figure,  probably  of  St.  John,  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated.  The  nave  Perpendicular  with  a  drop  chancel  arch, 
and  remains  of  a  rood  staircase  on  the  south.  South  door  seems 
Decorated.  North  aisle  modem,  but  iii  good  taste.  Chancel,  in  its 
present  form  late  Perpendicular,  hut  its  east  end  seems  older,  and  there 
is  a  curioos  exterior  recess  behind  the  altar,  as  at  Bathampton,  but 
walled  up.  Inside,  south  of  the  altar,  is  a  bracket  for  a  figure.  A  gool 
plain  piscina,  with  a  corbel  supporting  a  quater-foiled  bowl.  South  iloor 
Perpendicular,  lletween  nave  and  chancel,  iu  the  gable,  is  a  small 
recess  for  a  sacring  bell,  of  which  the  supports  remain.  Vestry,  on  north 
side,  Perpendicular.  South  porch  excellent  Perpendicular.  The  door- 
way niouljiugj  chained  with  heraldic  ornaments  and  flowers  ;  above  is  a 
aiclio,  and  on  the  east  side  a  stoop.  In  the  church  is  a  white 
maibl«  slab  to  J.  J.  Conybeare,  Saxon  and  poetry  professor  at  Oxfoid, 
with  a  good  inscription  of  which  the  letters  an  in  relief  and  the  ground 
in  intagUa 

Batbvobd,  Sombbsst. — Tower,  nave,  three  transepts,  chancel,  south 
peach.  Tower  new  Perpendicular  but  good.  Nave  has  a  Konnan  north 
door  with  chevron  and  bead  mouldings  and  hatched  drip.  The  rest  flat 
topped  Perpendicular.  South  aisle  and  chancel  in  the  some  style.  North 
porch  Decorated.  Font  fluted  Norman.  Pulpit  of  age  of  Elizabeth  or 
James,  with  a  text  carved  round  the  Bounding  board. 

Uatuahptok,  Somerset. — Tower,  nave,  south  transept,  chancel,  south 
porch.  Tower  good  example  of  the  smaller  class  of  Perpendicular  towers 
in  these  districts.  Of  three  stages,  with  a  west  window  and  a  good  west 
door  witli  a  four-centred  arch  under  a  Bquare  head,  the  spandrolls  filled 
with  folLL<;e.  Buttroaeee  diagonal  ;  parapet  embattled,  with  pinnacles  at 
the  angles.  Stair  turret  on  the  north  side,  rising  clear  of  the  battlements. 
Chancel  late  Perpendiuular,  but  the  lower  part  of  the  east  end  seems 
eariier.  Outside,  behind  the  altar,  in  a  round-headed  niche  five  feet 
bi<;h,  is  embedded  a  very  rude  has  relief  of  an  ecclesiastic,  mitred,  with 
remains  of  drapery  on  the  shoulders,  The  right  hand  uplifted  in  blessing 
supports  a  crook,  in  the  leit  a  bo«ik.  The  south  transept  and  south  porch 
are  late  Perpendicular.  In  the  latter  are  set  up  the  remains  of  a  knight 
and  lady  of  the  age  of  Edward.     The  lady  has   a  peculiar  corded  bodice. 

Bbksikotok,  Oxon. — A  poor  and  much  neglected  church.  The  tower 
is  modem,  very  ugly  and  further  disfigured  by  an  exterior  pipe  or 
chimney.  The  nave  is  painted  Norman,  with  heavy  cylindrical  pier  and 
flowered  bell-caps.  The  arch  mouldings  have  something  of  Decorated 
character.  The  aisles  and  chancel  oie  Decorated.  There  is  a  south  porch. 
The  font  circular,  large,  plain,  and  probably  Norman.  There  are  two 
brasses,  and  one  has  been  selected  as  a  convenient  standing  place  for  a 
stove. 

BiTTOK,  6u>ncKm(B. — A  very  fine  church  and  well  cared  for  by  its 
resident  curate,  Mr.  Ellacombe.  The  tower,  good  Perpendicular  of  three 
■tsgeo,  has  diagonal  buttresses  carryings  pinnacles  on  each  of  the  three 
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Beta  off^  The  weet  door  ia  particiilariy  good,  and  tha  drip  oorbela  are 
thought  to  be  heada  of  Edvraid  IIL  and  his  Queen.  The  windows  of 
the  upper  story  are  double  and  closed  with  stone  lattiot  work,  with 
quaterfoil  apertures.  The  parapet  ia  parallel  and  embattled,  with  a  small 
pinnacle  on  each  merlon,  and  larger  ones  at  the  four  angles.  The  stair 
turret  on  the  north  side  rises  clear  of  the  whole  and  alao  has  pinnacles, 
completing  the  group  very  handsomely.  There  is  a  good  weet  window 
and  a  lofty  arch  openiug  into  the  nave. 

The  nave  ha«  iforman  north  and  south  doors ;  the  latter  plain  and 
good,  but  converted  into  a  window,  the  drip  of  which  has  two 
peculiar  leaf  Jabels,  The  north  door  is  more  highly  enriched.  There  is 
a  rood  stair  in  the  north  wall,  and  two  arcliee  now  ctoeed  appear  to 
have  led  into  transepts.  The  chancel  arch  and  the  roof  have  been 
modernized.  The  north  chapel  is  a  rare  and  beautiful  example  of 
transition  front  early  English  to  Decorated.  The  two  arches  into  the 
nave  are  very  good,  and  there  are  some  enriched  sedilia  and  a  piscina. 
The  east  door  may  be  modem.  The  west  door,  with  its  lateral  recesses  is 
original.  This  was  the  chapel  of  the  Newtons  of  Bam  Court, 
now  extinct.  The  chancel,  spacious  and  lofty,  is  excellent  Perpendicular 
with  a  ribbed  and  vaulted  roof,  a  good  east  window,  three  level  aediiia 
and  a  piscina.    The  vestry  on  the  north  side  is  also  vaulted. 

Blewbuby,  Berks. — A  large  and  ancient  church.  Tower  late  Perpen- 
dicular, rather  heavy.  Nave,  five  arches  on  the  south  and  three  on  the 
north  sida  The  former,  pointed  Iforman,  or  Norman  piers  with  later 
arches,  but  the  two  western  arches  are  more  lofty  and  of  later  date  than 
the  rest  The  nothem  arches  are  good  Decorated  and  the  west  wall  is 
Norman  with  two  loops.  Both  aisles  are  Perpendicular  ;  the  aouth 
perhaps  the  earlier  of  the  two,  and  the  roofs  are  original 

At  the  intersections  of  the  nave  with  the  transepts  are  four  heavy 
Norman  piers  with  pointed  arches  and  vaulting,  evidently  intended  as 
the  base  of  a  central  tower.  The  north  transept  appears  to  be  Decorated 
and  has  a  good  cast  window.  The  south  transept  is  earlier,  and  its  south 
window  is  early  English.  This  transept  opens  into  the  aisle  by  a  horse- 
shoe arch,  evidently  so  constructed  and  perhaps  early  English.  The 
chancel  is  pointed  Norman,  vaulted  in  two  bays  and  groined.  Outside  ia 
the  regular  Norman  pilaster,  but  the  east  and  one  north  window  are 
Decorated  insertiona  On  the  south  side  are  two  Decorated  arches,  inserted 
into  the  place  of  the  original  windows,  and  opening  into  a  chapel,  within 
which  the  original  Norman  pilasteis  may  be  seen.  Between  the  chancel 
and  the  transepts  are  hagioscopes,  the  northern  plain,  the  southern 
ornamented  as  though  to  receive  a  figure.  Behind  the  altar  is  a  curious 
Norman  recess.  The  chapel  forma  an  aisle  of  the  chancel,  as  at  north 
Moreton,  and  is  early  Decorated.  The  font  is  either  Decorated  or 
Perpendicular.     There  are  some  brasses.      The  building  is  well  cared  for. 

Box,  Wilts. — Tower,  Perpendicular,  central,  opening  by  two  plain 
good  arches  to  the  nave  and  chanoeL  The  parapet  is  not  embattled, 
but  is  pierced  by  a  tine  of  small  trefoiled  arches,  and  capped  with  four 
pinnacles.  The  spire  is  eight-sided,  and  has  a  good  finial  On  the 
north  side  is  a  half  oct^onal  projection  carrying  the  belfry  stair  as  high 
aa  the  first'  floor. 

The  nave  opens  into  the  south  aisle  by  four  modem  arches,  and  into 
the  north  aisle  by  very  heavy  drop  arches  and  piers  with  octagonal 
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shsfts  and  caps.  The  arches  aie  peculiar,  for  while  the  inner  moulding 
fonnB  an  onmiar;  drc^  arch,  the  outer  mouldings  rise  a  little,  so  aa  to 
form  a  stilted  arch.  These  seem  Decorated,  and  the  west  vrindow  has  a 
Decorated  case  with  Perpendicular  tracery. 

The  north  aisle  seema  Decorated.  The  last  compartment  to  the  east 
is  vanlted  with  cross  springeta,  with  an  exterior  buttress  to  meet  the 
thrust  The  windows  ate  flat-topped  Perpendicular.  The  north  door 
modem  ;  as  is  the  sonth  aisle. 

The  chancel  is  early  Decorated,  and  its  east  window  of  three  lights  is 
a  good  example  of  the  style.  The  south  windows  are  cinqae-foiled 
Perpendicular.  On  the  north  side  is  a  locker  with  wooden  shelf  and 
door,  not,  howeyer,  vety  ancient  The  vestry  is  on  the  north  side  of 
chancel,  and  late  Perpendicular.  The  font.  Decorated,  with  large  octagonal 
base  with  quatrefoil  panels,  and  a  square  vine  leaf  in  each.  No  brasses, 
tiles,  or  stained  glass.  Against  the  west  wall  are  two  stone  coffins 
without  lids.  Built  into  the  south  wall  of  chancel  is  a  small  stone 
coffin  about  a  foot  long.  In  the  churchyard  are  some  half^lefaced 
affigiee  on  slabs. 

Bbaskkbtoeb,  Wii/is. — Clack  or  Bradeostoke  Abbey  was  a  conn- 
derable  foundation,  but  a  fragment  only  remains,  converted  into  a  farm 
house.  This  does  not  appear  to  have  been  part  of  the  church.  It  ia 
Early  Decorated,  with  windows  of  two  lights,  trefoiled,  with  a  large 
qnat^foil  in  the  head.  The  central  mnllions  are  wanting,  possibly  there 
were  none  ;  but  the  efi'ect  is  excellent  Between  the  buttresses  ars  some 
curious  semi-circular  arches,  either  Decorated  or  later,  or  probably  part  of 
a  cloister.  There  is  a  good  Decorated  door,  and  a  flat  segmental  window 
of  the  same  date,  the  recess  of  which  is  flanked  with  early  English 
columns  with  bell  cap.  One  slender  Decorated  tower  remnina  There  is 
also  a  late  Perpendicular  arch  with  heraldic  ornaments. 

BwaBT-WALTHAif,  Berks.— The  townr  has  a  Norman  aspect,  but  may 
be  Perpendicular,  ae  are  the  windows.  The  north  door  of  the  nave  is 
good  Norman,  slightly  pointed,  and  the  uuder  side  of  the  drip  has  a 
billet  moulding.  The  drip  of  the  south  door  forms  part  of  a  Decorated 
string  running  along  that  aide  of  the  nave,  and  upon  which  the  windo>vs 
rest  Inside  the  corresponding  string  is  Norman.  The  upper  part  of  the 
nave  is  either  early  English  or  early  Decorated.  The  chancel  seems  in 
part  Decorated.  The  font  is  cylindrical  and  Norman,  with  intersecting 
arches  around  it  There  are  some  brasses,  and  in  the  churchyard  the 
base  of  a  cross  and  a  dos  d'Sne  coffin  lid,  with  a  bust  carved  upon  it. 

Bbiqhtwbll,  Berks. — A  large  and  handeome  church,  with  modem 
brick  tower.  The  nave  is  Decorated  with  a  Perpendicular  clerestory. 
The  north  aisle  early  Decorated  with  some  peculiar  cinque-foiled 
windows,  with  a  splendid  triangle  in  the  head.  The  east  window  is  in 
the  same  style,  but  not  unlike  those  of  fiasililon  and  North  Moreton. 
South  aisle  early  Decorated,  with  good  trefoiled  window  with  quater- 
foils  in  the  head.  The  south  door  is  rather  early  English  than  Norman, 
and  a  good  example  of  Transitioa  Chancel  Decorated,  with  rcranins  of 
Norman  work  in  the  wall  The  vestry  on  the  north  side  is  Purpon- 
dicular.  The  rood  stair  remains.  There  are  three  brasses,  and  in  tho 
churchyard  a  slab  bearing  a  cross. 

Briqhtwbil-Bauiwin,  Bxrks. — A  large,  hnndsome,  and  soinewhitt 
peculiar  church  ;  tower  Perpendicular,  rather  rudely  built,  and  the  west 
door  and  window  are  included  within  a  large  parallel  recess,  the  effect  of 
TOU  XUv.  B 
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which  is  rich.  In  the  upper  stage  is  a  singular  north  window.  Nave 
and  aislea  of  one  date,  good  Decorated.  Arch  piere  octagonal,  perhaps  a 
little  too  slender.  The  buttresses  of  the  north  aisle  good  examples  of  the 
style.  North  door  has  a  drop  arch.  The  windows,  all  original,  are 
either  flat-topped  or  segmental.  Thejr  are  of  two  lights,  trcfoiled,  and 
well  suited  for  copying.  The  windows  of  the  south  aislo,  nl.so  original, 
are  pointed,  with  excellent  stained  glass  in  their  heads.  One  ia  flat- 
topped  and  rudely  executed.  The  chancel  is  Decorated,  with  much 
variety  in  its  windows.  The  altar  hangings  are  of  Cordovan  leather. 
North  side  of  the  church  is  a  chapel,  apparently  Decorated,  hut  later  than 
the  adjacent  tusle,  with  some  Perpendicular  tombs  and  insertions.  In  the 
vestry  is  a  Decorated  water  drain.  In  the  chancel  an  original  bracket 
bearing  "  3  stags  heads  uabossed,"  and  in  the  east  window  "  Azure,  3  stags 
heads  cabossed  Or." 

Brightwbll  Pmob,  Oxon. ^Norman  nave  with  Norman  or  early 
English  bell  gable.  The  north  door  a  later  insertion.  The  south  door  and 
a  looped  window  are  original,  as  is  the  chnncel  arch.  Tlie  chancel  is  eai-ly 
English.     Font  probably  Decorated.     A  small  but  c\irious  church. 

Britwkll  Salome,  Okon.-  -A  very  small  church.  Xave,  Norman, 
with  a  wooden  belfry.  North  door,  plain.  South  door  has  a  good 
billet  moulding.  The  two  north  windows  modem.  South  window, 
flat-topped  Decorated.  Chancel  arch  plain  Norman.  A  Perpendicular 
west  window.  Chancel  seems  Decorated.  Frame  of  east  window 
Perpendicular,  tracery  gone.  South  window,  flat-topped  Decorated. 
Sonth  porch,  modern.     Here  are  two  brasses  and  many  tiles, 

BuoKLiBURT,  Bercb. — Towor,  nave,  north  aisle,  chancel,  south  porch, 
tower  Perpendicular.  On  the  south  face  some  rude  sculpture  not  clearly 
seen  from  below.  West  door,  square -headed,  with  deep  hollow 
moulding.  South  door  of  nave  excellent  and  rich  Norman.  South  wall 
probably  of  same  date,  with  Perpendicular  windows.  Arches  into  north 
aisle  pointed  Norninn.  The  aisle  Perpendicular.  The  door  square- 
headed,  und  above  it  is  carved  '  an  eagle's  jamb  erased.'  Chancel  has  a 
Perpendicular  south  door  and  a  window  that  looks  early  English,  but 
may  be  lat«r.  Font,  modem  and  ugly.  The  Church  wan!  ens  for  many 
generations  have  bpen  '  beaulifying '  the  church,  and  with  signal  success. 
It  is  now  utterly  disfigured.  The  church  is  clearly  of  Norman 
foundation,  and  the  south  wall  original.  The  arches  into  the  north 
aisle  are  next  in  date,  the  chancel  probably  next,  and  tlie  tower  and  the 
rest  later. 

BuROHFiBLD,  Berrs. — The  tower  and  spire  of  timber  and  of  no  very 
great  age.  The  nave  is  early  Perpendicular,  the  north  door  good.  The 
window  and  fittings  of  the  chancel  are  late  Perpendicular,  the  walls 
probably  older.  In  the  north  wall  in  a  recess  is  a  cross-legged  knight,  in 
oak.  The  recess  ia  early  Decorated  as  are  the  arches  opening  into  the 
south  chapel,  but  the  chapel  is  modem.  Here  are  a  few  brasses  and  the 
mutilated  effigies  of  a  knight  and  his  lady,  of  late  Perpendicular  date. 

It  is  reported  that  tliis  church  is  to  be  rebuilt. 

Bysham,  Berks. — The  church  of  the  once  famous  abbey.  Tlie  base  of 
the  tower  is  Norman.  On  the  north  side  of  the  altar  is  an  altar  tomb  and 
canopy,  with  the  Tudor  flower.  The  tomb  is  Perpendicular,  but  tho 
canopy  seems  Decorated.  Here  are  many  tombs  of  tlie  Ilobys,  tho 
grantees  of  theAbhey. 

{To  be  contiti'ued.) 
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ON   THE   ROMAN  OCCUPATION   OF  BRITAIN. 
By  Q.  ESDAILE. 

I  should  like  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  facts  respecting  the  Rom.in 
occupation  of  Britain,  which  have  hitherto  escapoil  notice,  or  been 
slighLin<^ly  passed  over.  In  looking  back  some  2100  ycara  no  one  will 
doubt  bat  that  this  island  of  ours  was  occupied  by  a  people  callcil 
Britons ;  it  is  also  universally  admitted  tliat  they  occupied  the  high 
ground  of  the  country,  and  that  they  had  to  some  extent  fortified  such 
inhabited  centres. 

It  is  also  as  certain  that  this  country  was  invaded  and  ultimately 
conquered  by  the  Romans.  It  will  be  fair  to  a'^uiuo  that  the  latter  had 
Bome  trouble  in  subduing  the  Britons,  and  that,  as  the  Roniau  tactics 
tuvolved  the  luakiug  of  a  camp  for  the  housin;;;  and  protection  of  the 
invading  force,  so  we  ought  as  fairly  to  assume  that,  for  every  British 
fii:«tness  we  ought  to  finil  remains  of  the  camp  that  took  it,  even  if  such 
were  afterwards  abandoned. 

In  many  instances  we  know  that  the  British  town  oi  city  was  occupied 
by  the  conquerors,  who  would  then  according  to  fixed  rule  rearrange  the 
place  to  suit  their  own  plans.  This  may  be  called  a  somewhat  fanciful 
idea,  but  when  we  remember  the  Roman  art  of  war,  and  take  into 
account  the  number  of  towns  or  cities  in  Britain,  ending  with  or  com- 
pounded with  ciiegle};  in  some  form,  which  number  amounts  in  Domesday 
Book  to  no  fewer  than  119  (not  including  the  Scottish  ehextern),  we 
should  admit  the  argument  to  the  careful  consideration  which  it  thereby 
deserves.  To  this  number  of  119,  many  places  will  recnr  to  us,  such  as 
York,  undoubtedly  Roman,  but  not  included  in  the  preceding  category. 

Having  therefore  shewn  that  800  years  ago  there  were  at  least  120 
areas — in  England  alone — assumed  to  be  Roman  because  of  the  coin- 
cidence of  th«  name — I  will  proceed  to  shew  from  good  authorities — 
Horsley,  Scarth,  Wright,  Ecroyd  Smith,  Thompson  of  Leicester,  Drake, 
and  others,  that  in  some  of  these  places  there  were,  or  are  still  existing 
evidences  of  areas  of  Roman  enclosure  of  great  extent,  for  example,  aa — 
at  f^ndon,  Scarth'a  "Rom.  Brit"  p.  13.  3  miles  round  — 301  acres. 
„  Wroxeter,        „  ,,     Wright  concurs  „  „ 

„  Cirencester,      „  „  p.  141.       2  milcsincircu)t=14'0  acres. 

„  Silchester,         „  „  p.  144.     IJmUes      „         =  80     „ 

„  Aldborough,       Horsley,  p.  402.     1^  „         =  80     „ 

„  „  Drake,  the  Walla  H  .>         =  80     „ 

H.  E.  Smith,  p.  13.    35,000  yds        „        —  74    „ 
Thompson,  p.   3,  gives  the  area  aa  (l^XSwIc 
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If  to  all  these  meaaniemeuts  of  net  areas  within  the  walla,  be  added  21 
Bcrea  for  the  conteute  of  the  walls,  the  scarp,  the  fosse,  and  the  counlei^ 
scarp,  the  gross  area  will  be  materially  increased  and  it  would  also  be 
necessary  to  beai  in  mind  that  the  cincture  of  wall,  scarp,  foese  and 
counterscarp  are  integral  parts  of  a  camp. 

Seeing,  Uien,  that  we  have  these  areas  of  undoubted  Roman  origin, 
and  that  some  of  them  ate  of  the  sizes  quoted,  notably  in  excess  of 
86  acrcB,  it  is  incumbent  upon  mo  to  account  for  the  origin  of  such 
inclosures. 

In  43,  A.D.,  Olaiidius  Caesar  directed  Avivs  Plautius  to  invade 
Britain,  which  he  did,  accompanied  by  four  legions.  The  camp  at  this 
time  was  an  oblong  2,320ft.  long  by  1,620ft.  wide,  with  the  angles 
slightly  rounded.  This  wo  know  from  the  works  of  Frontinue  and 
Hyginvs  (Antwerp  1607,  1621,  and  Amsterdam  1660),  where  a  duscrip- 
tion  is  given — and  see  also  Smith's  Archieological  Dictionary,  where  the 
subject  is  fully  entered  into.  Seeing  that  both  Uyffima  mid  Frontimu 
were  military  Engineers  living  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  lirst  century, 
their  statements  must  be  accounted  better  evidence,  both  of  what 
they  planned  and  saw  execut«d  in  Britain  than  Poiijbitu,  who  flourished 
306-134  B.C.,  01  Vegeti%i»,  who  lived  in  the  fourth  century. 

Having  named  the  authors  or  expounders  of  a  new  theory  for  the 
increased  size  of  the  camp,  I  will  give  some  account  of  it  in  detail. 

The  area  of  the  camp,  as  laid  down  by  Hyginue,  was  of  about  86 
acres,  and  was  a  paraUelogram  of  2320  feet  by  1620  feet — aver  all—  i.e., 
includingthe  counterscarp,  the  fosse,  the  scarp,  and  the  walls  on  the  four 
aides.  There  were  three  gates — the  Praefmian,  the  DKXlerior,  and 
sinUierwr  Prineijialis,  each  at  a  distance  of  about  765  feet  from  a  central 
point  (ffroma)  in  the  Via  Prineipalis  ;  and  a  fourth  gate — the  Decuman, 
■ituate  about  1465  feet  from  the  groma. 

At  a  point  in  the  Via  Practoria,  almost  mid-way  between  the  groma 
and  the  Praetorian  Oale  (advancing  towards  the  latter)  was  situated  the 
Valetttdtnarium  on  the  left,  and  the  Veterinarian  on  the  right ;  and  as 
the  hygienic  and  curative  methods  of  the  Romans,  to  a  great  estent,  con- 
sisted of  bathing  in  ite  various  forms,  there  should  be  found  remains 
of  buildings  of  the  character  of  baths  and  hypocauats  within  the 
space  allotted  to  the  ValetuJinarium. 

On  reference  to  the  square  camp  of  Caesar,  the  Valetudinurivm,  and 
the  Veterinarivm  are  both  conspicuous  by  their  absence. 

I  DOW  propose  to  apply  this  fixed  guage  of  Hyginus  to  the  following 
places,  in  which — to  say  the  least — if  the  comparison  is  wrong,  the 
coincidences  are  groat  almost  to  conviction : — 

1.  Chester.  7.   Manchester. 

2.  Bath.  8.    Devizes. 

3.  Leicesler.  9.   Easton  Grey. 

4.  Lincoln.  10.   Caerleon. 

5.  Aldborough.  II.   York. 

6.  Malmesbury.  -12.   Alchester. 

13.    The  Caetra  Praetaria  at  Rome  and  the  possible 

areas  of  the   Cantra  Petiegrina,  and  of  a  camp  in 

"Begio"  VL 

Commencing  with  Chester,  which,  being  at  the  same  time  the  roost 

perfect  of  the  walled  cities  of  Britain,  and  having  been  the  depOt  of  the 
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tffeotieth  legion,  may  be  aosumed  to  be  the  best  adapted  for  the  espen- 
meut,  it  will  be  seen  tbat  the  length  of  2320  feet,  and  the  breadth  of 
IS20  feet  are  found  in  the  distances  from  Ifewgate  (Nova  Porta)  to  the 
Pkeuiz  Tower,  and  from  the  PhtBoix  Tower  to  Morgan's  Mount,  the 
parallelogram  being  completed  by  the  erection  of  two  perpendiculars  on 
Ibe  given  base  lines  respectively. 

The  East  "  gate  "  (  modern)  and  the  North  "  gate  "  (raodem)  are  in  the 
coirect  relative  positions  which  the  Soman  gates  should  occupy.  The 
dtf  having  been  extended  on  the  south  and  west,  the  "gates"  on  those 
■ides  do  not  noiv  exist,  but  at  the  south,  on  the  imaginary  line  from 
Newgate  westward  there  have  been  discoveied  (in  the  Garden  of  the 
Probate  Court,  'Wbitefriara)  the  foundations  of  a  wall  15  feet  thick, 
confirming  the  supposition  as  to  the  line  of  wall  at  that  end.  The 
foundation  of  the  north  wall  from  Plicenis  Tower  to  Kfoi^an's  Mount  is 
acknowledged  by  all  to  be  Roman  work  in  gHu.  On  the  site  of  the 
VaUtvdinariuTn  at  the  comer  of  Feather's  Lane  and  Bridge  Street  ( Via 
Praeiorid)  there  has  been  discovered  a.  hypocaust  the  remains  of  which 
are  now  deposited  in  the  Water  Tower  Garden.  This  has  been  so  often 
deecribed  that    any  enlargement  upon  it  is  needless. 

At  Batb. — The  sites  of  the  City  gates  (north,  south,  and  east)  occupy 
the  same  relative  positions  as  the  Porta  Praetoria,  the  Pmia  Dextei-ior, 
Porta  'Sinisierior  PrinnpiaUa  do  in  the  scheme  of  Hyginut.  So  also  on 
the  same  relative  site  id  found  the  range  of  baths,  the  Hypocaust  (No.  1) 
at  the  comer  of  York  Street  and  Stall  Street  {via  Praetoria)  and  the 
Hypocaust  (No.  2)  at  the  end  of  the  range  furthest  from  Stall  Street 
The  earlier  finds  in  connection  with  these  Baths  are  noted  by  Da.  Spry 
aud  Sutherland  in  their  respective  works,  and  the  latest  in  the  pages  of 
the  Keports  and  Papers  of  the  Local  and  County  Antiquarian  and 
Archsological  Societies. 

In  Leicester,  the  remains  of  the  Walls  and  the  Hypocaust  (Nichol'a 
"Leic."  vol.  i,  p.  11)  found  1667-8,  are  also  relatively  placed  with 
regud  to  the  plan  of  Hygintts.  The  Hypocaust  was  found  at  the  comer 
of  Blackfriars  Lane  and  High  Cross  Street  {via  praetoria). 

At  Lincoln,  the  remains  of  the  walb  on  the  east  and  south  are  also 
relatively  situated  with  the  Hypocaust  found  at  the  comer  of  Bail-gate 
{Via  Praetoria),  aud  the  Exchequer  Gate  (Cough's  Camden,  ii,  p.  257 
(1739)).  The  sites  of  the  South  and  East  Gates  are  in  the  poaitions 
assumed  by  Hyginiu.  The  "Newport"  arch  {nova  porta)  indicates  a 
later  Roman  erection. 

In  Aldborough  {Imrium)  we  find  a  space  enclosed  more  than  a  roils 
and  a  half  in  compass  (Horsley  402,  Cough's  Camden  iij,  59).  Drake 
(p.  24)  gives  an  account  of  a  find  of  the  foundation  Walls  of  a  con- 
siderable building  and  the  remains  of  flues  &c. ;  we  should  be  correct  in 
assuming  this  to  be  a  range  of  Baths  with  Hypocaust  &c.,  as  the  site — 
Borough  Hill— is  in  the  correct  relative  position  as  regards  distance,  from 
the  three  points  where  the  three  gates  should  be — those  gates  being  the 
Porta  Praetoria,  and  the  dexterior  and  aiuieterior  principalis — 

In  Malmeebury  (the  assumed  Bladonia  of  Canon  Jackson)  the  founda- 
ioni  of  the  medieval  walls  of  the  town  follow  the  presumed  lines — and 
with  the  wall  beneath  the  "  Culver  House  " — enclose  an  area  equal  to 
that  contained  within  the  lines  (2320  ft.  X  1620  ft.)  and  situated 
approximately  correctly,  with  the  site  of  a  Hypocaust  recently  removed 
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from  the  abbey  groundi  by  the  present  owner.  The  erection  of  the 
Norman  Castle,  and  its  subseqiient  demolition,  and  the  building  on  its 
site  of  the  famoiia  Abbey  of  Malmesbury,  and  the  razing  of  that  t^dilice, 
have  effectually  obliterated  all  traces  of  Koinan  occupation  with  the 
exception  of  the  buried  Hypocaust 

In  Manchester  where,  from  existing  remains  of  walls  and  from  evidence 
of  the  removal  of  others,  in  recent  times,  a  similar  area  is  shewn  to  have 
been  enclosed.  A  Hypocaust,  aUuded  to  by  Wliitaker,  and  noted  by 
Dr.  John  Haygarth  as  such,  was  found  on  the  same  relative  site  as  that 
(No.  2)  in  Jiath  ;  its  position  also  in  accord  with  the  distances  from  the 
assumed  sites  of  the  gates,  at  either  extremity  of  the  camp  on  the — via 
prineipalU. 

In  Devizes,  an  area  equal  in  size  to  the  camp  of  Hyginm  can  be  found, 
and  according  to  Stukelcy  the  fosse  had  been  tilled  tip,  and  to  use  his 
own  words,  "  I  found  they  had  made  a  road  of  the  ditch  in  most  parts 
round  the  town ;  but  in  several  placos  both  that  and  the  vallum  are 
visible  enough  and  it  took  iii  the  Castle,  &c"  In  the  local  museum 
there  is  a  drawing  of  a  Tesselnted  Pavement,  foimd  recently  in  the 
cellars  of  the  old  Town  Hall  and  still  "  );i  etlu,"  this  pavement  is  in  the 
correct  relative  position  with  the  Hypocaust  in  the  VatetudinaHvm  and 
of  which  it  appears  to  be  an  integral  part. 

In  l-^ston  Grey,  Wilts,  wo  doubtless  see  the  remains  of  the  camp 
which  formed  the  base  of  the  operations  against  the  British  Fortress  on 
the  site  of  Malmesbury.  It  is  bisected  by  the  fosse  road  and  by  another 
road  at  right  angles  to  the  latter,  and  at  the  distances  from  the  groma 
where  we  should  look  for  the  four  gates  we  lind  a  depression  which  out- 
Udos  the  position  of  the  camp  fosse.  There  are  tlic  remains  of  the  later 
"barrack,"  which  according  to  Sir  K.  Colt-Hoare  measures  200  yards 
aquare.  Approximately  about  the  site  of  the  Valelwlinarium  have  been 
found  portions  of  pavements  and  flues  and  pillars,  leading  to  the  supposi- 
tion of  the  correct  position  of  that  building.  But  as  there  are  three  feet 
of  rich  black  soil  (said  to  be  of  burnt  "  material ")  overlying  the  area, 
the  farmers  are  loth  to  have  the  surface  disturbed. 

In  Caerleon — taking  the  unintentional  testimony  in  favour  of  the 
scheme  of  Hi/ffinvs,  I  find  in  plan  2  of  J.  E.  Lees'  "Caerleon,"  London 
1850 — a  block  plan  of  the  site  of  leca  Silurum;  within  the  walls  of 
which,  an  area  is  enclosed — by  tJin  side  walls  of  the  bivwlth — and  such 
vrolls  themselves  are  the  correct  distance  apart  to  form  the  poralellogramic 
plan  of  Hyginua. 

It  part  of  the  Castle  mound  be  taken  in  to  allow  of  a  length  of  2320ft. 
from  the  counterscarp  of  the  ditcli,  furthest  from  the  medieval  castle,  we 
find  the  remains  of  Hypocausts,  marked  y,  (,  u,  and  w,  in  the  detail  plan 
(Lee),  amongst  which  remains  and  over,  between,  and  amongst  them, 
later  Roman  buildings  have  been  erected,  and  such  hypocaustal  arrange- 
ment oeciipics  the  correct  relative  distance  from  the  three  sides  mentioned, 
and  it  is  of  corresponding  size  to  tliat  given  lu  the  scheme  of  Hyijunu. 

In  York,  from  Boolliam  Bar  to  the  old  course  of  the  h'osse  Dyke,  vc. 
find  the  length  of  the  camp  of  Ht/i/imts  ;  and  from  the  city  wali, 
adjoining  Lord  Mayor's  Walk,  to  the  city  wall  parallel  with  the  Lenrlal, 
we  have  the  width  of  the  canip.  In  Stanegato  and  Grevcs  Lnnc  wo  find 
the  line  of  the  Via  Principalis.  Unfortunately  Duiicombe  Htreet 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Valcluilinarium,  and  so  precludes  any  search, 
except  when  the  ground  is  broken  to  inspector  repair  sewers,  &c.  )o|^^- 
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In  Alcheater  there  are  inequalitieB  in  the  ground — literally  in  heaps 
and  hoUowa — following  the  lines  of  the  walk  aod  foese,  and  tii6  over-all 
circuit  is  about  one  inile-and-a-half. 

The  roads  impinge  on  the  sides  of  the  camp  at  the  right  points,  and  on 
the  site  of  the  ValeladinaTium  have  boon  found  the  remainri  of  hypo- 
cnnstat  pillars. 

Turning  for  a  moment  to  Rome,  the  metropolis  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  therefore  best  calculated  to  furnish  evidence  in  support  of  the  state- 
ment of  Hijginus  as  to  the  size  and  shape  of  the  camp  called  "  tertiata." 

At  Rome  we  find  the  agger  of  Serviiu  ImKius  enclosing  the  area  of  the 
city  of  that  period.  Outsiile  that  agger  was  afterwards  placed  the  Castra 
Praetoria,  which  remained  outside  until  A.D.  271,  when  Aurelian 
enclosed  a  large  area  beyond  the  fortifications  of  Scrviics  and  built  his  new 
wall  up  to  the  north  and  south  sides  of  the  Prueforiaa  camp,  leaving, 
however,  about  400  yards  of  the  camp  extending  beyond  the  walls,  and 
which  portion  so  projecting  still  exists.  This  obtruding  jmrt  is  nearly 
1620  feet  from  north  to  south,  and  would  be  so  entirely  if  the  breadth  of 
the  counterscarp,  fosse,  and  scarp  were  added,  and  from  the  east  and 
stretching  almost  to  the  agger  of  Servius,  we  find  the  length  about  2320 
feet,  the  approximate  length  and  breadth  of  the  camp  as  laid  down 
by  Hygintu.  Conslantine  {306-337)  cleared  away  the  Praetorian  camp 
and  removed  those  parts  of  the  north  and  south  walls,  which  are  wanting 
to  complete  the  sides  ;  in  so  doing  he  would  also  remove  the  two  gates, 
the  Porta  Prineii>alis  ilexterior  and  the  Porta  PrinciprAia  ginieterior.  In 
addition  to  the  necessity  of  the  abolition  of  these  Janissaries  of  Rome, 
Hie  demolition  of  the  wall  at  the  west  end,  and  of  the  parts  of  the  walla 
on  the  north  and  SDuth  sides  of  the  Praetorian  camp,  would  open  up  the 
new  baths  of  Dioclnluin,  erected  some  twenty  years  before,  and  so 
improve  the  appearance  of  the  city. 

As  the  design  in  originally  placing  the  camp  close  to  the  city  was 
to  enable  the  Emperors  to  overawe  the  capital,  so  the  point  of  danger 
woulil  be  at  the  west  end,  where  we  ought  to  expect  to  find  the  Porta 
I'liiefori'i,  but  as  all  above-ground  was  cleared  away  by  Oonslantin'!,  wo 
do  not  iind  any  trace  of  it 

The  Via  Principalia  would  pass  from  north  to  south,  across  the  camp, 
from  the   Via  Nomsntana  to  the  Via  T\buriina  of  Bunsen. 

In  the  thirteen  instances  I  have  cited,  I  have  been  enabled  to  give  the 
position  of  the  Hypocaust  from  printed  or  Hving  testimony  in  eleven 
cases  ;  in  the  remaining  two  I  have  but  the  coincidence  that  the  walls 
are  the  identical  distance  apart  to  agree  with  the  plan  of  the  military 
Engineer  of  the  first  century,  at  which  period  they  were  all  made. 

Whilst,  in  the  case  of  the  Caatra  Pere.(rrina,  tradition  and  various 
writers  name  Cceh'omontatta  as  the  quarter  in  which  it  was  situated  ;  on 
reference  to  any  plan  of  Rome,  but  paiticulurly  to  that  of  PiratiPsi,  wc 
find  that  the  width  of  the  "  Rogio  XII."  is  exactly  the  widtli  laid  down 
by  Hyginus. 

There  is  also  in  "  Re<jio  VI."  a  length  of  the  camp  shown  in  the 
boundary  of  such  "  Betjio "  possibly  pointing  out  the  site  of  another 
camp. 

I  feel  that  attention  has  only  to  be  directed  to  the  subject  to  bring 
al)0ut  a  correction  in  one  point,  at  least,  of  the  education  of  our  youth  in 
the  idea  that  Roman  Legionary  camps  in  Britain — were  jwrfect  sc|uarca— < 
from  and  after  A.D.  43,  >OylC 
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CoinmuDicated  by  J.  C.  L.  STAHLSCHHIDT. 

Among  tbe  papere  connected  with  I^ay  Subsidios  preserved  at  the 
Record  Office  I  have  found  one  which  seeras  to  me  of  considerable 
intereet  The  Parhament  which  met  on  the  3rd  November,  1411 
(13  Henry  IV.)i  ^^'^  decidedlj  UberaL  They  granted  to  the  King  the 
lumal  Subsidy  of  Wools,  Leather  and  Skins — and  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, or  to  put  the  grant  into  modem  speech — the  usual  export  and 
import  duties,  And  they  granted  him  in  addition  an  impost  of  an 
entirely  novel  character,  viz. :  half  a  mark  on  every  £30  of  annual  i«nt 
throughout  the  Kingdom.    The  words  of  the  Act  are — 

"  Et  .  .  .  vox  dit^  poveies  Communes  p  assent  suis  dit,  grauntont  a 
VouB  nre  tres  redoute  6'r  de  chescun  homme  &  femme  de  quell  estat  oa 
condition  q'ils  soiont  eiaut3  Terrea  ou  Kent  a  la  value  de  xxti  p  an  outre 
les  charges  &  reprises  duement  trove^  vis  viiid  Forspris  Ten«B  &  Tene- 
ment^ purchase^  a  mortmayu  devant  I'an  vyntisme  du  regne  le  Boy  E 
titj  a  Roy  Henry  &  forspris  ceux  Terrea  ft  Tenp.mentj  ea  mayns  dee 
Seigiirs  Espirituelx  &  Religiouses  purchase^^  on  frank  almoigao  puys  le 
dit  an  vyntisme  ft  pur  queux  ils  paient  les  Dismes  ovesq  la  Clei^e.  £t 
outre  ce  de  chescun  homnie  ft  femme  eiant  xxti  de  Torre  ou  Rent  cntieia 
outre  les  xxti  de  Tene  ou  Rent  avaunt  dit3  pur  chescun  xxti  de  Terre 
ou  Rent  cntiers  outre  leB  charges  ft  reprisua  vis  viiid  .  .  .  pur  eetre 
paio3  lendemayn  de  la  Purification  de  nostre  Dame  proschein  a  venir 
pur  ent  disposer  ft  ordeigner  a  la  frank  volunte  de  fire  dit  S'r  le  Roy." 

Accordingly  letters  patent  were  issued  to  the  Sheriffs  and  King's 
Escheators  reciting  the  above  grant  and  ordering  returns  in  accordance 
therewith.  That  to  the  Sheriff  of  Bedfordsliire  is  printed  in  full  at 
p.  671  of  Vol.  3  of  the  Roll?  of  Parliament.  No  doubt  all  the  others 
were  similar. 

The  document  which  I  have  unearthe<1,  is  the  return  from  the  Uayor 
of  London — as  King's  Escheator — and  his  fellow  Commissioners,  of  those 
liable  to  the  Tax  within  the  City  of  London.  The  transcript  has  been 
made  for  me  by  Mr.  J.  A.  C.  Vincent,  which  is  substantial  evidence  of 
its  correctness. 

It  is  something  more  than  a  mere  list  of  names :  it  is  almost  a  "  City 
Directory"  of  1412.  Its  ecclesiastical  personages  range  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  York  to  the  Hermit  of  Cripplegate.  Lay  folk  from  "out 
lady  the  Queen  "  to  William  Ruaton  with  his  3  shillings  of  yearly  Bent 
Abbots  and  Abbesses,  Princes,  Dukes,  Earls,  CoUeges,  City  Guilds, 
Aldermen,  Corporate  Bodies — many  of  the  ancestors  of  out  present  nobl« 
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funiliee  and  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  soldiers  and  citizens,  all  find  their 
I^aces  therein. 

How  ^r  the  return  made  was  correct  it  is  imposeible  to  baj — nor  doea 
it  greatly  matter.  Br.  Sharpe,  our  beat  authority  on  Medieval  City 
matters,  considers  that  the  Bridge  House  Estates  are  decidedly  under- 
valued. Tt  may  well  be  so.  The  early  fifteenth  century  was  probably 
as  prolific  of  "jobs"  as  the  nineteenth— and  the  rulers  of  London  at 
that  time — if  contemporaneous  accounts  are  to  be  trusted  (and  I  think 
they  are),  were  certainty  not  above  being  bribed.  The  books  of  the 
Brswers'  Company  are  very  conclusive  on  this  point. 

I  have  said  above  that  it  forms  almost  a  City  Directory  of  the  time. 
No  doubt  there  were  some  citizens  and  those  too — wealthy  ones — who 
did  not  poBEPSB  either  freehold  or  leasehold  property  and  of  course  they 
find  no  place  iu  it  For  instance,  William  Dawe — better  known  as 
William  Founder,  does  not  appear,  though  his  two  rivab  in  the  trade  of 
Bell-founding — Kobert  Burfoid  and  W^illiam  Wodward — are  both  to  be 
found.  He  was  certainly  living  at  the  time,  as  I  find  his  name  as  a 
witness  to  deeds  as  late  as  1418. 

The  list,  therefore,  is  not  complete  so  far  as  r^ards  the  City  Merchants 
andTradeis. 

It  may  at  first  sight  seem  strange  that  £cclesiaetice  should  be  included 
in  it,  as  their  taxation  was  settled  by  themselves  in  Convocation,  but  a 
reference  to  the  granting  words  of  the  act  will  show  clearly  the  reason. 
The  "  tenths  "  which  they  paid  were  based  upon  a  valuation  or  assess- 
ment of  the  property  they  hM  possessed  in  the  20th  of  Edward  I.,  and 
:ill  subsequently  acquired  property  was  liable  to  taxation  by  Parliament, 
as  if  it  belonged  to  the  laity.  It  may  be  noticed  iu  passing  that  the 
Abbey  of  Grace  on  Tower  Hill  must  have  done  pretty  well  to  have 
accumulated  £138  annual  worth  of  City  property  between  1292  and  1412. 
With  these  few  preliminary  remarks,  I  now  give  the  document  itself 
in  exteiao,  and  for  the  benefit  of  anyone  who  niay  wish  to  consult  the 
<ffiginal,  I  will  just  note  that  the  Record  Office  Beferenoe  is 

Exchequer — Lay  Subsidy,  144-20, 
LonllOlt'  Extiacte  Certificacumis  Robertl  Cliicheley  Maioris  ot  Eacaetorit 
Regis  in  Civitate  Kegis  London'  Johonnls  Reynwelle  et  Walter! 
Cotton'  YKeeotniUim  ejusdem  Civitatis  Siaardi  Whityngcon'  et 
Thome  Knolles  de  nomanihus  singulonim  hominum  et  feminarum 
teirfiw  tenemeiUa  et  redditns  ad  vafenciom  xx.  ii.  per  Annum  ultra 
repriscu  ha&encium  in  Civitate  predict&  juzto  formam  concessionis 
in  porliamento  Regis  apnd  Westm.  in  Crsstino  Animarum  anno 
xiij  "^  tento  inde  fac'e  tarn  psr  Tmnasicionee  quam  alias'  virtute 
UtUianm  Regis  patenctum  datorum  secundo  die  Janusrti  anno  xiij 
"*  eisdem  Maiori  Escaetari  vicecomiUbus  Ricardo  et  Thome 
diiectorum  captos  in  Scocotrtum  R^s  retomo^  ot  in  Custodia 
Kem»norafort«  R^s  KinaaetUee  videlicet 

It.      e.       d. 
Archiepiecopus  Ehor'  pet  annum  in 

daro  X     xiij     iiij 

Abbas  de  Tourehill'  per  annum  cxxxviij 

Abbas  de  Waltham  per  annum  xviij    vi^     iig 


'  Vios  omitted. 
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Abbas  de  Berljnge  per  umum  Izri    tj^ 

Abbaa  de  Evesham  per  annum  xzj      iij     vij 

Abbas  de  Gerowdon  per  nniiDni  cij     uij 

Abbas  de  Wynchecombe  per  annam  c 

Abbaa  de  Malmeabury  per  annum  xxvj    viy 

Abbas  de  Burton'  per  annum  Iz 

Abbas  de  Notle  per  annnm  xiiij      ix    iig 

Abbas  de  Coggrahale  per  aunum  liiij     iiij 

Prior  soncti  Joh'is  Jerusalem  in  Anglia 

per  annum  iiJj"  xix    xiz     vij 

oneraf  super  Prior  de  Cartusiens'  propc  London'  per 

comp'  annum  iiij"  iij  zviij 

Prior  de  Elsyngspetill'  per  annum  cxiiij      iiij    viij 

Prior  de  Ely  per  annum  Ixxij 

Prior  de  Bretisham  per  annum  viii 

Prior  de  Crichircbe  per  annum  xxxj       ij    viij 

Hospital'  sci  Barth'i  in  Smythfelde  per 

aimum  iiij"  xix    xii    yij 

br'e  Hospital*  beate  Mane  extra  Byschopes- 

gate  per  annum  ccxiij      xj    vi^ 

Hospital'  sancti  Uichaelis  de  Cante- 

brigg*  per  annum  cvj    viij 

Hospitel'  eancti  Jacobi  juxta  Westm.  xxvij     iiij    iiij 

on'sup'comp' Hospital*  sancti  Egidii  extra  Baimm 

veteris  Templi  Loudon'  per  annum  xxix  xiiij      vj 

Collegium  de  Derby  pnr  annum  xiij     vj    viij 

Collegium  de  Cobbeham  per  annum  iiij 

Collegium  sancti  Uicli'is  in  Crokidlaue 

per  annum  iiij"  xv       v  viij 

Collegium  beate    Marie   Ottroyc  per 

annum  xvij      vj   viij 

Collegium  de  Bayllihalle  in  Oxon.  per 

annum  iiij      xij 

CoUegium  de  Mertonhalle  in  Oxon.  per 

annum  xl 

Collegium  beate  Marie  in  Oxon.  per 

annum  vj       ^    iiij 

Collegium  deKyngestone  superThamiB' 

per  annum 
Collegium  de  Fountfrette  per  annum 
Collegium  deCbaddesdene  per  annum 
br'e  Collegium  Regis  infra  PalaciumWeetm. 

Collegium  de  Sudbury  per  annum 
Collegium  de  Shottesbrooke  per  annum 
Collegium  de  Stanforde  per  annum 
Collegium  sancti  Laurencij   Pult«ney 

per  annum 
Domus  de  Bedlom'  per  annnm 
DomuB  de  Convers*  per  annum 
Domus  sancti  Thome  do  Southwerke 

per  a" 


Iviij 
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j 

viy 
viij 

iiij 

viu 

xvij 
Ix 

iiij 

viij 

"iij 

Ixvl 

viij 
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iiij 
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Domus  ac  Magistei  sancte  Eatatine 
JTUcta  Tarrim  Loodon'  per  annum 

f  Abbatieaa  Minorissarum  extra  Algate 
I      London'  per  a"  i 

mierant'  I  Abbatissa  de  Bamham  per  annam 
SDper  •{  Friorissa  de  Clerkenwell  per  annum 
oomp'        I  Friorisaa  de  Haliwell'  per  annum 

1  Prioriasa  de  SeyntElyna  per  annum 
\  Priorissa  de  K; tbume  per  annum 

Prionssa  de  Gheethunt  per  annum 
br'e     PrioiiBSa  de  Dertforde  per  annum 
oneiat'  super  Prioriaaa  de  Stratforde  atte  Bowe  per 
comp*  annum 

Prionssa  de  Ankerwy ke  per  annum 
FrioriBsa  de  Godstowe  per  annum 

[m.  1  doTso] 
Henticua  Princeps  Wallie  per  annum  n 
Thomas  filius  B^ia  per  annum 
Johannes  filius  Regis  per  annum 
Edvardua  Dux  Eboraci  pet  annum 


Comes  Marchie  per  annum 
Comes  Arundellie  per  annum 
Comee  Westmerlandie  per  annum 
Comes  Oxonie  per  annum 
Comes  Matescalloa  per  annum 
Comes  Sar*  per  annum 
Gomes  Warr*  per  annum 
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Hent'  Louelicb'  Pellipar'  per  annum 
Kob'us  Roue  Draeiei  per  annum 
Alio'  Wynchecombe  per  annum 
Kic'ua  Walworth'  Vyntci  per  annum 
Thorn'  Creasy  Mercer  per  nnnum 
Tenentea  quondam  Joh'is  Loveye  per 

annum 
Agn'  Redjng'  per  annum 
Edwardus  Pichord'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Twyford'  Coteler  per  annum 
Elienora  Yonge  per  annum 
Joh'es  Eton'  per  annum 
Joh'ee  Marcheford'  per  annum 
Thom'  Willesden'  Armigei  per  annum 
Joli'es  Kaundes  Capellanus  per  annum 
Thorn'  Tendirden'  per  annum 
Joh'na  Body  per  annum 
Thom'  Frowik'  per  annum 
Will's  Burton'  Skryvener  per  annum 
Will's  Everatd'  per  annum 
Will's  Ptonham  per  annum 
Joh'ee  Sotheryn  per  annum 
Henr'  Edward'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Gressewell'  per  annum 
Petr*  Brikelsworth  per  annum 
Rad'iu  Bredon'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Graunthatn  Junior  per  annum 
Joh'es  Staunton'  pet  annum 
Ric'us  Walthom  per  annum 
Joh'ee  Bridlynton*  per  annum 
Joh'es  Double  per  annum 
Joh'ee  Wetyng"  per  annum 
Eelicta  Joh'is  Clophill'  pee  annum 
Joh'es  Longe  per  annum 
Belicta  Joh'is  Bmdmore  per  annum 
Alanua  Britte  per  annum 
Thomas  Appelton'  pec  annum 

MalL'us  Rede  Armiger  per  annum 
Eliaeus  Ongham  per  annum 
Petrus  Torold'  per  annum 
Walterus  Be  we  per  annum 
Joh'es  Herteshorn'  per  annum 
Thom'  More  Clericus  per  annum 
Ric'uB  Walgrave  Miles  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Denton'  Anniger  per  annum 
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Joli'es  Turbok'  per  annam 

Joh'ea  Blakeden'  per  annum 

Joh'es  Randoir  per  annum 

Kob'iis  Scotte  i>er  annum 

Joh'cd  Caunbri^e  Armiger  per  annum 

U'n's  Henricus  Hamond  per  annum 

Will's  PresttTik'  Clericus  per  annum 

Will's  Roke  Clericus  per  annimi 

Alex'  Waterbaylly  per  annum 

Joh'os  Bynham  Clericus  per  annum 

Guide  Baker  per  annum 

Joh'es  Giene  per  annum 

Will's  Hoddesdon'  per  annum 

Will's  JleracU'  jier  annum 

Joh'es  Wigmore  per  annum 

Margar*  Lydierd'  per  annum 

Joh'es  Pope  per  annum 

Joh'es  Markele  per  anuum 

Kogerus  Malpas  per  annum 

Joh'es  Colbroke  per  annum 

Joh'es  Chelmesford'  pet  annum 

A^'  Twitman'  per  annum 

Joh'es  Norton'  Grocer  per  anuum 

Will's  Burton'  per  annum 

Joh'es  Silham  per  annum 

Margeria  Ludwike  per  annum 

Agn'  Cornewaille  per  annum 

Joh'es  Harper  per  annum 

Will's  Wroth'  per  annum 

Petsona  ecclesie  sancti  Martini  Pomern 

per  annum 
Joh'es  Pounde  per  annum 
Joh'es  Hokclif  per  annum 
Margarela  Adyn  per  annum 
Joh'es  Bally  per  annum 
Will's  Gawode  per  annum  in  claro 
Joh'es  Fulthorp'  per  annum  in  olaro 
Nich'os  OoTwan'  per  annum  in  claro 
Joh'es  Mapilton'  Clericus  per  annum 
Joh'es  West'  Fischemonger  per  annum 
Thom'    Camell'   de    Shaftesbnii    per 

annum  de   claro 
Rnb'uB  Haye  Ferrour  [per  annum] 
Agn'  Ikesworth'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Cole  Vynter  per  annum 
Joh'es  Staudelf  per  aunum 
Rector  de  Wiche  per  aunum 
Joh'es  Askwith'  per  annum 
Will's  Ballo  per  annum 
Will's  Bradforeyn  per  annum 
Thom'  Wodhous  per  annum 
Agn'  Triplowe  per  annum 
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Relicts  Rogeri  Pujuuit  per  umum  iiij 

Joh'es  Hiir  per  annum  xx 

Cristina  Shirwod'  per  anuum  iiij 

"Will's  Bentley  per  annum  viij 

Harion'  Blith'  per  annum  xiij      iiij 

Joli'es  Frere  per  aimum  xl 

Waltems  Cliamberleyn'  per  annum  Ixx 

Georgiua  Cremy  per  annum  c 

Joh'oa  Pake  per  annum  xxx7 

Will's  Karnes  per  annum  Iiij     iiij 

Ric'uB  Lye  per  annum  Ixvj    viij 

Rob'us  Langford'  per  annum  xl 

Joh'es  Boston'  Draper  per  annum  cv 

Joh'ee  Feirehod'  per  annum  ovj     viij 

Joh'es  Cretyng'  per  annum  xxvj     vig 

Will's  Acton'  per  a^^  Capellanus  per  a^"  Ix 
Thorn'   HoUey  de   Com'   Essex'    per 

Ric'uB  Welhom'  per  annum  viij 

Agn'  Heukesworth'  per  annum  vj 

Rob'us  Tirwhit  per'annum  xl 

Waltems  Humspell'  per  annum  Iiij     iiij 

Joh'es  Twyford'  Wolpakker  per  annum  x 

Will's   Salman'   de    Com'   Buk'*    per 

annum  Ix 

Relicta  Joh'is  Wilman  per  annum  xxx 

Will's  Lye  Barbour  per  annum  xtij     iiij 

Will's  Steperanke  per  annum  xiij     iiij 
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Henr'  Lyngham  per  annum  vj  xij 

Joh'es    Gierke    Clericus    Corone   per 

anuum  iiij 

Joh'es   Banke    de    Scaccario    ilomini 

Eepis  per  annum  xxx 

Joh'es  Ferrour  per  annum 
Joh'es  By-ye  lemestr"  per  annum 
Rob'us  Warner  per  annum 
Will'us  Tamworth'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Elyngeham,  Serjaunt  de  armis 

per  a™ 
Kic'us  >Teredon  \)er  annum 
Thoni'   Hulston'  de    Com'   Suff  per 

Joh'es  Bernard'  Clericus  per  annum 
Joh'es  Wtkes  per  annum 
Rob'us  Malton'  Clericus  per  anuum 
Rogenis  Eillom  per  annum 
Joh'es  Hogham  per  annum 
Rob'us  Eelham  per  annum 
Joh'es  Fiyston'  per  annum 
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Rob's  Ryver  per  annum  ^^ 

Will'B     ...     per  annum  "^^ 

Pli'us  Eilemun  .  .  son'  per  auunm  ^x 

Simon  Cliannger  per  annum  ^_ 

Joh'es  Newcasteir  pel  annum  Jtviij 

Will's  Btte  Noke  per  annum  "^U     '|;i 

Will's  Forstpr  per  annum  x^^j     ^'U 

Will's  Lathom'  per  annum  x| 

Will's  Herts  per  annum  '^''j 

Will's  Colyn  per  annum  xJtvj     vi^ 

Joh'es  Draiton'  per  annum  "' 

Kelicta  Henr'  Drayton'  per  annum  x" 

Thorn' ITaale  per  annum  ^       ... 

Thom'  Seyvile  per  annum 

Rob'ns  l,Acoke  Armiger  per  annum 

Simon  Maybewe  (wr  annum 

Cristina  Marke  per  annum 

Xich'uB  Aunceir  per  annum 

Joh'es  Tettesworth'  per  annum 

Will's  Teler  per  annum 

Job'  Roundell'  per  annum 

Job'es  Langford'  per  annum 

Joli'na    Relicta     Petri     Brikolea    per 
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Rob'us  Atbelard'  per  annum 

Job'  Bokyngbam  per  annum 

Job'  Mery  i»er  annum 

Mich'us  Capcllanus  de  Com'  Sussex' 

per  annum 
Job'  Chaumberleyne  de    Com'  Surr* 

per  annum 
Cristina  atte  Shope  per  annum 
Katerina  Wascbebume  per  annum 
Ric'us  Worccatr'  Clcricus  per  annum 
Ric'iis  Wyot  per  annum  i"j 

Kob'tua  Trewelovc  per  annum  xxvj    viij 

Will's  Cursum  per  annum  xl 

Will's  Hunt  per  annum  xvj 

Thorn'  Daesyngburne  ciiy 

Joh'  Hulcote  Cloricua  c 

Joh'  Hotle  de  TacuU'  per  annum  viy 

Thom'  Crysp  Clericus  per  annum  "U 

Job'  Mekkyng"  per  annum  cvj    viij 

Tliom'  Wbitby  Clericus  per  annum  1 

Kic'us  Ruesell'  per  aunum  xxj 

Walterus  Langford'  per  annum  xig 

Ten'  nuper  Will'i  atte  Mill'  per  annum  Hiij    viij 

Thom'  Keuerele  per  annum  Ix 

Job'  Astell'  Cappellanus  per  annum  c 

Will's  Widme^  per  annum  xl 

Ric'  Cruse  per  annum 
Joh'  Cranley  per  annum 
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Ric'  Cranley  per  annum 

"i'j     xj 

Kxecutom  Joh'is  Carbonel' 
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Wiir«Pynnorei«raimuin 

Ixvj 
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Will's  Fouler'  per  SDiumi 

"ij 

.lull'  Cornyssch' 

xxix 

Joh'eB  Parker  Cotellev  per  annum 

xliiij 

Joh'  t'letc  Junior  per  aniiura 

xl 

Executores  Henr'  Payne  per  annum 

'1 

Simon  Wynchecombu  i>er  annum 

Rob'ua  Prynce  per  annum 

liii 

iuj 

Henr'  .lolipaa  Capellauus  por  annum 

X 

Mag'r  Joh'ea  Bernard'  per  annum 

xl 

Will's  liraklev  Cnpellanue  per  annum 
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Joh'ea  Bulstrode  per  annum 
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Thorn'  Rolf 
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Will's  Aigentjne  per  annum  Armiger 
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Will's  Wynkefeld'  Armiger  per  annum 
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Johes  Micol  Vynter  per  annum 

xii 

Henr'  Hasilmeie 

xl 

Relicta  Kynwardesle 

xl 

Joh'  Louthe  per  annum 
Rob'iis  Mildenliale  per  annum 
Joh'  Pounder  per  annum 
Bic'ua  Herewod'  per  annum 
Gilbertus  Uoo  per  annum 
Will's  Wliitman  per  annum 
Simon  Benfeld'  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Wydmere  per  annum 
Thorn'  Lyncoln'  per  annum 
Joh'  Gierke  Armiger  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Thresch'  Nett'  per  annum 
Joh'  Smerte  per  annum 
Rob'uB  Luton'  per  annum 
Alic'  Brian  per  annum 
Thom'  Coffyn  y^t  annum 
Thorn'  Broun  Grocer  per  annum 
Agn'  Corbet  per  annum 
Joh'es  Gaver  per  annum 
Henr'  Sibaey  per  annum 
Will'a  Watkyn  per  annum 
Will's  Reynold'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Lalsham  per  annum 
Joh'  Seynt  .Termayn  per  annum 
5Iaitiiiua  Gwlanl'  per  annum 
Rogenis  Stoketon'  per  annum 
Rob'us  Twyer  pannar'  per  annum 
Henr'  Garnet  de  Seynt  Albon' 
Cecilia  Sotherey  per  annum 
Will's  Burcestr'  ))et  annum 
Una  Cantaria  in  ecclesia  sancti  Antonii 
per  annum 
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Ric'us  Aillewjn  per  onDtiiu  xxij        ij 

EKecn  tores    D'ne     de    Holbech'    per 

annum  xiij     iiij 

Joli'cs  Sayer  per  annum  x 

Joh'cs  ^lelton'  per  annum  xl 

Joh'  Miilton'  pellipar'  |ior  auiium  vj         xxj  q' 

Joh'  Ali3yn  ]>er  annum  iiij       x 

Executores  Will'i  Cressewik'  per  annum  cviij     iiij 

Joli'  Bcrde^Tove  per  annum  cHij 

Steph'ns  Edolf  per  annum  iiij   viij 

Rub'us  Guppey  per  annum  viij     xv 

Will's  Anileby  per  annujii  Iv     iiij 

Thoni'  Elsyng'  per  aimimi  xl 

Hie'  Burj's  per  annum  xxxiij     iiij 

Joh'  Clement  per  annum  Ixvj    viij 

Joh'  Clayhan)  per  annum  xxvj    viy 

Kelicta  Joh'is  Bere  per  annum  xl 

Rob'ua  Russel!  per  annum  xiij      vj    viij 

Kic'  Broun  per  annum  xl 

Waltems  Bri^e  de  Reygate  per  annum  cvj    viij 

Joh'  Dekene  Grocer  per  annum  x 

Job'  Weston'  per  annum  c 

Job'  Bage  pet  annum  xxxv 

Will'us  Frost  per  annum  iiij     yj    viij 

(Japella  de  Colcbirch'  per  annum 
Thom'  MoTsted'  per  annum 
Job'  Wyncheeombe  per  annum 
Job'  Ballard'  i>er  annum 
Execu  tores  Joh'is  Forater  per  annum 
Job'  Betoign'  per  annum 
Walterua  Setter"  per  annum 
Ric'  Wodecok'  per  annum 
Thom'  Wyncheoombe  per  annum 
Ph'us  Barton'  Armiger  pet  annum  rij     xv 

Will's  Cast'  per  annum  xl 

Job's  Hales  per  annum  iiij 

Will's  Ruabm'  per  annum  iij 

Ric'ua  atte  Well'  per  annum  ijj 
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Johes  Roys  Armiger  per  annum  iiij       vj    viij 

Capella  de  Col...er'  per  annum  xiiij 

Joh'na  Blomvile  per  annum  xx 

Joh'ea  Scha...on'  per  annum  x 

Will's  Oxenfotd'  per  annum  viij 

Joh'es  Stratton'  Chauiideler  per  annum  IxvJ     viij 

Tbom'  Hethe  per  annum  Iiij     iijj 

Joh'ea  Elynguham  per  annum  Jx 

Joh'na  Bray  per  annum  iiij 

Relicta  Job'  Lamby  per  annum  xvj 

Job'es  Cressi  pet  annum  x 

Joh'es  Vyne  per  annum  xvii 

Henr'  Chambte  per  annum 
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Joh'ee  Absoloa'  per  anDum 
Will's  Beuerich*  per  annum 
Kob'us  Edward'  per  annum 
Thorn'  Eyre  Couper  per  annum 
Rob'us  Chmterfiirii'  per  anniini 
Joh'  Tettisburi  per  annum 
Joh'ca  Paria  per  aanura 
Keginaldus  Courteye  pei  annum 
WUI'b  Clifford'  per  annum 
Will's  Enot  per  annum 
Hug*  Game  per  anuam 
Joh'es  Snypeton'  per  annum 
•Tob'na  Northlond'  per  annum 
D'n's  Joh'ea  Gerbray  per  annum 
Will's  Dive  per  annum 
Joh'es  Widmere  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Iklynton'  Clericua  per  annum 
Alanus  Hull'  per  annum 
Ed'ue  Bretnell'  per  annum 
Joh'ee  Brikeles  per  annum 
HoBpic'  Meicator'  Hanc'  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Wolf  et  Joh'es  Martjn   per 

annum 
Joh'es  Cosyn  Clericus  por  annum 
Joh'ea  Beket  per  annum 
RogeruB  Cheyne  per  annum 
Bic'uB  Cliderhowe  per  annum 
Th'  Pyneh'on  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Borham  per  annum 
Walt^ms  Landriae  per  annum 
Tenentes  quondam    Will'!    Staundon' 

per  a" 
Tenentes  quondam  Vavtot'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Dowblei'  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Smyth'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Megr'  per  annum 
Rob'us  Marchall'  per  annum 
Joh'es  Kyngesmeir  per  atnum 
Will's  Est  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Kelsey  per  annum 
Godefr'  Colvyle  per  annum 
Joh'es  clericus  ecclesie  aancti  Dionia' 
Rob'us  Upgate  per  annum 
Rad'us  Silkeston'  per  annum 
Jacobus  Knyght  per  annum 
Will's  Loveney  per  annum 
Rob'a  Whaplode  per  annum 
Rob'ua  Writuir  pet  annum 
Gilbertus  Prynce  per  annum 
Joh'es  Atdenham  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Reynold'  per  annum 
Joh'ea  Waterman  per  annum 
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Jot'ea  Boneauntr"  per  annum 
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D'n's  Joh'es  Salle  per  annum 
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Job's  Aashuist  per  annum 
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Joh'ee  Savjn  per  annum 
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Joh'ee  Gambon'  per  annum 

XTij 

ix 

Joh'  Seder"  per  annum 

XX 

Joh'  Storme  Capellanua  per  annum 

IxxTin 

Relicta  Joh'  Cornewaile  per  annum 

xl 

Jacobus  Cok'  Coteller  per  annum 

luij 

Steph'us  Sewale  per  annum 

Ix^ 

ix 

Thom'  Bamet  per  annum 

xxxvj 

vg 

Bob'tUB  Markele  per  annum 
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Th'  Somerset  per  annum 
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vu 

WUl'us  Beauchamp'  per  annum 

Ux 

Inteberugh'  Aimiger  per  annum 
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KeUcta  WUl'l  Cumberton'  per  annum 
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Joh'  Denyngton'  Coteller'  per  annnm 
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Joh'  Trenchemer'  per  annum 
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Alio'  Swanbone  per  annum 
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Joh'  Preutot  Draper  per  annum 

Ix 

Gui  Tirry  Baker 
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Thom'  Squirri  per  annum 
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Joh'  Hotot  per  annum 
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Joh'  Wotton'  Haberdascher*  per  annum 

XXX 

Katerina  Streche  per  annum 
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Nich'uB  Wilkeshire  per  onnum 

X 

Walterus  Marwe  per  annum 

xl 

Thom'  Islham  per  annum 
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Walterus  Chertsey  per  annum 
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Ric'us  Noket  pec  annum 
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Ric'us  Bacton'  per  annum 
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Hawes  Yonga  per  annum 
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Joh'es  Creek'  per  annum 
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Galfr'ua  Cook'  per  annum 
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WiU'ufl  Brounyng'  per  annum 

xiij 
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^Tccetlitngs  at  Meetings  of  t^e  Xtogal  ^cJistoUisual 
Snstitute. 

November  4th,  1886. 
J.  T.  MiGKLETBWAiTB,  £sq.,  F.S.A.,  V.P.,  iu  the  Chair. 


The  followiDg  commuDication  was  received  from  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Hirat:— 

"  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  report  from  Asia  Minor,  a  very  gloomy  prospect 
for  Aichmology.  Owing  to  n  newly  aroused  fit  of  jealousy,  aod  to  a 
Enllen  opposition  to  all  excuse  for  Western  encroachment  or  interference, 
the  sites  of  the  Ionian  cities  and  the  seats  of  the  former  empires  are 
condemned  to  remain  unearthed.  This  retrograde  poHcy  is  unfortunately, 
but  too  vigotouely  enforced  by  some  newly  appointed  officials,  in  a 
department  of  the  Turkish  administratiou  now  first  called  into  exiatence 
for  the  Inspection  and  Preservation  of  Antiquities,  who  have  some 
tinctnie  of  European  cultivation  and  just  that  smattering  knowledge  of 
ut  which  will  prove  prejudiciaL  Their  aigument  is,  if  treasures  lie 
huiied  in  our  eoil,  we  had  better  keep  thran  ourselves ;  but  as  neither 
Turkish  euergj'  ot  resource  will  allow  of  excavations,  the  Govenunent, 
dog-in-the-manger-Iike,  will  do  nothii^  themselvee  to  raap  the  fruits  of 
industry  and  will  allow  no  one  else  to  do  so.  Thus  all  axtJuBological 
research  in  the  CHtoman  dominions  has  come  to  a  standstill,  and  there  is 
no  |)roBpect  for  the  present,  so  I  am  told  by  our  oonsulaz  agent  here,  of 
any  fresh  diggings  being  allowed  for  the  future.  Meanwhile,  owing  to 
gned  and  ignorance,  a  wholesale  destruction  is  going  on  at  Smyrna  of 
the  Macedonian,  Roman,  Byzantine  and  Genoese  walls  and  towera  that 
crown  the  height  of  Mount  Pagus,  and  make  such  an  imposing  spectacle 
when  the  city  is  first  seen  from  the  sea.  This  work  of  Vandalism  b^;un 
eighteen  months  ago,  will  not  want  long  to  acctmipliah  an  irreparable 
injury  to  the  lovers  of  art  and  antiquity,  and  to  those  who  wish  that  the 
continuity  of  history  should  be  preserved  in  visible  signs  before  our 
eyes.  The  rapidly  increasing  dimensions  of  this  second  city  of  the 
Empire,  make  the  demand  for  building  materials  so  gnat,  that  the  so-called 
municipal  authorities  here  have  not  been  able  to  resist  tha  temptation 
of  selling  to  all-comers  such  a  valuable  quarry  of  weUrdressed  stones.  All 
protest  hitherto  has  proved  utterly  unavailing,  awl  ovg  EagUah  oonault 
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Mr.  Pennis,  so  distingoished  a 

the  matter  as  his  cot^erlt.     The  advent,  however,  of  Sir 

as  OUT  Ambassador  to  Conatontinople,  and  the  ever-ahifting  phases  of  the 

Eastoni  Question,  may,  at  no  distant  period,  afford  an  opening  for  some 

intervention  on  our  part,  of  which  it  may  be  our  duty  to  take  immediate 

and  complete  advantage. 

"  Smyrna,  22nd  October,  1886." 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  St.  John  Hope,  seconded  by  the  Rev. 
F.  Spunell,  the  following  resolution  was  unanimously  carried  : — 
"  That  this  Institute  r^rets  to  hear  from  Mr.  Hiist  of  the  destruction 
which  is  going  on  in  ue  Turkish  Empire,  and  requests  the  President 
and  CouucU  to  take  any  steps  which  they  may  think  "fit  in  order  to 
bring  the  matter  before  the  proper  authorities  with  a  view  to  its 
prevention." 

Mr.  W.  M.  Flinders  Petrie  read  a  paper  on  "The  Finding  of 
DaphinD,"  which  is  printed  at  page  30.  The  site  of  Tell  Defenneh 
near  Eantara  is  now  shown,  by  the  writer's  excavations  this  spring, 
to  be  the  Stratopeda  or  campa  of  the  Ionian  and  Karian  mercenaries, 
the  whole  site  being  covered  with  Greek  and  Egyptian  remains  of  the 
twenty-sixth  dynasty ;  the  fort  was  founded  by  Peamtik  L,  and  the 
place  wu  desolated  imder  Aahmes  by  the  removal  of  the  Greeks, 
exactly  as  stated  by  Herodotua  The  palace-fort  here  was  the 
"  Pharaoh's  house  in  Tahponhea,"  named  by  Jeremiah,  and  the  pave- 
ment mentioned  by  the  prophet  was  discovered ;  the  building  is  still 
called  by  the  Arabs  "  the  palace  of  the  Jew's  daughter,"  apparently  in 
memory  of  the  "king's  daughters"  of  Judah,  who  fled  there  with 
Johauan  and  the  Jewish  refugees  in  587  B.C.  The  archteological 
results  are  mainly  in  Greek  vase  painting,  a  great  quantity  of  ar^iaic 
pottery  having  been  found ;  iron  work  and  jewellery  are  also  common 
in  this  site,  besides  immense  numbers  of  weights.  The  foundation 
deposits  of  Psomtik  L  were  tsken  out  from  each  corner  of  the  fort 
The  writer's  other  discoveries  this  year  for  the  Egyptian  Exploration 
Fund,  at  Nankratis,  Buto  and  Tell  Nebesheh,  were  also  briefly  described. 

In  offering  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  to  Mr.  Petrie,  the  Chairman 
congratulated  him  upon  his  luck  as  well  as  upon  his  work,  and 
regretted  to  hear  the  final  words  of  bis  paper,  namely,  that  he  would 
not  at  present  be  at  work  again  for  the  li^ptiau  Exploration  Fund. 

Mr.  A.  Biker  read  a  paper  on  "Architecture  and  ArchsBology," 
advocating  the  closer  onion  of  the  two  sciences.  Yotes  of  thanks  were 
passed  to  Mr.  Petrie  and  to  Mr.  Baker, 


Jknttiinitics  sitb  flBnrke  of  Jiit  4Exhtbtteli. 

By  Mr.  PktBik — Egyptian  antiquities,  including  some  fine  exampbs 
in  gold. 

By  Hr.  E.  Badart : — A  largo  amphora  found  with  seventeenth 
century  remains.  It  waa  thought  that  this  vessel  waa  of  the  time  of 
tiie  Commonwealth,  and  probably  for  the  importation  of  crude  oil 
from  the  Mediterruiean.  ^-~  i  \ 
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December  2iid,  1886. 
T.  H.  Batlis,  Eeq.,  Q.C.,  ia  the  Chair. 

Ht.  T.  Bent  read  a  paper  od  "  Homeric  Parallels  from  Modem 
Greek  Life,"  in  which  the  foUonring  subjects  were  treatcJ  of : — 
Reasons  for  the  continuity  of  myth  and  custom  in  the  remoter 
Turicish  Islands;  a  modem  village  asBembloge  like  n  Homeric  one;  a 
pOgriniage  on  Earpathoe,  parallels  from  Homeric  meals  ;  the  singing, 
dancing,  and  game-playing  just  as  described  by  Homer, — female  life : 
spinning  at  the  loom,  embroidery;  at  the  welts  ;  fear  of  raven's  croak; 
a  washing  picnic  on  Samoa  compared  with  Xauaicaa's ;  treading  in 
trenches  the  dirty  linen, — mountain  cave  life  :  cheese  making,  and 
tending  of  lambe,  like  that  described  in  Homer's  account  of  the  cave 
of  Polyphemus ;  the  Huperhuman  strength  of  Cyclo[)s  compared  with 
modem  dragons;  imagined  strength  of  ancestors  illustrated  from 
modem  life, — the  nymphs  of  the  streams  and  gladee  still  existing  in 
nereids ;  marriage  with  nentids  and  god-like  progeny ;  manner  of 
catching  naraids  compared  with  that  of  Proteus  ;  superstitions  con- 
ceming  srieezii^ ;  the  son  and  its  similarity  to  Hyperion ;  Helios 
acting  as  spy  and  messenger, — death  parallels ;  eimilarity  between  the 
modem  Chf^n  and  the  Homeric  Hades ;  the  apocalypse  of  the  Virgin 
compared  with  the  eleventh  Odyssey  ;  death  wails ;  the  laying  out  of 
the  dead;  the  dirges  sang  by  relatives;  quick  bunal  compared  with 
similar  accounts  in  the  Homeric  poems. 

Dr.  Fitz-Patrick  confinnod  what  Mr.  Bent  bad  said  and  instanced  further 
parallel^  many  of  which  are  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
Christianity  bad  never  succeeded  in  driving  out  the  old  pagan  customs. 

Mr,  Justice  Pinhey  said  that  some  of  the  customs  mentioned  by 
Mr.  Bent  still  existed  among  the  Brahmins  of  India. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Bent 

Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  contributed  a  paper  "  On  the  Bemains  of  an 
Ankerboldat  Bengeo  Church,  Herts."  This  had  only  lately  been  recog- 
nized as  a  dmmu  ineluDt,  and  was  clearly  proved  by  the  evidences  of  the 
stonework,  or  rather  the  blocked-up  holes  in  it,  which  received  the  ends 
of  the  roof  timbers.  It  appears  that  a  wooden  hut  had  been  planted 
against  the  outside  wall  on  the  north  side  of  the  apsidal-ended  chancel, 
and  an  entrance  rudely  broken  into  it  from  the  chancel.  There  are 
no  signs  of  the  existence  of  a  door,  so  that  the  anker  would  have  passed 
freely  &om  his  deu  to  the  church.  Such  liberty  was,  indeed,  not  usual, 
and  it  aeems  to  have  rather  rested  with  the  recluse  himself  to  settle  the 
degree  of  strictness  under  which  he  chose  to  retire  from  the  world.  The 
bold  measuieG  about  8  ft.  in  length,  the  width  is  uncertain,  and  the 
height  about  6  ft.  A  recess  in  tiio  chancel  wall  outside  indicates  the 
anker's  seat,  and  probably  his  steeping- place  also.  From  the  rudeness  of 
the  work,  Mr.  Micklethwaite  was  inclined  to  give  to  this  little  refuge 
a  date  earlier  than  the  fourteenth  century. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Micklethwaite,  whoso  paper 
is  printed  at  page  26. 

jLtttuputtce  anh  SBochs  of  Jlrt  tSxhibiteli. 

By  Admibal  TREHLBrr. — A  plan,  illustrating  a  system  of  disposing  of 

the  remains  of  the  dead  in  prehistoric  times,  a  system  of  which  only 
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three  examples  have  aa  yet  been  found.  The  case  in  question  consists  of 
a  eeries  of  tbiee  chambers,  stone-lined  and  covered,  and  connected 
by  narrow  pasaagee,  all  of  vhicb  were  examined  and  planned  in  1865. 
liiese  remains  are  situated  at  Eerindervelen,  near  KermarqueT,  Carnac 
Admiral  Tremlett  also  exhibited  a  drawing  of  a  Roman  cinerary  urn, 
ornamented,  from  Finiaterro. 
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POPULAR  COONTY  HISTOErES.— A  HISTORY  OP  BERKSHIRE  By 
UmL-CoI.  CooFBi  Kma,  P.Q^  294  pp.  LundoD  :  RUiot  Stixik,  «S,  Patornostor 
Roir,  1887. 

In  nn  age,  which  teems  with  little  handbooks  to  every  conceivable 
branch  of  humnn  knowled^,  admirably  adapted  for  perusal  in  an 
expren  tiaiii,  Dr.  Dryasdust  himself  could  not  expect  that  the  counties 
of  £  n  land  would  long  remaiu  without  histories,  dieaper,  less  ponderons, 
and  more  popular  than  the  costly,  magnificent,  and  learned  volumes 
which  oppress  with  their  weight  tho  shelves  of  that  scholar's  library. 
Perfect  mines  of  archseotogical  and  genealogical  information  exist  in 
them  anent  almost  every  parish  in  England,  while  their  prefaces  on  the 
history  of  the  counties  they  deal  with,  and  their  appendices  on  botany, 
zoology,  geology,  &c.,  contain  enough  material  to  rig  out,  for  each 
county,  a  much  thicker  volume  than  that  whose  name  heads  this  notice. 
We  own  to  a  profound  admiration  for  these  ponderous  tomes  with  their 
great  folding  pedigrees,  and  their  engravings  of  the  seats  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry,  each  with  a  dedication  at  foot  in  terms  which  our  modem 
taste  may  reckon  a  little  fulsome.  True  it  is,  that  the  information  given 
is  sometimes  wanting  according  to  our  modem  lights,  sometimes 
incorrect.  John  Evans  was  not  known  to  their  writers,  and  the 
prehistoric  man,  palceolithic,  or  neolithic,  river  drift  or  cave,  finds  no 
place  in  their  pages,  though  we  may  read  of  a  giant's  humenia,  six  feet 
long,  or  of  the  finding  of  a  thunder  bolt,  "  Castles "  Clark  was  not 
bom  then,  and  all  earthworks  are  set  down  as  Roman  camps,  and  the 
distinction  between  a  square  keep  and  a  shell  keep  had  not  then  been 
drawn ;  nor  had  Willis  and  Hartehome  shown  how  to  make  architec- 
tural details  explain  ancient  documente  and  acconnts,  and  ancient 
documents  and  accounts  explain  architectural  detaita.  In  spite  of  all 
these  deficiences,  archeologists  of  the  present  day  have  reason  to  be 
grateful  to  the  laborious  topographical  writers  who  preceded  them ;  in 
their  works  much  is  preserved  that  otherwise  would  by  now  be  irre- 
coverably lost,  such  as  mention  of  long  obliterated  earthworks,  Roman 
inscriptions  which  have  [too  often  the  case  !]  disappeared ;  monuments 
in  churches,  which  have  fallen  under  the  attacks  of  the  restorer,  and 
many  quaint  bits  of  folklore,  which  otherwise  would  be  now  forgotten. 
All  county  histories  are  not,  however,  on  the  same  footing,  as  regards 
value ;  wide  indeed  is  the  gap  between  Hodgson's  magnificent  fragment 
in  seven  quarto  volumes  about  Northumberland  and  Hutchinson's 
History  of  the  neighbouring  county  of  Cumberland  in  two  volumes ; 
the  one  is  all  that  a  county  history  should  be,  the  life  work 
of    a   Bcbobi,    the   other  replete    with    information,    good,    bad,    and 
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indifferent,  shovelled  together  as  n  publisher'e  speculation.  We  are  not 
likely  in  future  to  Bee  the  number  of  county  histories  on  the  old  scale 
added  to;  the  work  is  now  sub-divided  and  distributed  between  many 
societies ;  the  fatina  and  the  pyra  and  the  geology  are  dealt  with  in 
books  confined  to  one  branch  alone,  such  as  for  instance  Macpherson's 
and  Duckworth's  "Birds  of  Cumberland"  and  Ward's  "Groology  of 
the  Lake  District".  Mr.  Foster  and  the  Harleian  and  kindred  societies 
take  off  the  pedigrees,  while  the  Surteee,  the  Chetbam,  and  stmilar 
associations  take  off  the  documents  ;  local  antiquarian  and  archoo- 
logical  societiee  (not  n^lecting  pedigrees  or  documents)  go  into 
the  parochial  and  minuter  details.  Formerly  a  country  squire,  curioua 
in  the  history  of  his  own  parts,  bought  one  ponderous  and  expensira 
foHo  Or  quarto  ;  now-arday  he  buys  a  great  many  little  books  and 
subscribes  to  the  local  antiquarian  and  scientific  societiss,  and  we 
foncy  the  change  is  the  worse  for  his  purse.  When  all  the  matters  we 
have  mentioned  are  drafted  into  separate  publications,  there  is  little  left 
for  a  county  historian  to  do,  but  to  amplify  into  an  octavo  of  some  300 
pages,  what  would  have  merely  formed  his  predecessor's  preface  or 
general  introdactioa 

This  field,  hitherto  vacant,  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  made  his  own ;  the 
"History  of  Berkshire"  is  the  fourth  in  hie  series  of  county  histories 
that  he  has  launched  upon  the  public.  For  his  first  volume  he  issued 
the  history  of  an  eastern  county,  namely  Norfolk,  for  his  second  a 
western  one,  namely  Devonshire,  while  the  third,  Derbyshire,  he 
selected  from  the  Midlands.  Abandoning  now  any  selection  on 
geographical  reasons  Mr.  Stock  would  seem  to  have  selected  Berkshire, 
the  Boyal  County,  as  appropriate  to  the  Jubilee  year. 

The  county  of  Berkshire  is  the  square  of  country,  which  according  to 
Asser  derived  its  name  from  the  abundance  of  "bearroc  "  or  box  trees 
among  its  woodlands,  a  district  wedged  into  an  angle  which  the  Thames 
makes  at  Oxford,  where,  after  running  eastward  from  its  source,  it 
suddenly  turns  to  the  south,  to  cleave  its  way  through  chalk  uplands  to 
Beading  and  the  Kennet  valley.  Chalk  downs  spread  over  the  heart  of 
it  from  the  Thames  to  Hampshire,  and  the  fertile  Kennet  valley  to  the 
south  lies  pressed  between  these  uplands  and  the  barren  and  tangled 
country  about  Windsor.  In  the  north,  about  the  vale  of  White  Horse, 
the  deep  clay  soil  supersedes  the  chalk.  Colonel  Cooper  King,  in  his 
firat  chapter,  deal^  with  the  broad  geological  conditions  of  this  district, 
and  asserts  tliat  jialeolithic  man  first  came  upon  ila  scene  during  the 
continental  period,  when  the  English  Channel  was  dry  land  and  the 
Thames  ran  into  the  German  Rhine.  Professor  Boyd  Dawkins  has 
proved  that  the  paleolithic  man,  if  he  stood  on  one  of  the  bills  com- 
manding a  view  of  tlie  district  above  Windsor  in  the  winter  time, 
would  have  seen  vast  herds  of  reindeer  crossing  the  Thames,  and  in  the 
summer  herds  of  horses  and  bisons  availing  themselves  of  the  fords, 
with  wolves  and  bears  in  their  train.  Remains  of  all  these  animals 
were  found  at  fteindeer-ford  at  Windsor  in  1867.  The  evidences  of  the 
existence  of  polisolithic  man  in  Berkshire  are  conclusive,  though  not 
numerous ;  they  were  mostly  discovered  by  Dr.  J.  Stevens,  who  was  the 
firat  to  investigate  the  Reading  drifts  in  1879;  they  consist  of  rude 
flakes,  scrapers,  and  oval  or  pointed  axes,  roughly  chipped,  associated 
with  teeth  and  bones  of  mammoth,  rhinoceros,  and  bos,  and  may  be 
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Been  in  the  Beading  museum.  In  course  of  time  the  land  giadoally 
sank,  the  English  Channel  came  into  existence,  anA  the  paleolithic  man 
disappeared,  to  make  way  for  the  neolithic  man  or  man  of  the  polished 
and  chipped  stone  period,  a  long-skuUed  or  dolichocephalic  race,  who  were 
overpowered  by  a  stronger,  round-skulled,  or  brachycephalic  race,  using 
better  weapons  of  possibly  etoae  and  certainly  bronze.  These  races 
foond  the  couutiy  in  a  sufficiently  wild  condition  ;  the  clayey  vatleya 
were  the  moet  suitable  to  the  growth  of  forest  trees  and  v^etation,  and 
the  Thamee  valley  van  probably  full  of  tangled  jungle ;  the  peat  beds 
of  the  Keunet  show  that  its  valley  held  dense  thickets,  which,  uniting 
with  the  woodlands  of  the  Lodden  and  Blackwater,  expanded  to  the 
eastward  into  the  great  forest  that  occupied  the  Bagshot  Sands  as  far  as 
Windsor,  the  "  Beairuc  Wudu."  The  district,  afterwards  Berkshire, 
was  well  protected  from  invaders  on  the  south,  for  it  was  covered  to  the 
Bouth  and  east  by  the  great  forest  of  the  Weald,  the  Andreadsweald, 
extending  for  120  miles  from  Hampshire  to  the  Medway,  while  the 
thickets  of  Southampton  water  and  the  western  forest,  tending  round  by 
Dorset  and  Wiltshire  to  the  valley  of  the  Frome,  covered  its  south  and 
weel  As  the  Thames  covered  its  east  and  northern  boundaries,  access 
to  the  district  could  be  bod  only  where  fords  existed,  or  passes  through 
the  great  forests ;  and  by  these  lines  the  successive  waves  of  immi- 
grants must  have  entered.  The  earliei  wave  of  immigrants,  the 
dolichocephalic,  a  Celtic  lace,  probably  came  over  from  the  continent 
dry  foot,  and  came  into  Berkshire  from  the  east  across  the  Thames ; 
while  the  later  wave,  a  brachycephalic  race,  from  the  Belgic  tribes  of 
Gaul,  first  of  all  held  the  souUiem  coast  of  England,  and  came  fiom 
thence  into  Berkshire  from  the  south  through  the  forest  passes,  their 
tdtimate  northern  boundary,  the  last  of  the  Belgic  ditches,  being  the 
Wansdike,  a  magnificent  earthwork,  which  ran  from  the  woodlands  of 
Berkshire  to  the  Bristol  Channel ;  thus  before  the  Christian  em 
Berkshire  was  occupied  on  its  north  by  Celts  proper,  and  on  its  south  by 
remnants  of  Celtic  tribes,  and  by  their  conquerors,  the  Atrebatian  branch 
of  the  BelgK,  whose  capital  was  at  Gwahl  Vawr  {afterwards  Silchester) 
on  the  northern  border  of  Hampshire.  The  remains  in  Berkshire  of 
this  Celtic  and  Belgic  period  are  numerous  and  important,  but  Colonel 
Cooper  Eling  declines  to  apportion  thetn  between  the  two  with  any 
degree  of  exactitude  ;  he  su^eets  that  the  roads  and  the  hill 
fortresses  should  bo  taken  to  be  originally  of  Celtic  construction,  unless 
they  can  be  proved  to  be  othemise.  Colonel  Cooper  King  considers  the 
oldest  and  most  important  road  in  Berkshire  to  be  the  Bidgeway,  that 
crosses  the  Usley  Downs,  and  is  part  of  the  Icknield  or  Ickle ton-street, 
which  joined  the  Iceni  of  the  eastern  counties  with  the  Damnonii  of 
Devon.  In  Berkshire  it  is  guarded  by  a  series  of  hill  fortreasea  to  its 
north  at  Lowbury,  Letcombe,  Hackpen  Hill,  and  Uffington,  two  of  which 
are  earthworks  of  great  magnitude.  Another  branch  of  the  Icknield 
Way  crossed  the  Thames  at  Moulsford  to  Wantage,  also  guarded  by 
earthworks.  Another  road  ran  from  Oxford  to  t'arringdon,  passing 
Cherbury  Camp.  Other  roads  ran  across  the  south  of  the  county,  and 
no  less  than  seven  unite  the  fords  of  the  lliames  and  the  Kennot ;  all 
these  pass  Celtic  earthworks  and  barrows.  Three  of  the  great  military 
roads  of  Antonine's  Itineraries  intersect  Berkshire,  oU  concentrating  at 
Calleva,  the  ancient  Gwahl  Vawr  of  the  Belgie  and  the  Silchester  of 
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the  preaent  day,  situate  upon  the  northern  border  of  Hampshire ;  it  Tras 
a  most  important  centre  on  the  great  road  or  roads,  for  they  there 
diverged,  from  Londinium  to  the  west,  and  thus  our  author  does  well  in 
taking  it,  though  not  in  the  county,  as  his  starting  point  from  which  to 
examine  Roman  Berkshire.  The  Roman  stations  of  Spin»,  Thamesia, 
and  Bibracte  belong  to  this  county,  but  Spin»,  at  Speen,  near  Newbury, 
is  the  only  one  that  is  positively  alIocat«d ;  Oie  district  is  not  very  rich 
in  Roman  remains,  and  those  that  exist  are  rather  of  a  domestic  character 
than  great  camps,  but  the  place-names  alone  would  prove  the  Roman 
occupation  if  nothing  else  did  ;  many  large  hoards  of  Roman  coins  have 
been  found  in  the  county,  but  Colonel  Cooper-King  does  not  tell  us, 
what  the  Roman  antiquary  would  like  to  know,  the  precise  circim- 
stances  of  each  find ;  perhaps  Mr.  Thompson- Watkin  will  come  after 
him,  The  Roman  went  at  last,  and  there  has  been  much  dispute  as  to 
the  amount  of  trace  in  the  character  of  the  English  people  thab  the 
Roman  left  behind  him.  Colonel  Cooper-King  thinks  ho  left  but  little, 
and  that  the  province  of  Britain  was  but  a  Roman  Algeria  or  an 
English  Hindostan  ;  indeed  we  think  it  certain  that  a  visit  to  our  own 
Indian  Empire  would  facilitate  our  understanding  of  Roman  Britain. 

We  know  little  of  the  Saxon  conquest  of  Berkshire.  The  Gewissas, 
better  known  as  the  West  Saxons,  made  a  permanent  settlement  on  the 
south  coast  about  514,  with  the  intention  of  forcing  their  conquests  to 
the  upland  of  the  Gwent,  and  so  to  strike  across  it  into  the  heart  of 
England.  They  soon  secured  Winchester  (GwentKjeaster) ;  their 
advance  was  checked  by  a  defeat  in  520  at  Badbury  or  Mount  Baden. 
About  552  they  took  the  fortress  of  Old  Sarum,  and  swept  over  the 
present  Wiltshire,  and  four  years  later  a  victory  at  Cunetio  admitted 
them  to  the  Marlborough  Downs,  which  gave  them  easy  access  to  the 
centre  of  England.  From  thence  they  soon  overran  the  district  over 
which  the  White  Horse  glimmers,  and  extended  their  settlements  to 
the  "  Bearroc  Wudu  ",  on  the  south  of  the  Thames,  east  of  the  new 
settlement  of  the  Saxon  house  of  the  Readings.  This  completed  the 
winning  of  the  southern  uplands,  and  the  future  Berkshire  became  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Wessex,  gradually  became  Christianised,  and  its  first 
bishop  had  his  see  at  Dorchester. 

With  the  advent  of  the  Danes  the  Berkshire  record  becomes  mora 
exciting.  In  871  their  host,  under  Guthrum  or  Gorm,  sailed  up  the 
Thames  post  London,  aud  seized  a  tongue  of  land  some  half  a  mile 
from  Reading  for  its  camp,  from  which  their  foragers  sallied  for  food 
and  plunder.  An  assault  upon  this  camp  by  the  West  Saxons  under 
Alfred  and  Etlielred  the  King  failed,  and  as  they  fell  back  the 
Danes  p;ished  on  along  the  Ridgcway  and  entrenched  themselves  on  the 
heights  of  Ashdown.  By  a  masterly  piece  of  strategy  they  had  cut  the 
communication  of  the  'West  Saxons  with  their  base  at  Gwent,  seized 
its  encampments,  and  forced  the  West  Saxons,  instead  of  themselves,  to 
become  the  stormers.  The  great  battle  of  ^lilscesdun  that  ensued  was 
one  of  the  turning  points  in  our  national  history.  The  Englishmen, 
under  Alfred,  stormed  and  carried  the  heights,  and  the  routed  host  of 
Guthrum  fled  to  refuge  in  its  Reading  camp.  Colonel  Cooper-King's 
speculations  on  the  site  of  this  great  battle  are  well  worth  perusal,  and 
seem  conclusive.  The  story  of  the  surprise  of  Wessex,  and  of  the 
events  leading  up  to  the  peace  of   Wodmore,  by  which   the  tide  of 
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invaeioa  was  ultimate!;  tamed,  may  well  be  considered  Berkshire 
biatoij ;  for  Al&ed  himself  was  a  Berkshire  man,  horn  at  Wantage,  and 
we  leave  our  author  to  tell  it,  which  he  does  rather  too  Wicfly.  IIo 
finds  little  to  narrate  in  the  Norman  Conquest,  and  he  gives  iia  brief  but 
dear  accounts,  or  rather  lists  of  where  Saxou,  Danish,  and  fforraan 
remaiDS  exist  :  the  space  at  his  disposal  hinders  him  from  going 
into  details. 

Two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  Military  History  of  Berkshire.      One 
dealint;  with   "  Its  Fortresses :   theii  Rise  and  Fall " ;  the  other  with 
"Its  Wars" — a    somewhat  confusing  and  ligzag  arrangement,  for  as 
"  Its   Wars  "  are    the   causes  of    "  Their  Rise  and    Fall "   our   author 
involves  himself  in  a  certain  amount  of  harking  back  and  of  reiteration. 
Colonel   Cooper-King  enumerates  as  the  Berkshire  fortresses  Wallin^'- 
ford,  Windsor,  Reading,  Donnington,  Forringtlon,  Ncwburj',  and  Briglit- 
welL     The  first  three  are  set  down  by  Mr.  Clark  as  having  had  slicll 
keeps    erected   on  very    ancient    earthworks  ;   Walliiigford  as  a   good 
example  of  a  shell  keep  on  the  line  of  the  enceinte  wall,     These  three, 
and  that  at   Oxford  guarded  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  kept  the 
fonla   and    were  of   first  cksB  importance.     Farringdon  guarded  the 
Thames    at    Radcot  Bridge;    Newbury  the    passage   over   ttie    middle 
Kennet ;    Donnington,    and  Brightwell   were    probably    more    foitilied 
manor  houses,  the  former  of  wUcb  has  an  interesting  record  during  the 
Rubles  of  the  17th  century.      Colonel  Cooper-King  gives  a  popular 
account  of  Windsor  Castle,  but  be  has  omitted  from  his  li^t  of  inter- 
ments in  the  "Tomb  House,"  two  or  three  that  he  should  have  known 
of,  and  the  Prince  Imperial  is  not  buried,  as  ho  states,  in  St  George's 
Chapel.     The  latter  part  of  the  chapter  on  "Its  Wars,"  dealing  with 
Ihe  Civil  Wars  and  the  events  of  16S8  is  interesting.     A  chapter  is 
devoted  to  the  "  Monastic  and  Ecclesiastical  Life  "  of  Berkshire  ;  but  it  is 
cvnfusing  to  have  to  turn  back  to  a  previous  chapter  for  tlic  early  history 
of  the    Abbey   of  Abingdon,    while   the   monasteries   of    Cholsey  and 
Hanune  are  nowhere  mentioned  in  the  chapter  sjiecially  devoted  to  such, 
but  have  to  be  dug  for  under  the  beading  of   "The  Saxon  Conquest." 
Berkshire  had  wi^n  its  borders  two  mitred  Benedictine  Abbeys,  those 
of  Beading  and  of  Abingdon.     The  accounts  given  of  these  make  one 
long  in  the  first  case  for  a  plan ;  in  the  second  for  a  little  excavation. 
Many  of  the  stones  of  the  Abbey  of  Beading  could  strange  tales  unfold, 
if  they  were  hut  vocal.     Originally  they  formed  part  of  the  Romano- 
British  Silchester  ;    thence  they  went  to  Reading  to  do  duty  in  tlie 
Xonnan  Abbey,  and  after  the  dissolution  some  of  them  voyaged  down 
the  Thames  to  build  the  Hospital  of  the  Poor  Knights  at  Windsor ; 
others  the  Corporation,  and  divers  private  persons  got  grants  of  and 
utilised  in  various  ways.      The  Abbey  of  Reading  had  the  privilege  of  a 
mint :  this  is  mentioned  by  our  author,  but  he  says  nothing  about  the 
coins  issued  from  that  mint ;  they  are  comparatively  rare,  and  fetch  high 
prices.     The  Black  Canons  bad  establishments  at  Poughley,  Snndlcford, 
and  Bisham,  and  the  somewhat  rare  order  of  ^luturins  at  Donoington. 
The  Grey  Friars  had  a  monastery  at  Reading,  but  the  Black  Friars  had 
not     The  Cistercians  had  no  settlement  in  the  county :  as  its  staple  was 
the  clotliing  trade,  which  depended  on  wool,  one  would  have  expected 
to  find    those    astute  sheep   farmers.      This  chapter  contains  curious 
accounts  of  the  uses  the  disused  monastic  buildings  were  put  to,  and  a 
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good  ghost  stoiy— of  a  ghost  with  inky  fingers.  The  neit  chapter  is 
devoted  to  "The  Towns  and  Villages  and  their  Upgrowth  ",  and  is  the 
longest,  and  perhaps  the  most  interesting  in  the  book,  tracing  out  how 
first  one  place  and  then  another  has  riaen  to  importance;  and 
lost  it  again,  Reading  alone  having  steadily  waxed  in  wealth  and 
importance  from  its  iirst  lie^'inning  as  a  site  of  palieolithic  man  down  to 
the  railway  days  of  Queen  Victoria.  Colonel  Cooper-King  gosaipa 
pleasantly  about  the  great  clothiers  of  N'ewhury  and  Beading,  and  the 
royal  visits  to  those  towns.  A  final  chapter  deals  with  "  Its  Modem 
Life". 

Good  as  this  book  undoubtedly  is,  it  makes  one  long  for  more.  The 
Berkshire  dialect  is  but  little  treated  of,  and  we  Icam  less  of  the  county 
families.  A  better  index  is  much  wanted  ;  but  if  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  can 
keep  all  hia  authors  up  to  the  level  of  Colonel  Cooper-King,  be  will  do 
well  The  book  is  well  printed,  on  good  paper,  and  nicely  got 
up,  but  we  regret  the  amis  of  Reading  have  been  stamped  on  the  back. 
Some  people,  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  a  county  has,  and  can  have,  no 
armorial  bearings,  will  take  these  arms  to  be  those  of  Berkshire. 


In  consequence  of  the  very  great  advance  which  has  been  made 
within  tbe  last  few  years,  in  the  processes  of  photography  and  btho- 
giaphy,  the  old  methods  of  illustrating  books  by  engravings  on  metal  or 
wood  are  fast  going  out  of  use,  and  the  writer  of  the  little  book  at  the 
head  of  this  notice,  has  rendered  good  service  to  authors  by  directing 
their  attention  to  the  various  methods  which,  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years  especially,  have  been  produced  for  book  illustrationa.  He 
bos  endeavoured,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  avoid  technicalities,  but  in 
describing  the  very  varied  processes  in  use  it  is,  of  course,  impossible  to 
do  so  entirely ;  neverthdess  bis  descriptions  are,  upon  the  whole, 
intelligible  to  the  careful  though  uninitiated  reader.  The  general  principles 
are  mode  clear,  and  the  most  suitable  systems  for  the  attainment  of  the 
best  results  in  the  illustration  of  particular  classes  of  subjects  are  pointed 
out.  The  space  within  which  our  notice  must  be  limited  precludes  us 
from  entering  into  details.  For  these  we  would  refer  to  the  work  itself, 
which  afi'orda  much  valuable  information,  and  may  be  obtained  at  a 
trifling  cost 

"We  niaj,  however,  remark  thus  much,  that  according  to  the  old 
practice  of  illustrating  there  were  but  two  methods  pursued,  viz.  : 
Engravings,  ]'rinted  from  an  intaglio  plate,  or  Woodcuts  printed  from  the 
Bur&ce  of  a  »ood  block.  To  this  was  subsequently  added  a  third 
method — lithography — or  printing  from  a  stone  or  other  smooth  surface  ; 
and  the  object  of  the  new  processes  is  to  obtain  the  same  results 
more  rapidly  and  at  greatly  reduced  cost. 

To  avoid  the  expense  of  engravings  photographs  haye  for  some  time 
been  occasionally  used  to  illustrate  landscape  scenery  and  for  other 
purposes.  The  results,  however,  have  been  far  from  satisfactory. 
Without  any  wish  to  disparage  the  Camera,  which,  for  many  purposes  is 
«  most  valuable  instrument,  it  is  not  successful  for  all  purposes. 
Among  other  faults,  we  may  remark  of  photographs  that  unless  very 
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good  they  are  very  hard  and  wanting  in  correct  perspective.  Their 
glossy  appeaniDce  is  also  objectionable,  and  they  require  to  be  mounted, 
«hi(^  in  a  long  edition  is  a  tedious  process  entailing  considerable 
expense,  and,  what  is  worse,  they  are  all  more  or  less  liable  to  fade.  One 
of  the  greatest  difficulties  liaa  been  to  deal  with  the  case  of  ]wrspoctive 
in  landscape  views,  but  by  a  great  amount  of  careful  and  patient  study 
and  experiment,  this  and  otbei  faults  have  been  overcome,  and  some 
beantiAil  results  have  been  obtained. 

All,  or  nearly  all  the  modern  improvements  have  been  derived  directly 
or  indirectly  from  photography,  and  the  author  proceeds  to  show  in  what 
manner  phot<^raphy  can  be  applied  to  the  production  of  the  three  old 
methods  of  illustaation  abovementioned,  but  he  takes  them  in  the  reverse 
order,  commencii^  with  the  process,  which  to  a  great  extent  will  super- 
sede simple  lith<^raphy.  In  these  descriptions  we  must  avoid  the 
edentific  modus  operandi  by  which  the  results  are  achieved.  The 
method  used  is  what  is  called  the  coUotype  process,  which  may  be 
adopted  with  great  success  in  representing  objects  in  low  relief,  such  aa 
coins,  medals,  ivory  carving,  &&,  and  for  the  re-production  of  maps, 
plans  and  original  E^etchee,  in  black  and  white,  but  great  care  must  be 
taken  in  preparing  the  diawings. 

The  next  subject  treated  of  is  the  production  of  surface  blocks  to  be 
printed  with  type,  like  engravings  on  wood,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if  this 
method  will  ever  equal  good  wood  engravings.  The  process  is,  doubt- 
less, much  less  costly  than  engravings  on  wood,  and  may  answer  very 
well  for  rough  work,  but  for  fine  work  it  is  much  inferior  to  the  old 
method. 

The  process  adopted  as  a  substitute  for  engravings  on  copper  or  steel 
is  known  as  photogravure  or  helic^ravure  which  has  been  used  with 
great  success.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  plates  are  produced 
by  a  combination  of  mechanical  and  hand-work.  The  plate,  after 
having  been  advanced  as  far  as  practicable  by  the  former  process,  is 
handed  over  to  the  engraver  who  completes  it  fit  for  printing.  As  the 
process  improves  handwork  is  being  gradually  dispensed  with,  and  some 
works  of  high  character  have  been  produced,  aa  is  said,  entirely  by 
photc^raphic  means.  Fine  specimens  of  aU  these  processes  have  appeared 
in  the  last  two  parts  issued  of  the  ArchcBologia. 

Some  very  excellent  work  has  been  produced  by  Messrs.  Boussod, 
Yalladon,  and  Co.,  of  New  Bond-street,  by  the  Goujiil  process  of 
photogiavare.  The  cost  is  very  moderate.  The  processes  vary  in  price 
from  1b.  to  6d.  the  square  inch, 


MBH0HA.ND1,   HISTORICAL   AND  QBVEALOQTCAL,  BELATINQ  TO  THE 

PARiaH  OF  KEL3T0N,  IN  THE  COUNTY  OF  SOMERaET.  1^  the  Bey. 

FBAHds  J.  PoYirnm,  M.A.,  Rector,     Privstely  printed. 

It  is  heartily  to  be  wished  that  Mr.  Poynton  would  bite  a  few  of  his 

brother  rectors,  and  some  vicars  too,  and  inoculate  them  with  some  of 

that  love  for,  and  interest  in  parochial  history,  which  has  resulted  in  the 

beautiful   volume  before  u&      Its  production    has  been  spread   over 

many  years,  and  must  have  caused  not  only  much  expenditure  of  labour, 

but  of  money,  in  the  necessary  searches.     Mr.  Poynton  gives  his  readers 

a  hiitory  of  the  advowson  of  Kelston  Rectory.    Then  follows  a  com- 
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plet«  list  of  the  rectors  of  Kelston,  their  patroas,  the  biahopg  under 
whom  they  were  presented,  and  the  authority  for  these  statements,  all 
tabularly  arranged,  while  biograpliical  notices  arc  giveu  of  all  the  rect<>rs 
from  1500  to  the  present  day  with,  in  some  casee,  particularly  thuee  uf 
Huddleston  and  Hawkins,  long  pedigrees.  Next  we  have  the  family 
history  of  the  parish  with  monuniontul  inscriptions,  pedigrees,  extracts 
from  wills,  &c.  The  rest  of  the  volume  is  occupied  with  an  exbauetive 
account  of  the  Haringtons,  lords  of  the  manor  of  Xelston,  and 
pedigrees  not  only  of  the  Haringtons  themselves,  hut  of  all  their 
collatemls  and  alliances,  worked  out  in  the  most  laborious  and  aceurato 
manner.  We  confess,  with  shame,  that  we  never  could  face  the 
drudgery  of  compiling  a  pedigree.  All  the  more  honour  to  thoee  who 
undertake  the  work,  of  which  wc  are  ready  enough  to  take  advantage 
and  make  use.  A  most  interesting  account  by  hia  second  wife,  a 
Markham,  is  given  of  Sir  John  Harington  of  Kelston,  who  was  bom  in 
1561.  He  was  a  courtier,  a  wit,  an  author,  a  poet,  and  inventor.  Ho 
invented  a  dark  lantern,  which  he  presented  to  James  I ;  and  he  also 
invented  a  sweetc  and  savorie  "  pan  "  for  Kelston  House,  in  other 
words,  a  water  closet  of  which  he  gives  a  most  amusing  and  proud 
description.  This  Sir  John  had  a  son,  who  much  to  his  fatiier's 
astonishment  turned  Puritan  and  Parliamentarian,  and  was  M.P,  for 
Bath,  but  be  found  hia  mistress  in  his  wife  Dionysia,  daughter  of  James 
Ley,  first  Earl  of  Marlborough ;  ahe  got  the  house  and  estate  for  life, 
and  lived  to  1672,  doing  great  waste  to  the  estate,  which  never 
recovered.  Her  son.  Captain  Harington,  had  four  wires  and  twenty 
children ;  he  was  a  captain  for  the  Parliament  in  the  troubles  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  omitted  from  the  general  pardon  granted  by 
Charles  IL  With  such  a  dowager  as  the  hon.  Dionysia,  and  such  a 
patriarch  as  Captain  Harington,  no  wonder  the  estate  came  at  last  to  be 
sold,  and  the  manor  house  was  pulled  down  in  1761  by  Cteear  Hawkins, 
the  purchaser. 

The  book  is  a  handsome,  well  printed  quarto,  with  several  engravings 
of  seals  and  arms,  and  fac-simiiee  of  military  commissions. 


HISTORIC  TOWNS,  edited  by  K  A  Pbmhah  and  W.  HtiKT.  BRISTOL,  by 
W.  BvHT.  London  :  Lraipuaiu,  Greea  itad  Co. 
This  neat  little  volume  is  the  second  of  a  series  of  volumes,  proposing 
to  deal  with  the  towns  of  England  with  reference  to  the  specisl  part 
each  played  in  the  general  history  of  the  kingdom.  The  history  of 
Bristol,  though  marked  by  many  stirring  incidents,  is  of  a  commercial 
rather  than  a  drum  and  trumpet  character ;  yet  her  merchant  adventurers 
and  her  bold  seamen  must  have  seen  enough  of  life  and  fighting  in  every 
known  part.  Time  was  when  the  Bristol  "hogs  "  in  number  exceeded 
the  ships  of  any  other  port  but  London,  though  now  Bristol  has  fallen 
somewhat  into  the  background.  It  would  be  interesting  to  work  out 
the  rise  and  foil  of  the  various  seaports  on  the  western  coast  of  Britain. 
Eavenglass  and  Chester  were  probably  the  earliest,  and  were  both  used 
by  the  Romans,  who,  probably,  imported  cattle  for  their  commissariat 
from  Ireland  by  way  of  £avenglaes.  Bavenglass  ailted  up,  and 
Edward  I  used  Skinbumess,  while  the  Irish  trade  and  the  wine 
trade,  and  the  slave  trade  (white  slaves)  centred  at  Bristol,  as  later  did 
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the  8ngat  trade  and  the  tobacco.  In  the  17th  centar;  Whitehaven 
arose  tmd  went  into  slaves,  sugar,  and  tobacco ;  but  it  was  saperseded  bf 
Greenock,  as  liverpool,  which  had  taken  the  ))1ace  of  Cheater,  super- 
seded Bristol,  helped  largely,  as  Mr.  Hunt  shows,  by  the  folly  of  tiie 
Bristoliane  themselves. 

Bristol  has  always  been  an  English  town ;  the  first  fact  we  know 
about  it  dates  from  the  year  1000.  From  that  time  Mr.  Hunt  traces 
its  history  down  through  the  Great  Insurrection,  the  Black  Death,  and 
Uie  Civil  Wars,  showing  the  effect  the  discovery  of  the  new  world  had 
on  ita  fortunes,  and  how  it  was  affected  by  the  war  of  American  Inde- 
pendence ;  we  can  well  say  that  he  has  produced  a  book  that  is,  to 
use  a  well  known  seaman's  phrase,  "  shipshape  and  Bristol  fashion  ",  a 
phrase  which  we  may  e^tplain  refers  to  Bristol  seaman  leading  their 
mnning  rigging  down  to  the  deck  in  a  different,  and  (as  Bristol  thought), 
a  smaller  manner  than  the  Londoners  did. 

Mr.  Hunt  devotes  a  chapter  to  the  "Black  Death",  a  visitation, 
which,  while  it  swept  away  an  already  decaying  social  order,  introduced 
now  and  more  vigorous  institutions.  It  was  probably  introduced  to 
Bristol  frnm  abroad,  and  there  it  fonnd  a  ripe  hotbed  for  ita  terrible 
lavages  in  a  place  where  sanitary  conditions  were  of  the  very  worst. 
Hie  result,  Mr.  Hunt  considers,  to  have  been  a  large  influx  of  popula- 
tion from  the  country.  We  have  noted  this  in  other  places  about  this 
time  ;  townsmen  begin  to  appear  in  the  records  called  by  the  name  of 
the  villages  around,  John  de  so  and  so.  This  influx  of  unskilled  labonr 
emphasiiied  the  distinction  between  the  wage  paying  and  the  wage  earn 
ing  classes.  The  wage  paying  classes  attained  possession  of  the 
"  craftgnilds  ",  and  kept  down  competition  by  restricting  the  admission 
to  the  craftguilds,  and  by  prohibiting  persons  not  members  thereof  from 
plying  their  trade. 

The  municipal  Uberties  of  Bristol  are  of  a  very  high  order,  In  1373 
it  was  created  a  county  with  an  elective  sheriff  and  shire  jurisdiction ; 
tills  fn^  Bristol  men  from  all  attendance  on  the  shires  courts  and  from 
the  intrusion  of  the  sheriff.  Mr.  Hunt  says  this  was  the  first  grant  of 
its  kind  conferred  on  any  town,  but  from  Messrs.  Ferguson  and  Nansou's 
book  on  the  Carlisle  Records,  which  we  notice  elsewhere,  it  will  be  seen 
that  Carlisle  had  in  1353  a  grant  to  the  same  effect,  but  difTering  in  this 
— it  did  not  give  the  men  of  Carlisle  an  elective  sheriff,  but  appointed  the 
mayor  and  the  two  bailiffs  to  execute  the  office  of  sheriff  i  these 
officials  within  the  last  five  years  successfully  resisted  the  intrusion  of 
the  sheriff  of  Cumberland  into  Carhsle.  The  mayor  of  Bristol  was  also 
appointed  escheator,  and  the  Town  Council  of  forty  was  to  be  elected  by 
him  and  the  sheriff  with  the  assent  of  the  commonalty,  but  this  was 
gradually  dispensed  with,  and  the  Corporation  became  a  close  body,  self- 
elective,  admission  being  denied  to  all,  who  did  not  belong  to  the  ruling 
pohtical  party.  The  parliamentary  franchise  did  not,  however,  as  in 
many  places  fall  into  the  hands  of  an  oligarchy.  As  Bristol  was  a 
county  it  remained  in  the  forty  shilling  freeholders  and  the  freemen. 
The  result  was  curious.  Oldfield,  in  his  history  of  the  Boroughs,  says  of 
Bristol  "it  is  entirely  free  from  aristocratic  and  ministerial  controul ;  but 
it  is  at  present  represented  by  a  coalition  formed  by  the  leaders  of  the  two 
contending  parties.  One  of  ita  representntives  votes  unifortnily  with 
administration,  and  the  other  with  opposition ;  so  that  the  6,000  persona 
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to  whom  the  right  of  election  is  supposed  to  be  confined  have  virtuaUj 
no  representation  at  all."  This  agrees  with  our  author's  statement  the^ 
the  representation  of  Bristol  was  divided  between  both  parties  from 
1784  to  1831. 

In  his  chapter  on  the  New  World  Mr.  Hunt  gives  some  account  of 
the  voyages  of  exploration  fitted  out  by  Bristol  adventurers,  and  he  is 
disposed  to  think  the  story  true  that  Sebastian  Cabot  was  bom  at 
Bristol  At  a  later  period  Bristol,  like  Whitehaven,  went  into  the 
privateering  business,  and  during  the  seven  years'  war  as  many  as  61 
Bristol  ships,  carrying  1,004  guns,  sailed  under  letters  of  marque,  some 
of  whom  turned  pirates  and  flew  the  "Jolly  Roger".  The  quays  of 
Bristol  must  always  have  been  rare  places  for  hearing  stories  of 
adventure.  Captain  Richard  Falconer  sailed  from  Bristol  in  the  frigate 
Albian,  Captain  Wase  commander,  on  the  2nd  May,  1699,  with  a  fair 
wind,  and  all  boys  should  lead  his 

"TOYAGES 

ADVENTURES 
and  Imminent 
ESCAPES 
with  the  Laws,  Customs,  and  manners  of  the  Indians  in  Amriea  ;  his 
shipwrecks ;  his  marrying  an  Indian  Wife ;  his  narrow  escajje  from  the 
island   of    Dominico,   &c."     There    must  have   been    lots   of    Richard 
Falconers  to  be  found  in  the  hostelries  of  Bristol  quay,  as  well  as  one- 
legged  and  one-furmed  mariners  of  different  degrees  of  rascality  with  no 
end  of  tales  of  Treasure  Islands,  singing 

Yeeho  and  a  bottle  of  rum 
Fifteen  men  on  the  Death  Man's  Chest. 
But  these  gentry's  tales  might  have  carried  Mr.  Hunt  beyond  the  sober 
limits  that  ought  to  be  observed  by  an  historian  ;  to  his  r^le  of  historian 
Mr.  Hunt  adheres  very  closely.  He  will  not  stray  into  the  paths  of  the 
archteologists,  and  we  have  no  account  from  his  pen  of  the  ecclesiastical, 
civil,  or  military  buildings  of  Bristol.  He  shows  us  a  little  of  its  social 
life.  They  were  rich  and  jolly  fellows  these  Bristol  merciiaute,  with 
their  gorgeous  pageants,  their  free  libations  of  liquor,  their  ready 
hospitality,  their  treats  of  fried  eggs  and  spiced  wine.  The  place 
reeks  of  memories  of  the  Cabots,  of  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  of  Rogers, 
of  the  Duke  and  Duchess  privateers.  It  reeks  of  slaves  (black  and 
white),  of  sugar,  tobacco,  ivory,  palm  oil,  Spanish  wine,  rum,  and  of 
everything  that  money  can  be  made  out  of,  To  do  justice  to  the  history 
of  such  a  place  is  hard,  and  Mr.  Hunt  has  not  quite  succeeded  in  it 
because  he  has  confined  himself  strictly  to  historical  lines. 

One  blemish  we  note  in  this  otherwise  well  got  up  book — the  maps 
are  very  poor  in  point  of  execution,  indistinct 


OQHAM  INSCRIPTIONS   IN   IRELAND,  WALES  AND  SCOTLAND.     By  the 

Ute  Sir  Samuel  Fbroubon.     Edinburgh :   David  DougUi.     18S7.     pp.  1S4. 

The  generous  founder  of  ihe  Rhind  lectures  on  Archieology  has  been 

the  means  of    bringing  into  the    world  a  most  remarkable   series  of 

volumes— -five  volumes  which  have  done  more  to  raise  Arclueotogy  to 
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the  level  of  an  exact  science  than  any  other  recent  publications.  "  The 
Past  in  the  Present,"  by  Th.  Mitchell  and  Dr.  Anderson's  foiir  books  on 
Scotland  in  Early  Times,  vill  ever  remain  classics  in  every  archaological 
libroty.  A  sixth  volume  is  now  on  our  table,  less  attractive  indeed  tban 
its  piedecessots,  for  it  lacks  their  wealth  of  pictorial  illustration,  and  it 
deals  with  a  subject  that  is  certainly  drier — that  of  "  Ogtam  Inscrip- 
tions **,  but  equally  certain  to  become  a  pennanent  and  classic  authority 
on  the  subject  with  which  it  deals. 

Of  these  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Fei^son,  President  of  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  had  made  a  life  long  study,  and  ho  embodied  the  resiUts  of 
his  labours  in  the  lectures  he  delivered  in  EdinbuFRh  in  1884  as  Ehind 
lecturer.  About  200  of  these  inscriptions  exist  in  Ireland,  eighteen  in 
Wales,  two  in  South  England,  at  least  six  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland, 
and  foar  in  the  Orkney  and  Shetland  Islands.  The  general  key  to  the 
reading  has  been  traditionally  preserved  in  Ireland,  and  could  be  recon- 
Btracted,  if  necessary,  from  the  Roman  inscriptions  which  accompany  end 
echo  the  Oghams  on  the  bilingual  monuments  of  Wales.  The  subject 
of  the  texts  are  almost  exclusively  proper  names  connected  by  the  word 
Magi,  accepted  as  meaning  "  son  of." 

"The  Ogham  b  to  this  extent"  [says  Sir  Samuel]  "of  the  same 
family  with  the  Rune,  that  the  characteristic  of  both  kinds  of 
writing  is  the  employment  of  straight  strokes  easily  carved  on  wood  or 
stone,  for  forming  the  alphabetic  letters."  From  the  Rune  came  the 
Tree  Rune,  in  which  au  alphabet  of  sixteen  letters  is  divided  into  three 
Aetti  (sorts  or  kinds),  and  each  character  is  denoted  as  an  upright  tree 
with  branches,  the  number  of  branches  to  the  left  denoting  the  Aelt,  to 
the  right  the  place  of  the  letter  in  the  Aeti.  Eor  the  tree  stem  two 
parallel  lines  are  sometimes  substituted,  and  lines  half-way  across  denote 
the  Aelt,  wholeway  the  number  of  the  letter  in  the  Aetl.  In  the  Ogiiam, 
a  similar,  but  more  complicated  arrangement  is  adopted.  The  alphabet, 
called  the  Beihluitnion,  consists  of  twenty  letters,  each  designated  by 
the  name  of  a  tree  :  they  are  divided  into  four  cstegories  of  hve  each, 
known  as  the  '  B '  aietw.  (kind  or  following),  the  '  H '  ai'cme,  the 
'  M  '  aicme,  and  the  '  A  '  aiarui,  which  contains  the  live  vowels.  In 
writing  the  characters,  one  common  stem  line  serves  for  all  the  letters, 
and  in  epigraphy  the  arris  or  straight  edge  of  a  stone  monument  ia 
generally  t^en.  The  number  of  a  letter  in  its  atOM,  is  denoted  by  a 
corresponding  number  of  straight  strokes  :  the  Jirst  aieme  is  denoted  by 
the  strokes  being  below  the  central  stem  ;  the  second  above ;  the  third 
across  ;  and  the  fourth  on  (denoted  by  dots).  As  the  inscription  may  be 
written  from  either  end,  the  would-be  reader  has  to  try  it  from  each  end  : 
then,  when  the  stem  line  is  the  arris  of  an  upright  stone,  he  has  to  try 
on  the  anpposition,  first  of  one  side  and  then  of  the  other  being  the  top, 
so  that  four  wsys  exist  of  reading  each  inscriptiou ;  if  the  inscription 
runs  up  one  side  of  an  upright  stone  and  down  the  other,  a  question  may 
arise  as  to  whether  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  stem  continues  the  same 
throughout  or  changes.  Instances  of  both  occur.  The  Rune  Smitt  is 
frequently  careless  about  his  spaces  ;  no  divisions  are  made  between  the 
words  :  and  the  arris  of  an  upright  stone  is  the  most  likely  part  of  it  to 
be  chipped,  and  weathered.  All  these  make  the  reading  of  an  Ogham 
inscription  a  matter  of  much  difhculty. 

The  mm  questions  which  arise  about  these  inscription  are,  Sir  Saif^  1.. 
VOL.  jixv.  o  ^ 
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Bays  the  following :  whether  the  Ogham  is  of  Pagan  or  Chrifitian  origin ; 
whether,  if  of  Pagan  origin,  any  of  the  monumenta  are  Christiaa ; 
whether  the  Welsh  imparted  it  to  the  Irish,  or  wee  versa ;  and  whether 
its  forms  belong!  to  a  vernacular,  or  to  an  artificialised  and  technical 
language  Sir  Samuel  does  not  profess  to  solve  the  question  of  Irish  or 
British,  Pi^an  or  Christian  origin,  but  he  claims  to  have  brought  Irish 
Pagan  and  British  Christisn  monumental  usage  into  actual  contact  in 
Wales,  and  to  have  contributed  something  towards  the  further  elucida- 
tion, as  Christian  monuments,  of  the  sculptured  stones  of  Scotland. 
The  Oghams  in  Wales  are  generally  accompanied  by  I^tin  inscriptions, 
and  frequently  by  the  sign  of  the  cross,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  design. 
Those  in  Scotland  have  the  cross  and  also  scenes  which  Dr.  Anderson 
has  identified  with  scenes  in  the  Christian  Bestiaries  of  the  middle  ages. 
As  regards  the  question  of  the  language  of  the  Oghams,  Sir  Samuel  is 
"  content  to  leave  it  in  the  hands  of  those  who  have  made  the  philosophy 
of  language  their  study,  claiming  only  the  credit  of  having  supplied  their 
researches  with  approximately  authentic  data  in  the  texts  I  have 
presented ".  As  those  texts  amount  to  226,  all  that  are  known,  our 
readers  can  judge  the  value  of  the  exhaustive  method  with  which  Sir 
Samuel  has  treated  his  subject,  and  it  will  be  long  ere  this  volume  is 
superseded  as  the  classic  on  Ogham. 

It  only  remains  to  add  that  the  book  is  provided  with  excellent 
indices. 

SOHB  MUNICIPAL   RECORDS    OP  THE   CTIT    OF    CARLISLE,   via.  :  Ths 

Etimbethui   Conttitutiatu,   Orders,  Providoiis,  Articles,  and   Rulea  from  the 

Dormont  Book,  uid  the  Rules  sad  Orders  of  the  Eight  iWding  OuiMi,  pi«bo«d 

by  Chapters  on  the  Corporation,  Chartera,  and  QuOdB,  IIlurtretBd  by  Ezlracts 

from  the  Court  Leet  Bolls,  uid  from  Ihe   Mmutes  of   Uie  CorporalioD  and 

Guilda.     Edited   by   R.   S.   Fbbquson,  H.A,   F.S.A.   (London  and  ScotJand), 

Mayor  of  Carlieln,   ISSl-2   and   1882-3  ;  and  W.  Hanson,  B.A,  F.3.A.,  Ut« 

Deputy  Town  Clerk  of  Oarliale.     Carliaie  ;  C.  Tburnam  and  SooB.     LoaAoa  : 

George  Bell  and  Sone,  1S87. 

The  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and  Archteologicat 

Society,  established  in  1866,  has  been  steadily  pursuing  the  object  for 

which  it  was  formed,  and,  ns  its  works  shew,   has  been  doing  good  and 

loudable  service.     In  addition  to  eight  volumes  of    Transactions   the 

Society   has    printed    an    Extra  Series,    of    which  the  volume  under 

notice   is   the   fourth,    and  another,    The    Pre-Keformation    Episcopal 

Registers  of  Carlisle,  which  cannot  fail  to  be  a  most  valuable  work,  is 

now  in  preparation. 

The  ancient  and  "  Merrie  "  City  of  Carlisle  is  of  very  great  antiquity, 
having  been  inhabited  by  all  races  of  men  known  in  this  border  district, 
and  this  intermixture  of  blood  cannot  fail  to  have  hod  an  intlnence  upon 
the  people,  consequently  we  may  expect  to  iind  unusual  interest  in  the 
manners  nnd  habits  of  the  medisBVal  inhabitants. 

In  the  first  chapter  entitled  "The  Corpoi-ation  and  Charters,"  an 
interesting  sketch  is  given  of  the  origin  and  growth  of  the  City  of 
Carlisle,  from  the  earliest  time  at  which  there  are  any  records  down  to 
the  Kevolution  of  1688.  It  shews  the  struggles  and  contentions  of  the 
inhabitants  with  the  civil  authorities,  and  the  gradual  extension  of  the 
liberties  of  the  town,  until  as  early  as  1353  it  had  become  entirely 
independent  of  the  county  of  Cumberland,  and  of  all  county  jurisdiction, 
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luTiiig  its  own  baili^  to  execute  the  office  of  Sheri^  and  its  own 
Coronen,  and  fiee  from  the  payment  of  any  purvey  or  rate  to  the 
conDty. 

Carlisle  has  sent  members  to  Parliament  from  the  time  of  Edward  I, 
the  franchise,  as  usual,  being  vested  in  the  inhabitant  householders 
paying  acot  and  lot,  which  was  equivalent  to  burgess  tenure,  our  editors 
remarking  that  at  that  date  men  did  not  rent  houses.  In  the  seventeenth 
and  eighteenth  centuries  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  grossest  political  corrup- 
tion prevailed.  Bribery  existed  to  the  greatest  extent,  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment were  the  chief  oEfendera.  In  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century 
packing  the  Corporation  by  the  creation  of  faggot  votes  was  one 
of  the  means  resorted  to.  A  lively  account  is  given  of  the  election 
tactics.  Persons  were  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  city  who  had  no 
title  or  claim  to  the  distinction,  and  not  in  units  but  in  hundreds  and 
thouaands.  They  were  known  as  "mushroom  votes."  In  1749  they 
were  created  in  great  numbers.  Among  them  500  colliers  were  brought 
up  from  Lord  Lowther's  mines  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  scandal  was 
groat,  and  cannot  for  a  moment  be  excused ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  was 
as  prejudicial  to  the  Commonwealth  as  the  Caucus  system  and  other 
abuses  from  which  the  State  suffers  at  the  present  day. 

The  second  chapter,  which  treats  of  the  Corporation  and  the  Guilds, 
is  of  much  interest.  The  establishment  of  Gilds,  or  Confraternities,  is 
of  great  antiquity.  We  find  faint  glimmerings  in  the  very  dawn  of 
history,  though  it  is  very  difficult  to  discover  their  origin.  Mr.  Coote 
finds  them  in  the  Goileffia  of  the  Romans,  and  he  gives  quotations  from 
the  rules  of  the  gild  of  London,  which  gild,  like  those  of  Cambridge 
and  Dover,  we  find  were  in  existence  before  the  Conquest ;  and  Kerable, 
in  his  GkUx  DJplomalicae  prints  the  statutes  of  three  gilds — those  of 
Abbotsbury,  Exeter,  and  Cambridge.  Hincmar,  Bishop  of  Eheims,  in 
the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  gives,  in  his  Capitularies,  instruutions  as 
to  the  management  of  gilds,  and  speaks  of  their  members  as  united  in 
all  the  exercises  of  religion.  Lugo  Brentano,  a  learned  German  writer, 
asserts  that  "England  was  the  birthplace  of  gilds,"  adding  that 
"  London  may  be  considered  their  cradle,"  whilst  Bishop  Stubbs  says 
"  they  may  &id  a  parallel  in  any  civilized  nation  at  any  age  of  the  world." 
Whatever  may  have  been  their  origin  they  seem  to  have  been  eveij- 
where  based  upon  the  two  great  principles — Love  towards  God  and 
charity  and  goodwill  towards  men.  The  Editors  truly  remark  that  "  a 
religious  character  is  always  attached  to  a  guild."  These  principles  are 
abundantly  shewn  in  the  volume  of  Ancient  OHd  Statutes  (in  English) 
edited  some  years  ago  by  Mr.  Toulmin  Smith  for  the  Ewly  English 
Text  Society.  Gilds  were  of  several  classes.  Some  were  purely  social 
and  religious  and  others  more  secular,  but  the  same  religious  principles 
pervaded  the  whola  Of  the  latter  class  were  the  Gilds  Merchant 
and  the  Craft  Gilds ;  the  last,  being  the  most  numerous  were 
the  most  influential  as  afl'ecting  the  people,  but  the  first  as  being 
the  most  wealthy  were  the  most  powerful.  It  was  the  Gild  Mer- 
chant at  Carlisle,  as  at  other  places,  which  worked  out  the  liberties 
of  the  city  and  developed  into  the  Municipal  Corporation.  There  were 
eight  Craft  Gilds.  They  were  formed  for  mutual  help  and  protection, 
and  the  interest  of  the  brethren  and  sistren  (for  the  same  plural  form  is 
tuod  tor  both  names,  and  is  certainly  more  euphonious  than  the  added  "s  " 
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for  sisters)  were  carefully  Hiought  out  and  provided  for.  Our  Editors 
write  :  "  The  ancient  guilds  were  burial  clubs,  charitable  clubs,  dinner 
and  drinking  clubs,  trades  unions,  local  boards,  and  the  like."  Thay 
were  all  these  and  more.  Their  periodical  feasts  were  a  part  of  their 
rules,  and  were  intended  to  promote  sociability  and  good  feeling,  but  we 
have  no  evidence  that  they  degenerated  into  disorder,  and  though  the 
craft  gilds  were  in  a  sense  trades-unions  they  were  so  in  a  far  difTerent 
seuee  from  the  present  associations  which  pass  under  that  nama  They 
did  not  ignore  the  rights  of  others,  nor  did  they  make  rules  or  adopt 
customs  to  tyrannize  over  their  fellows,  and  their  rules  never  tended  to 
set  class  against  class.  The  gilds  consisted  of  both  ma^ters  and  men,  or 
what  in  these  days  the  trades  unionists  would  designate  the  "  Employers 
and  Employed,"  for  masters  have  ceased  to  exist.  The  objecte  of  the 
ancient  gilds  were  to  promote  honesty  between  man  and  man,  to  take  care 
that  the  goods  manufactured  shouhl  be  of  good  quality,  and  that  the  pur- 
chaser should  receive  that  which  he  supposed  he  paid  for  without  any 
fraudulent  practice.  Gilds  were  characterised  by  two  great  principles 
distinctly  marked  in  their  statutes,  the  second  universally  expressed  in 
all  their  bye-laws : — the  constant  sense  of  moral  worth  and  the  endeavour 
to  attain  it,  and  the  firat  respect  for  law  snd  its  established  forms, 
qualities,  sad  to  say,  not  to  be  found  in  their  successors  the  present 
trades  unionists,  it  is  to  be  feared  from  the  entire  elimination  of  that 
religious  element  in  their  organisation  which  pervaded  the  ancient  gilds. 

We  have  stated  above  that  the  Guild  ^Icrcliant  at  Carlisle,  as  the 
result  of  its  contests  with  the  Crown,  dovelopi.-d  into  the  Coqioration, 
or  Governing  body  of  the  town.  The  memlwra  comprised  the  landed 
proprietors,  and  excluded  from  oil  part  in  municipal  aOairs  the 
crafts  gilds  and  all  the  other  unlanded  inhabitants,  "  so,"  the  Editors 
say,  "  the  craftsmen  combined  and  formed  guilds  for  their  own  protec- 
tion and  for  the  furtherance  of  their  own  interests."  We  can  hardly 
conceive  that  this  was  the  origin  of  the  crafte  gilds,  which,  at  Carlisle 
as  at  other  places,  must  have  been  in  existence  at  an  earlier  date.  The 
gilds  enumerated  are  eight,  of  whom  seven  were  gilds  of  craftsman  and 
the  eighth  a  gild  of  traders,  such  as  grocera,  drapers,  &c,  who  called 
themselves  a  "Gild  of  Merchants,  but  they  wore  entirely  distinct  from 
the  Gild  Mercatory  which  became  the  Town  CounetL  The  Editors 
remark  that  it  is  curious  "  there  was  no  Guild  of  Carpenters  or  of  any 
craft  connected  with  building,"  and  so  it  is.  Contentions  arose  between 
the  Gild  Mercatory  and  the  Crafts  Gilds,  the  latter  claiming  a  share  in  the 
government  of  tie  town  which  the  former  resisted.  Of  those  early 
struggles  there  is  now  no  record,  but  it  is  found  in  the  Dormont  Book, 
which  commences  in  1561,  that  the  crafte  gilds  asserted  themselves  and 
became  powerful  checks  on  the  Town  Council  or  the  Gild  Mercatory. 
The  effect  of  the  concordat  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Mayor  and 
Citizens  thenceforward  should  not  incur  any  expenditure  in  the  name  of 
the  citizens  and  inhabitants  without  the  advice  and  council  of  four 
persons  of  every  occupation,  or  gild,  appointed  for  the  purpose,  and  two 
of  the  four  keys  of  the  Common  Cliest  were  to  be  in  the  custody  of  the 
occupations,  and  further  that  the  mayor  should  not  make  ony  "out- 
men"  (strangers)  freemen  without  their  advice  and  council.  So  it  appears 
that  the  Croft  Gilds,  as  representing  the  inhabitants,  hod  secured  an 
~  '    t  check  upon  and  control  over  the  affairs  of  the  city,  though  the 
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sdmioistnttion  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Mayor  aud  Council.  And  this 
woald  seem  to  have  worked  well  for  about  a  century  afterwaida,  when  the 
corraptioua  before  referred  to  had  crept  in. 

Reference  has  been  made  just  above  to  what  is  called  the  Dormont 
Book.  A  very  minute  description  is  given  of  this  curious  volume  with 
a  facsimile  of  the  title  passe,  which  reads  ;— "This  [  called  g  the  § 
BBenTAR  §   Oo  |  terhor  §    ob  §   Dobho»t   6   Book  |  op   §   the  § 

CoMOtnnLTH    S    OF    §   TBI  |  NHABITANTBB    §    w'''"lN    §    THE    §    CiTIB  |  OF 

LCablbu.  §  Rerewbd  g  in  §  the  §  Year  g  of  |  Owr  §  Ix>rd  § 
<D  S  1S61  ; "  and  it  bears  on  the  first  leaf  of  the  book,  a  floriated 
eacutchoon  of  the  city  anna:  a  cron  flenry  IteUoexn  /onr  roues  Gh., 
the  same  as  on  the  Market  Crosa  and  Town  Hall.  The  fifth  or  central 
rose  on  the  reverse  of  the  Common  Seal  of  the  City  of  Carlisle  is  absent. 
On  the  Tellnm  and  paper  preceding  the  title  is  the  date  iicccocxxxxis, 

The  name  is  explained  as  being  similar  in  character  to  the  "  Coucher 
book "  of  a  Monastery,  or  the  ledger  book  of  a  Commercial  Firm,  all 
three  dgnifying  large  books  that  lie  permanently  in  a  certain  place  to 
which  they  relate,  in  opposition  to  ampler  ones  which  are  intended  to  be 
carried  about  for  ready  reference.  The  book,  for  nearly  a  century  was  not 
osed  for  any  other  purpose  than  to  contain  the  forms  of  the  oaths  to  be 
taken  by  the  City  Officials  and  the  bye-laws  of  the  City.  But  during  the 
time  of  the  interregnum,  it  was,  like  other  tilings  of  greater  importance, 
turned  upeide  down  and  used  as  a  register  of  the  deeds  granting  away 
the  property  which  had  been  seiied  from  the  Bishop  and  the  Dean  and 
Chapter.  After  the  Bestoration,  curiously  enough,  it  was  need  for  the 
nitration  of  the  declarations,  made  against  the  solemn  league  and 
covenant,  aud  legistering  indentures  of  apprenticeship.  The  contents  of 
this  volume  are  printed  in  exteneo. 

The  City  of  Carlisle,  consideriug  its  great  antiquity,  appears  to  be 
singularly  destitute  of  municipal  archives.  Many  mediEeval  charters 
and  other  recoide  are  cited  in  the  introductory  chapter,  but  it  is  not 
stated  which  of  them,  if  any,  are  in  Uie  possession  of  the  local 
authorities.  The  Gilda  are  also  in  much  the  same  condition.  They  do 
not  possess  any  record  earlier  than  the  seventeenth  century,  though  in 
some  instances  reference  is  made  to  books  of  Orders,  as  early  as  the 
middle  of  the  sixteeulh,  and  the  Glovers  cite  a  book  as  early  as  fifteenth, 
Httiry  Vir.,  but  it  is  not  now  in  existence.  The  rules  as  now  printed 
make  no  provision  for  religious  woiship,  which  was  the  leading  feature 
of  the  mediieval  gilds.  There  is  one  single  exception  of  onr  indireet 
character  in  the  rules  of  the  Tailors'  Gild,  in  which  it  is  orderad 
under  the  date  of  1608,  that  "when  any  brother  or  brothers'  wife  of 
this  occupocfia  deceases  tiiat  have  y"  whole  light  with  y*  banner,  y*  son 
or  daughter  to  have  half  light  with  the  banner,  and  y'  apprentice  a 
third  of  y*  light  with  y'  banner,  and  to  carry  them  where  y*  raaister 
appoints  to  y'  church  upon  wamcing  by  y"  undermaister  upon  paine 
of  vj'  each  offender  totiee  quoties."  Also  it  is  ordained  and  appointed 
by  y*  said  occupactin  that  upon  Corpns  Christi  days  as  old  use  or 
cuatome  before  time  the  whole  light  with  y*  whole  occupacbn  and 
banner  be  in  St  Marie's  churchyard  at  y^  ash  tree  at  10  of  y'  clock 
in  y*  forenoon,  and  he  y*  comes  not  before  y*  banner  be  raised  to 
come  away  pay  vj'  each  offender  toties  quoties."  The  Editors  truly 
lemotk  that  this  is  a  moat  interesting  entry,  and  carries  us  back  to 
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the  pre-Reformation  Corpus  Chrieti  processions  in  Carlisle,  of  which  a 
description  is  given  in  an  earlier  part  of  the  volume.  There  is  one 
other  onter  in  the  TailotB  Gild  profaibitinjf  work  on  Saturday  night  or  on 
the  eves  of 'festivals  appointed  by  the  church  to  be  kept  holy.  We  do 
not  see,  with  the  exception  of  attendance  at  funerals  of  deceased 
brothers,  which  would  soem  to  bu  genenil,  that  any  work  of  meruy  or  charity 
was  carried  out  at  this  time  by  the  Craft  Gilds  of  Carlisle.  The  rules 
apjraar  to  be  secular  and  selhsh.  Honest  dealing  was  strongly  enforced. 
Any  brother  committing  petty  larceny  or  other  criminal  offence  was 
expelleil  from  his  fraternity.  Searchers  were  appointed  to  visit  the 
houses  of  the  brothers  qunrlerly  to  see  that  they  iised  good  materials 
and  honest  workmanship,  and  that  wriglita  and  measures  were  correct. 
The  gilds  were  kept  very  close.  Gmtt  care  was  taken  that  no  sUsnger 
intruded  into  the  City  to  the  prejudice  cf  the  brethren,  and  with  respect 
to  the  admission  of  apprentices. 

In  conclusion  we  must  state  that  though  in  some  respects  the  volume 
is  disappointing,  upon  the  whole  it  possesses  great  interest,  and  it  is 
evidently  most  carefully  edited. 


TKE  OBNTLEUAN'S  UAQAZIKE  LIBKAKY  :  b«iiiK  a  Clauified  OoUection  ol  tha 
chief  oontenta  of  the  GENTLEMAN'S  MAOAZEIfE  from  1731  to  18S8. 
Edited  b;  Qkobob  Lavrknce  Qohhb,  F.8.A.  Rontano-Bnlith  Bttnaini:  Part  L 
London  :  Elliot  Stock,  62,  PaternoBtiir  Row,  E.O.,  1S87. 
Mr.  Elliot  Stock  has  issued  the  first  Part  of  the  seventh  volume  of  this 
happily  devised  series.  This  Fart  treata  of  the  Romano-British  Remains, 
than  which  there  is  no  class  of  antiquities  of  greater  hintorical  value. 
Ii  illuatrates  not  only  the  period  of  the  Roman  occupation  of  Britain, 
but  forms  also  almost  the  only  retord  of  the  dark  period  in  British 
history  between  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman  legions  and  the  incursions 
of  the  numerous  Teutonic  tribes  that  afterwards  conquered  aud  settled  in 
the  country.  Mr.  Gomme,  the  learned  Editor,  has,  according  to  his 
ttsual  practice,  enriched  the  volume  with  an  introductory  chapter  of  great 
interest  In  this  he  states  his  opinion  as  to  the  condition  of  Britain 
after  the  Romans  had  withdrawn,  and  questions  the  continuity  of 
Roman  influenca  He  cites  the  great  works  of  the  late  Mr.  Coote. 
Romans  m  Britain,  and  that  of  Mr.  Seebohm,  The  Englith  ViUage 
Oommimity,  but  is  unable  himself  to  accept  the  theory  of  either.  He 
writes : — "  So  far  as  history  teaches  us,  we  know  that  the  Romans  found 
upon  their  arrival  in  Britain  several  Celtic  tribes,  more  or  less  barbarous, 
according  to  their  d^ree  of  contact  with  the  commercial  nations  who 
traded  with  the  island ; "  and,"  that  after  a  vigorous  government  of  about 
300  years  they  left  these  tribes  under  much  the  same  civilization,  and 
then  the  land  was  practically  cut  off  from  continental  influences  and 
civilization,"  Ho  adds,  "  I  cannot  ignore  the  iiuportauce  of  the  facta 
strangely  undeivalued,  if  not  overlooked,  by  all  historians,  that  the 
Britons  did  not  levy  a  national  or  imperial  force  to  stem  the  tide  of 
Saxon  conquest — that  the  Roman  occupation  of  the  country  was  not  a 
social  occupation  but  a  military  one,  and  that  Roman  Britain  meant 
little  more  than  the  few  thousand  luxurious  occupiers  of  the  villas,  the 
merchants  of  the  cities,  together  with  the  various  garrisons  which 
dominated  the  country."      This  view  is  probably  to  some  extent  correct, 
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but  ve  think  Mr.  Qomnie  has  oveidrawn  his  picture  of  the  ISritish 
population  ganeraUv.  The  works  of  art  of  the  Celtic  people  which  re- 
nuun  to  OS,  proclaim  them  to  have  possessed  a  high  d^ree  of  culture,  though 
that  their  condition  under  Roman  rule  hnd  rendered  them  effeminate 
anil  unwarlike  is  evident  enough.  And  it  appears  to  us  equally  evident 
that  their  condition,  as  rcjjards  intellectual  culture,  was  a  hi(;h  one,  or 
they  would  not  hare  retained  the  influence  of  Roman  law,  Roman 
Customs,  Roman  words  iu  Arte  and  Manufacture  which  Mr.  Coote  poiuta 
out  to  have  anrvived- 

Thia  difficult  question  can  on);  be  solved  by  a  close  study  of  Roman 
Remains,  and  Mr.  Gomme  justly  observes  that  the  collection  of  discover- 
ies from  all  parte  of  England  during  the  Ion;;  period  of  130  years, 
enshrined  in  the  Gtnileman's  Magaxtne,  and  here  brought  together, 
cannot  fail  to  form  an  independent  factor  in  its  solution. 

Mr.  Gomme  treats  the  subject  under  fonr  heads  : — 1,  Roman  life  in 
Britain ;  2,  Romauo-British  continuity ;  3,  Evidence  of  the  conflict 
with  the  English  ;  4,  Results  of  the  conflict. 

On  the  fir$t  head  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  make  a  remark,  Roman 
power,  Ttnntan  luxury,  and  Roman  influence  during  Roman  supremacy  in 
thia  country  arc  pretty  well  known,  but  in  the  second  Mr.  Gomme  dntws 
a  contnut  between  the  remains  which  exist  of  the  Romano-Britieh 
period,  especially  during  the  terrible  time  between  410  and  4fiO  a.d., 
when  the  Romans  had  left  the  Britons  to  themselves,  and  the  period 
when  the  cromlechs  and  stone  circles  were  bnilt,  implying  that  the  race 
had  rather  deteriorated  than  advanced  in  civilization.  He  says  there  is 
no  evidence  of  any  Roman  influence  save  in  the  memorials  of  the  dead 
and  in  the  appeamnce  of  a  Romano-British  continuity  of  history  in 
matters  of  religion,  and  in  respect  to  the  cultivation  of  open  fields  upon 
wbich  Afr.  Gomme  has  something  to  say ;  but  we  must  not  enter  into  the 
controversy,  and  for  his  interesting  remarks  on  the  last  two  heads  must 
refer  to  the  volume  itself. 

Of  course  nothing  has  been  brought  into  this  volume  beyond  what 
has  been  contributed  to  old  St/leanns  Urlnin,  but  the  editor  haayreferred 
to  the  chief  works  relating  to  Roman  Remains  of  a  later  date.  Tho 
contents  of  thia  volume  are  arranged  alphabetically  under  counties,  tliat 
bringing  together  the  discoveries  in  each  load  district.  The  present 
part  extends  only  to  the  English  counties.  The  second  part,  to  which 
we  anxiously  look  forward,  will  embrace  :  "  Local  discoveries  in  Wales, 
Local  discoveries  in  Scotland,  Stations,  Roads,  Ac.,  Historical  Notes 
Notes  and  Index." 


SOME    HISTORIOAL    NOTICES    OF    THE    O'MEAQHERS    OF   IKERRIN. 

B;  JOSEPH  CA31HER  O'HEAQHER,  Member  of  the  Royal  Irigh  Acndem;, 

Ac,  Loudon:  Elliot  Stock,  62,  Patornoetar  Row. 
Mr.  O'Moogher,  in  this  curious  little  Book,  gives  a  Calendar  of  Events 
asking  his  family  from  the  earliest  times  down  to  16$9,  and  annexes 
thereto  a  series  of  Appendices  containing  documents  from  various 
sources,  English  and  foreign,  relating  to  Home  of  his  ancf^stors,  who, 
being  driven  out  of  Ireland  by  the  political  events  of  tho  time,  served 
with  great  distinction  in  forei^  armies.     And  he  concludes  with  a 
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pedigree  ^eving  his  own  deacent  from  Oiliol  01am,  King  of  Mgneter 
A.D.  212-234. 

The  territory  of  this  sept,  which  they  long  held  Bud  took  e  prominent 
part  in  Irish  Mstory,  waa  situated  in  ca  Tipperery,  and  contains  in  the 
whole  69,381  acres,  divided  into  twelve  parities,  and  rated  at  the 
annual  v^ne  of  £46,000.  They  were  of  pure  Irish  blood,  and,  rasisting 
the  English  Govemmcnt,  were  subjected  to  the  pains  and  penslties 
which  befel  others  of  their  countrymen  of  the  hi^er  ranks.  In  the 
rebellion  of  the  17th  century,  the  (^Meaghera  took  part  with  the  "  Irish 
Confederate! "  against  Cromwell,  and,  beii^  defeated,  were  driven  out 
of  their  lands.  The  captains  and  men  of  war,  of  the  Confederate  Army 
to  the  number  of  40,000,  were  suffered  to  embark  for  the  continent, 
and  "forced  to  feed  themselves  by  the  blades  of  their  swords  in  the 
service  of  foreign  countries."  Those  who  remained  behind  returned  to 
their  former  neighbourhoods,  took  up  tlieit  abode  in  the  offices  attached 
to  their  mansions,  or  shared  the  dwellings  of  their  late  tenants,  and 
employed  themselves  in  tilling  the  ground  for  the  intruders  on  the 
lands  they  had  lately  owned,  but  at  length  they  were  ordered  to 
transplant  into  Conuaught,  and  the  conquering  army  divided  the  ancient 
inheritances  amongst  themselves  by  lot. 

It  is  usual  to  sneer  at  the  Celtic  and  Cymric  pedigrees,  and  it  would  be 
impossible  to  prove  their  authenticity.  Considering,  however,  the 
nature  of  the  tenure  by  which  the  tribal  lands  were  held,  and  the  titles 
of  families,  it  was  essentially  necessary  that  an  accurate  record  of  the 
descent  of  each  family  should  be  preserved,  and  a.  public  officer  of  high 
distinction  was  appointed  to  have  cognizance  of  this  matter.  The  chief 
of  the  principal  families  also,  kept  his  own  pedigree  as  a  check  on  the 
officer  of  the  tribe  or  province.  We,  therefore,  conceive  that  those 
ped^ree.'f,  though  apparently  mythical,  are  as  well  deserving  of  credit  as 
many  ancient  genealogies  on  record  in  the  College  of  Arms. 
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CULVERHOUSES. 

B7    R    3.    FEROD30N,    M.A.,    F.S.A. 

(ChanecBor  of  lAe  Dioem  of  CariiiU.) 

In  the  Autumn  of  1886,  shortly  after  the  Chester 
Meeting  of  the  Institute,  one  of  the  members  of  our 
Council,  Mr.  H.  Hutchinga,  was  staying  at  Hutton-in-the- 
Forest  in  Cumberland,  the  seat  of  Sir  Henry  Vane,  Bart. 
In  the  course  of  his  ramblings  about  the  precincts,  he 
came  upon  an  almost  forgotten  dovecot  or  "cnlverhouse" 
as  such  are  called  in  the  south,  which  proved  on  examina- 
tion to  still  retain  the  greater  part  of  the  wooden  potence 
or  revolving  ladder  by  which  the  attendant  got  at  the 
nest  holes  in  the  walls.  To  this  interesting  building  Mr. 
Hutchings  directed  my  attention  and  suggested  that  I 
should  bring  the  general  subject  of  pigeonhousea  under 
the  notice  of  the  Institute. 

Tlie  following  extract  from  M.  YioUet-le-Duc's  Diction- 
wire  de  V architecture  lays  down  the  law  and  practice  of  the 
middle  ages  as  to  pigeonhouaes  sii  well  that  I  cannot  do 
I^etter  than  cite  it.      It  will  be  found   under  the  title 


Pendant  le  moyen  ago,  la  construe tt on  d'un  colombicr  otait  uii  privilego 
"^etre  a  la  f^odalite.  Le  paysan  ue  pouvnit  avoir  son  four ;  il  follait 
qu  il  apportat  son  pain  nu  four  banal  dn  cli.^teau  ou  de  I'abbayc,  et  qu'il 
pij-at  HOC  rcdcvance  pour  lo  cuirc.  II  nc  lui  titnit  pas  perniis  iion  plus 
tl  avoir  un  pigeonnier  h  lui  appartenniit.  II  eii  uUiit  diis  pigeons  comnio 
dea  troupeaux  de  botes  a  cornes  ct  a  laine,  ila  appartciiaient  aii  seigneur 
101  scol  en  pouvoit  tirer  un  prodint.  Loa  troupes  de  pigeons  etant  uu  1 
VOL  HJV  (No  174)  p        **^8"^' 
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rapport,  ceux  qui  avnient  le  privilege  de  les  entretenir  cherchaient  toufi 
lea  moyenB  propres  Jl  en  rendre  I'exploitation  productive.  Toua  les 
cbflteaux  |xissi^daiciit  un  ou  plusieurB  pigeonniers;  lea  inanoitB,  demeures 
des  chevaliers,  petits  ch&teaux  sana  tours  ni  donjons,  pouvaient  encore 
posseder  un  pigeoniiier,  II  n'eet  pas  beaoin  de  dire  que  lea  abb4s,  qui 
^taient  tons  seigneurs  f^odaux,  et  qui  poesMaient  les  ^tablissemeDte 
agricolee  les  mieux  exploitds  pendant  le  moyen  age,  avaient  des  pigeon- 
nitres  dans  les  cours  des  abbayes,  dans  lea  fermes  qui  en  d^pendaient,  les 
prieuroa  et  lea  ob^diencea  Les  propri4tairiea  de  trente-aix  arpente 
avaient  le  droit  de  joindre  k  leurs  habitations,  non  un  columbier  cou- 
struit  en  maconneiie,  maia  un  pigeonnier  en  bois  de  seize  pisds  de 
bauteur  et  pouvant  contenir  seulement  de  soixante  k  cent  vingt  boulins. 
On  entcnd  par  boulins  (du  grec  BuXos)  les  trous  pratiques  dans  les 
columbiers  et  destin^  k  la  ponte  des  ceufs  de  pigeon& 

The  swarms  of  hungry  birds  which  issued  from  the 
colombiers  of  the  great  French  nobles  and  precipitated 
themselves  on  the  crops  of  the  helpless  peasants  were  one 
of  the  causes  that  promoted  the  French  Revolution. 

Similar  rights  once  existed  in  England ;  it  was  formerly 
held  that  only  the  lord  of  the  manor  or  the  parson  might 
erect  a  pigeonhouse,  but  those  rights  have  long  £^o 
become  obsolete,  and  the  pigeonhouses  themselves  have 
disappeared.  We  have  now-a-days  very  little  idea  of  the 
numbers  of  dovecots,  pigeonhouses,  or  culverhouses  that 
once  existed  in  England,  or  of  the  numbers  of  birds  that 
■were  reared  in  them ;  the  foUowiug  passage,  extracted 
from  that  fine  standard  work,  Darnels  on  Rural  Sports 
may  therefore  be  usefully  cited  here.  The  author  says : — 
Com  is  much  destroyed  by  Pigeons,  and  the  greatest  number  of  them 
kept  in  ILngland  is  about  Retford  in  Nottingliainshire.  Kartbil  in  the 
Le'jacy  of  himbiuidry  calculates  that  tliere  were  in  bis  time  26,000 
pigeonhouses  in  England,  and  allowing  500  pair  to  each  dovecote,  and 
four  bushels  yearly  to  be  consumed  by  each  pair,  it  makes  the  whole  of 
the  com  lost  to  be  no  less  than  thirteen  millions  of  bushels  annually. 

The  reason  why  in  the  middle  ages  such  large  numbers 
of  these  destructive  birds  were  kept  is  not  far  to  seek. 
Fresh  meat  could  only  be  procured  during  the  summer  ; 
turnips,  mangel  wurzells,  and  other  green  crops  were  un- 
known ;  lience  oxen  and  sheep  could  not  be  fattened 
during  the  winter;  indeed  they  could  be  barely  kept  alive; 
large  numbers  of  them  were  therefore  slaughtered  and 
salted  down  at  the  beginning  of  winter,  so  much  so  that 
the  old  German  name  for  November  was  Slagtmonat,  or 
slaughtermonth,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  name  was  BlodmonaOi 
or  bloodmouth,     The  characteristic  occupations  of  the 
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various  months  of  the  year  are  sculptured  on  the  late 
fourteenth  century  capitals  in  the  choir  of  the  cathedral  at 
Carlisle,  and  December  is  represented  by  a  man  with  a 
pole  axe,  slaying  an  ox.'  Lord  Macaulay  pohits  out  that 
it  appears  from  the  Northumberland  Household  Book  that 

In  the  rei^  of  Unnty  the  Seventh,  froah  meat  was  never  eaten  even 
by  the  gcntlcinca  attendant  on  a  great  earl,  except  during  the  short  in- 
terval between  Midsummer  and  Michaelmas.  ^ 

Those,  who  were  too  poor  to  afford  salt  meat,  subsisted 
upon  rye  bread  and  salt  fish,  and  one  of  their  winter 
occupations  was  to  tend  their  stores  of  it.  Tims  Tusser 
in  his  "  Decembers  husbandrie  "  advises 

Both  saltfish  nod  lingfish  (if  any  ye  haue) 

through  shifting  and  drieng  from  rotting  go  saue 

Least  winter  with  moistnes  dou  make  it  relent, 
and  put  it  in  hazanl  before  it  be  spent* 

Such  being  the  prevalent  diet  from  Michaelmas  to  Mid- 
summer, it  was  no  wonder  that  many  leper  houses  testify 
to  this  day  of  the  ravages  of  leprosy  in  Kngland ; 
anything  that  could  vary  or  palliate  such  diet  was 
eagerly  cultivated;  hence  we  have  the  fishponds  and 
stews,  in  which  carp  and  tench  were  assiduously  fattened 
for  the  table,  and  hence  the  value  attached  to  warrens  of 
conies,  while  "  the  large  round  dove  cot  arose  in  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  abodes  of  the  great  and 
wealthy,  of  the  castle,  the  convent  and  the  manor  house."  * 
Their  frequency  is  attested  by  the  occurence  in  lists  of 
field  names  of  dovecot,  pigeonhouse  and  culverhouse 
fields,  where  now  are  no  such  buildings;  and  by  the 
occurrence  in  old  forms  of  general  words  for  use  in  con- 
veyances of  land  of  the  term  "  dovecots."  Instances  of 
every  class  could  easily  be  selected  either  at  home  or 
abroad,  for  they  were  as  common,  or  more  so,  in  France  and 

'  See  n  paper  On  th<  Kulplurtd  Capitalt  'Suuex  Archaologicat  ColU,  vol  si.  p.  1. 

in  lit  Choir  of  lie  CatAedml  at  Carliile.  Until  the  raiiirnyB  put  nu  cud  to  tliem, 

Bj  Junes  Puwler,  f.S-a.    Truisactioiic,  thelftrgepoBtinKboiixesontheiiorthrinil 

Cumberland  and  Weatmorland  Antiqim-  kept  numbera  of  pigeiins  in  tlieir  einble 

risn  HndArthsBological  Sodety,  vol.  iv.,  yiuiJa  ;  they  aSbrdfil  n  rcidy  viiuiil  for  the 

|ip.,  280,  290.  Biidden  traveller.      Tlio  liustlui-  and  [wtiple 

'Jlatorg  of  England  vol.   i.,  p.  32B.  in  these  yards  were  qiiitc  up  to  the  use  of 

'  Tuswr'B  Fiie  Hurnlred  poinU  o/  Ooud  "  faltcala  "    and  other  Ivirta  for  enticing 

HuAandric     English   Dialect  Society's  away  their  Deirthboun    pigeons,  as  the 

Editim  1878,  p.  63.  nriter  can  teatify. 
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Italy  as  in  England  and  Scotland.  Every  traveller  in  %ypt 
will  recollect  the  swarms  of  pigeons  in  the  villages  there, 
and  the  bonny  little  brown  hawks  that  prey  on  them.  To 
take  a  few  instances  nearer  home  ;  in  the  case  of  a  castle, 
liable  to  be  besieged,  a  detached  dovecot  would  be  useless, 
except  in  time  of  peace  ;  accordingly  we  frequently  find 
provision  made  on  a  small  scale  in  the  castle  itself;  thus, 
at  Rochester,  there  are  in  the  inner  face  of  the  north 
wall,  above  the  gutter,  two  rows  of  pigeon  holes,  probably 
original,  and  even  now  accommodating  a  few  birds;'  also  at 
Conisborough  Castle.*  A  survey  taken  of  Kendal  Castle 
in  1572  describes  a  "  dovecote  in  good  repair  "  as  being 
"  in  the  south  side  "  thereof,  and  I  have  indicated  else- 
where the  position  of  this  in  the  existing  ruins  of  Kendal 
Castle.' 

The  Priory  of  Lewes  possessed  a  dovecot  of  cruciform 
shape,  much  like  a  church.  It  is  engraved  in  ArckcBolof]in 
vol.  31  p.  431  and  is  thus  described  in  a  communication 
to  the  society  of  Antiquaries,  dated  11  Dec,  1845. — 

Fifty  yeiira  since,  tliero  remained toij-ether  with  a  dove- 
cote or  pigeon  house  built  in  tlie  form  of  n  croES,  the  cells  or  recesses  of 
which  were  ingeniously  constructed  of  Iiewii  chalk.  Those  pigeon  lioles 
wore  formed  in  a  similar  manner  to  tlioso  dcscrihud  iu  the  notice  of  the 
dovecote  of  Garwny,  given  in  the  present  volume  of  the  ArchKohQia', 
they  were  in  number  between  three  and  four  thousand,  and  were  arranged 
in  parallel  rows,  extending  over  the  interior  face  of  each  building.  The 
entrances  for  the  pigeons  were  four  in  number,  one  under  the  roof  at  each 
extremity  of  the  emss,  as  may  bo  seen  in  the  representation  here  given. 
The  building  measured  in  length,  from  east  to  west,  ninety  feet ;  from 
north  to  south  the  same  ;  the  height  of  the  walls  to  the  roof  was  thirty 
feet.  This  structure  was  pulled  down  witliin  my  memory  for  the  sake  of 
the  materials/ 

In  the  Spssex  Arches.  ColL  vol.  xi,  p.  5  the  number  of 
cells  in  this  dovecot  is  given  as  2,500. 

The  dovecot  at  Oarway,  just  mentioned,  belonged  to 
the  preceptory  of  the  Templars  at  Garway  in  the  county 
of  Hereford,  and  according  to  an  inscription  on  it  was 
built  in  tlie  year  1326,  by  "  brother  Richard."  It  is  circular 
in  shape  and  contains  666  cells  or  nests  for  the  birds ;  it 

'  Clark's  Wedireval  mUtary  ArckiieC'  Trantaettom,   WatmoreUindand  Cumbfi-- 

tvre,  vol,  ii.,  p.  417.  land     Antiquarian    and     Ardiitotitgital 

'  Ibid,  v.il,  i.,  pp.  445,   418.    Joamal  Soeidy,  vol.  ;  ii.,  p.  181. 

BritlAArckaoUiijical  A»iociation,yti\.xx'i^  '  ATehai^ia  vol.  iiii,  pp.  431,432 

p.  il,  in  a  commuDicatiotj    b;  0.  S-  Mant«ll, 

*  Kendal  CatUt  by  R  B.  FergUBoD,  f.b.  a.  F.R.S. 
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is  17  feet  3  inches  iu  diameter  in  the  clear  of  walls,  and 
16  feet  in  height  to  the  spring  of  the  arch.' 

The  cells  are  described  as  having  apertures  varying 
from  6^  to  7  inches  iu  the  entrance,  and  about  17  inches 
in  depth,  being  conntwsniik  in  the  walls,  one  course  of 
holes  inclining  to  the  right  and  another  alternately  to  the 
left. 

There  was  a  large  pigeon  house  at  Bradsall  Priory,  near 
Derby,  octagonal  in  shape,  which  is  figured  in  Blore's 
Bradsall.  There  was  a  round  one  at  Hurley  Priory, 
Uerks ;  another  at  Monkbretton  in  Yorkshire ;  a  square 
one  at  Penman  Priory  in  Anglesey,  witli  a  stone  pillar  in 
the  middle,  from  which  flat  stones  projected,  and  wonnd 
up  as  a  ladder,  thus  giving  an  attendant  access  to  the 
cells.  Almost  every  religious  house  must  have  had  one, 
and  we  need  not  multiply  instances.  In  Bishop  Nicolson's 
Account  of  his  diocese  of  Carlisle*  we  find  pigeons  breeding 
iu  the  very  churches  of  Warwick  and  Skelton  in  Cumber- 
land, and  Morland  in  Westmorland,  and  no  doubt  the 
incumbents  of  those  livings  profited  thereby.  At  Aspatria 
in  Cumberland,  the  vicar  had  a  regular  built  pigeon  house, 
capable  of  holding  a  large  number  of  nests. 

We  will  just  mention  a  couple  of  foreign  exam])les 
because  they  are  figured  in  English  publications.  The 
Spring  Gardens  Sketch  Book,  vol.  VI,  plate  54,  contains 
a  very  beautiful  example  of  a  pigeon  house,  combined 
with  a  well,  at  Veules  in  France,  of  the  date  1776.  In 
the  ninth  volume  of  this  journal  are  sketches  and  details 
of  brickwork  by  Mr.  Petit,  of  a  pigeon  house  at  Boos  near 
Rouen ;  of  it  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  writes  as  follows : — 

n  cxistc  encore  prcs  Koueii — a  Saint  Jacqnes,  un  tres  beau  colombicr 
b5ti  en  briquca  dc  divuraes  couleura,  et  qui  appartient  an  com  men  cement 
(Iu  XVI  siecle.  Trois  luuarncfi  en  bois  a'ouvrent  dans  le  conible.  See 
dispoHiliona  rtippelent  le  colonibior  de  Neale.  Cependant  I'litage  suptiricur 
est  port6  en  en  corbel  lenient  sur  le  soubassement,  ce  qui  donne  ft  cette 
construction  une  ecrtainc  grace. 

Mr.  Hartshorne  has  been  kind  enough  to  send  me  from 
his  father's  collections  a  picture  of  the  "  Manoir  D'Ango 
h  Varengeville  prea  Dieppe,"  a  charming  old  house  of  the 
famous  French  merchant    and   friend  of   Francis  I;  it 

'  Arrhxoloffla,  toL  xiii,  pp.  190.  185.  Biahop  oECavlinlr;,  publialied  by  the  Cum- 

'  MivxOang  AcmanU  of  ikt  Diocae  of      berluud  and  WcBtmoreland  Autiq.  and 

CWfMenOS  Mid  1701  by  W.  Nicolsua,      Aich.  Suciety,  1S77.  oolf 
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gives  80  good  an  instance  of  a  manorial  pigeon  honse 
standing  among  the  other  buildings  of  the  manor  that  it 
is  reproduced  with  tliis  paper. 

Let  us  turn  now  to  Cambridge :  in  that  magnificent 
work,  The  Architectural  History  of  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  by  Willis  and  Clark '  it  is  stated  that  a  pigeon 
house  [columbarium]  is  first  mentioned  in  1414-5,  when  a 
regular  heading  "  expenses  of  the  dovehouse "  makes 
its  appearance  in  the  accounts  of  King's  Hall :  the 
expenses  of  construction  are  not  recorded,  but  the 
purchase  of  four  dozen  pigeons  in  this  year  indicates  its 
stocking. 

Item  pro  rcmiincraciouc  portutiiniin  columbarnui  ad  columlxiro  iiij 
dusscn  iuj''ob.     It  pro  una  salcatli  V  oU. 

The  salt-cat  was  a  lure  for  keeping  one's  own  pigeons 
at  home  and  enticing  of  one's  neighbours ;  it  will  be  dealt 
with  presently. 

Messrs.  Willia  and  Clark  give*' the  following  account  of 
the  pigeon  houses  at  Cambridge. 

It  may  be  gathered  from  tho  ciDi-^ate  histories  tliat  a  {ligoon  house 
once  existed  at  every  college  except  Clare  Hall,  Majj^daletic,  and  Sidney 
Sussex ;  oud  it  is  poasihle  that  there  may  liave  been  one  nt  these  cullcgca 
also,  for  the  early  accounts  of  tho  two  first  mentioned  have  not  Iwen 
preserved,  and  those  of  the  last  have  not  been  examined  in  detail.  In 
the  15th  and  16th  centuries  a  pigeon  liouso  was  evidently  reganlcd  as  a 
necessity  to  be  built  soon  after  the  foundation  of  the  college.  At  King's 
Hidl  the  pigeon  house  was  built  in  1414-5  ;  at  King's  College  in  1419  ; 
and  at  Queen's  College  in  1505-6,  At  Peterhouse  the  date  of  the 
erection  has  not  been  discovered,  but  the  building  is  frequently  mentioned 
in  tho  early  account  rolls  ;  at  Pembroke  Collie  it  is  shewn  standing  in 
the  orchard  in  Lyne's  map,  dated  1574;  it  was  built  at  Gonvile  Hall 
in  1536  OS  recorded  by  Dr.  Caiua;  at  Corpus  Christi  in  1547  by  Matthew 
Parker,  a  work  tliought  worthy  of  special  commendation  by  his 
panegyrist  Josselin;  at  Jesus  College  in  1574  and  at  St.  John's  College 
in  1622,  but  the  work  then  done  was  evidently  only  a  rebuilding  of  an 
older  structure.  iSome  of  these  pigeon  houses  must  have  been  of  con- 
siderable size  ;  that  at  St  John's  College  cost  £109  ITs.  2^d.,  aud 
those  at  Queen's  College  and  Jesus  College  had  windows,  for  at  the 
former  in  1537-8  'Thirteen  feet  of  glass  for  the  windows  of  the 
pigeon  house'  are  paid  for;  and  at  the  latter  in  1575-6  we  find  'for 
jrlasaing  ye  douo  howsse  conteynnitige  xliiij  feet  of  glasse  xxij'.'  In 
the  course  of  the  17th  century  the  pmctice  of  keeping  pigeons  fell 
gradually  into  disuse.  At  Jesus'  College  the  pigeon  house  was  let  on 
knse  in  1633,  nud  at  Peterhouse  in  1675,  By  tho  end  of  the  century 
nearly  all  had  Ijceii  pulled  down,  for  Loggan'a  accurate  views  shew  a 

'  Vol  II.  ji,  HI.  'VoL  111,  p.  692. 
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pigeon  house  at  three  collegos  only,  viz,  at  Trinity  Hall,  at  Queen's 
College  and  at  Christ'B  College  ;  and  in  the  latter  the  building  ia'in  the 
Master's  garden  and  therefore  not  the  public  property  of  the  college.  At 
Trinity  Hall,  however,  the  pigeon  house  was  still  in  use  in  1730. 

We  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  Corpus  College, 
Cambridge,  built  their  pigeon  house  in  1547,  and  defrayed 
the  cost  by  sale  of  certain  pieces  of  church  plate,  which 
had  gone  out  of  fashion.'  The  Cambridge  houses  appear 
to  have  all  been  quadrangular  ones. 

I  have  no  information  as  to  pigeon  houses  at  Oxford  ; 
but  the  Eev.  the  Provost  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford,  tells 
me  that  at  one  or  more  of  the  farms  belonging  to  that 
college  are  large  pigeon  houses  of  the  quadrangular  kind. 

Many  examples  of  manorial  pigeon  houses  still  exist, 
though  gener^y  converted  into  something  else,  cattle 
sheds,  pig  styes,  potatoe  houses,  stores  of  all  kinds,  black- 
smiths' shops  and  even  schools  and  cottages.  When  the 
Institute  visited  Bedford  in  1881,  we  saw  at  WiUington  a 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  pigeon  house,  quadran- 
gular in  shape,  whose  detaib  our  guide,  the  late  Mr. 
Parker,  C.B.,  said  would  be  well  worth  careful  repro- 
duction.' At  Ashby  St.  Legers  in  Northamptonshire,  my 
friend  Mr.  H.  P.  Senhouse  has  two  quadrangular  pigeon 
houses,  one  of  which  has  2,292  cells,  and  the  other  1,560, 
or  3,852  in  all;  an  enormous  number  for  one  manor; 
there  are  yet  a  few  birds  in  these  houses,  but  the  rats  and 
jackdaws  have  also  got  possession  and  steal  the  eggs.  At 
Manorbeer  Castle  near  Tenby  there  is  a  circular  one  in 
the  enceinte  of  the  castle.  We  reproduce  a  sketch  of 
this  from  the  pencil  of  Mr.  Hartshome.  There  is  a  good 
square  brick  pigeon  house  at  Delaford  Park,  Iver. 

Mr.  W.  Oldham  Chambers,  F.L.S.,  the  present  occupier 
kindly  sends  the  following  note  : — 

This  Culver  House  is  alluded  to  in  the  writings  of  tlie  property  as 
"  the  Falconry."  It  is  built  in  red  brickwork,  with  diagonal  patterns  in 
black  headers  on  the  outside  facings.  The  House  is  17  feet  square,  and 
17  feet  6  inches  high ;  the  walls  are  2  feet  3  inches  thick.  There  are 
indications  of  the  walls  being  originally  higher  than  nt  the  present  pcrioil. 
There  were  572  holes  contained  in  thirteen  rows  on  cacli  side,  but  the 

I  WillU  and  Clark,  toI.  i,  p.  201.  tittributei]  the  very  quaint  and  unusiinl 

'  The  stone  deUili  of  thia  pigMin  IiOUBe  form  n-bich  the  gulile  pre^nU    .     .      . 

have  the  appearance  ot   having   formed  Probably  Oostwict  pulled  down  the  old 

part  o£  an  enrlier  atnicture,  and  tfl  the  manor  Loiiee  and  re-iiseil  the  materials. 

re-uiw   of  thue  Btouee   may   be  partly  Archaoloffical  Journal,  vol  S3,  p.  153. 
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three  lower  rows  are  now  blocked  up.  The  lowest  etarted  15  inches 
fiom  the  ground,  this  level  has  probably  been  made  tip.  The  original 
door  was  on  the  south  side  ;  this  has  been  blocked  up  and  a  new  one 
cut  in  on  the  north  side.  The  House  remained  open  for  a  considerable 
period,  the  present  rooi  being  a  comparatively  modem  structure. 

At  Trimmers  near  PaxhiU,  the  seat  of  the  Wyatts  in 
Sussex,  is  a  square  one  with  700  cella.  At  Berwick  in  the 
same  county  ia  a  square  one,  of  which,  by  the  kindness 
of  the  Sussex  Archaeological  Society,  we  give  a  view; 
this  was  let  in  1622  for  £5  per  annum,  and  was  tithed,  as 
no  doubt  were  others.  There  is,  or  was,  a  quaint  wooden 
one  at  Burton  Mill,  near  Petworth ;  and  a  fine  one  of 
brick  with  a  conical  top  at  Eochford  Hall,  Essex.  At 
DagUnton,  Gloucestershire,  is  a  circular  one  of  stone  ;  the 
ancient  pivoted  central  post  with  perches  for  the  birds 
and  ascending  ladders  for  the  attendant  remains,  or  did 
until  lately.  The  list  might  be  easily  extended ;  there 
are  several  in  my  own  county  of  Cumberland,  viz.  at 
Hutton-i'th'-Forest,  Rose  Castle,  Highhead  Castle,  Corby 
Castle,  Barrock  Park,  Hutton-John,  Crookdake  Hall, 
Wreay  Hall,  Aspatria  Vicarage,  Bunker's  Hill,  Plumland 
Vicarage,  etc.,  while  others  formerly  existed  at  Naworth 
Castle,  Crofton  Hall,  and  Bootle  Eectory. 

Pigeon  houses  in  plan  may  be  divided  into  two  kinds, 
quadrangular  and  circular,  for  the  cruciform  one  at 
Lewes  may  be  taken  as  an  eccentricity ;  and  the  sexagonal, 
octagonal,  &c.,  as  approximations  to  the  circular  shape. 
In  the  quadrangular  the  attendant  gets  at  the  nests  by 
climbing  along  the  ledges  in  front  of  them,  and  holding 
on  with  his  hands  ;  to  this  there  probably  were  exceptions, 
and  we  have  already  mentioned  one  at  Penmon  Priory  in 
Anglesey,  where  the  flat  projecting  stones  wound,  ladder- 
wise,  round  a  stone  pillar  in  the  centre.  But  the  circular 
ones  were  provided  with  a  revolving  machine,  called  a 
potence  by  which  all  the  nests  could  be  conveniently 
got  at  in  turn.  This  is  admirably  described  and  beautifully 
illustrated  by  M.  Viollet-le-Duc  in  the  article  to  which 
I  have  already  referred :  the  whole  article  is  most 
interesting,  and  worth  transcription,  but  it  refers  to 
circular  colombiei's  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  I  know  of  in 
this  country :  ones  that  have  a  lower  story  for  cattle  or 
sheep.     It  would  be  difficult  to  understand  without  the 
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illustrations,  which  ^^  i^pply  ^  ^  more  complicated 
potence  than  any  I  have  seen  in  England.  I  must  there- 
fore be  as  clear  as  I  can  without  pictures.  The  potence 
consists  of  a  stout  upright  post,  un  arbre  vertical  muni  de 
deux  pivots  en  fer  a  chacune  de  sea  extremites ;  one  of  these 
pivots  works  in  a  socket  in  the  centre  of  the  floor  of  the 
pigeon  house,  and  the  other  in  a  socket  in  the  centre  of 
the  rafters  of  the  roof.  This  upright  post  carries  two  or 
three  arms  at  right  angles  to  it  [potences,  hence  the  name 
potence]  which  carry  at  their  extremities  a  ladder :  the 
arms  are  not  in  the  same  plane  with  one  another,  but  so 
arranged  as  to  give  the  ladder  a  convenient  slope.  A 
person  on  the  ladder  can  ascend  to  any  required  tier  of 
nests  he  may  wish,  and  can  make  the  potence  revolve 
under  him  so  that  he  can  reach  any  nest  he  pleases. 
Convenient  as  the  potence  is,  or  was,when  a  pigeon  house  was 
put  to  its  original  purpose,  it  is  highly  in  the  way,  when 
other  uses  are  found  for  the  building :  hence  it  is 
generally  destroyed,  or  else  mutilated.  In  the  larger 
French  cohmbiers  the  potence  carried  two  ladders  one  on 
either  side,  the  supporting  arms  running  right  through 
from  side  to  side  of  the  house. 

The  pigeonhouse,  dovecot,  or  culverhouse  (though  I 
doubt  if  that  name  was  ever  used  in  Cumberland)  at 
Hutton-i'th'-Forest  is  situated  in  a  plantation  near  to  Sir 
Henry  Vane's  beautiful  mausion  of  Hutton-i'th'-Forest. 
Th^  site  is  near  to  where-the  old  farm  buildings  once  stood, 
and  would  be  bare  of  trees  when  the  pigeon  house  wa'3 
occupied  by  its  proper  inhabitants,  who  will  not  resort  to 
a  pigeon  house  in  a  wood.  It  is  octagonal,  of  dressed 
stone  ;  the  sides  of  the  octagonal  being,  in  the  interior  of 
the  building,  about  5  feet  4  inches.  It  has  twelve  rows  of 
nests ;  the  lowest  row  is  4  feet  from  the  floor,  and  has 
a  ledge  of  flag  6  inches  broad  projecting  in  front  of  it, 
thus  interposing  an  effectual  bar  to  any  climbing  or  jumping 
rat  that  may  have  intruded;  all  the  other  rows  have  similar 
ledges  of  half  the  breadth.  The  nests  or  cells  are  9  inche.H 
in  height,  L  shaped,  the  short  limb  or  entrance  being  5 
inches  broad  by  9  inches  long,  and  the  long  limb  10  inclies 
long,  by  the  same  breadth  of  five  inches.  There  are  about 
40  nests  in  each  row,  or  in  all,  taking  off"  for  the  door, 
about  450.  The  roof  is  octagonai,  on  which  is  an  octagonal 
vol.  ujv.  ■  <jLk>OQlc 
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turret,  or  glover,  as  it  is  technically  called,  with  holes  for  the 
pigeons  to  pass  in  and  out.  The  existence  of  this  pigeon- 
house  had  been  almost  forgotten,  when  Mr.  Hutchinga 
came  across  it  in  his  fumigatory  strolls ;  it  was  lumbered 
up  with  an  inserted  second  floor,  and  had  been  used  as  a 
kennel  for  young  foxes,  so  that  its  odours  were  certainly 
not  those  of  Araby  the  blest.  Mr  Hutchings  however 
was  not  to  be  denied ;  armed  with  a  cigar  he  explored  the 
interior,  and  was  rewarded  by  finding  that  the  upright  of 
the  potence  and  the  upper  arm  were  in  existence  and 
perfect.  Sir  Henry  and  Lady  Vane's  interest  waa  aroused ; 
the  place  was  cleared  out,  and  the  second  floor  knocked 
out ;  in  a  neighbouring  shed  the  ladder  of  the  potence  was 
found  and  reinstated  in  position;  and  the  "  culverhouse  " 
now  forms  one  of  the  sights  of  one  of  the  most  charming 
places  in  Cumberland.  The  ashlar  work  of  the  pigeon 
house  is  identical  with  the  ashlar  work  of  that  part  of 
the  mansion  house,  which  was  buUt  by  Sir  C^eo^ge  Fletcher, 
M.P.  for  Cumberland,  with  one  or  two  intermissions,  from 
1661  to  1697  ;  his  architect  was  Inigo  Jones. 

At  Barrock,  also  in  the  Forest,  is  another  pigeon 
house,  also  octagonal,  measuring  on  the  exterior  along 
one  side  of  the  octagon  9  feet  4  inches ;  on  the  inside  7  feet 
4  inches ;  it  has  a  potatoe  house  below  it.  It  seems  to 
me  to  be  an  inferior  imitation  of  the  one  at  Hutton-i'th'- 
Forest,  fatter  and  squatter ;  it  was  so  lumbered  up  with 
flower-pots,  a  modem  second  floor,  the  ruins  of  a  church 
organ,  and  a  family  of  owls,  that  I  could  not  make  much 
investigation  into  the  interior,  but  it  seemed  everyway  a 
poor  copy  of  the  last.  I  conjecture  it  to  have  been  built 
by  the  Grahams,  who  shortly  after  1768  purchased  Bar- 
rock  from  the  Duke  of  Portland,  and  converted  it  from 
a  farm  house  into  a  gentleman's  residence.  It  has  had 
a,  potence,  which  has  totally  disappeared,  but  I  found  the 
upper  pivot  hole. 

The  pigeonhouse  at  Wreay  Hall,  a  place  about  five 
miles  south  of  Carlisle,  much  resembles  that  at  Hutton-i'th'- 
Forest ;  it  is  octagonal,  of  dressed  ashlar  work,  and  has 
fourteen  rows  of  nests,  or  about  530  in  all ;  the  lowest 
row  is  only  two  feet  from  the  ground.  Great  part  of  the 
potence  is  remaining  and  it  has  on  its  central  axis  a  sort 
of  shelve,  or  ledge,  the  use  of  which  I  do  not  quite  see, 
In,  ■  ,Goook' 
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bat  it  resembles  the  top  of  a  music  stand.  1  take  the 
date  of  this  to  be  the  same  or  thereabouts  as  that  at 
Hutton-i'th'-Forest.  The  pigeonhouses  at  Corby  Castle 
and  Bunker's  Hill  Cumberland  are  circular,  those  at  Eose 
Castle,  Aspatria,  and  Crookdake  Hall  are  square,  but  a 
detailed  account  of  these  is  better  suited  for  the  pages  of 
the  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland  Antiquarian  and 
ArchaBological  Society's  Transactions,  than  for  the  pages 
of  thb  Journal. 

From  the  following  entry  in  Lord  William  Howard's 
Household  Books ' 

"  A  soltcat  for  the  dovecoate  xiiij'' " 
we  leam  that  a  dovecote  once  existed  at  Naworth  Castle, 
but  it  has  now  disappeared,  though  its  site  is  known. 

The  domestic  economy  of  these  pigeonhouses  is  curious ; 
they  required  a  deal  of  attention;  the  attendant  only 
visited  them  early  in  the  morning,  otherwise  the  birds 
would  never  settle  for  the  night;  cleanliness  was  requisite, 
and  the  interior  required  to  be  scraped  and  whitewashed 
twice  a  year,  in  November  and  February  ;  Messrs.  Willis 
and  Clark  cite  an  entry  in  the  accounts  of  Peterhouse, 
Cambridge  shewing  that  in  1546-7  four  gallons  of  wort 
were  bought  to  wash  the  nests  with,  probably  to  kill  the 
fleas.  Birds  of  prey  had  to  be  guarded  against  and  the 
same  gentlemen  cite  from  the  accounts  of  Queen's  College 
in  1513-4  the  following  order  for  the  purchase  of  bird- 
lime— 

Item  X"  die  uovembria  dedi  ad  jusaam  Mr  Waham  tunc  vices  vice 
preeidentis  gerentis  Johoimi  Fenye  ad  emendum  visum  quo  caperot 
area  deuorantes  columbas  oollogii  ij"". 

Lures  of  various  kinds  were  much  used  to  attract  the  birds ; 
the  salt  cat  has  been  already  mentioned,  and  to  Messrs. 
Willis  and  Clark  we  are  indebted  for  the  following  refer- 
ence to  John  Moore's  Columbarium  or  the  Pigeon  House, 
first  published  in  1735  and  reprinted  by  W.  B.  Tegetmeier, 
8vo.  London,  1879. 

THE    SALT    CAT. 

Being  thus  entered  on  the  head  of  diet,  it  necossariiy  leads  us  to 

consider  a  certain  useful  composition  called  by  the  fanciers  a  Salt  Cat, 

so  named,  I  suppose,  from  a  certain  fabulous  oral  tradition  of  baking  a 

'Surt«e$Sockt!/,Joi.U'ivi,p.lS5  ^^  . 
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cat  .  .  ,  with  cummin  seed,  and  some  other  ingredients  aa  a  decoy 
for  yout  neighbour'a  pigeons;  thia,  though  handed  down  by  some  authors 
as  the  only  method  for  this  purpose,  is  generally  laughed  at  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  fancy  and  never  practised. 

The  right  Salt  Cat  therefore  is,  or  ought  to  he  thus  made  ;  take  gravel  or 
drift  sand,  loom  such  as  the  brick  makers  use ;  and  the  rubbish  of  an  old 
wall,  or,  for  want  of  this,  a  less  quantity  of  lime,  let  there  be  a  gallon 
of  each ;  add  to  thia  a  pound  of  Cummin  seed,  a  handful  of  bay  salt 
or  saltpetre  and  beat  them  all  up  together  into  a  kind  of  mortar  . 
and  your  pigeons  will  take  a  great  delight  in  it     .     .     . 

The  Cummin  seed,  which  bos  a  strong  smell  in  which  pigeons  delight 
will  keep  your  own  pigeons  at  home,  and  allure  others  that  are  straying 
abroad,  and  at  a  loss  to  fix  upon  a  habitatiotu 

It  is  open  to  conjecture  that  the  cat  in  saltcat  is 
nothing  else  but  "  cates  "  or  "  acates,"  but  I  am  inclined 
to  think  that  a  boiid  fide  puasy  sometime  entered  into 
the  cotnposition,  for  at  Jesus  College  in  1651-2,  occurs 
the  following  entry 

For  a  roasted  dog  and  comin  seed  00  :  03 :  00. 

The  Sportaman'e  Dictionary,  published  in  1778,  gives  two 
receipts  for  a  lure  for  pigeons,  the  chief  ingredient  in 
each  being  a  boiled  goat's  head. 
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ROMAN  INSCEIPTIONS  DISCOVERED  IN  BRITAIN  IN  1886. 
By  W,  THOMPSON   WATKIN. 

As  far  as  Britain  is  concerned,  the  additions  to  Koman 
epigraphy  in  1886,  have  been  about  an  average.  Tlie 
neighbourhood  of  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  has  supplied,  as 
uaual,  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  inscriptions  found, 
lu  this  district,  the  month  of  January  witnessed  the  first 
discovery  of  which  I  am  aware.  It  was  that  of  a  small 
and  rude  altar,  found  at  Caervorran,  {Magna)  which  accord- 
ing to  the  report  of  the  Newcastle  antiquaries  was  inscribed 

DEO 

•ALIT 
ICAV 
ROV 
OTV. 

Dr.  Bruce  reported  to  the  Newcastle  Society  of  Anti- 
quaries, on  January  27th,  that  he  could  not  recognise  the 
name  of  the  deity,  and  that  though  he  thought  the  second 
line  might  be  falit,  it  was  quite  possible  that  what  he 
took  for  F  at  the  commencement  was  only  "  a  chance 
stroke."  Dr.  Hubner  of  Berlin  to  whom  a  copy  was  sent, 
gave  the  reading  DBO  .  auti  .  gavko  .  vorv  (m.  Solvit), 
referring  to  Ovid  (Metam.  11,  714)  and  other  works.  He 
considered  the  Deus  aies  to  be  the  "winged  god"  Mercury, 
and  Gauro  simply  the  Celtic  name  of  the  dedicator.  To 
me  this  seems  highly  unsatisfactory.  Had  Mercury  been 
mtended,  we  should.  I  think,  as  in  other  instances,  have 
had  the  name  in  full,  "  Deo  Mercurio."  I  would  read  it 
(considering  its  rudeness),  as  deO  .  BAuncAVBO  .  vorv.  (s), 
the  latter  letter  being  either  obhterated  or  understood, 
and  the  two  last  words  being  VOTV  S{olutum).  This 
seems  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  at  the  same  station 
Magna  we  have  an  altar  in  which  the  name  of  the  deity 
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is  given  as  beiatvcairo.  and  another  in  which  after  his  name 
we  have  simply  vorv  .  s. ;  in  neither  is  the  name  of  a 
dedicator  given.  At  Brougham  an  altar  to  the  same  deity 
was  found  (now  in  Uie  Newcastle  Museum)  dedicated  dec 
BLATVCABO ;  and  at  the  stations  of  Old  Penrith,  and  Burgh 
upon  Sands,  belatvca  occurs  upon  altars  to  him  (one  of 
these  is  likewise  without  the  dedicator's  name).  At  Burgh 
upon  Sands,  also,  the  name  is  spelt  behtcadko.  These 
numerous  variations,  suggest  that  the  newly  discovered 
altar  at  Magna  is  simply  one  to  Belatucader,  with  still 
another  variation  in  the  orthography. 

At  the  same  station  two  other  small  altars  have  been 
taken  out  of  the  walls  of  the  farm  buildings  in  which  they 
were  built  up.    They  are  inscribed 


The  first  is  merely  the  upper  half,  and  in  a  recess  has 
the  figure  of  a  female  holding  a.  patera  in  her  right  hand 
over  an  altar.  The  inscription  has  been  beneath.  Only 
its  first  line  remmns  entire,  though  tlie  summits  of  the 
letters  in  the  second  line  are  partially  visible ;  the  base 
and  remainder  of  the  inscription  are  broken  off.  It  has 
evidently  been  dedicated  to  the  Deae  Matres,  the  first 
word  being  Matribus.  No.  2  is  entire,  but  the  inscription 
is  much  obliterated.  It  is  a  dedication,  Dibits  Viteribua 
"  To  the  ancient  gods."  The  dedicator's  name  is  lost  by 
decay,  but  the  final  formtda'VA.i^u.  {Votum  Solvit  Liberia 
Merita)  is  clear.  All  three  of  these  altars  have  been  added 
to  Mr.  Clayton's  large  museum  at  Chesters.  During  Mr. 
Clayton's  recent  researches  at  the  station  of  Cilumum,  a 
portion  of  an  inscription  (probably  an  altar)  to  Jupiter, 
was  found.     The  extant  letters  are  (divested  of  ligatures). 


and  the  expansion  has  probably  been  J{ovi)  0{ptvno) 
M{aximo)  Pro  Sa(lute)  Cal{visii)  Ver{ecundi)  "To  Jupiter, 
the  best,  the  greatest,  for  the  welfare  of  Calvisiua  Vere- 
cundus."  This  is  also  at  Chesters,  but  Dr.  Bruce  suggests 
that  the  first  letter  in  the  last  line  is  6,  and  consequently 
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expands  gal.  as  Gal{eru).  The  letter  iu  question  is  very 
rudely  formed.  Another  fragment  found  by  Mr.  Clayton 
measuring  11  inches  by  6  J  is  inscribed 


It  is  manifestly  impossible  to  restore  the  words  of  which 
these  letters  formed  part.  Perhaps  in  the  first  line  we 
have  part  of  al(ae). 

In  the  new  Catalogue  oftheNewcastle-on-Tyne  Museum 
recently  issued,  No.  19  is  a  fragment  containing  part  of 
the  first  line  of  a  large  inscription  (evidently  dedicated  to 
an  Emperor)  which  has  not,  so  far,  been  published.  The 
only  letters  remaining  are 

ocaF 
with  a  portion  of  the  upper  moulding  ot  the  stone,  as 
marked  by  the  lines.    These  letters  have  no  doubt  been 
part  of  some  such  words  as  (antokin)oca£(s). 

On   25th  June  there  was  unearthed  at  the  farm  of 
Underheugh,   in  the   parish  of  Gilsland,   and  near  the 
station  of  Birdoswald  (Amboglanna)   a  handsome   altar, 
4  feet  2  inches  high  inscribed 
t    0.   M. 

C=H.r.AELDA 
C°R.CCArVL 
MARCRLLI 
NVB.LEQ.n 
AVQ. 

The  only  doubtful  point  in  the  inscription  is  at  the  end  of 
the  third  line,  where  ccatvl,  may  be,  as  pointed  out  by 
M.  Robert  Mowat,  the  celebrated  French  archseologist, 
c.cam.  the  letters  which  seem  ivl  being  very  close  together 
and  looking  like  m,  M.  Mowat  reads  the  inscription 
(apparently)  as  /(*ui)  0{ptimo)  M{aximo)  Cok{ors)  I, 
Aellta)  Dacor{itm),  C{ams)  Cam{mius)  MarceUinus  Leg 
(ioms)  II  Aug{ustae)  but  the  difficulty  of  such  a  reading 
is  that  while  the  cohort  dedicates,  an  officer  of  an  entirely 
difierent  force  (the  second  Legion)  is  named  immediately 
afterwards,  without  his  connection  with  the  first  named 
corps  being  explained.  Instead,  therefore,  of  CCAM.,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  c.ca.ivl.  is  correct,  and  that  as 
in  the  altar  recently  found  at  Jedburgh,  we  have  the 
letters  q.o.a.  {Archaol.  Journal,  vol.  XLir,  p.  158),  before 
the  name  of  the  commander  of  the  force,  which  have 
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been  expanded  (l{tiorum)  c{uram)  a{git\  so  here  ac.A. 
should  be  expanded  C{ujtia)  c{urarn)  a{git),  which  would 
make  the  reading  of  the  inscription  plain  i.e.  *'  To  Jupiter, 
the  best,  the  greatest,  the  Ist  cohort  of  the  Dacians, 
suniamed  the  Aelian  which  is  commanded  by  Julius 
Marcellinus  of  the  Second  Legion,"  The  officer  named, 
was  probably  a  centurion  of  the  Legion,  and  the  centurial 
mark  has  been  accidentally  omitted  in  the  inscription,  as 
in  many  other  cases.  The  words  "  which  is  commanded 
by  "  are  I  know  a  "  free  "  translation,  but  they  approach 
nearest  to  the  sense  of  the  inscription  in  English  ;  "  over- 
looked by  "  would  hardly  bear  out  the  meaning. 

At  CJorbridge,  three  inscriptions  have  occurred,  of 
which  the  lettering  appears  to  be. 

(1.)                                            (2.)  (8.) 

I.  CM  

•  BO.  SALVTE  •■••3B**»  ERIT 
VEXILLATI  •  OALaE 

•  VMLEG*  •**  .........  .^E_ 

•••IMI"**''  **■  ANIVa  •  • 
ET.  MATER 

The  first  is  on  a  large  altar,  much  cut  away  to  fit  it  for 
a  building  stone.  It  was  found  in  pulling  down  an  old 
cottage  in  Water  Eow,  embedded  in  its  walls.  The 
asterisks  mark  missing  letters,  the  sixtli  line  with  the 
exception  of  two  strokes  in  its  centre,  each  resembling  an 
I,  being  entirely  gone.  It  was  erected  for  the  welfare  of 
vexiUations  of  a  legion  or  legions,  the  first  portion  reading 
J(ovi)  O(ptimo)  M(aximo)  pro  salute  vexiUati  (on)  um 
Leg  (ionum).  Dr.  Hubner  suggests  with  great  probability 
that  xxn  {Pr)imi{geniae  el ...  )  followed  this,  as  we 
know  that  a  vexillation  of  tlie  Twenty  Second  Legion, 
which  was  surnamed  Primigenia  was  in  Britain.  On  its 
left  hand  side  the  altar  bears  the  figure  oia.praefericulum. 
It  is  now  in  the  Newcastle  Museum. 

No.  2  is  on  "  the  lowest  stone  on  the  south  aide  of  the 
west  door  of  the  church  "  and,  with  the  exception  of  the 
letters  shewn,  is  entirely  obbterated,  but  it  would  seem, 
from  what  remains  to  have  been  sepulchral. 

No.  3  was  also  found  built  up  into  the  Church.  The 
second  and  third  Unas  may  I  think  be  the  remains  of 
(eq)q.  alab  {avqvstab  PErBiAN)AE.,  as  traces  of  that  Ala 
have  been  found  in  the  adjoining  town  of  Hexham.      . 

o 
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Cbester-le-Street  is  commencing  gradually  to  reveal  its 
hidden  epigraphic  treasures  of  the  Boman  age.  During 
the  year  it  has  yielded  two  inscribed  altars  as  follows  : — 

(1)  (2) 

DEOMARTI  DEO 

CONDATl  V»L  VITI 

'ROBIHVSP'O  BID 

8EBT3TI3VBLM  VIH 

NOTB 

The  first  was  found  about  300  yards  north  of  the 
Itoman  station,  beneath  six  feet  of  alluvial  soil  near  the 
brook  called  Chester  Bum  which  flows  into  the  river 
Wear,  and  is  21J  inches  high.  The  letters  are  formed  by 
a  series  of  punctures.  The  altar  is  broken  into  two  pieces, 
tiie  fracture  bdng  immediately  in  front  of  the  last  letter 
of  each  of  the  three  lower  lines.  The  inscription  ap- 
parently reads  Deo  Marti  Condati.  V{a)l{erm8)  {P)robianu8 
p{r)o  se  et  suis  V{otum)  S(oltnt)  L{ibena)  M[erito). 

No.  2  is  on  a  small  altar  found  on  the  28th  July,  on 
premises  adjoiaing  the  Co-operative  Stores,  during 
excavations  for  the  enlargement  of  that  building.  It  was 
in  a  well  about  five  feet  deep  and  three  feet  in  diameter, 
walled  with  masonry.  Fragments  of  a  Roman  vessel  of 
black  pottery,  and  a  number  of  bones  were  found  with 
it.  The  lociuity  of  the  discovery  is  outside  of  the  Roman 
station,  and  near  its  north  west  angle.  The  altar  which 
(like  the  one  last  described)  is  in  the  possession  of  Mr, 
S.  Oswald,  of  Newcastle,  is  one  of  a  numerous  class  (some 
thirty-three  have  been  found)  dedicated  "  To  the  ancient 
god."  In  some  cases  the  dedication  is,  "  To  the  ancient 
gods  "  and  in  one  instance  (which  also  occurs  at  Chester-le- 
Street)  '*  To  the  ancient  goddesses."  With  about  a  single 
exception  they  are  all  dedicated  by  individuals  of  only  one 
name,  and  that  a  barbarous  one.  In  the  present  instance 
the  reading  would  appear  to  be  Deo  Vitiri,  Duihno  (for 
that  seems  to  be  the  name)  V{ptuTn)  S{olvit).  "  To  the 
ancient  god,  Duihno  performs  his  vow." 

At  Beaumont  on  the  line  of  the  Great  Wall  near  the 
station  of  Burgh-upon-Sands,  the  members  of  the  *'  Pilgrim 
Baud"  who  visited  the  neighbourhood  in  July,  found 
buUt  up  at  the  back  of  a  house  two  unrecorded  fragments 
which  it  is  advisable  to  put  on  record.     They  are 

(1)  (2) 

SAC  PA 

V 

but  of  course  from  their  smallnees  yield  no  inform^i6h.^^l(.^ 
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At  the  large  atatlon  of  Birrens  (Blatura  Btdgium)  in 
Dumfrieahire,  there  have  recently  been  found  a  small 
altar  and  the  fragment  of  an  inscribed  slab  bearing  the 
following'  inscriptions : — 

(11  M. 

FOKTV  WL 

HAEVO  IISA 

TVM 

The  iiltar  (No,  1)  is  only  10^  inches  high,  and  its 
inscription,  Fortunae  Votum,  i.e.,  "  To  Fortune.  A  vow," 
without  the  dedicator's  name  is  the  extreme  of  simplicity. 
Being  only  a  "  household  "  altar,  it  was  probably  erected 
by  the  owner  of  the  domicile  to  which  it  belonged.  It 
is  now  preserved  at  Bumfoot. 

No.  2  is  a  portion  of  a  highly  ornamented  slab  which 
has  terminated  in  a  pediment,  with  roaette  ornaments  at 
the  angles.  It  is  three  inches  thick,  but  it  seems  to  me 
doubtful  whether  it  has  been  part  of  a  tombstone  or  of  a  • 
votive  tablet.  If  the  latter,  the  dedication  may  have  been 
Ma{t'ribu3)  &c.  It  is  preserved  at  an  adjoining  farm  house. 

During  some  alterations  at  Clibum  Church,  Westmore- 
land, two  fragmentary  inscriptions  were  discovered  built 
into  the  walls,  copies  of  which,  free  from  ligatures,  are 
annexed. 


IIBALNRVM  ••«-•• 

[••VETERIOP  ••*''D(!) 

iTJDLABSVM  •  S  •  •  * 

.IBILISPETBCPLA  •■  K  Q  '  * 

•"•SEBV8II  •S»«»» 


No.  1  is  the  upper  portion  of  the  left  hand  half,  of  what 
has  been  a  large  slab,  which  has  again  been  broken 
diagonally  from  the  centre  of  the  letter  b  in  the  4th  line, 
through  the  first  s  in  the  5th  Une ;  of  the  6th  line  only 
traces  of  the  iipper  parts  of  the  letters  remain. 

Taking  the  existing  portion  of  the  inscription  in  detail, 
the  first  line  balnevm  is  plain.  The  commencement  of 
the  second  has  been  purposely  obliterated,  but  ana 
appears  to  be  visible,  somewhat  ligulate,  as  if  some  such 
word  as  CA?itomni)ana  had  been  there,  but  it  would  be  in 
a  most  singular  position.  In  the  same  hne  the  i  is  formed 
by  the  prolongation  upwards  of  the  perpendicular  stroke 
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of  the  B,  and  of  wttat  I  have  given  as  f,  only  the  loop 
remains,  and  that  is  reversed,  aa  if  it  were  ligulate  with  a 
following  letter.  It  is  possible  that  it  may  be  part  of  an 
R,  and  that  the  word  may  have  been  the  comparative  of 
Vetua,  i.e.  VeteiHor,  otherwise  it  is  Veteri,  followed  by 
(possibly)  Operi.  In  the  third  line  it  is  evident  we  have 
-  part  of  cosDLABSVM,  a  variation  of  Conlapsum  or 
Cordabsum,  which  is  not,  I  believe,  unique.  In  the  fourth 
line  the  first  1  is  formed  by  the  continuation  upwards  of 
the  perpendicular  stroke  of  the  l,  the  letters  p  and  b  are 
ligulate,  followed  by  te  also  ligulate,  one  perpendicular 
stroke  serving  for  each  and  the  second  p  may  possibly  be 
R.  In  the  fifth  line  the  upper  part  only  of  the  first  s 
remains  and  much  worn,  and  on  the  left  hand  side  of  it, 
is  either  an  accidental  mark,  or  a  portion  of  some  ligulate 
letter,  which  gives  it  the  appearance  of  the  upper  par^  of  a. 
From  this  we  may  I  think  gather  satisfactorily  the 
general  purport  of  the  inscription,  though  unable  to 
technically  restore  it.  A  bath  having  fallen  into  ruin  a 
new  one  was  built  upon  the  old  work  by  two  cavalry 
regiments,  i.e.  the  Ala  NobUissima  Petriana,  and  the  Ala 
Sebusiana.  The  first  named  of  these  was  a  most  renowned 
regiment,  tlie  only  one  in  Britain  which  was  decorated 
with  the  torques,  and  consequently  bearing  the  epithet 
Torquala.  From  an  inscription  found  on  the  Continent 
(Orelli,  No.  516)  we  learn  that  it  was  Ha  iorquata,  and 
probably  the  only  regiment  in  the  Eoman  service,  so 
decorated.  An  inscription  found  at  Carlisle,  gives  it  the 
prefix  of  Augusta,  and  I  therefore  think  that  in  biijs  we 
have  part  of  the  word  kobilis,  the  abbreviation  of  NobUis- 
sima. The  letters  which  follow  pete  (the  abbreviation  of 
Petriana)  are  either  c.P.  for  C{ut)  P{raeest)  "  which  is 
commanded  by"  or  c.R.  for  C{ivium)  R{omannrum)  a 
title  which  we  also  know  from  the  Carlisle  inscription, 
the  Ala  assumed.    In  the  former  case  the  commencement 

of  the  name  of  the  commander   L(ucius)   A 

would  follow  the  C.P.  and  his  name  might  be  Lucius 
Alfenius  Patemus,  an  officer  who  we  know  erected  an 
altar  to  Jupiter  Serapis  at  the  neighbouring  station  of 
Kirkby  Thore,  from  which  there  can  be  little  doubt,  both 
ihe  inscriptions  came.  NobUissima  might  well  be  applied 
lo   such  a  distinguished  cvrps,  though  I   cannot  at  the 
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moment  say  there  is  any  precedent  for  it.  The  other  ala 
named  is  the  second  of  the  Gauls  sumamed  the  Sebusian, 
or  Sehosian,  of  which  various  inscriptions  have  been 
found  and  which  at  one  time  formed  the  garrison  of 
Lancaster.  We  can  gather  no  iresh  information  from  this 
inscription  as  to  the  locality  of  the  station  Petriana,  at 
which  the  Ala  Petriana  was  stationed,  and  which  in 
previous  papers  in  the  Archceohgical  Journal,  I  have 
tentatively  fixed  at  Hexham ;  the  only  alternate  station 
being  Old  Carlisle,  upon  the  ground  (first  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  McCaul')  that  the  Ala  Augusta  ob  virtxUem  appeUata 
might  probably  be  the  same  as  the  Ala  Augusta  Petriana, 
the  title  in  each  case  being  equally  distinguished. 

The  second  of  these  inscriptions  is  upon  the  right  hand 
half  of  a  noble  altar  4  feet  3J  inches  high,  but  the  face 
has  been  much  chipped  away  to  make  it  available  as  a 
building  stone.  Except  the  word  dedit,  nothing  can  be 
made  out  of  of  it. 

At  Chester  on  the  10th  June,  during  excavations  for  a 
new  gasholder  on  the  Koodeye,  there  was  found  beneath 
twenty  feet  of  river  silt,  and  amongst  gravel,  logs  of  wood, 
and  oak  piles  (evidently  the  remains  of  a  wooden  pier), 
two  human  skulls,  fragments  of  Samian  and  TJpchurch 
ware,  a  layer  of  concrete,  several  coins,  amongst  them 
"  first  brasses  "  of  Vespasian  and  Titus,  and  an  inscribed 
pig  of  lead.  The  latter  which  weighs  1921b.,  is  24  inches 
in  length  by  4J  inches  thick,  and  5  inches  wide,  and  is  in 
generally  good  condition  though  the  last  three  letters  of 
the  larger  inscription  upon  it  are  hidden  by  the  adherence 
of  a  small  lump  of  metal,  which  has  become  much 
oxidised.    This  inscription  is : — 

IMP.  VB8P.  AVO.  v:  T.  IMP.  lU.  '  '  • 

and  is  upon  tlie  upper  face  aa  usual,  whilst  upon  the  side 
is  the  inscription — 

DE.  CEANQl. 

There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  cos  has  suc- 
ceeded the  numeral  m,  and  that  the  date  of  the  pig  is  of 
the  same  year  (a.d.  74)  as  that  found  in  1838,  at  Tarvin 
Bridge  near  the  city.  The  expansion  of  the  lettering 
would  be  Imp(eratore)  Vesp(a3iano)  Aug{valo)  V,  T\it^ 
Jmp(eratore)  III  Co(B)a(iiZi6«5).    In  the  above  named  year, 
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Vespasian  for  the  fifth  time  and  Titus  for  the  third  time 
were  Consuls.  The  letters  are  nearly  IJ  inches  in  height, 
and  the  spot  where  it  was  found  is  about  50  yards  distant 
from  the  present  channel  ol  the  river.  The  inscrip- 
tion upon  the  side  is,  like  others,  to  be"espanded  De 
Ceangi{s),  and  proves  that  the  lead  came  from  the  territories 
of  the  Ceangi  or  Cangiy  a  tribe  inhabiting  a  portion  of 
North  Wales. 

At  the  same  city,  in  June,  in  the  ruins  of  a  hypocaust 
found  in  Blackfriars  a  portion  of  a  tile  occurred  beariug 
the  inscription — 


toman 


It  is  quite  possible  that  it  is  a  portion  of  a  tile  similar 
to  the  fragment  found  in  1876,  in  Bridge  Street  (fii 
Cheshire  p.  119)  inscribed — 

ilLEax__.  ,  .  . 

[laVRLQ  .     .    .    . 

In  the  first  we  have  the  latter  half  of  the  lower  Une  of 
the  inscription,  in  the  second  we  have  the  first  half  of  the 
two  lines.  The  whole  I  take  to  read,  Leg(ionis)  Vicesimae 
V{aleriae)  V{ictricis).  Sub  Loco  Pr{aedii)  but  the  last 
word  is  the  only  doubtful  one.  It  can  hardly  be  Pr{aetorii), 
though  at  first,  I  imagined  such  might  be  the  case.  The 
Praetorium  would  be  too  distant,  whereas  it  is  quite 
possible  that  the  bricks  for  this  particular  villa  or 
praedium  might  be  made  in  the  locality. 

At  Chester  also  there  was  found,  about  the  same  time, 
in  Grey  Friars  Street,  a  small  leaden  plate  or  lamina  2f 
inches  by  IJ  inches  and  -^g  of  sa  inch  thick,  bearing  a 
rude  inscription  which  appears  to  have  been  repeated  on 
the  back.  The  letters  which  are  scratched  with  some 
sharp  instrument,  to  my  eye  seem  to  read — 

COH-I 
C-ATTII 
ANTONI 

The  Rev.  H.  M.  Scarth  to  whom  I  sent  it  for  examination, 
as  I  considered  it  might  be  compared  with  the  leaden 
plates  found  at  Bath,  says  that  he  thinks  it  has  been 
nailed  to  a  frame  and  subjected  to  much  pressure.  It  was 
found  amongst  other  Boman  remains  at  the  usual  level 
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but  of  its  use  I  can  say  nothing.  It  would  seem  to  be  a 
tessera  or  pass.  The  expansion  is  plainly  Cok{ortia)  I. 
Centuria  Attii  Antoni{ni).  It  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Mr,  Chas.JRoeder  of  Greenheys,  Manchester. 

In  June  also,  a  tile  was  found  in  Warwick  Lane, 
Newgate  Street,  London,  wiih  an  inscription  scratclied 
upon  it  with  a  stylus  or  some  sharp  instrument,  before  it 
was  dried  or  burnt ;  when  found  it  was  much  covered 
with  mortar,  having  been  built  into  a  waU.  The  mortar 
was  removed  by  Mr,  Alfred  Wliite,  F.S.A.,  by  the  aid  of 
acid,  when  the  following  letters  were  visible — 

AVSTAQI8 

niBvs  /  / /  / 

VAaATVR,SIB 
COTIDIM. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  give  the  true  reading 
of  this.  The  letter  which  I  give  as  q  in  the  first  line 
resembles  a  u  with  the  tail  of  a  q  at  its  base  and  is  read 
by  Mr,  C.  Eoacli  Smith  as  l.  It  appears  to  me,  also, 
doubtful  what  the  first  letter  of  the  inscription  is.  It 
more  resembles  the  lower  part  of  a  large  x  than  a. 
M.    Robert  Mowat    conjecturally  restores  the   whole    as 

.  (f)atista  y(u)ia  ....  {custo)  dibus 

vagatur  sib(i)  ....  cotidian ;  whilst  Mr.  C.  Roach 
Smith  thinks  it  a  joke  scribbled  on  the  tile  to  the  eflect 
that  "  Austahs  wanders  off  (from  his  work)  by  himself  to 
the  (temples  of  the)  Gods,  daily." 

A  few  inscriptions  which  have  been  discovered  for 
many  years,  but  are  omitted  in  Dr,  Hubner's  work,  have  to 
be  added.  The  first  is  the  fragment  of  the  bowl  ol  a 
silver  spoon,  "  found  near  Sunderland,"  {Archaeol.  Journal 
vol,  xxvi,  p,  76.)  inscribed — 

-NE.VIVAS 

Mr.  Albert  Way  thought  it  when  entire  to  have  borne 
the  words  bene  vivas,  but  tliis  is,  I  think,  erroneous, 
for  it  is  probably  the  termination  of  a  proper  name  as  we 
have  in  similar  examples  such  names  as  censokdue,  &c. 

Another  inscription  not  given  by  iJr.  Hilbner  is  that 
on  an  intaglio  in  carnelian  set  in  a  ring,  discovered  in  the 
last  century  at  Castlesteads  (or  Cambeck  Fort)  on  the 
Roman  Wall.'     The  stone  is  engraved  with  three  human 

1  See  also  ArcJia<oUiifia,  vuL  xi,  p.  71.  ^~,  . 
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heads,  described  by  the  Eev.  C.  W.  King  aa  representing 
"Serapis  crowned  with  the  modius  between  Isis  and  Horus, 
each  with  the  lotus,  probably  typifying  the  Supreme 
Deity  between  the  genii  of  the  Earth  and  the  Sun," 
Beneath  these  heads  are  the  letters 
ezc 

These  letters  Mr.  King  makes  out  to  be  the  initials 
of  the  formula,  Eic.  zarc.  capa  c*  .  ic.  "  Tlie  one 
Jupiter  Serapis."  The  ring  was  discovered  in  a  Homan 
nm  in  the  churchyard  at  Castlesteads  and  now  belongs 
to  the  Rev  W.  Dacre  of  Irthington. 

In  Longstaffe's  "Guide  to  Richmondahire"  (1852)  there 
is  an  account  given  of  the  discovery  of  "  a  square-arched 
vault,"  which  from  the  description  seems  undoubtedly  to 
have  been  Roman,  found  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  in  digging  the  foundation  of  the  farm-house 
at  Bainesse,  closely  adjoining  the  large  Roman  Station  at 
Catterick  {Cataractonium).  It  is  said  that  each  of  the 
bricks  of  which  the  vault  was  composed  bore  the  inscrip- 
tion— 

BSAR 

I  am  inclined  to  think  this  has  been  wrongly  read  and 
that  it  should  be  either  N  sak  or  al  sah  (in  this  last 
case  the  a  and  l  probably  being  ligulate)  referring  to  the 
cavalry  regiment,  Ala  Sarmatarnm,  quartered  at  Rib- 
chester.  Roman  foundations,  coins,  and  a  steelyard  have 
been  found  during  the  last  few  months  at  Bainesse. 

In  the  Harleian  MSS.  vol.  2111,  p.  21,  there  is  an 
account  of  a  Roman  hypocaust  found  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventeenth  century  at  Crue  or  Crew  on  the  Cheshire  side 
of  the  Dee,  opposite  Holt  Castle.  The  tiles  in  this 
hypocaust  were  all  stamped — 

LEO.    XX.    v.v. 
and  the  discovery,  remained  unpublished  until  I  noticed 
it  in  Roman  Cheshire,  p.  306. 

Tliereis  also  in  Additional  MSS.  British  Museum  11.338 
fo.  95,  an  account  of  a  sepulchral  inscription  found  at 
Chester,  but  as  I  am  doubtful  whether  it  was  not  originally 
found  at  Rome,  I  refrain  until  further  investigation  from 
reproducing  it,  though  I  have  described  it  in  Roman 
Cheshire,  p.   208.     The  stone   is  now   preserved  in  the 
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Eitzwilliam  Museum  at  Cambridge,  and  is  described  in 
the  Museum  Disneianum  p.  97.' 

In  the  Archceological  Journal,  vol.  xU,  p.  180,  I  have 
described  a  centunal  stone  bearing  the  inscription 

COH.I 
>-0F8IU 

on  which  I  remarked  that  the  name  of  the  centurion  was 
puzzling.  Be-examination  shews  that  opsili  for  OpsUn 
IS  the  correct  word. 

With  two  other  inscriptions,  one  the  forged  reproduction 
from  a  Continental  stone,  the  other  from  the  Continent  also, 
though  genuine,  I  close  the  list.  The  first  named  was 
stated  to  have  been  discovered  on  a  small  statue  in  a 
"  water  hole "  on  Stainmoor,  Westmoreland.  It  was 
inscribed  on  the  side — 


and  on  the  back— 


COHHODVS 
VALER 
V.aL.M. 


In  the  Academy  for  November  6th,  I  treated  of  this 
inscription  (and  papers  upon  it  have  been  published  else- 
where) under  the  impression  it  was  genuine.  It  is  I 
find  however,  merely  the  reproduction  of  an  inscription 
found  at  Brescia  in  Italy,  prior  to  1693,  described  by 
Rossi,  Marini,  and  also  by  Orelli  (No  1510). 

The  other  inscription  is  upon  a  tile  which  is  now 
preserved  in  the  Shrewsbury  Museum,  and  has  recently 
been  described  as  having  been  found  in  that  town,  or  at 
Wroxeter.  The  fact  is  however,  that  my  friend  the  late 
Mr.  Samuel  Wood,  of  Shrewsbury  brought  it  from  Treves. 
The  inscription  which  is  incomplete,  is  : — 

— CENTIO 

before  the  c  is  part  of  what  appears  to  be  the  upper 
portion  of  a  p. 

The  altar  to  Maponus  found  at  Armathwaite  in  Cumber- 
land (c.LL.  Vn  No.  332),  has  been  removed  from  The 
Nunnery  to  the  Carlisle  Museum. 

One  or  two  other  inscriptions  have  been  found  but  they 
have  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  read,  owing  to  the  worn 
and  obliterated  state  of  the  stones, 

1  See  my  letter  iD  CheOer  Odwant,  Oct  20th,  1888.  l,  i  i.^dbvGoOQlc 
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It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  wealth  of  southern  Oaul 
in  the  matter  of  Roman  reDiiuns ;  Nlmes,  Aries,  Orange, 
Vienne,  P^rigueux,  the  Pont  du  Gard  and  the  monuments 
of  Saint  Remy,  speak  for  themselves.  The  list  might 
easily  be  lengthened,  but  it  is  a  thing  to  be  no  less  noticed 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  make  a  counter  list  of  places  in 
which  we  might  have  fairly  looked  for  equal  wealth  in 
tiiis  way,  but  in  which  we  do  not  find  it.  The  geographical 
distribution  of  the  Roman  monuments  of  Aquitaiue  and 
the  Imperial  Burgundy  is  certainly  a  little  capricious. 
The  question  often  thrusts  itself  on  the  mind  in  journeying 
through  these  countries,  why  it  is  that  some  towns  are  so 
specially  rich  in  Roman  antiquities,  sometimes  almost  to 
the  exclusion  of  monuments  of  other  kinds,  while  others 
which  filled  as  high  or  a  higher  place  under  the  Roman 
dominion  have  nothing  to  show  of  Roman  date  beyond 
the  contents  of  their  museums.  Nlmes  and  Aries,  for 
instance,  stand  out  to  this  day  as  pre-eminently  Roman 
towns ;  Nlmes  indeed,  as  far  as  antiquities  are  concerned, 
ia  still  a  Roman  town  and  little  else.  Why  are  not 
Toulouse  and  Narbonne  equally  rich  ?  Toloaa  where 
Ceepio  stole  the  gold,  Tolosa,  head  of  the  West-Gothic 
kingdom — ^head  that  is  for  a  season  from  the  Loire  to  the 
pillars  of  HSraldds — Narbo  Martins,  first  of  Roman  colonies 
in  Gaul,  Narbo  rival  of  Massalia,  Narbo  that  gave  its 
name  to  so  large  a  part  of  the  Gaulish  land,  were 
assuredly  cities  which  stood  above  rather  than  below 
Nemausus  and  Arelate.  If  Nemausus  and  Arelate  still 
show  magnificent  remains  of  various  dates  of  the  Roman 
dominion,  we  might  have  expected  Tolosa  and  Narbo  to 
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show  remains  more  magnificent  still.  Above  all,  there  is 
Massalia  herself,  the  great  Ionian  colony,  the  old  ally  of 
Eome,  the  centre  of  civilization  for  so  large  a  part  of 
Europe.  The  city  which  ought  to  have  most  to  show  of 
all  has  the  least  to  show  of  any.  We  climb  the  bill,  and 
we  understand  why  the  old  Phokaians  chose  the  site  for 
this  settlement ;  but  in  the  city  itself  there  is  nothing  to 
remind  us  of  either  of  its  two  ages  of  glory  and  freedom. 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  Hellenic  commonwealth  that 
braved  the  might  of  Cresar  ;  there  is  no  sign  of  the  Pro- 
vencal commonwealth  that  braved  the  might  of  Charles  of 
Anjou  ;  in  this  case  we  may  safely  say  that  long  continued 
prosperity  has  been  the  destruction  of  the  ancient  city. 
And  something  like  the  same  rule  may  apply  in  other 
cases  also.  Toulouse  is  now  a  far  greater  city  than  Aries ; 
that  may  be  one  reason  why  Aries  has  so  mucli  to 
show  in  the  way  of  its  earlier  antiquities  and  Toulouse 
so  little.  But  on  the  other  hand  Nimes  is  now  a  far 
greater  city  than  Narbonne ;  yet,  while  Narbonne  keeps 
very  little  to  show  that  it  once  was  Karbo,  Nlmes  reminds 
us  at  every  step  that  it  once  was  Nemausus.  Sometimes 
known  local  reasons  can  be  assigned.  Change  of  site  has 
often  something  to  do  with  it  Modern  Aix  does  not 
stand  exactly  on  the  site  of  old  Aquae  Sextiffi,  and  it  is 
said  that  old  Aqute  Sextise  utterly  perished  in  the  Saracen 
invasions  of  the  eighth  century.  Otherwise  more  change 
of  site  does  not  necessarily  tend  to  destruction.  At 
P^rigueux  it  is  the  shifting  of  the  main  body  of  the  town  - 
which  has  helped  to  preserve  so  much  of  old  Vesona, 
At  Narbonne  a  very  good  special  reason  indeed  is  given 
to  account  for  the  well  abiding  memories  of  the  colony  of 
Mars.  The  ancient  remains  of  Narbo,  like  the  remains  of 
the  oldest  Athens,  were  used  as  materials  for  the  walls 
built  by  Lewis  the  Thirteenth.  And  as  those  walls  have 
been  pulled  down  in  later  times,  there  are  no  Konian 
remains  left  but  such  as  have  had  the  good  luck  to  live 
through  both  these  destroying  processes  and  such  as  have 
been  found  above  or  below  the  ground  in  the  usual  course 
of  such  findings.  The  walls  of  Toulouse  are  gone  as  well 
as  the  walls  of  Narbonne,  and  much  of  antiquity  may  have 
perished  with  thtm  also.  Certain  it  is  that  in  neither  city 
is  there  any  Boman  building,  great  or  small,  standing  up 
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to  tell  its  own  story  in  its  own  place,  nothing  like 
Perigueux,  Nimes,  Aries,  St.  Kemy,  and  Vienne.  It  is 
perhaps  even  more  annojfing  to  find  nothing  that  can  in 
any  way  remind  us  of  the  days  of  West-Gothic  presence 
and  West-Gothic  rule.  We  may  at  least  hope  that 
now-a-days  no  one  will  call  in  the  presence  or  the  rule  of  the 
Goth  to  explain  the  absence  of  monuments  older  than  the 
Gotli.  But  where  in  Gaul,  save  at  Carcasaonne,  has  the 
Goth  left  any  visible  memorials  ?  And  in  truth  even  at 
Carcassonne  we  rather  take  it  on  faith  that  we  have 
memorials  of  him.  The  truth  is  that  in  the  fifth  century, 
the  century  with  which  we  are  at  this  moment  concerned, 
there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  there  would  be  the 
slightest  difierence  between  works  carried  out  at  the 
bidding  of  a  Gothic  king  and  works  carried  out  at  the 
bidding  of  a  Roman  duke  or  patrician.  At  Toulouse  we 
can  indeed,  if  we  please,  go  and  muse  on  the  spot  where 
the  kings  of  the  West-Goths  had  tlieir  dwelling-place. 
It  will  be  found  near  the  south-western  corner  of  the  city ; 
but  it  needs  some  power  of  imagination  to  set  one  a-musing 
on  it  when  the  only  thing  to  suggest  tlie  memory  of  the 
home  of  Euric  and  the  lesser  Theodorics  is  a  modem  Palace 
of  Justice.  The  site  indeed  suggests  that  the  palace  formed 
a  castle  connected  with  the  wall  of  the  city  at  this 
important  point  by  the  river.  Further  than  this  we  are 
left  to  guess.  At  Narbonne  we  do  not  crave  to  see  the 
palace  in  which  Gothic  kings  dwelled ;  we  ask  for  the 
house  of  a  Narbonnese  citizen  in  which  one  Gothic  king 
was  entertained  on  one  memorable  day.  It  was  in  the 
house  of  Ingenuus  of  Narbo  that  the  long  wooing  of 
Ataulf  and  Placidia  came  to  an  end,  and  the  great  bride- 
ale  of  Goiliia  and  Romania,  the  wedding  that  was  to  give 
peace  to  the  world  and  bind  together  the  nations  in 
brotherhood,  was  held  with  all  due  rejoicings  with  a 
deposed  Emperor  as  leader  of  the  choir.  We  could 
hardly  have  carried  our  hopes  so  high  as  to  expect  to  find 
the  house  of  Ingenuus  standing  and  distinguished  from 
other  buildings,  but  we  might  fairly  expect  to  see  build- 
ings on  which  the  Gothic  king  and  the  sister  of  Augustus 
might  have  looked  on  on  their  wedding  day.  Had  the 
wedding  been  at  Aries,  there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
such;    at  Narbonne   their  age  has  left   us  no  standiutfi.. 
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memorials.  Tolosa  and  Narbo  have  left  plenty  of  relics ; 
he  who  comes  to  look  for  them  on  their  sites  will  not 
go  away  empty ;  but  Tolosa  and  Narbo  do  not  themselves 
stand  up  to  welcome  him  in  tlie  way  that,  almost  without  a 
figure,  Arelate,  Nemausus,  and  Vienna  AUobrogum  still  do. 
In  other  words,  while  Aries  and  Nlmes  are  still  rich  in 
Koman  buildings,  while  Nlmea  in  fact  lias  hardly  any- 
thing to  show  but  Soman  buildings,  the  existing  remains 
both  at  Toulouse  and  at  Narbonne,  save  such  fragments 
as  survive  in  the  museums,  belong  wholly  to  what  we 
commonly  call  mediaeval  times.  Yet  there  are  buildings 
in  Toulouse  which,  both  in  their  history  and  in  their  archi- 
tecture, do  much  to  carry  back  our  thoughts  to  Rome  and 
her  memories.  The  kings  who  reigned  in  Toulouse  have 
left  no  memorials.  The  municipal  magistracy  of  later 
times  has  left  indeed  a  memorial,  but  it  is  a  memorial  of 
its  latest  days  only.  Tolosa,  an  adopted  child  of  Home, 
had  her  capitol,  and,  down  to  the  French  Kevolution,  the 
Eight  Men  of  the  Capitol,  the  Octovin  Capitolini  or  Capitoids, 
were  the  municipal  fathers  of  the  city.  Tliey  have  now 
passed  away,  along  with  the  Senator  of  Rome,  the 
Gonfaloniere  of  Florence,  the  Alderman  of  Grantham,  and 
the  High  and  Low  Bailiffs  of  Birmingham.  Modem  taste, 
it  seems,  will  abide  nothing  but  Mayors  and  Syndics ;  the 
few  abiding  Portreeves  have  had  notice  to  put  their 
houses  in  order,'  and  one  begins  to  doubt  whether  even 
Scotland  will  be  allowed  mucli  longer  to  keep  her  Provosts. 
The  Capitouls  of  Toulouse  abide  now  only  in  one  of  those 
curious  pictures  in  which,  by  a  kind  act  of  faith,  portraits 
of  men  of  modem  days  are  brought  into  connexion  with 
the  most  solemn  scenes  of  the  Gospel  history,  ti  the 
museum,  once  the  church  of  the  Austin  Friars,  we  see 
the  eight  fathers  of  the  city,  as  they  showed  themselves  in 
the  seventeenth  century,  partly  nobles,  partly  burghers, 
sheltering  themselves,  as  it  were,  under  the  protection  of  the 
Crucified.  But,  if  the  Capitouls  are  gone,  their  Capitol 
abides,  though  it  seems  of  late  years  to  have  in  some  sort 
ceased  to  be  a  Capitol.  It  is  a  large  building,  in  the  Italian 
style  of  the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  a  good  deal 
less  impressive  than  more  modem  capitols  at  Washington 
and  Albany.    Still  a  capitol  it  was,  and  in  1857,  and  doubt* 

'  AIm,  thay  have  Tanishtd  diioe  tlik  wm  writteo. 
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less  for  a  good  while  after  1857,  the  word  capitolivm 
stood  out  m  bold  letters  on  its  frieze.  In  1885  they 
could  be  only  faintly  traced  beneath  a  later  inscription  of 
Liberie,  Egalite,  Fratemite.  So  haply  it  has  now  ceased 
to  be  a  capitol ;  but  it  will  be  some  while  before  the 
great  square  of  Toulouse,  the  Place  of  the  Capitol,  becomes 
in  ordinary  speech,  the  Place  of  anything  else. 

Kings  then  and  capitouls  fail  ua,  nor  can  we  see  the 
wall  which  sheltered  the  folk  of  Tolosa  from  the  invading 
barbarians  of  the  fifth  century  or  those  which  withstood 
the  invading  crusaders  of  the  tliirteenth.  Were  they  the 
still  abiding  walls  of  Tolosa  through  whose  gates  the  elder 
Simon  burst  in  and  beneath  which  he  at  last  fell,  struck  at 
last  by  a  bolt  hurled  by  a  warUke  engine,  not,  like 
Abimelech  and  Pyrrhos,  by  the  hand  of  a  woman  ?  In 
any  case  they  are  gone.  Toulouse  has  one  mighty  pile 
which  looked  on  those  days  of  trial ;  but  it  is  neither  the 
wall  nor  anything  within  the  wall,  but  the  great  abbey 
beyond  it.  It  has  another  building  which  arose  imme- 
diately after  those  days,  which  may  in  some  sort  pass  for 
a  memorial  of  those  days ;  but  that  is  the  fragment  now 
left  of  the  cathedral  church  reared  by  the  younger 
Baymond.  For  at  Toulouse,  it  is  undoubtedly  the 
churches,  and  conspicuously  the  two  great  churches  of 
the  bishop  and  the  abbot,  which  take  the  first  place  among 
the  antiquities  of  the  city.  But,  to  fill  up  the  measure  of 
our  lackings  and  contradictions,  when  we  go,  as  in  duty 
bound,  to  one  of  the  bridges  spanning  the  fierce  Garonne — 
the  Garonne  that  sometimes  refuses  to  be  spanned — and 
look  either  from  the  bridge  itself  or  from  the  other  side, 
as  we  see  neither  royal  nor  municipal  palace,  so  neither 
of  rfie  great  churches  of  the  city  shows  itself  to  our  view. 
We  see  churches  and  church  towers,  some  of  them  not  a 
little  striking,  but  we  do  not  see  the  two  churches  round 
which  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  the  city  gathers,  the 
ecclMta  of  Saint  Stephen  and  the  basilica  of  Saint  Satur- 
ninus.  This  comes  of  the  position  of  the  city,  which  is 
emphatically  not  a  hill  city,  but  a  river  city.  Planted 
beside  the  Garonne,  but  not  overhanging  it,  having  hardly 
the  usual  slope  down  to  the  stream  which  we  find  even 
when  we  are  not  among  the  hill-cities,  Toulouse  suppUes 
no  lofty  points  of  vantage  either  for  her  living  churches 
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or  for  her  vanished  castle.  She  has  hills  to  look  up  to ; 
but  she  has  none  to  climb,  either  within  her  walls — if 
walls  she  had — or  as  the  means  of  reaching  them.  Take 
no  spot  from  any  distant  region,  but  compare  Toulouse 
with  another  city  which  was  a  fellow-sufferer  in  the 
frightful  time  of  the  Albigensian  war.  The  view  from  the 
bridge  of  Beziers  is  indeed  a  contrast  with  the  view  from 
either  of  the  bridges  of  Toulouse.  The  tower  there 
cUmbs  the  hill  above  the  river,  and  the  church  on  its 
terrace  overlooks  river  and  town.  But  Toulouse  is  a 
greater  city  than  Beziers,  and  it  stands  on  the  bank  of  a 
greater  river.  Biterris  was  doubtless  in  its  origin  simply 
a  stronghold ;  Tolosa  was  from  the  beginning  a  city  in  the 
strictest  sense  ;  one  wonders  indeed  that  a  city  of  kings 
should  have  had  to  wait  till  1317  before  it  became  a  city 
of  primates.  And  to  this  day  it  is  not  as  a  city  of 
primates  that  Toulouse  strikes  us.  The  metropolitan 
church  is  undoubtedly  not  the  chief  building,  nor  the 
chief  church,  of  the  city.  And  yet  it  is  one  of  the  objects 
which  it  is  most  easy  to  compare  with  the  corresponding 
object  at  Narbonne.  In  both  cities  French  dominion  has 
been  marked  by  an  attempt,  never  thorouglily  carried  out, 
to  rebuild  the  metropoUtan  church  in  the  foreign  style. 
And,  as  Narbonne  does  contain  somewhat  of  a  hill,  the 
unfinished  church  occupies  a  far  finer  site  than  it  does  at 
Toulouse.  The  choir  and  tower  of  the  church  and  the 
greater  towers  of  the  archiepiscopal  palace  make  a  really 
fine  group  from  the  market-place.  Otlierwise  the  buildings 
of  Narbonne  rather  hide  themselves  ;  tliere  is  more  to  see 
than  one  would  think  at  first  sight.  Saint  Semin  cannot 
be  hid,  even  on  the  flat  site  of  Toulouse ;  and  the  canal 
which  divides  cite  and  bourg  at  Narbonne  gives  no  such 
opportunity  as  the  great  bridge  of  the  Garonne  gives  at 
Toulouse  for  telling  the  towers  of  the  other  churches. 
As  for  castles,  unless  we  allow  the  Narbonnese  arch^vechi  to 
reckon,  we  can  make  no  comparison,  yet,  as  the  castle  of 
Toulouse  bore  the  special  name  of  Narbonnese,  one  might 
have  been  specially  pleased  to  see  in  what  points  it  showed 
any  impress  of  the  city  whose  name  it  bore. 

Of  the  two  metropoUtan  churches — if  we  may  so 
couple  them  together,  when  Narbonne  claims  a  thousand 
years   more  of  primacy  than  Toulouse   can   boast  o^-p 
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Toalonse  has  tlie  advantage,  if  in  this  case  it  is  any,  of 
being,  after  a  fashion,  a  whole  and  perfect  church,  while 
Narbonne  is  a  mere  fragment.  That  is  to  say,  at  Nar- 
bonne  the  elder  church  has  altogether  perished,  while  at 
Toulouse  part  of  it  still  remains  attached  to  the  later 
work,  and  attached  in  such  a  fa^thion  as  to  make  the 
church,  looked  at  as  a  whole,  at  once  one  of  the  most 
curioua  and  one  of  the  most  awkward  to  be  found 
in  Christendom.  Surely  no  church  ever  was  so  utterly 
shapeless.  No  blame  of  course  for  that  to  the  architects 
of  either  period ;  the  old  and  new  design  had  each  doubtless 
a  distinct  shape ;  it  is  the  strange  way  in  which  half  of  the 
new  church  is  joined  on  to  half  of  the  old  one  which 
gives  Saint  Stephen  of  Toulouse  its  high  place  among  the 
eccentricities  of  church-building.  In  our  own  land 
Carlisle  makes  some  approach  to  it,  but  it  is  only  an 
approach.  There  the  splendid  choir  of  the  thirteenth 
and  fourteenth  centuries — the  monastic  church — has 
indeed  been  built  on  with  very  little  regard  to  the  pro- 
portions of  the  parish  church  of  the  twelfth.  Perhaps, 
as  at  Toulouse  and  Narbonne,  the  purpose  was  to  destroy ; 
or  it  may  have  been  that  the  Austin  canons  rebuilt  this 
choir  without  thinking  about  the  parish  church.  In  either 
case,  lopsided  as  the  building  is,  the  eastern  part  stretching 
far  to  the  north  of  tlie  westerji,  the  presence  of  a  reid 
transept  and  central  tower  hinders  tlie  awkwardness  of  the 
junction  from  being  felt  in  all  its  fulness.  At  Toulouse  it 
looks  as  if  something  in  the  way  of  transepts  was  designed, 
though  the  appearances  of  the  two  sides  are  not  the  same. 
But  in  no  case  would  there  have  been  real  project- 
ing transepts  with  a  mid-tower.  Tlie  new  part  is  about 
double  the  width  of  tlie  old,  while  the  south  wall  of 
the  eastern  building  continues  that  of  the  western.  The 
north  wall  of  the  nave  thus  nearly  ranges  with  the  middle 
of  the  choir  ;  there  is  no  attempt  in  any  way  to  connect 
the  two,  to  soften  the  harshness  of  the  junction.  Neither 
comes  to  any  kind  of  end  ;  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that 
they  should  do  so  ;  what  is  now  standing  to  the  west  is 
simply  what  had  not  yet  been  pulled  down  when  the  works 
to  tlie  east  happened  to  stop.  No  one  was  likely  to  make 
any  attempt  to  fuse  the  two  fragments,  the  advancing  and  the 
receding  building,  into  an  architectural  whole  of  any  kind. 
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The  views  round  comers  which  are  thus  to  be  had  from 
one  part  of  the  building  into  the  other  are  among  the 
very  strangest  that  can  be  ever  conceived. 

The  older  part  of  Saint  Stephen  of  Toulouse,  which  was 
begun  by  Count  Eaymond  the  Sixth,  the  Count  who  did 
penance  at  St.  Gilles,  consists  at  present  of  three  bays  in  the 
latest  style  that  can  be  called  thoroughly  local.  The  width 
of  the  single-bodied  nave  is  amazing,  measuring  22  French 
metres.  The  obtusely-pointed  arches  which  span  this 
vast  space  are  perfectly  flat,  without  moulding  or  orna- 
ment of  any  kind,  and  they  rise  from  equally  flat  pilasters, 
each  of  which,  oddly  enough,  has  two  rich  capitals  of 
classical  character  under  a  single  abacus.  The  great  wheel 
window  at  the  west  end  must  be  of  the  same  date ;  but  in 
wheel  windows  we  are  used  to  forms  which  look  later  than 
the  rest  of  the  work  about  them.  It  is  most  strange  to  look 
out  of  this  wide,  low,  simple,  nave,  of  which  we  can 
hardly  fancy  that  we  have  the  whole,  across  the  quasi 
transept  into  the  choir  of  fuUy  developed  French  Gothic. 
That  is  to  say,  when  we  can  look  into  it ;  for  there  is  a 
rood-loft,  such  as  it  is,  and  the  space  above  it  is  often 
shrouded  with  a  curtain ;  we  can  well  believe  that  the  way 
in  which  the  two  buildings  are  joined  together  may  make 
a  kind  of  kill-canon  comer.  When  the  curtain  is  there, 
we  see  nothing  but  the  narrow  arch  that  leads  into  the 
south  Eusle  of  the  choir,  and  so  much  as  we  can  see  of 
a  huge  pier,  called  the  piUar  of  Orliam,  which  stands  at 
what  should  be  the  the  south  east  comer  of  the  lantern. 
It  looks  as  if  it  was  meant  to  help  to  bear  up  a  mid  tower, 
but  it  has  nothing  to  answer  to  it  on  the  other  side. 

The  pointed  arch  in  this  country  came  in  so  early  and 
proves  so  little,  tliat,  had  this  been  all,  we  should  not 
have  been  surprised  if  we  had  been  told  that  it  was  the 
work  of  a  much  earlier  Eajnuond  than  the  Sixth.  There 
is  nothing  in  these  vaulting-pilasters  and  the  arches  that 
spring  from  them  which  departs  in  theleastfrom  thesouthem 
Romanesque.  But  what  are  we  to  make  of  the  windows 
which  we  could  have  attributed  to  some  one  who  died 
much  later  than  RajTuond's  year  of  1222?  No  such 
windows  are  to  be  seen  at  Lincoln  or  Ely  or  Beverley. 
They  have  fully  developed  Frencli  tracery,  two  lights 
supporting  a  circle  with  many  cusps,  which  in  England 
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we  should  think  much  too  large  for  them.  Are  they 
later  iosertions,  or  was  the  southern  architect  struck 
with  this  last  new  thing  in  more  northern  lands? 
The  choir  itself  is  ordinary  French  work  of  no  special 
merit,  as  it  is  not  lofty  or  narrow  enough  to  bring 
out  the  special  features  of  the  style;  it  is  not  like 
R^pjma  and  Chartres  among  things  greater  than  itself, 
nor  like  Limoges  and  Clermont  among  things  smaller. 
If  it  was  begun,  as  is  said,  as  early  as  1272,  ten 
years  sooner  than  the  great  church  of  Alby,  it  shows 
how  the  foreign  taste  must  have  come  in  like  a 
flood.  Alby,  though  its  actual  style  of  architecture 
is  fully  developed  Gothic,  is  in  all  its  lines  essentially 
southern;  no  Frenchman  could  have  built  it  at  any 
time.  But  the  choir  of  Toulouse  is  simply  French, 
and  though  later  changes  have  greatly  altered  its 
appearance,  the  mun  lines  must  be  those  of  1272.  A 
great  deal  of  restoration  happened  in  the  seventeenth 
century,  after  a  fire  in  1609.  Of  that  date  is  the  present 
vault,  and,  we  may  suspect,  a  good  deal  more,  certainly 
many  of  the  windows.  The  fittings  of  all  dates  are  a 
study ;  the  grand  stalls  may  remind  one  of  Auch,  though 
there  is  no  special  likeness  in  dettul,  and  the  remembrance 
of  the  architecture  of  Auch  may  make  us  better  pleased 
with  the  architecture  of  Toulouse.  Anyhow  the  seven- 
teenth is  not  the  century  which  has  here  done  the 
protomartyr  most  despite  ;  the  sixteenth  raised  the  hideous 
north-west  tower,  which  shows  that  the  design  of  building 
the  nave  to  match  the  choir  must  then  have  been  given 
np.  That  the  tower  is  of  brick  is  no  harm ;  Toulouse  is  a 
city  of  fine  brick  towers,  as  much  as  Bostock  or  Lubeck. 
But  why  could  not  its  architect  have  imitated  one  of  its 
neighbours,  instead  of  rearing  this  frightful  mass,  with  no 
spark  of  beauty,  either  of  outline  or  of  detail  ?  It  is  not 
even  square.  Surely  Saint  Stephen  of  Toulouse  has  the 
ugliest  west  front  of  any  metropoUtan  church  in  the 
world ;  and  it  stands  and  glorifies  itself  in  a  wide  open 
space,  while  the  east  end,  which  if  not  particularly 
good,  is  at  least  better  than  the  west,  hides  itself,  and 
has  to  be  looked  for. 

Saint  Justus  of  Narbonne — the  dedication  carries  us 
away  to  the  double  church  that  supplanted  the  temple  of 
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Jupiter  on  the  hill  of  Tergeste — avoids  any  difficulty  of 
this  kind  by  having  no  west  front  at  all.  That  is  to  say, 
whatever  in  past  times  stood  to  the  west  of  the  present 
choir  has  been  swept  away.  The  church,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  begun  in  the  same  year  as  the  French  work  at 
Tonlouse,  is  to  this  day  a  mere  fragment ;  an  attempt  to 
finish  it  in  the  last  century  came  to  nothing ;  perhaps  it 
is  as  well  that  it  did.  There  is  no  kind  of  comparison 
between  the  two  metropolitan  churches,  at  least  in  the 
French  part  of  this  which  alone  supplies  means  for 
comparison.  The  church  of  Narbonne  clearly  aspires  to 
rank  with  the  great  churches  of  France,  and  its 
aspirations  are  not  wholly  without  reason.  C!omplete 
from  end  to  end,  it  would  fully  rank  with  them  in  point 
of  scale,  and  it  has  all  the  loftiness,  all  the  grandeur  of 
proportion,  which  we  look  for  in  a  French  church  of  the 
first  class.  Yet  it  fails  in  something,  though  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  say  in  what  it  fails ;  we  feel  that  it  is  not  really 
on  a  level  with  Bourges  or  Rheiras,  The  weak  point 
seems  to  be  in  a  certain  indescribable  lack  of  grace  in  the 
design  of  the  side  elevations.  Still  it  is  a  stately  and 
solemn  building,  and  we  do  not  greatly  grudge  the 
presence  of  French  forms  on  the  soil  of  Narbo — in  other 
words,  we  do  not  grudge  the  presence  of  the  forms  of 
Gothic  architecture  on  the  soil  of  the  Gothic  kingdom — 
when  they  take  so  noble  a  shape  as  they  do  in  tlie 
minster  of  Saint  Justus. 

Tlie  guide-books  promise  us  all  manner  of  treasures  in 
the  sacristy  ;  but  they  are  lost  to  the  traveller  who  goes 
over  and  over  t^ain  without  finding  any  master  of  the 
key,  and  who  is  at  last  told  that  the  more  part  of  these 
precious  things  have  been  taken  somewhere  else.  He  may 
fill  up  the  time  with  a  piece  of  historic  musing  which  the 
guide-books  do  not  suggest.  Of  the  earlier  churches  which 
stood  on  this  site  we  can  see  nothing  except,  what  our  eyes 
tell  us,  that,  belween  the  Peace  of  the  Church  and  the  year 
1272,  more  than  one  church  of  Saint  Justus  rose  and  fell. 
So  we  might  equally  argue  at  Toulouse;  but  at  Saint 
Stephen's  Christian  worship  never  ceased  save  to  give  way 
to  the  Goddess  of  Reason.  But  one  of  the  churches  that 
have  stood  on  this  site,  most  likely  the  oldest  of  all,  did 
once,  for  a  full  generation,  listen  to  the  voice  of  a  worEdiip 
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at  least  more  reasonable  than  that  of  Reason.  Here  in 
Narbo,  on  the  site  where  we  stand,  among  the  columns 
and  the  doubtlesa  veiled  mosaics  of  the  days  of  Christian 
Csesars,  the  Muezzin  once  called  men  to  prayer  in  the 
name  of  Allah  and  his  Prophet,  and  the  Koran  was  read 
aloud  in  the  house  which  had  hearkened  to  the  words  of 
the  Law  and  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  was  only  as  for  a 
a  moment  that  the  men  of  Narbo  had  to  cry,  "  How  long, 
0  Lord,  how  long  ?"  Xarbo  had  its  twenty-ninth  of  May, 
and  it  had,  what  Constantinople  has  not  yet,  the  day 
which  wiped  out  its  twenty-ninth  of  May,  and  that 
while  Old  and  New  Eome  alike  acknowledged  the 
Augustus  of  an  undivided  Empire. 

But  Saint  Justus  of  Narbonne  is,  as  has  been  already 
hinted,  more  striking  on  the  whole  when  seen  from 
without  than  from  within.  It  is  a  striking  view  from  the 
other  side  of  the  canal,  with  the  trees  of  the  public  walk 
in  the  foreground,  and  above  them  the  church  and  the 
archiepiscopal  castle  rising  side  by  side,  tlie  church 
occupying  somewhat  the  higher  ground  of  the  two.  The 
church  wliich  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compare  it 
with  from  this  point  is  undoubtedly  Le  Mans  ;  there  is  at 
Le  Mans  the  lofty  apse  and  its  surroundings,  and  Saint 
Justus  in  the  fifteenth  century,  like  Saint  Julian  in  the 
eleventh,  was  finished  with  towers  to  bis  transepts.  But, 
as  Saint  Justus  has  both  his  towers  standing,  as  neither  a 
Kufus  nor  a  Couthon  has  decreed  I  lie  destruction  of  either, 
we  are  perhaps  less  likely  to  thhik  of  Saint  Julian  of  Le 
Mans  than  of  Saint  Peter  either  of  Exeter  or  of  Geneva. 
Perhaps  here,  as  well  as  at  Toulouse,  we  miss  the  high 
roof  as  the  natural  finish  to  the  great  ladder  of  flying 
buttresses ;  but  here  in  Gothia,  no  less  than  in  Italy,  the 
low  roof  may  claim  ita  rights.  The  towers  of  the  church 
group  well  with  the  greater  and  the  lesser  towers  of  the 
archbishop ;  the  church  towers  are  not  lofty ;  but 
transept  towers  should  not  be  very  lofty ;  they  are  as  it 
were  a  central  tower  put  into  commission,  and  neither 
deputy  should  rival  the  dignity  of  his  principal.  To  be 
sure  there  is  Angouleme,  with  a  side  tower  that  might 
almost  rival  Spalatti.  But  its  fellow  has  given  way  to 
Huguenot  havoc,  and  it  is  hard  to  keep  down  a  doubt 
whether  the  single  tower  has  not  a  nobler  effect  thau  tjtt . 
pjuT  could  ever  have  had.  '-'" 
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But  the  east  end  of  3unt  Justus  must  be  looked  at  a  little 
nearer,  if  only  to  study  the  singular  arrangements  of  the 
flying-buttresses  round  the  apse.  These  are  hard  to  de- 
scribe ;  the  buttresses  are  yoked  together  by  arches  sup- 
porting a  kind  of  battlemented  and  turreted  gallery ; 
we  doubt  whether  to  think  of  an  amphitheatre  or  of  an 
open  triforium  within  a  church.  The  wide  arches  might 
suggest  either,  but  neither  could  have  the  same  singular 
fimsh.  The  ail-but  adjoining  palace,  among  towers  of 
many  dates,  preserves  to  us  one  precious  little  fri^ment 
with  columns  which  carry  us  back  to  Ravenna,  or  which 
should  perhaps  rather  remind  us  that  the  last  head  of 
Gothia  may  well  have  once  been  what  Ravenna  still  is. 
The  columns  themselves  may  have  been  new  when 
Ataulf  and  Ptacidia  plighted  their  mutual  vow.  Let  us  in- 
dulge the  dream — none  can  refute  it — that  they  stood  in 
those  days  in  the  favoured  house  of  Ingenuus. 

After  the  ecclesia  of  any  city  we  should  next  study 
what  Gregory  of  Tours  always  carefully  distinguished  as 
its  basilica^  the  great  secondary  church  commonly  outside 
the  wall.  Thffl'e  cannot  be  many  cities  which  can  show  a 
basilica  dedicated  to  a  converted  proconsul ;  here  we 
have  him  at  Narbonne.  The  chief  church  in  the  bourg  is 
Saint-Paul ;  but  let  nobody  think  of  the  apostle,  except 
to  ask  how  far  the  likeness  of  name  between  the  apostle 
and  its  patron  is  accidental.  Saint  Paul  of  Narbonne  is 
in  full  Saint-Pattl  Serge ;  it  is  dedicated  to  the  patrician 
convert  of  Paul  of  Tarsus.  For  while  divers  other  New 
Testament  personages,  Saint  Martha  for  instance  at 
Tarascon,  preached  the  word  and  wrought  signs  and 
wonders,  Sergius  Paulus,  deputy  of  Cyprus — ^yes,  in  the 
teeth  of  all  revisers,  deputy  of  Cyprus,  like  Lord  Deputy 
of  Ireland, — left  his  government  in  the  East  to  carry  the 
Gospel  into  the  head  of  Gallia  Narbonensis.  But  as  far  as 
present  buildings  go,  Sergius  Paulus  of  Narbo  cannot 
bold  up  his  head  beside  Saturninus  of  Tolosa ;  who,  at 
least  in  the  eleventh  century,  could  do  so  ?  None  surely 
in  Aquitaine  or  Gothia  or  Provence ;  for  the  fellows  of 
Saturninus  we  must  go  from  the  banks  of  the  Garonne  to 
the  banks  of  the  Amo  and  the  Wear.  It  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  the  Romanesque  of  Saint  Semin  of  Toulouse — 
such  is  his  popular  contraction, — may,  as  the  head  of  its 
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own  class,  as  the  noblest  example  of  a  true  national  style, 
rank  side  by  side  with  the  noblest  examples  of  the 
Bomanesqne  of  the  South  and  the  Bomanesque  of  the 
North,  in  other  words  with  Pisa  and  with  Durham. 

Saint  Semin's  abbey,  in  its  great  days,  or  indeed  in 
any  days  down  to  the  Bevolution,  was  almost  a  city, 
altogether  a  fortress,  of  itself.  Then  the  great  minster 
was  girt  about  indeed  with  walls  and  towers ;  now  it 
stands  more  isolated  than  any  of  these  great  churches  were 
ever  meant  to  be.  Its  fellows,  we  have  said,  are  Pisa  and 
Durham,  In  outline  it  has  little  likeness  to  either.  The 
central  tower  is  most  unUke  the  cupola  of  the  Tuscan  and 
the  soaring  lantern  of  the  Bernician  minster.  It  is  before 
all  things  locally  Tolosan.  The  original  oct^onal  tower 
has  been  ingeniously  carried  up  to  a  far  ^eater  height,  and 
in  a  far  lighter  shape,  than  the  original  builder  could  have 
thought  of ;  but  it  is  eminently  characteristic  of  the  city. 
The  effect  from  the  east  end  is  most  singular ;  the  whole 
seems  to  rise  in  a  pyramid — the  apsidal  chapels,  the  aisle 
and  clerestory  of  the  great  apse,  the  successive  at^es  of 
the  tower,  all  seem  to  rise  out  of  each  other,  narrowing 
as  they  rise.  If  the  transepts  were  not  of  unusual  length, 
the  church  seen  from  the  direct  east  end  might  seem  to 
be  all  tower.  But  the  slendemess  of  this  lofty  steeple 
seems  to  call  for  something  more  massive  at  the  west  end, 
where  very  massive  towers  seem  to  have  been  begun  but 
to  have  been  left  unfinished.  The  west  end,  as  it  now 
stands,  is  poor,  but  the  two  doorways  side  by  side,  Uke 
the  odier  doorways  of  the  church,  are  of  singularly 
fine  Bomanesque,  later  doubtless  than  the  consecration  by 
Pope  Urban  ^e  Second  in  1096.  But  Saint  Semin  is 
emphatically  all  glorious  within,  with  the  glory,  not  of 
enrichment  but  of  simple  majesty  and  perfect  proportion. 
The  contrast  is  indeed  great  between  its  perfectly  simple 
rectangular  piers,  broken  only  by  the  tall  slender  vaultmg 
shafts  and  either  the  classical  columns  of  the  Pisan  basilica 
or  the  mighty  cylindrical  piers  of  Saint  Outhberht's  abbey. 
But  what  most  strikes  an  eye  used  either  to  Italian  forms 
on  the  one  side  or  to  Norman  forms  on  the  other  is  the 
appearance  of  the  barrel  vault  on  so  vast  a  scale.  We 
cannot  go  very  far  in  Southern  Gaul  from  Poitiers  to  Aix 
without  getting  thoroughly  famiUar  with  both  its  forms. 
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round  and  pointed,  yet  here  at  Saint  Semin  it  comes  upon 
us  as  something  fresh.  We  even  begin  to  wonder  that 
our  own  architects  seem  never  to  have  thought  of  using 
it,  save  now  and  then  on  a  small  scale,  as  at  Ewenny  and 
in  the  chapel  in  the  White  Tower.  This  last,  by  the 
way,  very  unlike  Saint  Sernin  in  detail — that  is  to  say,  in 
its  columns,  for  neither  of  them  in  strictness  has  any 
internal  detail — does  reproduce  the  Tolosan  building  in 
another  very  characteristic  feature,  the  stage  over  the  pier- 
arch,  making,  so  to  speak,  triforium  and  clerestory  in  one. 
As  Mr.  Petit  truly  says,  we  do  not  miss  the  proper 
clerestory,  because  the  barrel-vault  gains  so  much  of 
height  above  either  the  cross-vaulting  of  Durham  or  the 
ceiGngs  of  Pisa.  Height,  it  should  be  distinctly  noticed,  is 
one  of  the  marked  features  of  the  Eomanesque  of  the 
south,  which  is  the  more  to  be  noticed  for  its  contrast 
with  the  Gothic  churches  of  the  country,  whose  main 
feature,  after  the  pattern  of  Anjou,  is  overwhelming  width. 
Saint  Semin  is  wide  enough  in  its  ground  plan,  because, 
like  Pisa,  it  has  double  aisles  ;  but  height  and  narrowness 
are  the  decided  features  of  the  central  body. 

The  opposite  characteristic  of  great  width,  a  wide 
body  without  piers  or  arches,  come  out  in  more  than  one 
of  the  other  churches  of  Toulouse,  and  among  them  is  the 
satellite  of  Saint  Semin  called  Viglise  du  Taur.  The  name 
has  a  strange  sound  ;  we  are  puzzled  to  know  whether  it 
is  a  bull  or  ;a  man  named  Taurus,  and  how  a  church 
comes  to  bear  his  name  when  he  does  not  bear  the  title 
of  Saint.  Is  it  irreverent  if  our  thoughts  are  carried  to 
Plymouth,  to  the  church,  vicarage,  &c.,  of  "  Charles," 
which  the  stoutest  cavalier  still  abiding  does  not  venture 
to  call "  Saint  Charles  ?"  Well, "  le  Taur"  in  this  case  is  a 
real  bull,  who  was  designed  to  be  the  instrument  of  the 
martyrdom  of  Saint  Satuminus.  The  holy  man,  refusing 
to  sacrifice  the  bull  to  Jupiter,  was  fastened  to  his  horns 
to  be  dragged  to  death.  We  i'eel  sure  that  we  have  seen 
the  story  in  two  shapes.  In  the  one  the  bull  appears  as  a 
well  disposed  bull,  unwilling  to  have  any  share  in  the  un- 
righteous dealings  of  Satuminus'  persecutors ;  he  there- 
fore shakes  him  off  gently,  and,  when  the  Peace  of  the 
Church  comes  and  Satuminus'  memory  is  honoured  by 
the  great  basilica,  he  is  not  unfitly  commemorated  by  a 
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smaller  church  on  the  place  where  he  let  the  saint  down. 
In  the  other  version  the  bull  is  an  accomplice ;  but  he  is 
himself  caught  and  slain  at  a  point  near  the  present 
railway  station,  which  bears  the  name  of  Matebiau,  the 
last  syllable  answering  to  bcsuf.  Anyhow  the  church  of 
Le  Taur  is  there,  a  small  brick  church  of  the  Tolosan 
Gothic,  its  low  tower  having  the  specially  Tolosan  feature 
of  the  straight'sided  pointed  arch — a  revival  of  one  of 
the  oldest  femanesque  forms — which  we  have  seen  in  the 
latest  stages  of  the  tower  of  Saint  Sernin. 

It  is  unkind  to  Narbonne  to  mention  its  secondary 
basilica  in  the  same  breath  with  a  church  which,  like 
Saint  Sernin,  has  a  right  to  take  its  place  among  the  head 
churches  of  Christendom.  But  the  converted  deputy  of 
Paphos  presides  over  a  building  of  no  small  interest, 
though  of  an  awkward  outline.  It  is  so  covered  up  by 
other  buildings  that  it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  unfinished 
massive  towers  it  has,  seemingly,  two  side-towers  like  Saint 
Justus  and  another  at  the  west  end.  When  we  enter  the 
church,  we  say  instinctively  that  it  has  no  business  at 
Narbonne ;  its  forms  are  altogether  strange  in  Gothia,  and 
yet  it  is  quite  unlike  the  usual  French  work  of  the 
country,  good  or  bad.  The  truth  seems  to  be  that  a 
Eomanesque  nave  was  remodelled,  and  a  new  choir  added, 
at  a  time  much  earlier  than  the  building  of  the  present 
Saint  Justus  or  of  any  other  of  the  Gothic  churches  that 
have  crept  in  elsewhere.  The  choir  might  pass  as  good 
French  Transition;  in  some  bays  it  shows  the  false 
triforium  of  N&tre  Dame  of  Eouen  ;  in  the  nave  the  old 
Romanesque  triforium  peeps  out  here  and  there  among  the 
later  work.  A  specimen  coming  nearer  to  the  ordinary 
pointed  work  of  the  country,  but  not  without  features  of 
its  own,  is  found  in  the  desecrated  church  of  a  Benedictine 
monasteiT  embedded  in  the  mass  of  buildings  called 
Lemourgter.  It  serves,  oddly  enough,  at  once  for  the 
receipt  of  military  stores  and  as  a  secondary  museum,  the 
mwn  one  being  in  the  archiepiscopal  paJace.  Roman 
inscriptions,  capitals,  fragments  of  all  kinds,  are  oddly 
mixed  up  with  carts,  sacks  and  what  not,  in  a  church 
with  a  wide  nave  and  a  much  narrower  choir,  and  a  roof 
with  spanning  arches  which  put  one  in  mind  of  the  hall 
at  Mayfield.  ^        , 
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We  make  our  protest  over  and  over  agua  on  behalf  of 
Bomanesque  and  Bomanesque  only  as  the  true  style  for 
these  countries;  yet  we  cannot  deny  that  the  Tolosan 
Gothic  has  turned  out  some  stately  buildings,  specially  in 
the  form  of  friars'  churches.  They  are  mostly  desecrated  ; 
one  that  was  still  perfect  in  1857  had  become  a  mere 
fragment  in  1885.  One  of  the  stateliest,  the  church  of  the 
Jacobins,  used  as  the  chapel  of  the  Lyceum,  has  the  singular 
arrangement  of  two  bodies,  divided  by  a  single  row  of 
pillars  down  the  middle,  a  plan  which  it  needs  some 
ingenuity  to  reconcile  with  the  apse.  These  churches  are 
of  brick ;  their  most  characteristic  feature  is  the  towers,  of 
the  same  type  as  that  into  which  the  lantern  of  Saint  Semin 
has  been  carried  up,  octagons  piled  up  stage  upon  sti^e  and 
the  straight  sided  pointed  window  used  profusely.  Another, 
the  churdi  of  the  Austin  friars  with  a  graceful  cloister, 
or  so  much  as  is  left  of  it,  forms,  with  its  attached  buildings, 
the  museum.  The  collection  is  rich  in  antiquities  of  all 
kinds,  but  in  April  1885  it  was  in  a  strange  state  of  con- 
fiision ;  casts  of  well-known  statues  were  ingeniously  set 
to  pound  real  mosaics  in  pieces.  In  this  matter  of  museums 
both  Toulouse  and  Narbonne  may  learn  a  lesson  from  P^ri- 


We  leave  the  two  cities  of  our  comparison  with  the 
same  kind  of  thoughts  with  which  we  began.  After  all, 
which  are  the  most  changeable,  the  works  of  man  or  the 
works  of  nature  ?  At  Narbo  Martins,  at  all  events,  one 
seems  as  changeable  as  the  other.  We  look  in  vain  in 
modem  Narbonne  for  Uie  marble  temple  of  which 
Ausonius  sings,  the  temple  that  might  rival  the  works  of 
all  the  greatest  builders  of  Bome  : 

"  Quodque  tibi  quondam  Fario  de  marmore  templum 
TantsB  molis  erat  quantam  non  spemeret  olim 
Tarquinius  Catulusque  iterum,  postremus  et  ille 
Aurea  qui  statuit  Capitoli  culmina  Cfesar." 
Modern     Toulouse    so    far    surpasses    in    size     and 
population  any  city  between  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles, 
that  we  might  almost  accept  the  poet's  exaggeration. 
QuGQ  modo  quadruplices  ex  se  quam  effuderit  urbes 
Non  ulla  exhausta  sentit  dispendia  plebis. 
Certunly  Totilouse  might  people  four  such  dties  as 
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Auch,  to  aay  nothing  of  Tolle,  without  any  frightfal  effort. 
When  we  read  of  the  learned  city,  mother  of  orators, 
nursing  mother  of  the  poet  himself,  as  one 

Coctilibus  muris  quam  circuit  ambitus  ingens, 
Perque  latus  pulcro  prselabitur  amne  Garumna. 
we  ffiel  easily  that  the  wall  is  gone,  but  that  the  river  with 
its  quay  abides.  But  the  great  change  of  all  is  a  change  of 
nature.  The  poet  could  apostrophize  Narbo  as  a  haven 
whose  greatness  needed  more  than  one  language  to  set  it 
forth. 

Te  maris  Eoi  merces  et  Iberica  ditant 
.^Squora ;  te  classes  Libyci  SicuUque  profundi ; 
Et  quidquid  vario  per  flumina,  per  freta,  cursu 
Advehitur  toto  tibi  navigat  orbe  KarajrXouc 
Narbo  is  still  there ;  but,  if  the  temple  is  gone,  the  sea 
has  gone  yet  more  utterly.    Haply  some  fragments  of  the 
Parian  marble  might  be  tracked  in  the  museum ;  but  what 
trace  is  there  of  the  fleets  of  Asia  and  Africa,  Spain  and 
Sioily  ?     Agde,  Aigaes-Mortes    itself,   comes   nearer   to 
boasting  of  them  t£an  inland  Narbonne.     Yet  the  sea, 
so  faithless  on  the  western  side  of  the  gulf,  has  been 
steady  enough  on  the  eastern.      It  is  indeed  a  trial  of 
faith  to  believe  that  Narbonne  was  once  a  greater  haven 
than  Marseilles.      In  the  long  annals  of  the  Phokaian  city, 
in  the  record  of  her  prosperity  both  before  Eoman  Narbo 
was  and  after  Roman  Narbo  had  practically  ceased  to  be, 
the  few  centuries  when  the  trade  of  Narbo  outshipped 
the  trade  of  Massalia,  when  N^-bo  was  the  greatest  haven 
of  all  the  Celtic  land,  seem  but  aa  an  episode  indeed. 
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BRIEF  PRECIS  OF  THE  DESCRIPTION'  OF  THE  EARLY 

SCULPTURED  STONES  OF   CHESHIRE. 

Bj  the  REV.  a.  F.  BEOWNE,  B.D. 

At  West  Kirkby,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  there  is  a 
curious  stone  the  character  of  which  has  not  been  under- 
stood. It  is  in  fact  a  nearly  complete  example  of  the  hog- 
backed  stone*.  The  lower  part  is  covered  on  both  sides 
by  rough  interlacing  bands  and  the  middle  and  upper 
part  with  scales,  the  top  being  ornamented  with  a  row  of 
oblong  rings  on  each  side  with  a  band  running  through 
each  row  of  rings.  This  work  at  the  top,  which  looks 
like  a  row  of  buckles,  is  very  unusual,  but  resembles  in 
several  of  its  features  the  work  on  the  font  which  is 
known  as  King  Ethelbert's  font,  in  St,  Martin's  Church, 
Canterbury.  It  is  not  known  on  any  hog-backed  stone 
or  other  memorial  of  the  date  to  which  this  stone  may  be 
attributed.  The  interlacing  work  is  not  unusually  found 
in  this  position  on  hog-backed  stones :  there  is  an  example 
at  Bondgate*,  near  Appleby,  which  has  only  been  dis- 
covered this  year  and  has  not  been  represented  as  yet, 
and  on  the  hog-backed  stone  at  Dewsbury,  and  elsewhere. 
The  scales  occur  on  several  of  the  limited  number  of  hog- 
backed  stones  so  far  discovered.  They  may  represent  the 
tiles  or  shingles  of  a  roof,  the  original  idea  of  this  kind  of 
tombstone  being  that  it  was  the  roof  of  the  last  dwelling 
place  of  the  departed  man.  There  are  fine  examples  on 
some  classical  sarcophagi*  and  on  some  of  the  sm^  Latin 
Cineraria*.  The  Germans  describe  this  method  of  orna- 
mentation as  the  fir-cone  pattern,  from  the  resemblance 
which  each  member  bears  to  one  of  the  leaves  plucked 

t  QiTSQ  in  the  AntiquwUn  Section,  at  the  Chestar  Heeting,  Augiut  Uth,  1878. 
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out  from  the  fir-cone.  One  of  the  earliest  mentiona  of 
Christian  Ai^lo-Saxou  interment  is  that  of  Bishop  Acca, 
when  a  parva  capella  waa  placed  over  him  (possibly  the 
hog-backed  stone  now  in  Hexham  Church),  and  this  sug- 
gests that  there  was  a  representation  of  tiles  upon  it.  The 
scales,  however,  on  some  sculptured  stones  do  not  re- 
present tiles  but  scales  of  monsters.  At  Govan  there  are 
hog-backed  stones  covered  with  the  scaly  skin  of  a 
monster,  and  at  Meigle  there  is  a  very  fine  stone*  covered 
with  scales  which  are  evidently  those  of  a  monster.  The 
stones*  placed  between  the  two  pillars  in  the  churchyard 
at  Penrith,  which  have  been  totally  misrepresented  in  so 
many  engravings,  are  covered  with  scales  exactly  like 
those  at  Meigle.  In  the  crypt  at  Canterbury  there  is  a 
pillar*  the  beauty  of  which  is  not  generally  recognised ; 
the  pillar  appears  to  be  covered  with  semi-circular  scales, 
but  when  it  is  carefully  examined  it  is  found  that  each  of 
the  scales  represents  a  feather.  The  stone  at  West  Kirkby 
is  of  a  material  which  is  harder  than  any  stone  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and  it  has  no  doubt  been  brought  from 
some  distance  and  has  been  the  memorial  of  some  impor- 
tant person.  Canon  Eaton  has  it  locked  up  in  an  out- 
house, and  it  is  very  safe  in  his  care,  but  it  would  be  well 
to  have  it  in  some  more  accessible  place. 

The  hog-backed  stone  took  in  some  districts  another 
form,  flat-topped,  with  vertical  sides  and  ends.  In  Acton 
Church,  near  Nantwich,  several  stones*,  used  as  the  riser 
of  a  stone  seat  along  the  wall  of  the  south  aisle,  have 
apparently  formed  the  sides  of  such  a  tomb.  There  are 
signs  of  late  date  about  them,  the  heads  of  the  figures 
being  much  more  round  and  trim  than  the  heads  on 
AngUan  sculpture.  One  of  the  figures,  who  has  evidently 
been  an  important  Saint  of  the  neighbourhood,  is  upside 
down.  The  basket-work  shewn  on  one  of  the  sides  is  of 
late  appearance.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  figure  on 
the  spectator's  right  of  the  vesica  encircling  our  Lord's 
figure  holds  a  large  key;  reference  will  be  made  again 
to  this  when  the  Sandbach  crosses  are  described.  Stones 
of  the  form  to  which  these  fragments  may  have  belonged 
are  found  solid  at  Gainford*  and  at  St.  Alkmund's* 
Berby ;  at  Meigle  there  are  some  very  remarkable  ex- 
amples*, with  the  sides  covered  with  animals  marvellously 
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drawn  and  sculptured,  and  with  a  flat  top  covered  with 
elaborate  interlacing  work.  One  feature  which  has  not 
been  noticed  in  the  Meigle  stones  is  that  a  hole  is  sunk 
in  one  end  of  the  top,  probably  to  serve  as  the  socket  of 
a  cross.  This  cross  may  have  been  of  stone  or  it  may 
conceivably  have  been  of  wood  or  wicker-work.  The 
rock-cut  graves  at  Heysham  have  each  of  them  a  hole 
cut  at  the  head^probably  for  the  same  purpose. 

There  is  at  west  Kirkby  a  flat  slab*  on  the  face  of 
which  a  cross  is  sculptured.  This  is  very  unusual  in 
England.  There  are  also  carefully  sculptured  fragments 
of  the  shaft  of  a  cross*  and  portions  of  a  cross*  with 
triquetral  in  the  arms  exactly  resembUng  in  character  the 
crosses  to  be  described  at  Chester.  At  HUbree,  the  island 
immediately  off  West  Kirkby,  there  is  a  cross  of  like 
character ;  a  portion  of  another  cross  was  taken  from 
Hilbree  some  years  ago  to  Liverpool,  but  has  recently 
been  restored  and  placed  in  the  Grosvenor  Museum  at 
Chester* 

Among  the  large  collection  of  fragments  of  stone  in  the 
crypt  of  St.  John's,  Chester,  there  are  several  crosses  and 
portions  of  crosses  and  other  stones  which  may  be  attri- 
buted to  a  pre-Norman  style.  There  are  at  least  four 
stones*  more  or  less  complete,  with  circular  heads  from 
which  the  keys  of  a  cross  project,  and  with  shafts  covered 
.  with  interlacing  work.  The  keys  and  the  cross  contain 
triquetrae  and  other  hke  ornamentation ;  the  wheel  con- 
necting the  keys  is  ornamented  on  its  face  and  on  its  edge 
with  the  key  pattern,  the  Z  pattern,  and  interlacing  pat- 
terns, and  the  edges  of  the  shaft  are  similarly  ornamented. 
It  is  more  easy  to  describe  these  crosses  negatively  than 
positively.  They  are  un-Anglian,  un-Scottish,  un-Irish, 
un-Scandinavian.  They  resemble  most  closely  a  head  of 
one  of  the  few  great  crosses  left  in  Wales,  known  as  the 
Maenachwynfan,  and  the  fragments  and  the  head  of  a 
cross  at  Diserth ;  the  resemblance  is  much  too  close  to  be 
accidental.  The  Maenachwynfan  is  in  the  middle  of  a 
number  of  places  which  take  their  names  from  some  great 
catastrophe  of  the  past.  These  names  aU  point  to  thb 
locality  as  the  scene  of  some  prolonged  disaster  to  the 
British  arms,  and  there  seems  no  doubt  that  the  stone 
must  be  of  British  character.     If  this  is  so,  the  question  of 
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the  period  at  which  the  St.  John's  crosses  were  made 
becomes  a  very  mteresting  one.  Professor  Freemau  in  his 
admirable  paper  on  the  ancient  history  of  Chester  believed 
that  the  Brets  left  Cheater  absolutely  deserted  from  the 
time  of  their  great  defeat  by  Ethelfrith.  The  British 
character  of  these  crosses  would  rather  point  to  the  Brets 
having  taken  heart  and  to  a  certain  extent  occupied 
Chester  again,  before  the  time  when  they  were  altogether 
driven  out  of  this  part  of  England  in  the  year  903.  It  is, 
perhaps,  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  they  fled  from 
Chester  into  Flintshire,  and  that  the  survivors  of  the  series 
of  battles  which  took  place  as  they  fled,  set  up  on  the  scene 
of  the  last  catastrophe  a  stone  of  the  same  character  as 
those  they  had  been  accustomed  to  set  ap  in  Chester. 

There  is  in  the  same  collection  a  remarkable  stone*  of 
triangular  shape,  resembling  in  its  work  the  det^s  of  the 
shafts  and  crosses  described,  but  apparently  having  ended 
in  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  and  not  in  a  cross  head.  It  has 
on  it  scales,  as  have  also  some  of  the  shafts  of  the  crosses, 
and  this  is  a  featore  which  has  not  been  observed  on  any 
stones  other  than  hog-backed  stones.  The  presence  of 
these  scales  on  the  Chester  stones  is  thus  very  remarkable. 
They  resemble  very  much  the  scales  on  the  armour  of  St. 
Michael  on  the  curious  early  statue  dug  up  in  Monmouth- 
shire and  shewn  in  Strutt's  Habits  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
forming  what  Sir  S.  Meyrick  has  described  as  '  tegulated 
armour.'  There  are  also  fragments  of  two  beautiful 
sculptured  shafts  of  crosses  which  must  have  been  as  fine 
in  their  work  as  any  of  the  pre-Norman  monuments  left  in 
England.  Finally,  before  leaving  Chester,  it  may  be 
worth  mentioning  a  flat  stone*  with  an  inscription  round 
the  edge  Sic  requieacit  B.  Renthuna  saTwlimonialia, '  here 
rests  the  good  nun  Eenthuna'.  This  stone  is  only  men- 
tioned here  because  of  the  great  rarity  of  any  inscription 
to  a  nun ;  the  only  other  example  in  the  experience  of  the 
writer  being  the  well-known  stone  in  the  Chapel  of  Jesus 
College,  Cambridge,  with  the  inscription  to  a  member  of 
the  Society  of  nuns  which  preceded  the  Master  and 
Fellows  of  Jesus  College,  Moribus  ornata  jacet  hie  bona 
Beria  Rosata.  The  bona  in  Jesus  College  Chapel  may 
interpret  the  B  at  Chester.  Possibly  our  phrase  '  the 
good  ladies '  is  a  hint  that  this  was  the  epithet  ordinarily 
applied  to  nuns. 
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The  eastern  part  of  the  County  of  Cheshire  is  particu- 
larly rich  in  circular  pillars,  cut  at  the  top  into  four  flat 
faces.  It  has  always  been  a  question  whether  these 
pillara  ended  in  crosses  or  not,  but  the  question  may  now 
be  taken  as  having  been  solved.  There  are  three*  of  these 
pillars  in  the  PubUc  Park  at  Macclesfield,  brought  from 
various  sites  in  the  district  which  was  formerly  the  great 
parish  of  Prestbury.  There  are  some  of  them  yet  in  situ, 
one  at  Upton,  another  at  Clulow.  One  that  was  at  Wincle 
has  been  removed  to  Bagstones  in  Staffordshire.  With 
regard  to  some  of  the  pillars  mentioned  it  is  certain  that 
the  four  faces  into  which  they  were  cut  at  the  top  were 
never  ornamented ;  in  one  or  two  cases  it  is  doubtful ;  but 
in  the  case  of  one  of  those  at  Macclesfield  the  ornamenta- 
tion is  quite  clear*.  The  ornamentation  in  this  case 
follows  the  nile  observed  in  the  Staffordshire  examples  of 
this  class  of  pillars,  at  Leek*,  Ham*,  Stoke*,  and  Chebsey. 
Some  years  ago,  two  crosses*,  one  a  good  deal  smaller 
than  the  other,  were  dug  up  at  Bisley  and  placed  in  the 
grounds  of  Lyme  Hall.  They  are  carefully  figured  in  Mr. 
Earwaker's  book  on  Eastern  Qieshire  (ii,  313),  and  the  con- 
clusion I  came  to  from  examining  the  engraving  in  Mr. 
Earwaker's  book  was  that  they  were  the  tops  knocked  ofi* 
two  circular  pillars  such  as  are  under  consideration.  A 
visit  to  Lyme  made  this  perfectly  certain.  They  have 
been  broken  ofi"just  below  the  point  at  which  the  circular 
column  was  cut  into  four  flat  faces,  and  above  the  place 
where  the  fillet  usually  on  these  pillars  ran.  Listead  of 
being  cruciform,  the  head  of  each  of  these  stones  is  of  a 
peculiar  form,  and  if  that  had  been  their  true  form  they 
would  have  been  unique  in  this  respect.  But  an  exami- 
nation on  the  spot  shews  that  not  only  has  the  pillar  been 
broken  ofi"  below  the  point  where  the  faces  commenced, 
but  another  blow  has  smashed  the  cross  at  the  top  of  the 
pillar.  The  two  stones  at  Lyme  Hall  have  both  of  them 
lost  the  centre  and  the  two  arms  of  the  cross-head ;  and 
the  top  key  of  the  cross  has  since  their  re-discovery  been 
fitted  on  to  the  place  from  which  the  centre  and  arms 
should  have  sprung. 

There  remains  the  question  of  the  peculiar  form  of 
cross  which  must  have  belonged  to  the  Lyme  stones, — as 
though  two  large  thumbs  projected  below  the  cross.  ),>^' 
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crosa  was  some  time  ago  found  in  the  restoration  of 
Cheadle  Church,  in  the  same  district  of  Cheshire,  and  it 
found  its  way  into  the  keeping  of  a  very  zealous  archaao- 
logist  who  has  a  large  number  of  early  Anglian  stones 
under  his  charge.  He  has  provided  me  with  a  rubbing* 
of  the  outline  of  the  cross,  and  this  makes  it  quite  clear 
that  the  Lyme  stones  are,  as  has  been  said,  incorrectly 
pieced  together,  the  centre  part  of  the  cross  having  been 
lost  in  their  case  but  having  been  found  in  the  case  of  the 
Cheadle  Cross.  The  Cheadle  Cross  was  broken  off  higher 
than  the  Lyme  Crosses,  about  half  way  down  the  orna- 
mented faces.  It  has  the  same  curious  projections  below 
the  head.  In  the  account  of  the  discovery  of  these 
fragments  (Earwaker,  East  Cheshire,  i,  185,  186),  it  is  said 
that  *  a  circular  column  was  found  in  a  field  near 
them,  six  to  seven  feet  long,  of  the  same  character  as 
those  existing  in  Cheshire,  with  regard  to  which  there  is 
a  doubt  whether  they  ever  had  a  cross-head  or  not.'  It 
may  now  be  taken  that  the  Cheshire  pillars  had  cross- 
heads,  and  that  the  form  of  them  is  that  shewn  by  the 
cross  at  Cheadle. 

On  the  Staffordshire  pillars  it  is  found  that  one  of  the 
faces  has  the  key  pattern,  another  a  stiff  leaf  and  flower 
scroU,and  the  others  interlacingbands  of  thensual  Anglian 
description ;  if  none  of  the  faces  bear  the  leaf  and  flower 
scroll,  it  occurs  on  the  fillet.  The  Lyme  crosses  have 
neither  of  them  any  leaf  and  flower  scroll  on  their  faces, 
and  the  guess  may  therefore  be  hazarded  that  if  the  two 
pillars  belonging  to  them  are  ever  found,  the  fillets  will  be 
found  to  have  leaf  and  flower  scroUs,  like  that  of  the 
fillet  of  the  small  pillar  in  Ilam  Churchyard. 

With  regard  to  the  date  of  these  pillars,  there  is  one 
pillar  of  the  kind  which  is  dated  to  a  certain  extent.  The 
faces  probably  do  not  in  that  case  shew  any  sign  of  orna^ 
ment,  but  the  rwsed  parts  of  the  stone  which  mark  the 
boundary  of  the  four  faces,  and  also  the  raised  bands  of 
the  fillet,  are  cable-moulded  instead  of  being  plain.  Some 
archiBologists  would  say  this  is  an  indication  of  more  recent 
date  than  the  plain  bands ;  if  so  the  plain  band  pillars 
must  have  a  very  early  date,  for  the  cable-moulded  pillar 
is  no  other  than  the  pillar  of  Ehseg*  beyond  Vale  Crucig 
Abbey,  visited  by  the  Institute  this  morning,  and  bear- 
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ing  an  inscription  which  do  one  has  been  able  to  put  later 
than  the  ninth  century.  This  pillar  has  thus  a  very 
important  bearing  on  the  date  of  the  CJheshire  and 
Sti^ordshire  pillars. 

The  two  tafl  stones*  in  the  Churchyard  at  Penrith  are, 
when  they  are  carefully  examined,  examples  of  pillars  of 
this  description,  only  more  elaborately  sculptured.  They 
are  usually  engraved  as  covered  with  an  unintelligible 
mass  of  holes,  but  a  careful  investigation  makes  out  almost 
all  the  patterns  upon  them,  and  some  of  the  patterns  are 
veiT  curious  and  unusual.  There  is  a  pillar*  at  Staple- 
ford,  in  Nottinghamshire,  which  is  covered  from  top  to 
bottom  with  interlacing  patterns,  comparable  with  the 
very  best  work  on  Scottish  stones  or  in  Hibernian 
MSS. 

While  these  pillars  give  a  character  to  the  original 
parish  of  Preatbury,  Prestbury  itself  has  two  fragments* 
of  sculptured  stones,  one  of  them  shewing  bold  interlacing 
work,  the  other  exceedingly  poor  work  of  a  very  un- 
meaning description,  about  as  bad  as  any  work  that  can 
be  found  on  sculptured  stones.  The  Vicar  has  taken  the 
greatest  care  of  these  stones  and  has  placed  them  literally 
under  a  glass  case ;  but  one  of  them  has  been  cemented  on 
the  top  of  the  other  as  if  they  belonged  to  one  another, 
which  they  never  can  have  done. 

The  two  great  crosses*  at  Sandbach  are  worthy  of  a 
lengthy  monograph  to  themselves,  and  1  had  arranged 
with  Dean  Howson  four  years  ago  to  spend  some  time 
with  him  at  Sandbach  and  prepare  such  a  monograph. 
This  intention  was  frustrated  at  the  time,  and  has  now 
been  put  an  end  to  by  his  greatly  lamented  death.  I 
spent  two  or  three  days  there  last  Easter,  and  rubbings  of 
aJl  the  important  parts  are  now  shewn.  To  describe  them 
in  detal  would  be  too  lengthy  for  the  present  purpose.  I 
hope  that  some  Society,  or  some  person  in  Cheshire,  will 
andertake  the  publication  and  description  of  every  panel 
of  each  of  these  most  marvellous  stones,  which  do  not 
peld  in  size  and  importance  and  interest  even  to  the 
Euthwell  cross,  except  that  they  have  no  inscriptions. 
An  account  of  a  visit  paid  to  Sandbach  in  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's time,  says  that  in  that  time  there  was  an  inscription 
on  one  of  the  crosses  which  could  only  be  read  by  a. 
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person  holden  with  his  head  downwards,  and  that  tne 
meaning  of  the  inscription  was  as  follows : — 

At  Sandbach  in  the  sandy  ford 
Lieth  the  ninth  part  of  Dublin's  hord. 

In  those  days  the  word  "horde"  for  a  mass  of  bar- 
barians had  not  been  introduced  into  the  English  language, 
and  the  word  in  this  connection  must  have  meant 
'  treaanre.'  The  same  account  says  that  three  metal  chests 
were  dug  up  in  the  little  stream  that  runs  below  the 
churchyard  of  Sandbach,  with  curious  inscriptions  on 
them,  but  empty ;  it  is  almost  impossible  to  doubt  that 
there  was  some  connection  between  these  chests  and  the 
loss  of  the  DubUn  hoard.  Whatever  may  have  been  the 
fact  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  an  inscription  on  one 
of  these  crosses — and  there  may  well  have  been  an 
inscription  on  some  one  of  the  parts  which  are  wanting — • 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  tradition  of  the  country 
with  regard  to  the  real  or  proposed  inscription  should 
have  made  mention  of  Dublin,  at  a  time  when  probably 
no  one  living,  however  learned,  had  an  idea  that  there 
was  any  connection  between  the  inland  parte  of  Cheshire 
and  Ireland.  It  is  only  comparatively  lately  that  even 
well  read  Englishmen  have  been  aware  that  the  Danish 
rulers  of  Northumbria  were  also  Kings  in  Dublin  of  a 
portion  of  Ireland,  and  passed  through  Cheshire  every 
time  they  went  from  one  of  their  kingdoms  to  another. 

There  are  one  or  two  matters  of  detail  connected  with 
these  remarkable  Sandbach  stones  to  which  reference 
must  be  made.  The  description  given  in  Ormerod's 
"  Cheshire "  (ed.  1882,  vol.  iii,  pp.  98,  &c.),  and  that 
given  in  the  fly  sheet  which  is  circulated  in  Sandbach 
itself,  are  not  in  all  respects  what  could  be  desired.  The 
portions  remaining  of  the  crosses  are  roughly  17  and  12 
feet  high. 

The  west  side  of  the  smaller  cross  has  been  in  its  main 
features  a  reproduction  on  a  smaller  scale  of  the  east  side 
of  the  larger.  There  is  on  both  a  figure  which  may 
represent  our  Lord,  carrying  a  cross  (with  perhaps  a  fish 
across  the  stem)  and  having  a  bird  at  the  left  ear;  on 
either  side  a  smaller  figure,  one  with  a  book,  the  other 
with  an  instrument,  probably  a  key  or  a  pair  of  keys. 
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presumably  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul.  I  do  not  know  this 
particular  form  of  key,  which  looks  more  like  a  pair  of 
curling  tonga  than  anything  else,  on  any  stone  except 
these  two  and  one  at  Halton  near  Lancaster.  There  is 
also  on  both  a  crucifixion,  though  on  the  smaller  only  the 
very  top  of  the  scene  is  left,  a  sun  and  moon,  the  heads 
of  two  of  the  evangelistic  symbols,  and  the  head  of  our 
Lord ;  the  part  below  is  erased,  but  there  is  room  for  the 
whole  of  the  beautiful  subject  which  is  found  on  the 
larger  cross.  The  north  edge  of  the  smaller  is  a  repro- 
duction of  the  north  edge  of  the  larger,  still  on  a  smaller 
scale  of  course,  and  in  this  case  with  a  curious  variation. 
The  scene  is  evidently  the  descent  of  the  Holy  Ghost  on 
the  Apostles,  and  the  great  boldly  conceived  dragon  with 
triple  cloven  tongue  on  the  larger  becomes  two  delicately 
designed  dragons,  with  tongues  gracefully  woven  into 
good  patterns  of  interlacing  work.  The  topmost  figure 
shewn  in  Ormerod  on  the  smaller  cross  exactly  corres- 
ponds to  the  second  figure  on  the  larger ;  above  it  can  be 
detected  on  the  smaller,  on  careful  examination  of  the 
stone  itself,  a  figure  bending  over,  exactly  like  the  topmost 
figure  on  the  larger.  The  fragments  of  the  two  heads  of 
the  crosses  shew  that  the  design  has  been  the  same  in  the 
two  cases,  viz.,  a  human  figure  in  each  key  of  the  cross 
contained  within  the  circular  head.  The  head  of  each 
figure  has  been  towards  the  centre,  so  that  the  figure  in 
the  top  key  looks  as  if  standing  on  its  head.  I  only  know 
of  one  other  example  of  this,  the  very  remarkable  cross- 
head  at  Bilton,  near  Tadcaster,  where  all  the  four  figures 
in  the  four  keys  are  quite  complete.  There  is  one  marked 
difierence  between  the  two  crosses,  viz.,  that  the  edges  of 
the  larger  are  pWn  cable-work,  whereas  the  borders  of  the 
east  and  west  faces  of  the  smaller  are  ornamented  with 
skilful  and  beautiful  running  patterns,  figures  of  eight  on 
a  single  band  and  double  figures  of  eight  on  a  double 
band.  The  only  other  pillar  I  know  in  England  with  this 
latter  characteristic  is  one  as  yet  undescribed  by  anyone, 
so  far  as  I  can  discover,  at  Eothley  in  Leicestershire. 
The  same  pattern  is  found  in  the  same  position  on  the 
faces  of  a  white  marble  well-head  of  the  ninth  century 
in  the  South  Kensington  Museum,  brought  from  Mantua. 
The  interlacing  work  on  the  south  side  of  the  large 
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pillar  is  particularly  good,  a  really  good  pattern  of  a  good 
period.  The  birds  and  beasts  in  the  scroll  into  which  it 
developes  are  in  some  cases  rude ;  it  is  a  puzzUng  question 
whether  they  are  of  early  rudeness  or  of  late  rudeness, 
but  on  the  whole  I  would  rather  maintain  the  early  view. 
The  large  dragons  are  throughout  designed  very  skilfully, 
and  the  deti^  of  their  organism,  are  admirable.  We 
must  hope  some  time  or  other  to  stumble  upon  some 
facts  about  the  careful  study  of  dragon-drawing,  which 
undoubtedly  was  carried  on  among  the  Angles.  Meanwhile 
we  may  content  ourselves  with  remarking  on  the  skill 
with  which  graceful  curves  and  bold  outlines  and  vigorous 
life  are  given  to  these  great  dragons,  while  side  by  side 
with  them  are  human  figures  of  a  comparatively  wooden 
description.  I  say  comparatively  wooden,  because  the 
Sandbach  men  are  by  no  means  so  wooden  as  some  that 
might  be  named. 

Several  sculptured  fragments  are  placed  round  the 
.stone  platform  on  which  these  great  monuments  stand. 
On  one  of  these  certainly,  and  I  think  on  two  if  not  more, 
is  an  example  of  what  I  have  called  basket-work  men  in 
a  paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Antiquaries,  which  is 
appearing  in  Archceobgia.  I  discovered  a  number  of 
basket-work  men  on  the  shafts  at  Checkley  and  Ilam  in 
Staffordshire,  a  year  or  two  ago ;  up  to  that  time  nothing 
of  the  kind  had  been  suspected.  There  is  one  example 
in  a  MS.,  viz.,  in  the  "  Insh  Psalter  "  in  the  Library  of 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge.  In  two  or  three  other 
cases  there  is  something  of  the  kind  in  the  pictures  in 
pre-Norman  MSS.,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  intention 
is  only  to  represent  dresses  made  of  striped  material.  I 
have  discussed  the  meaning  of  these  remarkable  repre- 
sentations of  the  bodies  of  men  composed  entirely  of 
interlacing  bands,  in  the  paper  referred  to ;  the  published 
illustrations  of  the  paper  were  not  shewn  to  me,  and 
they  misrepresent  the  stones  in  some  important  particulars. 

As  to  the  date  of  these  two  crosses,  the  local  belief  is 
that  they  commemorate  the  conversion  of  the  Prince  of 
Mercia  to  Christianity,  about  653.  Considering  the  date 
indicated  by  one  of  the  runic  inscriptions  on  the  Bewcastle 
cross,  and  the  date  now  allowed  for  the  runic  inscrip- 
tions on  the  KuthweU  cross,  there  seems  no  reasonable 
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bar  to  the  supposition  that  some  great  memoTials  of  this 
kind  were  erected  in  Mercia  in  the  lifetime  of  the  first 
Christian  King.  But  I  must  confess  to  a  grave  hesitation 
as  to  the  subjects  on  these  Sandbach  crosses,  and  their 
treatment,  being  of  that  very  early  date.  Still,  each  new  ■ 
piece  of  evidence  which  I  have  been  able  to  collect  on 
the  general  question  of  sculptured  stones  goes  to  make 
more  certain  the  early  as  compared  with  the  late  view  of 
their  origin  and  date ;  and  mere  are  at  least  as  great 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  post-Norman  date,  or  a  date 
between  the  ninth  century  and  the  Norman  time,  as  there 
are  in  the  way  of  an  eighth  century  or  perhaps  even  a 
seventh  century  date. 

A  very  curious  question  is  raised  by  the  existence  of 
these  two  great  pilLars,  one  considerably  larger  than  the 
other,  standing  side  by  side.  Those  who  know  the  N.E. 
part  of  Cheshire  well,  will  know  that  in  that  part  the 
same  question  is  riused  by  the  sockets  of  piurs  of  pillars, 
which  are  still  to  be  found,  and  by  one  actual  pair  of 
pillars,  socket  and  all,  which  remain  just  outside  Lyme 
Park,  and  are  known  as  the  Bow  Stones.'  The  Bow 
Stones  have  certainly  been  round  pillars  of  the  same 
character  as  those  already  described  in  this  precis;  they 
have  each  of  them  an  ornamental  fillet,  and  the  indica- 
tions of  four  ornamented  faces.  The  pair  of  elaborate 
pillar  heads,  as  they  are  now  ascertained  to  be,  at  Lyme 
Hall  itself,  raise,  perhaps,  the  same  question ;  but  they, 
like  the  Penrith  pillars,  may  very  probably  have  stood 
at  the  head  and  foot  of  some  great  Mercian's  grave.  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  this  was  once  the  case  with  the 
Sandbach  crosses ;  if  that  was  so,  the  Bow  Stones,  and 
the  sockets  for  like  pairs  of  stones  found  in  Cheshire,  are 
a  problem  to  themselves.  Various  theories  can  be 
constructed  on  the  subject,  but  no  one  view  seems  to 
me  to  stand  out  beyond  all  others  as  clearly  the  best ;  and 
I  must  leave  unanswered  the  question  suggested  more 
than  3,000  years  ago,  "What  mean  these  (pairs  of) 
Atones  ? " 
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THE  CHURCH  OF  SAINT  KADEGONDE,  NEAR  TOURS.1 
By  the  late  REV.  J.   L.  PETIT. 

1  send  some  rough  sketches  of  the  church  of  St. 
Radegonde,  near  Tours,  which  is  interesting  from  the 
excavations  in  the  rock  connected  with  it,  and  to  which 
the  early  character  of  the  building  itself  gives  the  stamp 
of  great  antiquity.  A  notice  of  this  church  appears  in 
the  "  Memoires  de  la  Soci^t^  Arch^ologique  de  Touraine." 
(Tome  2 — 1843-1844)  to  which  I  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  for  points  of  history  and  local  tradition,  or 
for  such  conjectural  dates  as  the  antiquary  acquainted 
■with  the  district  is  likely  to  assign  with  greater  correct- 
ness than  the  casual  visitor. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  of  those  numerous  caves 
and  dwellings  cut  in  the  rocky  bank  which  border  the 
valley  of  the  Loire,  and  which  form  so  striking  a  feature  in 
the  scenery  of  Tounune,  belong  to  a  remote  period ;  that 
many  of  them  were  the  cells  of  recluses,  or  places  of 
worship  and  religious  instruction,  or  of  refuge  from  persecu- 
tion, and  this  not  only  at  the  first  introduction  of  Christi- 
anity, but  a  later  period  during  the  invasion  of  the 
Normans.  But  as  they  are,  generally  speaUng,  wholly 
without  architectural  features,  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain 

*  Thia  paper  wm  laid  before  the  Sodet^  prennce  at  the  meetbgH,  wOI  doubtJew 

of  AutiquoneB  so  loDg  sgo  as  on  Harx^  agree  that  it   can  never  be  too  Ut«  to 

4th,  1SG3.    The  H3.  and  drawings  iJlua-  Mng  to  light  a  paper  by  lo  highly  gifted 

trating  it  were  lubeequently  given  by  the  a  man,  and  illiutnted  by  his  inimitable 

Aalhor  to  iixe  late  Rev,  C.  H.  Hartebome,  and  briliisnt  sketchee. 

on  whoee  dnth  tbey  came  into  my  poe-  By  the  kindnesa  of  Mia  Petit,  who  hag 

Beokm.      Although  so  many  years  have  lent  me  her  hrotber'a  original  notea  on  St. 

eUpeed  since  the  Msay  waa  written,  I  Radegonde,  I  hare  been  able  to  draw  out 

Hiink  it  cannot  find  a  oetter  place  than  a  plan  from  his  own  measuremente,  which, 

in  the  Arckatolvgieal  Journal,  or  fail  to  without  pretending  to  absolute  accuracy, 

be   welcome   to    the   membOTi    of   the  will  probably  fumiab  all  that  ia  necessary 

Institute.    And  those  memberfl  who  had  towMrde  the  fuller  comprehenaion  of  Uw 

the  privilege  of   Mi.  Petit's  frieDdsbip,  paper. — Albbht  HABTSHOBIti. 
H  well  at  Uioa                   ■     ■  • 


le  who  remember  his  genul 
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which  are  of  ancient,  and  which  of  comparatively 
modern,  or  even  recent  construction.  I  understand  there 
are  some  within  the  precints  of  the  abbey  of  Marmontier, 
now  occupied  by  a  religious  establishment,  to  which 
tradition  points  as  those  in  which  St.  Gatien  assembled 
his  hearers  in  the  3d  century,  and  which  probably 
influenced  St.  Martin  towards  the  end  of  the  succeeding 
century,  in  his  choice  of  a  spot  for  the  foundation  of  his 
abbey.  The  remains  of  this  abbey,  reduced  to  a  part  of 
the  external  walls  with  a  few  round  towers,  and  a  very 
beautiful  gateway  of  the  13th  century,  stand  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  the  suburb  which  extends  along  the 
northern  bank  of  the  Loire,  opposite  the  city  of  Tours, 
between  the  rock  and  the  river  ;  and  before  the  construc- 
tion of  the  dyke,  the  spot  must  have  been  difScult  of 
access  and  subject  to  frequent  inundations.  A  very 
short  distance  to  the  north-west  of  these  remains  is  the 
church  of  S.  Eadegonde,  which  at  first  sight  presents  the 
appearance  of  a  building  of  the  llth  or  12th  century, 
with  nothing  unusual  in  its  plan  or  outline,  consisting 
of  a  nave,  to  which  is  attached  a  north  tower,  a  chancel, 
and  an  apse.  The  gables  of  the  nave  have  been  raised, 
and  some  insertions  made,  at  a  late  period.  The  sketch 
(No.  1)  shews  it  in  this  aspect.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  apse  is  engaged  in  the  other  buildings,  but.  this  would 
not  be  noticed  as  anything  unusual,  as  a  perfectly  insu- 
lated church  in  continental  towns  is  not  of  very  common 
occurrence.  But  on  closer  examination  we  find  that  the 
building  connected  with  the  apse  is  partly  cut  out  in  the 
rock,  and  on  going  round  to  the  west,  we  see  that  the 
church  itself  is  fixed  against  the  bank  of  rock,  and  that 
the  tower,  instead  of  springing  from  the  level  of  the  floor, 
is  built  on  an  elevated  spot  commanding  the  roof  of  the 
church,  as  shewn  in  No.  2  and  No.  3.  Externally  the 
base  of  this  tower  is  only  to  be  reached  by  a  circuitous 
path  up  the  hill. 

We  will  first  consider  the  date  of  the  building  itself  as 
shewn  by  external  indications,  The  memoir  that  I  refer 
to  assigns  as  the  date  of  the  apse,  the  1 0th  century,  and 
of  the  choir,  nave,  and  tower  the  llth.  As  the  apse  is 
considered  to  belong  to  so  early  a  period,  I  liave  given 
(No.  i)  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  brackets  and  pari,  of  the 
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cornice.  The  ornament  on  the  latter,  which  I  think  I 
have  seen  called  "  Moulure  en  ^chiquier "  is  extremely 
common  in  French  Romanesque  and  seems  to  pervade  the 
whole  period  during  which  that  style  prevailed,  from  the 
earliest  to  the  latest.  In  effect  it  is  somewhat  sharper 
than  the  billet  moulding,  for  which  it  may  be  mistaken  at 
a  distance,  and  more  powerful  than  the  English  hatched 
monldiog,  to  which  it  bears  some  analogy.  It  may 
possibly  occur  in  English  work,  but  I  do  not  at  present 
recollect  examples.  This  moulding  is  continued  along  a 
part  of  the  chancel,  in  which  for  my  own  part  I  cannot 
see  any  mark  to  distinguish  it  in  date  from  the  apse. 

The  nave  is  considerably  wider  than  the  chancel,  and 
has  two  original  roundheaded  windows  of  small  size.  The 
door  is  of  a  late  period,  and  what  is  remarkable,  no  indi- 
dications  of  a  Romanesque  door  appear ;  and  it  is  well 
known  how  constantly  the  Romanesque  door  is  preserved, 
when  every  other  feature  of  that  style  is  changed.  Of 
the  tower,  to  which  the  11th  century  is  given  as  a  date, 
it  may  be  remarked  that  the  windows  have  an  obtuse  point 
which  is  by  no  means  of  rare  occurrence  in  the  south  of 
France  in  work  even  of  an  earlier  period.  The  gables 
are  probably  a  late  addition. 

On  entering  the  nave  we  find  it  to  be  perfectly  plain, 
wide  in  proportion  to  its  length,  in  fact  nearly  square,  and 
unvaulted,  very  similar  to  the  naves  of  many  Romanesque 
churches  in  the  neighbourhood,  some  of  which  are  con- 
sidered to  belong  to  an  extremely  early  period  of  the 
style.  I  may  instance  Chaun^ay,  Pont  Ruan,  St.  Branch 
and  Artannes.  The  timber  roof  is  of  late  date.  In  the 
upper  part  of  the  north  wall,  near  the  west  end,  we 
observe  a  portion  of  rock  breaking  through  the  masonry, 
and  near  it  is  a  wooden  construction,  which  I  am  told 
conceals  a  still  larger  projecting  piece.  In  the  west  wall 
are  indications  of  a  round  arch,  the  crown  of  which  is 
considerably  lower  than  that  of  a  door  adapted  to  the 
present  level  of  the  pavement.  The  chancel  arch  (d,  in 
the  plan)  is  plain,  pointed,  and  of  a  single  square  order  ; 
possibly  replacing  an  earUer  arch  of  smaller  dimensions. 
The  chancel  has  a  northern  transept,  (g)  faced  with 
a  round  arch  bearing  late  mouldings,  no  doubt  cut  upon 
the  older  work.       This   compartment  on   examination 
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ia  seea  to  be  cut  out  in  the  rock,  and  has  no  lining  of 
masonry;  its  roof  is  cylindrical  On  its  west  side  is  an 
arch  now  blocked  up.  The  vault  of  the  chancel  is  also 
cylindrical,  and  is  divided  into  two  compartments  by  a 
round  arch  of  a  single  square  order,  resting  on  brackets 
of  an  early  character,  one  of  which  is  fixed  above  the 
crown  of  the  transept  arch  (/).  The  lower  part  of  this 
bracket  is  curved,  according  to  the  form  of  the  arch  be- 
neath it,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  sketch  (No.  5)  which  shews 
the  north  side  of  the  chancel  with  its  transept  cut  in  the 
rock.  The  vaulting  of  the  apse  is  semi-domical.  IHs  as 
well  as  the  chanc^  roof  presents  a  smooth  surface  of 
masonry,  though  some  must  be  attached  to  the  inner 
surface  of  rock  scooped  out  to  receive  it. 

On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  is  a  small  door,  through 
which  we  pass,  between  two  massive  piers  of  masonry, 
into  a  cavern  branching  in  different  directions.  These 
piers  seem  intended  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the 
tower  above,  which  ia  marked  by  an  opening  in  the  roof 
of  the  cave  (n)  forming  an  irregular  oval  at  the  surface, 
but  cut  square  higher  up  to  correspond  with  the  area  of 
the  tower.  The  bell-ropes  are  let  down  through  this 
opening,  so  that  the  ringer  performs  his  office  at  the 
entrance  of  the  cavern. 

In  front,  extending  to  the  northward,  ia  the  chamber  (i) 
cut  entirely  in  the  rock,  with  a  rough  sort  of  cylindrical 
vault.  The  depth  of  this  chamber,  taken  from  the  pier  of 
door,  would  be  somewhat  more  than  30  feet ;  its  width 
about  15,  and  the  height  of  the  vault  between  11  and  12 
feet.  At  the  northern  extremity  is  a  small  recess  about 
3  feet  from  the  ground.  From  the  eaet  side  of  this 
chamber  branches  out  a  staircase  cut  thro'  the  rock,  and 
leading  straight  to  a  door  which  opens  upon  the  roof  of  the 
chancel.  The  passage  up  the  steps  is  3  fl.  4  in.  wide,  and 
the  opening,  a  round  segmental  arch,  2  ft.  6  in.  The 
sketch  No.  6  is  taken  from  the  north  end  of  chamber  (i), 
and  shows  the  door  opening  into  the  church,  as  well  as 
the  staircase  cut  thro'  the  rock.  To  the  left  hand  of  the 
north  door,  as  we  go  from  the  church  into  the  cavern,  is 
another  chamber  ((),  of  an  irregular  form.  This  contains 
at  {p,)  a  sort  of  chest  or  coffin  fixed  in  the  ground,  and 
formed  of  two  pieces  of  stone,  From  its  external  dimensions 
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(3  ft.  6  in,  long,  by  2  ft.  2in.  wide)  it  could,  if  used  for  sepul- 
chral purposes,  only  have  contained  bones  after  burning, 
or  relics.  It  has  staples  at  each  end,  and  near  it  is  a  slab 
of  a  larger  size  than  necessary  to  form  a  lid  ;  but  it  may 
have  served  as  the  upper  stone  of  an  altar.  Just  above 
the  chest  is  a  small  recess  similar  to  an  aumbry,  cut  in 
the  rock.  But  according  to  the  notice  in  the  Touraine 
Archseological  transactions,  the  sepulchral  remains  in  this 
crypt  have  been  much  disturbed ;  and  indeed  I  cannot 
clearly  connect  the  desnription  given  in  the  article,  with 
the  present  appearances.  At  the  N.W.  angle  of  the 
church  is  a  small  low  chamber  (o),  entered  by  a  narrow 
door  of  masonry. 

The  sketch  (No.  7)  also  shews  part  of  a  round  arch 
blocked  up  by  the  wall  of  the  nave,  and  stopped  by  the 
western  pier  of  the  door.  Another  portion  of  a  round 
arch  occurs  eastward  of  the  other  pier.  The  two  if  com- 
plete would  rest  upon  a  pier  not  exactly  occupying  the 
site  of  either  of  the  present  ones,  and  must  have  belonged 
to  a  structure  earlier  than  the  existing  church. 

This  feature  appears  to  indicate  at  least  two  applications 
of  masonry,  at  distant  periods,  to  the  excavation.  My 
own  impression  is  that  there  originally  existed  a  low 
natural  arch  or  cavern,  of  no  great  depth,  extending 
nearly  from  the  western  point  of  the  chamber  (I),  to  some 
point  in  the  chamber  Q7).  That  the  first  operation  was  to 
scoop  out  the  chamber  {{)  to  the  northward,  and  from 
that  to  drive  the  staircase  (q)  obliquely,  forming  a  passage 
to  a  narrow  ledge  of  rock  which  might  have  been  selected 
as  a  mode  of  access  less  exposed  to  observation,  or  a  way 
of  escape.  That  the  chambers  (l)  and  {g)  were  added  or 
enlarged,  and  the  front  of  the  cavern  for  the  sake  of 
greater  security  etrengthened  by  the  arches  (m)  (m)  and 
(A).  It  is  possible  that  an  outer  wall  was  built  round  the 
whole,  which  might  have  enclosed  a  space  equal  to  the 
present  nave  and  chancel,  and  tliat  the  low  western  arch 
I  have  mentioned  may  have  been  the  entrance.  All  this 
might  have  existed  previous  to  the  time  of  St.  Radegonde 
herself,  who  was  born  in  519  and  died  at  Poitiers  in  587. 
Subsequent  to  this,  probably  in  the  10th  or  Uth  century, 
the  church  may  liave  been  commenced  on  its  present 
plan,  and  completed  without  the  mutilation  of  the  arches 
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into  the  cavern.  I  can  hardly  think  the  belfry  was  added 
before  the  12th  century,  and  it  might  very  well  have  been 
built  originally  without  the  support  of  the  present  piers, 
as  the  thickness  of  the  rock,  and  the  arches  then  existing 
would  authorise  the  architect  to  proceed  on  his  work 
without '  fear.  In  fact  I  consider  these  piers  and  the 
facing  of  the  north  wall  to  the  interior  to  be  of  com- 
paratively a  late  date,  possibly  corresponding  with  that 
of  the  present  gables  and  inserted  windows.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  the  character  of  the  work,  as  it  now  appears,  seems 
to  establish  a  very  early  date  as  belonging  to  the 
excavations  themselves. 

About  a  mile  to  the  eastward  of  Marmontier,  in  a 
rocky  valley  falling  into  that  of  the  Loire,  is  the  village 
of  St.  George,  where  there  is  a  staircase  cut  in  the  rock, 
very  perfect  and  of  considerable  dimensions,  but  of  which 
the  masonry  connected  with  it  does  not  clearly  shew  the 
date,  at  least  to  a  stranger.  But  there  is  also  a  chapel, 
which  has  some  points  of  resemblance  to  the  church  just 
described,  and  has  work  apparently  of  the  same  period. 
The  plan  is  more  unusual,  the  eastern  end  being  flat,  and 
the  tower  ranging  with  it.  Westward  of  the  tower  is  a 
chapel  or  aisle  partly  cut  in  the  rock,  and  communicating 
with  the  nave  by  a  round  arch,  and  to  the  north  of  the 
tower,  extending  eastward  of  it,  is  a  chapel  entirely  cut 
cut  in  the  rock,  and  with  more  architectural  character 
than  that  of  S.  Eadegonde,  as  the  roof  has  a  cross  vaulting 
similar  to  that  which  occurs  in  the  aisles  of  our  Norman 
Cathedrals. 

As  I  was  not  made  acquainted  with  this  specimen  till 
the  last  day  of  my  visit  at  Tours,  I  had  not  time  to  make 
any  plan  or  measurements.  I  give  a  rough  sketch  of  the 
east  end  externally,  (No.  8.) 

I  add  a  list  of  excavated  churches  near  AngoulSme 
copied  from  the  Statistique  Monumentale  de  la  Giarente 
(Par  J.  H.  Michon,  Paris,  Derache,  Libraire,  Eue  du 
Bouloy,  7,  1844). 

Eglises  taillees  dans  la  Eoc  ayant  servi  de  Paroisses. 
Aubeterre. 
Gurat. 

Chapelles  d'Hermitages. 
Bellevau. 
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Lyon. 

Grottes  habitues  par  dea  Saints. 

Grottft  de  S.  Cybard,  &  Angouleme. 

Grotte  de  S.  Gautier,  a  Confolens. 
I  had  not  an  opportunity  of  visiting  these.  Prom  the 
description  given  in  the  work  it  appears  that  Aubeterre 
has  an  aisle  separated  from  the  nave  by  two  polygonal 
piers,  and  that  Garat  has  an  opening  to  a  belfry  tower, 
now  destroyed. 

I  contrived  to  pay  a  very  hurried  visit  to  that  mar- 
vellous old  town,  S.  Emilion,  on  the  Dordogne.  Its  rock 
church  is  probably  well  known  to  most  antiquaries  by 
plans  and  engravings.  It  seems  originally  to  have  had  no 
addition  of  masonry  whatever,  though  now  it  has  external 
work  from  the  1 2th  to  the  1 6th  century.  Still  the  face  of  the 
rock  is  not  altogether  masked.  In  the  sketch  (No.  9)  the 
naked  rock  comes  up  to  the  line  cut  by  the  point  of  the 
porch  gable  ;  tlie  mulUons  of  the  lower  windows  being,  of 
course,  additions  of  masonry.  Above  this  line  the  rock  is 
faced  with  squared  stone.  The  porch  is  of  stone  work,  and 
belongs  to  the  I4th  century.  The  oldest  part  of  the  tower 
(built  on  the  rock,  and  communicating  with  the  church 
beneath  by  an  aperture)  is  about  the  12th  century;  the 
pinnacles  and  spire  later.  The  interior  of  the  church  is 
purely  cut  in  the  rock.  It  has  two  side  aisles,  each 
separated  from  the  central  one  by  four  square  piers.  The 
roofs  are  cylindrical,  or  perhaps  more  strictly,  the  section 
forms  a  sort  of  parabola.  As  the  spring  of  the  vault  is 
the  same  with  that  of  the  pier  arches,  the  latter  have  a 
double  curvature,  partaking  of  that  of  the  roof.  Near  the 
crown  of  one  of  the  arches  (see  No.  10)  is  the  openmg 
into  the  belfry.  On  the  roof  at  (a)  are  sculptured  two 
angels,  but  apparently  of  a  later  date.  On  parts  however 
of  the  rock  are  earlier  sculptures.  The  string  round  one 
of  the  piers  has  a  small  quantity  of  the  moulding  described 
as  running  round  the  apse  at  S.  Kadegonde ;  this  was 
probably  executed  long  after  the  original  excavation  of 
the  church. 

I  fear  I  have  given  a  somewhat  tedious  account, 
and  perhaps  the  subject  is  not  one  of  which  the  investiga- 
tion would  lead  to  any  important  result,  still  some  may 
consider  it  as  a  not  uninteresting,  though  it  may  be  an 
isolated  episode  in  the  history  of  church  architecture. 


THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SAINTES.' 
By  BUNNELL  LEWIS,  M.A„  P.S.A. 

During  the  last  few  years  the  Institute  has  favoured  me 
with  opportunities  of  stating  the  resuUs  of  investigations 
in  Burgundy,  Champagne,  Franche-Comte  and  Switzerland. 
At  first  sight,  Saintes,  situated  on  the  western  side  of 
France,  in  the  department  of  Charente  Inf^rieure,  might 
be  supposed  to  have  little  or  no  connexion  with  those 
Eastern  regions  ;  but  the  antiquary,  studying  liistory  and 
existing  monuments,  will  discover  relations  between 
places  geographically  remote  from  each  other.  Caesar, 
in  the  first  book  of  the  Gallic  war,  informs  us  that  the 
Helvetii  had  planned  an  expedition  into  Gaul,  and  that 
they  proposed  to  march  through  tbe  country  of  the 
Sequani  and  jEdui  into  the  territory  of  the  Santones 
(Saintonge),  an  open  and  very  fertile  district.^  From 
Martial  we  learn  that  the  hardocucullus,  a  cloak  with  a 
hood,  was  manufactured  by  the  Lingonea  ; '  but  Juvenal, 
speaking  of  a  fashionable  profligate  at  Eome,  says  that  he 
concealed  his  face  Santonico  cticullo,  with  a  cowl  or  hood 
that  came  from  Saintes.*     These  garments  were  coarse, 

'  Read  at  the  Monthlf  Ueetirig  of  tbe  reliquisqne  jiacalM  n^ooibus  oonveaire 

InBtitute,  July  let,  1866.  jusnerat.     B,c.,lib.u" 

'  In  chap.  X  Cu»ar  iodicateB  the  poei-  '  Ma  "  '   "  ' 

lioD  of  the  Santonea  by  the  words,  non  book  i 

]unge  a,  Tolosatium  finibuB  absuat,  quae  ib  diecuBsed  in  uiy  Paper  on  Langrea, 

diitna  eet  in  ProTincio.   He  cannot  mean  ArchiEol.  Journal,  June,   18B6,  toL  xliii, 

that  tbe  Santones  were  in  close  proximity  p.  104  aq. ;  in  the  notes  iUuEtcBtive  paBB- 

to  tjie  TolosateB,  because  tbe  KiUobrigea  ages  from  ancient  and  modern  writere  are 

(dioceB«  of    Agen)   and    the    Pet4Vcorii  quoted.    Some  derive  tbe  name  from  the 

(P^rigord)  were  between  them.   The  next  Celtic  Bardi,  others  from  the  Bardaei,  aa 

sentence  shows  that  he  only  intended  to  lUyrian  people  ;   the  former  suppodtion 

eipi-eas  his   opinion  that  the  Helvetii  in  sesma   more  probable  ;  cf.  Lucan,  Phiff- 

Saintonge  would   be    dnngeroiiB   neigh-  salia,  i,  449. 

bonra  to  tbe  Roman  Pruvince  :— Dr.  W.  Plurima  securi  fudistja  carmina,  Bardi; 

Smith's  Dictiounry  of  ClaaHical  Qeogra-  and  Paley  and  Stone's  odition  of  Martial, 

phy,  vol.  ii,,  p.  121S.    Another  passage  186S,  p.  20,  note.     Armstrong's   Gaelic 

of  tho  same  author  aasists  ub  to  de&ne  the  Dictiounry  has  a  long  article  s.v.  Bard  ; 

situatiouof  the  Santones  more  accurately,  it  is  int«i«stJng  and  instmcljve,  though 

because   they   are  mentioned  in  jitxta-  the  etymologies  seem  far-fetched, 
podtion  with  the  Pictonea,  an  adjoining  Comp.  the  effigy  of  a  Soman  dtizBO  at 

tribe.    Crosar,  in  hie  war  with  the  Ven-  Caerleon,  whose  outer  vestment  appears 

etj  (Vannes)  gave  to  Decimus  Jirutua  the  to  be  a   ptunida   nr    tmvoUing   cloak  : 

command  of  Uie   fleet  and    the    Gallic  Archael.  Journ,,  vol.   xxxlii.,  p.   f>5   and 

■hips,   Quas  ex   Pictooibus  et  SuntuDis  wood-cut 

•Satires,  viii,  149. 
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and  seem  to  have  been  worn  by  the  Eomans  as  a  part  of 
their  outer  clothing.  Moreover,  as  we  shall  see  presently, 
a  feature  of  Eoman  architecture,  which  has  been  con- 
spicuously imitated  at  Langres,  appears  with  great 
frequency  on  a  monument  at  Saintes.  Mediolanum  was 
the  ancient  name  of  the  city,  which  it  had  in  common 
with  Milan,  the  capital  of  North  Italy ;  this  word  is 
said  to  be  derived  from  mediua  and  lana,  and  to  refer  to 
the  discovery  of  a  hog  there  that  was  half  woolly  and  half 
bristly.'  So,  according  to  some  authorities,  Bisuntium, 
which  is  only  another  form  of  Yesontio,  now  Besan^on, 
was  named  after  a  bison.' 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  was  another  Mediolanum 
in  Gaul ;  it  occupied  the  site  of  Vieil  Evreux  (Eburovices) 
in  Normandy,  and  is  mentioned  by  Ammianus  Marcellinus 
as  an  important  town.*  But,  as  English  antiquaries,  we 
are  more  interested  in  the  fact  that  Mediolanum  occurs  in 
our  own  country.  There  is  some  difficulty  about  its 
exact  position  ;  for  geographers  place  it  variously — at 
Whitchurch,  Chesterton,  Ternhill  and  Drayton.  It  must 
have  been   a  place   of   some  consequence,    as    it    had 


'  Clsudiao,  De  Nuptiia  Honorii  et 
HoriBe,  T.  183  (Carm.  x,  p.  lOS,  edit. 
Paris,  1829),  apud  J.  J,  Chifflet,  Veaontio, 
Pots  i,  p.  49. 

Comp.  ApollinariH  Sidoaii  EpUtolarum 
lib.  Til,  16,  edit.  Barei,  Fari^  1ST9,  p.  393, 
(iipist.  17,  edil.  Sirmond.)  The  letter 
includes  a  poem,  where  the  following 
couplet  occun : 

aunt  pttludioolae   temniB  populoea 
RaTeonae, 

Et    quae    Unigero  de    sue   Dometi 
babent 

I  ChiSet,  0^  dtat,  Para  t,  cap.  II, 
Veeontio  et  BisoDtium  a  Bisonte  dicta. 


ArchsKi].  Jouro.  vol  xljii,  p.  SOSsq., 

'  lib.  zv,  0.  XI,  12,  ed.  Eyuenhardt, 
Secundam  enim  LugdunenBem  Rotomagi 
et  Turin!  Hediolanium  oatenduut  et 
TricamnL  When  I  virited  the  Muaeum 
at  RoDen  last  BiimDier,  I  observed  in  the 
Salle  de  la.  Moatuique  a  caat  of  an  inscrip- 
tion tak.'ea  from  the  original  at  Evreux, 
containing  the  following  n'ords  vssibvb 


.  (v« 


1  this  BpartmeDt,  which 
has  Orpheus  in  the  centre  as  the  prind- 

rl  figure,  is  placed  upright  on  the  wall, 
praeiime   fur  want  of  room.     Such  a 
positiou  ubviouelf  miabecumos  a  ttiasela* 


ted  pavetaent.  Speaking  generaltj,  the 
Pagans  employed  decorations  of  this  kind 
for  the  SooTB  of  villas,  but  the  ChriBtlanB 
for  Uie  walls  and  vaulted  roofa  of 
churohee.  The  Museum  at  Soueu  has 
recently  acquired  the  "  Grande  Mosaique 
de  Lillobonue"  (Julioboaa),  of  which  the 
subject  is  Apollo  pursuing  Baphue  ;  it 
has  been  described  by  the  KMb6  Cochet, 
also  by  H.  Chatel  in  the  M^oires  de  k 
3od£tl  dea  Astiquaires  de  Normandie, 
tome  ixviii,  pages  S68-5S6. 

In  the  Table  of  Peutinger,  Segmentum 
I  b,  Mediolanum  ia  marked  below  Ratu- 
maguB  {tic),  with  the  epithet  Aulerooram 
to  distinguish  it  troin  other  place*  of  Oie 
same  name.  Mannert's  edition  hiu  Au- 
t«rcorum,  but  this  is  evidently  a  mistake 
made  either  by  the  original  compiler  or 
by  a  capjist  fUtumagus  for  Rotomagus 
(Rouen)  is  like  the  form  of  the  word  used 
by  Ptolemy,  Geography,  Lib.  ii,  cap.  8, 
k7,  voL  i,  p.  213,  ed.  Car.  Muller,  Ktff  o(i 
luXf'  '"^  2iIK«ini  Oll\uHiiaai,  iv  irdAii 
PoT^/iaToj,  V.  note.  There  is  another 
Mediolanum,  also  in  IVib.  Penting.  be- 
tween Aigentoroagus  and  Aquae  Nprme, 
South-west  of  Avaricum  (Bouiges) ;  it 
probably  occupied  the  site  of  Chateau 
Meillnn.  Smith's  Diet,  of  ChuM.  Ckogr., 
voL  ii,  p,  302,  No.  2.  ,  -  l 
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communication  both  with  Mancunium  (Manchester),  and 
with  Deva  (Chester),    Mediolanum  was  situated  on  the 
great  Roman  road  from  tlie  Vallum  {Wall  of  Hadrian)  to 
Rutupiae  (Richborough)  in  Kent :  its  place  relatively  to 
other   stations   is   best   shown   by   an  extract   from  the 
Antonine  Itinerary. 

Deva,  leg.  xx  vict.  ...  ...  mpm  xx 

Bovio       ...         ...         ...         ...  mpm  X 

Mediolano  ...         mpm  sx 

Rutunio ...         ...  mpm  xii 

IJrioconio  (Wroxeter)     ...  ...  mpm  xi' 

There  are  no  sublime  features  in  the  scenery  around 
Saintes,  which  the  French  would  call  riant  and  accidenti. 
The  surface  is  undulating,  and  the  land  carefully 
cultivated ;  and  the  town  itself,  built  on  a  gentle  slope 
descending  to  the  Charente,  leaves  a  pleasing  impression 
on  the  traveller.  A  promenade,  at  a  moderate  elevation 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  called  the  Place  Blair, 
commands  an  extensive  view  over  fields  watered  by  this 
river.  We  may  apply  to  it  with  perfect  propriety 
Cowper's  lines  descriptive  of  the  country  in  which  he 
lived  and  wrote:— 

"  Hero  Ouse,  slow-winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spncious  meads  witli  uattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Condiicl^  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Di;Iighteil."2 

'  Edit.  Wtaaeling,  p.  469  ;  Parthey  mid  Hiatorica  Britannica,    inserted    between 

Pinder,  p.  223  b^., and  Index,  Medioknum  PI.  xxvii  and  Historia  Gildae. 

(Britaaa.)>'-^^''"'<^'>'>K'i('^yi<'''''>)>'^<!<^'  Laetly,  Hediulantira  waathe  (irat  station 

hill   (HanQert),   Drayton  (Lapie).     This  on  Uie  road  from  Culonin  Trajuna  (Kellen 

town  also  stood  at  the  end  of  a  road  from  or  Marienbaum)   to    Colonia   Agrippina 

Clanoventa   ^Cookenuouth  ?),   tbe  inter-  (Cologne);  its  eiact  position  is  not  oer- 

mediate  stations  being    OiilHTa,    Atone,  taiol;  known,  but  it  coutd  not  have  been 

Calacum,  Brometanaci,  Coccio,  Mancunio,  far  from  Vetera  Castra  (Xanten)  :  Itin. 

Condate,  Wess,  481  sq. ;  Parth.  and  Find.,  Anton.  Weaa.,  375  i  Parth  and  Find,  178. 

p.  230  :  Mr.  Thompson  Wntkin's  Roman  Cluverius  placoa  it  in  the  country  of  the 

Cheshire,  pp.  1,  16,  lB-23  ;  in  the  last  Qugemi   (Osllia    Belgicu),    at   Hoyland. 

passage  the  site  of   Mediolanum  ia  die-  rir.    Schmitz   says   that    Mediolanum   is 

cuBsed.  most    probably    identified    with    Meteln 

There    was     another    Mediolanum    in  (which  looks  like  the  some  name,  on  tbe 

Britain,  mentioned   by   Ptolemy,  lib.  ii,  riier  Vecbt  ;  Smith's  Did:  of  Claaa.  Oeog. 

cap.    3,  i    11.     'Tnii  Si  roOrtut  xn   Toil  s.t.     It  dr^  not  oocur  in  Tab.  PeutinfC- 

Bpiyarriis  aUavai  tuiTuui-iTaTw  ^iy  Optaoi-  'The  Taalt,  Book  1— The  3ofa,  v.  163, 

,m,iv«hTi\ttsMit,o\dru,r,hpainvrii'iay.  Cf.  jbid.,  V.  323,  The  Oiise,  dividing  the 

The  map  published  by  tbe  Society  for  tbe  well-water'd  land.     We  may  also  remark 

Diffusion  of  Uaeful  Knowledge  contains  that   Olney   where  Cou'jwr  resided,  and 

this  place  marked  in  North  Wales,  with  from  which  a  well-known  Collection  of 

the  following  description,  "  On  the  bauke  Hymna  dcrivca  ita  title,  baa  its  couuter- 

of   the   Tnnod,   aupposed    to  be  Clawdd  {lart  in  the  Dcpartmuut  of  Charente  In- 

Ooch."    See  tdso  iJie  map  in  Monumenta  ferieure.      Aulnay  is  Uie  modem  form  of 
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The  three  principal  objects  of  archffiological  interest 
at  Saintes  are  the  Amphitheatre  (les  Ar6nes),  the  Eoman 
Arch  (Arc-de-Triomphe),  and  the  church  of  Sainte  Marie 
(Abbaye  de  Notre  Dame.)  The  church  of  Saint  Eutrope 
also  deserves  a  visit. 

X.  The  Amphitheatre  differs  in  situation  from  many 
others,  being  in  a  valley  between  two  hills  occupied  by 
the  suburbs  Saint-Eutrope   and  Saint-Macoul.'      Hence 


AunedoDnaciim  on  the  Roman  road  from 
HnUobknum  Saotonum  (Sainbea)  to 
IdmomiDi  (Paitiera):  v.  Aatiquit^a  de  la 
Ville  de  Saintes,  &c.,  par  M.  le  Baron 
Cfa&udruc  de  Crazannea,  pp.  5S-71,  Die- 
lertatJon  aur  la  position  de  Noverua, 
toaiBon  de  carapagae  du  coneul  Auaone, 
dana  le  pa^  dee  Santones,  et  sur  la 
direction  de  la  Toie  romaine  qui  coaduisait 
k  cette  Villa ;  in  the  note  p.  64  refereoce 
n  made  lo  the  Antonina  Itinerary:  WesB,, 

g),  468-460,  Parth.  and  Pind,,  p.  218  aq., 
o  Aquitania  id  Oalliaa.  Item  a  Burdi- 
gala  Auguatodumim,  Zotnoununt  occurs 
U  H  various  reading  Instead  of  Limonum. 
For  Aulna;  see  the  Cart«  du  D^p'.  de  la 
Chareate,  Inf.  dnwAj  et  publics  sous  lee 
aiupicee  du  Conaeil  0^4ral  par  Aldde 
Oroe,  1886. 

Wo  also  find  Auloay  (Aunay),  from 
Alnctam,  in  Calradra  ;  and  Anlnoy  in  the 
Pas  de  Calais  :  Oraesse,  Orbis  Latinus  ; 
Supplement  to  BruneC,  Manuel  du  Li- 
bmire,  Index  Alpliabdtique  FrBn<;vis  dea 
Noros  Latins.  Modem  French  namee  of 
places,  which  are  aiike  or  nearly  bo,  may 
come  from  Latin  worde  which  are  very 
different;  im  Aidnay  represents Aunedon- 
aacum  or  Alnetum,  Chalons  aur  Mame  is 
derived  from  CntaUuiu,  and  Chslous  sur 
Sai^nefrora  Cabillonum.  These  two  towns 
are  now  often  spelt  in  the  same  way,  for- 
merly they  were  distinguished. 

Moas^  V.  J.  Vsillant  has  suggested 
that  Aulnay  may  he  derived  from  alnui, 
French  junf,  aud  signify  a  place  where 
alden  gr""  :  of.  Duoan^,  Qlosaarinm 
Mediae  etInfimaoLatinilatiB,B.v.  Alnetum, 
Alnidus.  I  could  find  no  eiplanation  o£ 
the  name  OIney  in  Lipscomb's  Bucking- 
hamshire and  Lynons'  Magna  Britannia. 
A  gazetteer  combining  phdological  with 
geographical  information  would  supply  a 
dauderatum.  Our  English  names  often 
vary  but  little  from  the  French  analoguee: 
t.g.  Cornwall,  Comouaillee  (a  district  in 
Basse  Bretsgnel  ;  Lyme  in  Dorsetshire, 
Cit^  des  Limes,  near  Dieppe  ;  Avon,  Poo- 
taven  (Finiat^reJ.  Similarly  the  map  of 
Roman  Britain  preeente  us  with  a  repe- 
tition of  places  that  occut'  in  GauL     For 


example,  there  were  ^ht  towns  in  the 
latter  country  called  Condate,  the  most 
notable  of  which  corresponds  to  Rennee ; 
they  were  situated  at  the  junction  of 
rivers,  whence  the  name  seems  equivalent 
to  Confiuentes.  We  find  Condate  in 
Cheshire,  and  the  modem  name  Kinder- 
ton  is  probably  a  corruption  of  it :  more- 
over at  this  place  the  rivers  Crooo  and 
Dane  meet.  The  evidence  of  inecriptiona 
leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  was  another 
Condate  in  the  County  of  Durham  :  see 
Mr.  Thompson  Watkia's  Roman  Cheshire, 
chap.  V,  ^p.  243-251,  esp.  p.  260,  and 
Plan  ot  Kmderton  facing  p.  243. 

'  On  the  other  hand  the  Coliseum 
stands  on  the  level  ground  at  the  foot  of 
the  Eaquiline,  Caelian  and  Palatine  hilts  : 
Daremberg  et  SagUo,  Dictionnarie  dee 
antiquitis  grecquea  et  romainee,  d'  aprfts 
lea  testes  et  les  monuments,  tome  i,  s.v,, 
Aniphitheatrum. 

The  ArAuea  at  Saintes  in  position  re- 
SBiubled  the  amphitheatres  of  Cyzicus 
and  Pcrgamua— the  only  two  that  have 
been  discovered  in  Asia  Minor,  for  Hel- 
lenic culture  was  shocked  by  the  barba- 
rous spectacle  of  gladiatoriiU  combats  ; 
Texier,  Asie  Hineure,  Introduction,  p.  xi. 
For  Cydcus  w<  Perrot  et  Ouillaume, 
Exploration  Archfologique  de  Is  Galntie 
et  de  la  Bithynie,  1872,  |)p.  74-78 ;  p.  76, 
L'smphitheStre,  comme  le  plan  I'indique, 
est  ^tabli  dans  une  gorge;  on  a  prolitS, 
comme  I'ont  fait  tree-souvent  lee  anciens, 
de  In.  ilinpoaition  des  lieux  pour  economi- 
ser  le  travail  et  la  maijonnerie ;  lea  grading 
couvroient  lee  deux  pantes  du  vallon  ;  PI. 
nr,  Cjziqae,  Esquisse  topographique  dee 
Kuinee,  where  the  valley  is  distinctly 
marked  Conip.  Texier,  Op.  citat,  vol.  ii, 
p.  174,  pL  108;  and  pp.  227-280,  pis.  120 
sq.  Plan,  Elevation  and  Section  of  part 
of  ampitheatre. 

At  Fr^jua  (Var)  also,  the  ancient  Forum 
Julii,  the  arrangement  of  the  seats  was 
similar.  "  Du  cOte  du  Nord,  les  voiitefl  de 
ramphith^Stres'appiiientdirectement  aur 
lea  flanca  d'une  coltine  ;"  Ad.  Joanne, 
France,  Provence-Corse,  Alpea  Maritimes, 
p.  108,  ed.  1877. 
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we  may  expect  that  excavations,  if  thoroughly  carried 
out,  will  present  architectural  combinations  not  usually 
met  with  elsewhere.  The  traveller  when  he  goes  down 
into  the  arena  at  Saintes,  finds  himself  nearly  on  a  level 
with  the  river  Charente ;  such  a  position  may  remind  him 
by  contrast  of  a  Greek  theatre,  which  commands  a  wide 
prospect  over  land,  and  often  sea  also,  as  for  example  at 
Syracuse  or  Taormina.  A  somewhat  rude,  but  curious 
and  instructive,  engraving  of  the  sixteenth  century 
illustrates  the  topography ;  it  is  contained  in  G.  Braun's 
Urbium  praecipuarum  Mundi  Theatrum  Quintum,  No.  17, 
Santones  Xaintes,  with  one  folio  page  of  description,  and 
shows  monuments  existing  at  that  time,  which  have  since 
disappeared,  partly  or  altogether.'  The  incorrect 
spelling,  Xaintes,  Xaintonge,  Xaintongeota,  arose  from  an 
unfounded  story  that  the  Santones  were  a  colony  of 
Trojana  who  lived  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Xanthua 
(Scamander).  But  the  name  is  written  with  an  S  by  the 
historians  of  the  first  six  centuries.  See  De  la  Sauvagere : 
Recueil  d'Antiquit^s  dans  les  Gaules :  Eecbercbes  sur  les 
Ruines  Eomaines  de  Saintes  et  des  environs,  p.  12. 

Speaking  generally,  the  arrangements  here  resemble 
those  at  Nlmes,  but  in  the  former  case  the  state  of 
preservation  is  veiy  inferior,  as  is  evident  from  the 
photograph  which  1  exhibit,  taken  expressly  for  this 
meeting  ;*  on  the  other  hand  Saintes  has  the  advantage 

'  This    woA  is  desoribed  ia  Bninet's  d'une    psrtJe   de   la    ville   de    Saintea. 

HsDuel  du  Libraiie,  a.  v.  Bruin  ;  it  was  D'spr^  celui  gmvi  en  entier  et  exlstant 

publiBhed  at  Cologne,  lE72-ieiS.     The  !l  lit  BiblJoth6que  Impfriile  ;"  it  shorn 

Latin  text,  which  ia  in  small  type,  gives  the  poaition  of  the  atelier  iu  which  the 

a  svimmaiy  of  the  antiquities  and  hiatflry  famoua  potter  worked, 

of  Saintes,    with    referenoee    to    Strabo,  I  eihibited  a  diagram  oE  the  ampbi- 

Ptolemy,  Ovid,  Uartial,  &c.    The  account  theatre   at    Saintea    eularged    from    an 

of  th«  Province  agrees  with  the  iiaxsage  engraving  in  p.  391  of  the  No.  of  tji« 

of  Cteear  quoted  aboTe  ;  Hujua  Provincina  Buli^tin  of  the  local  Antiquarian  Societj 


a  nulli  in  Europa  oedit,  Teter-  quot«d  below, 

esque  A.bafDthiumetalumen  Santonicuni  '  Notwithstanding  thor  veiy  imperfect 

kliil  praetulamnL    Biahopa  who  succeeded  coniliticn  the  traveller  who  visits  theae 

EutropiuB,  the  firat  miaaionar;  in  thene  extensiTe  ruioawilladlDitthattheepithet 

urta,  are  praised  in  the  following  terms  :  "  majestic  "   has  been    fitly  applied    to 

Qui  omnea  in  eieroendis  pastomliUiu  sar-  them.     Audiat,  Quide  du  Voyageur,  p. 

cinis    salutl  ipsorum   gregJa  sic  semper  39,  "Elles  (les  Ar^nes]  sont  d'un  eSet 

additi,    ut    animarum    solutem    potius  chuminnt  dans  le  payaage,  domintes  par 

Juaererent  quam  ovium  lauasi  ut  jpai  le  haut  clocher  de  Saint  Eutrope."     In 

egluberent,     vel     ab    aliis    degUbrari  thn  Histoire  Monumentale  de  laCharent* 

paterentur.  Inf^rieiire  et  de  la  Vienue,  Paris,  1343, 

The  "  (Eiivre  da  Beniard  Paliaay  "  by  p.  47,  sq,,  the  importance  of  the   ' 

Delange,  a  magnifloent  folio  with  coloured  is  unduly  diaparated. 

Uluitrations,  oontaini at  p.   12  a  "Plan  C    l>( 
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of  being  more  accessible  to  English  travellers,  since  it  can 
be  reached  in  an  easy  day's  journey  from  Paris.  The 
form  is  an  ellipse  of  the  following  dimensions : 

Length  of  the  greater  axis  ^exterior)  130  metres. 

(interior)  103        „ 

Length  of  the  lesser  axis     (exterior)  66  „ 

(interior)  39  „ 

I  have  derived  these  measurements  from  the  Bulletin 
de  la  Soci^t^  des  Archives  Historiques  de  la  Saintonge  et 
de  I'Aunis,  October  1882,  presuming  that  the  most  recent 
of  my  authorities  is  also  the  most  accurate.  At  Nlmes, 
the  corresponding  numbers  are  for  the  greater  axis,  133 
met.  38  cent,  and  69  met.  14  cent.,  for  the  lesser  axis 
101  rakt.  40  cent,  and  38  raM.  34  cent.  From  the 
difference  of  proportions  it  follows  that  this  amphitheatre 
is  more  nearly  circular  than  the  one  at  Saintes.'  That  at 
Aries  ia  on  a  still  larger  scale,  and  surpasses  in  extent  all 
the  Gallo-Eoman  structures  of  this  kind  which  can  now 
be  identified. 

It  is  computed  that  the  amphitheatre  at  Saintes  was 
capable  of  holding  21,000  spectators'.  There  were  74 
arches  of  unequal  size  in  its  circumference,  and  the  seats 
(aradins)  were  supported  by  a  single  row  of  vaults  sloping 
down  towards  the  arena.  Monsieur  Audiat  does  not 
express  himself  positively,  but  inclines  to  the  opinion  that 
two  landing  places  {praecinciiones)  ran  round  the  interior 
of  the  cavea,  separating  the  three  tiers  of  seats  {^naeniana) 
from  each  other.  The  performers,  chariots,  horses  and 
other  animals  entered  by  the  great  vomitoria  at  the  East 
and  West  ends,  which  could  not  have  been  used  by  the 
public,  because  no  passages  have  been  found  leading 
from  them  to  the  benches  {suhsellia).  At  the  former 
extremity  nine  arches  remain,  one  of  which  is  considerably 
higher  and  broader  than  the  rest ;  at  the  latter  the 
ancient  masonry  is  now  underground,  and  forms  the 
cellar  of  a  private  house. 

Excavations  begun  in  the  year  1881  produced  impor- 
tant results,  and  brought  to  light  part  of  the  great  eastern 
vomitorium,  in  whose  walls  two  small  staircases  were  found 

I  The  details  of  this  building  may  be  Bcription  lies  MonumenBAntiques  dii  Midi 
veil  studied  in  tlie  great  work  of  MM.  de  U  Fmnce,  tunie  1,  Df)>artemelit  du 
GnngeDt,  C  Duroud  aaA  S.  Durant,  De-      Oord,  1816,  PU.  X-1iX. 
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leading  to  the  gallery  where  the  workpeople  stretched  the 
awning (ue^n'um),  probably  suspended  from  masts  attached 
to  the  outer  wall ;'  an  aqueduct  in  the  line  of  the  greater 
axis  for  drawing  the  water  off ;  a  chamber  on  the  visitors' 
left  as  he  enters,  perhaps  for  the  use  of  gladiators,  perhaps 
a  den  for  wild  beasts,  vivarium ;  the  podium  between  this 
vomitorium  and  the  north  end  of  the  lesser  axis  ;  corridors 
leading  to  the  podium  and  seats  immediately  above  it.* 
On  the  same  side  a  vast  staircase  has  been  cleared,  com- 
mencing at  the  lowest  maenianum,  and  continued  till  it 
reaches  an  external  esplanade,  where  the  people  seem  to 
have  assembed  and  waited,  as  at  the  doors  of  our  tlieatres. 
It  was,  doubtless,  reserved  for  the  duumvirs,  decurions 
and  other  distinguished  personages,  as  it  only  communi- 
cated with  the  best  places  next  the  arena ;  moreover,  the 
entrance  at  the  top  had  a  certain  architectural  character, 
which  is  apparent  even  now  from  the  mouldings  of 
pilasters. 

But  the  most  remarkable  discovery  of  all  was  made  out- 
side the  building,  and  I  do  not  remember  to  have  met 
with  an  exact  parallel  to  it  in  other  amphitheatres.  In 
the  north-east  quarter,  about  halfway  between  the  greater 
and  lesser  axis,  a  staircase  has  been  uncovered,  consisting 
of  flights  of  steps,  with  landing-places  between  them,  by 
which  spectators  could  descend,  either  to  the  intermediate 
galleries  or  to  the  valley  below."     On  either  side  of  the 

>  It  ii  evident  that  the  Velarium  would  Fig.  107  ;  Section  oE  Theatre,  Fig.  llZd. 

not  be  BO  much  vuited  at  tjainteg  ob  at  '  Fodiuia  nocme  to  be  used  in  two  aenaeti 

Nimea  and  other  places  further  South,  — (1)  a  wall  about  16  feet  high,  circum- 

where  tho  climate  a  hotter.    Partly  on  scribing  the  arana ;  (2)  a  tenaoe  on  the 

this  oDcount  De  Crazaunes  doubted  the  top    of   it,    which    aETorded    the   nioal 

exiatenoe  of  anj  arrangementa   for  the  favourable  situation  for  aeeiug  the  gunea, 

teufuon  of  the  awning  i  Op-  dtat,  p.  77  and  waa  therefore  appropriated  to  apeo- 

Bq.       The    earliest    Romaji   author   who  tatora  of  high  rank  ;  Dictionary  of  Greek 

mentions  it  is  LucretiiM  (died  about  B.C.  and  Roman  Antiquities,  p.  SS ;  JuvenaJ, 

60),  VI,  107,  aq.  (109).               _  Sat.  II,  HE. 

Carbosus  ut  quondam,  magneis  intenta  Et  CapLtolinis  generomor  et  Harcellis 

theatreis,  Et   Catulis   Paullique    niinoribua   et 

Dnt  crepitUDi,  maloa  inter  jactata  (is-  Fabiie  et 

bf  iaque.  OmnibuB  ad  podium  epectantibiia. 

For  fAta<reii  ithasbeenpropoeedtoread  'This    staircase  ia   deecribed   by  IC. 

IrachtlU,  from  the  Greek  TpitxijAnii  Aiidiat  os  "  un  grand  escalier  adoes^  au 

tiie  neck,  the  middle  part  of  a  mast;  see  mur  de  aaut^Denient  et  qui  devait,  par 

the  notes  of  Wakefield  and  Forbiger  in  dea  Stages  succeaufs,  permettre  ii  la  foule 

loco,  cf .  ibid.,  IV,  7S-81,  where  the  various  de  deacendre  dans  le  vatlon." 

colours  of  the  rdarium  are  mentioned.  At  Pola  there  were  rectangular  pro- 

and  Munro's  note.    See  Overbeck,  Pom-  jeotions  beyond  the  ellipticel  outline  of 

peii,  vol.  I,  Drittex  Capitel,  Dos  Groase  amphitheatre   containing  staircaaea,  but 

Theater,  p.  ]46,  Bg.  109,  Steinring  und  these  formed  a  part  of  the  maaoni;  of 

Hostbanm  ;  eomp.  View  of  the   Ruins,  the  building.    See  Stuart  and  Bevett, 
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great  eastern  vomiforium  are  steps  by  which  the  public 
entered,  and  adjoining  them  two  walls  at  right  angles  to 
the  building ;  they  are  supposed  to  have  been  part  of  an 
enclosure,  occupied  by  employ^  engaged  in  protecting 
against  the  crowd  the  access  of  everything  required  for 
the  service  of  the  games  (le  materiel  des  jeux).  Near  the 
west  vomitorium  some  benches  of  the  first  maenianum  are 
seen  intact,  and  a  staircase  by  which  they  were  reached. 

In  the  coping-stone  of  the  podium  holes  were  observed, 
pierced  at  intervals ;  they  were  intended  to  receive  the 
irons  of  a  balustrade,  which  was  necessary  to  guard  against 
the  attacks  of  wild  beasts  in  the  arena.  At  the  Ooliseum 
moveable  ivory  cylinders  and  nets  of  gilded  bronze  were 
used  for  this  purpose,  as  the  lines  of  Calpurniiis,  quoted 
by  Nibby,  testify.'  Originally,  the  soil  of  the  arena  was 
five  metres  below  the  present  level,  accumulations  having 
taken  place  in  the  course  of  so  many  centuries.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  monument,  the  wall  that  supported  the 
earth  of  the  hill  (mur  de  soutmement)  has  been  excavated 
for  about  half  its  length  ;  between  it  and  the  amphitheatre 
was   the  esplanade  mentioned  above.     The  part  of  the 


Of  the  AmpMthoatre  nt  Fo 
Plan  B  E  the stoircaaeH  ;  p.  7.  "Ineacli 
of  the  contraforti  (bo  called  by  Sprlio) 
were  tivo  flighto  of  atairs,  so  ooutrived, 
that  thoeo  \Tho  ascended  the  one  never 
could  meet  thonB  who  dedcendeJ  the 
other ;  and  there  wae  in  each  room 
enough  for  two  persons  to  paaa  abreast 
of  each  other  :  PI.  IV,  Hg  1,  West 
Elevation  ;  PL  V,  Contratorti :  PI.  VI, 
Stairoaae.  Hoffei,  Verona  illuBtrata,  tomo 
I£,  Venoria,  MDCCXO.  Tav.  V,  fig 
2,  Rednto  di  Polo. 

'  Buma  Antica.    Parte  priinB,  p.  i27 
•q.  :  Calpuraius,  Bucol.    EcL.VII,  fS-GS, 

SleTnituT  adjunctiB  ebur  admirabile 
truneu, 

E(  coit  ia  Totulum,  tereti  qua  lubriciu 

ImpoaitoB  Bubita  vertigine  blleret  un- 
gues, 

Eicuteratqua  feroB ;  auro  quoque  torta 
refulgent 

Retio,  quae  totja  in  arenom  dentlbuB 

See  the  critical  comtnentar;  on  tbia 
poKBage  in  Wemsdorf'a  Poetae  Latini 
MJDoree,  vol.  It,  p.  169.  Nibby  impro- 
per!; reads  j-otulam  for  rotulum  ;  comp. 
the  copioua  note  in  the  Appendii  to 
Bailee's  edition   of  Forcellini,  and   the 


nrticio  by  De  Vit,  s.  v.  Rolvlm,  asynonym 
of  Kotula,  CytindruB,  Aifofo.  "Aliiper- 
pernm  pro  rotulum  legunt  rotalata,  vol 
raliliim,  ve!  riiljdum.  V.  S:ilmn8iuB,  ad 
Hilt.  Aaj.  tcriptora,  p.  436,  Vopisci 
ProbuB,  cap.  19  ;  Lipuua  De  amjihit  c  1  ?. 
For  an  account  of  the  podium  consult 
Hirt,  0«Bcbicbte  dor  Baukunst  bei  den 
Alten,  ToL  III,  p.  163  Bq.,  IV  Abacbnitt, 
Dan  AmphiUieater  und  die  Naumachie, 
Taf.  XX,  flgB.  9,  10  ;  C.  O.  Miillar, 
Archiiologie  der  KunBt  j  290,  Remark  4  ; 
Eug.  transl.  p.  823.  J.  H.  Porker,  The 
Archajology  of  Rome,  Part  VII,  The 
Flavian  Amphitheatre  commonly  called 
the  ColoBBsuio.  Preface  p.  V.  Some  very 
curioiiB  ffrngUi,  or  Boratchinga  on  marble, 
by  norkmen  of  the  Uiird  century  have 
been  found  ....  Another  BhewB  the 
franunvork  of  the  netting  of  gilt  wir«  in 
front  of  the  lower  gallery.  PL  XXIII, 
Description  of  the  Qraffito  of  the  Podium. 
The  screen  .  .had  a  bar  at  Uie  lop  that 
turned  round,  ao  that  if  any  animal  tried 
to  cling  to  it  he  would  fail  backwards  on 

In  some  of  the  Ijondon  banking  housea 
the  windows  are  protected  by  revolving 
apikee,  which  answer  the  same  piirpoa* 
as    the    moveable  i^IinderB    ) 
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wall  that  had  been  buried  was  found  with  its  surface 
entire,  whence  it  is  inferred  that  the  dilapidations  in  the 
exposed  part  were  caused  in  comparatively  recent  times. 

Near  the  centre  of  the  seats  on  the  south  side  is  a 
fountain  named  after  Sainte  Eustelle,  a  convert  of  Saint 
Eutrope.  According  to  the  legend  she  was  the  daughter 
of  a  governor  of  Saintes,  and  sought  in  marriage,  but 
resolved  to  devote  herself  to  God.  One  day,  when  hard 
pressed  by  suitors,  she  stamped  on  the  ground,  and  a 
spring  issued  forth;  girls  on  the  21st  May  throw  pins 
into  it ;  if  they  are  found  at  the  bottom  crossed,  a  husband 
is  expected  within  a  year.' 

Chaudruc  de  Crazannes  says,  that  a  branch  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Douhet,  diverging  towards  the  amphitheatre, 
leaves  little  doubt  that  sea-fights  (iiatimachiae)  were  ex- 
hibited therein.  He  then  endeavours  to  show  that  various 
details  of  construction  within  the  monument  favour  tins 
supposition.  But  the  preponderance  of  argument  seems 
to  be  against  his  theory ;  no  trace  of  a  reservoir  {castellum 
aquce)  has  been  found  sufficiently  large  for  such  repre- 
sentations ;  and,  considering  the  level  of  the  arena,  as  low 
or  lower  than  the  Charente,  it  would  be  impossible  for 
the  water  to  run  off. 

The  date  of  erection  cannot  be  exactly  ascertained. 
A  stone  inscribed  with  the  letters  TI  CLAVD  has  been 
discovered,  not  in  the  facade,  but  in  an  apartment 
supposed  to  be  a  den  of  wild  beasts ;  from  which  we  may 
conclude  that  it  belonged  to  some  earher  edifice,  and  was 
afterwards  used  for  building  materials.  The  abbreviation 
probably  expresses  the  name  of  the  emperor  Tiberius.^ 
Some  have  ascribed  the  Arenas  to  Gailienus,  A.D.  254- 
268,  on  account  of  its  general  resemblance  to  the  ruins  at 

'  L'HUtoircMonumentaleileUCbareDtia  seen  id  the  Museum  at  SiiiilteB.    SoDie 

Inffrieure,  pp.  4S-50,  after  describing  the  appear  to  have  ex{Bt«d  formerly  ;  they 

Tinita  paid  t>y  women  to  the  fuunUin  with  am  meDtioned  hy  Nicclaa  Alain,  a  phy- 

diflorent  and  even  opposite  motives,  re-  aidan    who   prnctiaed    at    Saintce,    and 

lateH  the  8toi7  of  S' Uuatelle,  who  become  published    in    the   year    1598   a    book 

Hcqiiainted  ivith  S'  Eutrope  during  the  entitled      De      Santonum      rt^ione    et 

persecution  of   DeduB    (Emperor   A.D.  illuatrioiibiia    {amiliix.      Hia   words    nre 

248'S51).     It   is  BBJd   that   she   secretly  "In  saxis   illiua   iDscriptiones    nonnullae 

buried  the  msrtyr,  and  that  his  remains  cospicantur,   quibus  a^lducor  ut  credam 

were  discovered  two  centiiriee  and  n  half  Gallienum    impenitorc   Romanfl  thestri 

later.  opua  hoc  viaendum  construidase."    The 

'  This  inscription  ia  the  only  important  stntement  in  the  latter  clause  reata 

one  found  id   the  ArducB,  of  which  we  sufBdent  foimdntjon  :  Audiat, " 

luve  aa  ezaot  account ;  a  cast  may  be  Santone  et  Auniaienne,  p.  9. 
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Bordeaux,  which  are  commonly,  but  improperly,  called 
the  Palais  Gallien.'  It  seems  more  reasouable  to  assign 
the  amphitheatre  at  Saintes  to  the  Plaviau  or  Antonine 
l)eriod,  as  the  examjjle  set  by  Vespasian  and  Titus  was 
naturally  imitated  by  the  provinces,  but  in  a  later  age 
(he  Romans  were  occupied  rather  in  defending  their 
frontiers  against  barbarians  than  in  constructing  vast 
edifices  for  their  own  amusement.*  M.  Audiat,  however, 
is  inclined  to  fix  the  date  in  the  third  century. 

Large  sums  of  money  have  been  expended  on  excava- 
tions :  in  1847  the  town  voted  6000  francs  to  purchase 
the  building  and  to  begin  the  work  of  clearing ;  in  I860, 
subscriptions  amounting  to  11,700  francs  were  raised  to 
indemnify  proprietors  who  occupied  the  site ;  in  1881 
10,000  francs  were  granted  to  continue  these  fouilles,  and 
the  same  amount  in  1882,  by  the  Ministry  of  Public 
Instruction  and   Fine  Arts. 

If  we  compare  the  amphitheatre  at  Saintes  with 
those  of  our  own  country  belonging  to  the  Homan 
period,  we  shall  observe  a  wide  difference ;  the  latter 
show  few  signs  of  masonry ;  for  the  most  part  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  but  earth  hollowed  out  in  an  oval  form, 
as  for  example  at  Dorchester,  or  at  Housesteads  (Borco- 
vicus),  a  station  on  Hadrian's  Vallum.  Dr.  Bruce  on 
the  lioman  Wall  (Plan,  p.  179,  Engraving  in  the 
text  p.  190)  suggests  that  the  seats  were  probably  wooden. 
The  epithet  castrensia  indicates  proximity  to  permanent 
camps  [caaira  ataiiva).   Wright,  Celt,  Roman  and  Saxon, 


'  The  importanoe  Ot  the  r«Tnaiiui  still  it,  die  wemgen  erluUtanea  nebemet«  im 

exiBting  at   Bordeaux,    their   proiimity  Btgriff  gBuzlich  zu  Terechwinden.     But 

nnd  Bimilsrity  to  those  at  Saintes,  have  this  autuor,  tike  man;  others  who  attempt 

natiiTsll;  led  to  compansoD  and  confusion  to  traverae  a  wild  field  of  inveatjgation, 

with  the  amphitheatre  at  the  latter  place.  is  not  alwaTS  accurate  in  details,    lie 

HoDthucon,   Antiquiti  Ex;i1iqu6e,  tome  dilapidatiou  has  nut  proceeded  as  far  aa 

iii,  p.  260  J'r  ai  dt^plusieutefoia  et  autnnt  his  eipresuons  would  implv.  See  also  my 

que  je  puis  m'en  Bouvonir,  le  cham]!  ou  Paper  on  Antiquities  in  uie  South-west 

les  arcnes  decet  amphitheatre  Staient  rtes  of  France,    ArchieoL  Joum.,  vol.   xxxvi 

plus  grandee,  et  ne  le  oAiaient  peut  Etre  (1878),  p.  25,  note  ;  it  was  Uluatrated  \ij 

i.  celles  du   Culi«6e.     II  y  !i  encore    des  a  large  photograph    of    the   monument, 

reates  d'uu   ampith£atre  a  Saintes,   mnis  taken  expresaly. 

qui  est  tieaucoup  plus  petit  que  celui  de  *  DeCrazannea,  Op.  citat.,  p.  87.  Nutre 

Bordeaux.  Friedlacnder,  Sittengeaohiohte  opinion  est  que  I'lunphith^ktre  des  ,Sii»- 

Koma,  Tol.   ii,   p.  428,  End  edition,  1887,  toaa  a  du  6tr«  conatruit  dans  la  p6riode 

Die    SchauEipiele,  Oalliae,  K   Aquitania,  couipriae  entro  lo  rigne  de  Vespaaieu  et 

Burdigala,  thus  deecrihua  the  state  of  the  celui  da  Marc  Aur&le,  au  plus  tard. 
so-called  Palais  Gallien  when  Millin  saw 
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2nd  edition,  p.  178,  saya  "that  at  Richborough  (HittupuB) 
.     .     .    had  been  surrounded  with  walls  of  masonry.  ' 

As  the  anatomist  from  isolated  bones  restores  some 
huge  antediluvian  monster,  so  the  antiquary  can  re- 
construct out  of  the  detached  fragments  mentioned  above 
a  vast  amphitheatre ;  nay  more,  with  the  aid  of  similar 
monuments  better  preserved,  and  of  smaller  objects — 
mosaics,  bas-reliefs,  lamps  and  coins '  — he  can  re-people  it 


Caarleon  bj  John  Edward  Lea,  P.s.i 
p.  128.  "  In  the  field  to  the  left  of  tbe 
Broadway,  without  the  walls,  is  tb« 
amphitheatre,  evidently  Roman,  which 
commoDly  goea  by  the  name  of  King 
Arthur's  Round  Table.  OiraJdua  Cam- 
bretuiB  Btateatbat  there  were  walls  Blond- 
ing  in  his  time ;  but  certninly  none  are 
to  be  Been  at  the  preseut  day." 

Roach  Smith,  The  AnUquities  of  Rich- 
borough,  Reculver  and  Ljmne,  with  en- 
graraigs  by  Fairholt,  pp.  161-172,  "This 
ii  the  first  walled  amphitheatre  that  has 
been  brought  to  light  in  England. ..The 
dtHCovery  vas  made  Oct.  19,  1849  ,  .  . 
The  greater  biib  is  200  feet,  a-oA  the 
lesser,  Iflfl."  Hr.  Roach  Smith  saya  that 
tbe  Rutupian  amphitheatre  closely  re- 
sembles that  at  'nntiniac,  meutioued  by 
Hontfaucon,  Ant.  Eipl.  tome  iii,  part  2, 
Plate  CT.',  p.  201  iq, :  <ine  league  distant 
from  Tulle  in  the  pnriiih  of  Nutc.  Tulle 
lain  the  Limouun,  South-east  of  Limogee, 
and  East  of  the  line  of  raitmny  from  that 
dtj  to  Toulouse,  He  also  comparee  the 
amphitheatre  at  Treves,  for  which  see 
Wyttenbach'a  description  of  the  antiqui- 
ties there,  tnmelated  by  Dawsou  Turner, 
1839,  pp.  76-96,  Plates  at  pp.  76,  86  ; 
Vi^ettes  at  pp.  76,  96  :  Leonardy,  Pano- 
rama Ton  Trier  und  desaeu  UmgebungeD, 
1868,  pp.  71-76.  AmoniuB  mentions 
Rutuptae  in  three  paBsages  ;  Porentilia, 
vi[,  j  166,  ed.  Delphin.  j  ibid  iviii,  j  177 ; 
CUrae  Urbes,  Aquileia,  vii,  {  291 :  edit. 
SchenU,  ii  Index,  it  20,  8 ;  xriiii  72 ; 
XV  9,  2.  This  critical  edition  is  oom- 
mended  by  Mr.  Robinson  Ellis  in  his 
article  on  Ausonius,  Hermatheno,  No.  kli, 
p.  1,  1886. 

But  Rutupiae  is  best  known  to  cUssical 
scholars  from  Juvenal,  Sat.,  if,  140  eqq., 
where  the  author  apdaks  nf  nu  epicure 
who  could  distinguish  at  the  first  bit* 
whether  his  oyster  come  from  tbe  coast 
of  Kent  or  the  Bay  of  Naples. 

Circna  nata  forcnt,  an 

Lucrinum  ad  snium  Rutupinove  editn 

Ostreo,     callebat    primo     deprendere 


edition  of  Jut.,  voL  i,  p 

On  June  23,  1886,  Models  of  the 
Romaoo-British  Villa^  near  Rushmore, 
on  the  bordera  of  Dorset  and  Wilta, 
between  Snlisbury  and  Blandford,  were 
exhibited  by  General  Pitt-Rivera  to  the 
Society  of  Antiquaries.  It  was  stated  on 
that  occasion  that  "  tbe  amphitheatre 
the  model  was  proved  by  tJie 
m  to  have  been  made  after  some 
of  the  drains  were  filled  in."  Oeneral 
Pitt-Riven  infonned  rae  that  the  east- 
ence  of  the  amphitheatre  was  tvjrpoted 
rather  than  proved  ;  and  I  think  he  added 
that  no  signs  of  masonry  wore  visible. 

Friedlaender,  Op.  citat.,  voL  ii,  p.  435 
sq.,  B.T.  Britannia,  dtce  several  authorities 
for  this  Bubject,  and  amongst  them  Bruce, 
On  the  Roman  WaU  (3ni  edition,  1867), 
p.  157  Bq.  A  very  rude  hut  curious  stone 
is  there  engcaved,  probablv  found  at 
Cheaters  (Cilumum),  East  of  Houseteads 
(Borcovicus) ;  the  relief  upon  it  repre- 
sentB  a  contest  betwen  a  gladiator  and  au 
animal  of  the  feline  tribe.  "  The  occur- 
rence of  this  Bcnlptare  encoun^ed  the 
belief  that  Cilumum  was  provided  with 
an  amphitheatre  for  tbe  amusement  of 
the  soldiery." 

'  I  exhibited  lamps  and  ooins  from  the 
Collection  of  the  Rev.  S.  S.  Lewis,  the 
former  showing  gladiatorial  combats,  and 
the  latter  having  the  ColoBseuro  aa  a 
device.  More  details  appear  than  might 
be  expected  within  the  scanty  limila  of 
so  narrow  an  orb  In  the  Large  Braaa  of 
Vespaaian  and  Titus  we  see  distinctly 
staircases  forming  wedge-shaped  oompart- 
ments  (niiut)  in  the  cavea,  the  upper 
gnllury,  the  Mela  Stuiiiru,  and  a  Colonnade 
of  two  stories  supposed  to  bt*  an  aque- 

J.  H,  Piu-ker,  Op.  ciUi,  Part  vii,  PI. 
iiiv.  Representation  of  the  FUvian  Am- 
phitheatre on  Coins  or  Modula.  Titus  is 
said  to  be  sitting  on  a  trri|ihy  of  arms. 
This  is  a  mistake,  for  the  sella  cur"!i>  is 
quite  visible.  In  a  reverse  of  Alexander 
SeveruB  the  building  ts  tbe  right  is  sup- 
posed to  be  the  Piscina  Limario,  where  the 
water,  m  it  flowed  of^  deposited  slinui 
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with    an  excited    crowd   of   spectators,   witnessing  the 

combats  of  gladiators  with  wild  beasts  or  with  each  other, 

"  Butcher'd  to  make  a  Roman  holiday,'" 

II.  The  Roman  arch  at  Saiiites  has  a  remarkable,  I 
might  almost  say  unique,  history.  According  to  M. 
Audiat,  the  most  competent  local  authority,  it  stood 
originally  on  an  island  formed  by  the  confluence  of  the 
rivers  Seugne  and  Charente,  and  at  the  extremity  of  a 
bridge  which  formed  the  approach  to  Mediolanura.* 
Afterwards  these  rivers  changed  their  course  ;  they  united 
six  kilometres  higher  up  ;  and  the  Charente,  increasing  in 
breadth  and  flooding  the  meadows,  washed  this  ancient 
monument  on  both  sides,*  ,  Thus  the  communication  was 
interrupted  on  the  road  from  Bordeaux  (Burdigala)  to 
Poitiers  (Limonum),  through  Blaye  (Blavia)  and  Aulnay 
(Aunedonnacum).     Hence  it  became  necessary  to  build  a 


PtodUdus,  De  AquoeducUbua,  c  16.  A 
BoukU  building  aimilarly  placed,  on  a  coin 
of  Gordian,  neeuu  to  be  a  reservoir,  caitd- 
hm  aquae — a  name  which  the  French 
language  has  retained  (cb^teKii  d'  eau). 
PL  iiT,  Diagrams  of  Coins  and  MedalB. 
PL  uvii,  Amphitheatre  with  awning  from 
a  fresco  at  PompeiL  Pis.  itiLvii-iiiv, 
Amphitheatres  at  Capua,  Terona  and 
PoBzuolL 

Cohen,  MMailles  Imperiales,  tome  I, 
PI.  XVI,  no.  \Si  Gmnd  Bronze,  p.  862, 
^TSB  the  coin  of  Tltua  mentioned  above  ; 
but  bia  deacriptiun  is  neither  correct  nor 
complete.  He  sajra  that  the  Emperor 
holds  a  book :  an  oliie-bnmch  i^  in  his 
hand.  WhAt  other  writers  have  called  an 
aqueduct,  M.  Cohen  supposes  to  be  a 
portion  of  Nero's  Golden  House,  Domum 
a  Palatio  Eaquilias  usque  fecit,  qunm  . , . 
"Anream"  nomlnavit,  Suetonius,  Nero 
c.  31.  Cf.  Eckhel,  Doot.  Num.  Vat.  Vol. 
VI,  p  SflTeq., 

'  ChLlde  Harold,  Canto  IV,  stanza 
CXLI.  The  passage  in  which  this  line 
occurs  was  written  with  reference  to  the 
Bo-oilied  D^ing  Gladiator  in  the  Capitoline 
Museum  at  Rome.  This  figure  represents 
a  Celtic  warrior,  as  is  proved  "  by  hia 
moustache,  the  amingement  of  hia  hair, 
the  chain  round  his  neck,  &c."  (torquia, 
twisted  gold  Dollar) :  C  0.  MiiUer, 
Archaologie  der  Eonat,  }  167*,  Bemark 
2.  Eng.  tronsl.,  p.  131  ;  Denfemaler,  Part 
I.  Die  Zeit  der  Hakedoniacben  Dvna?- 
tieu.  Taf.  XLVIII,  no.  217-  Ein  turn 
Tode  Tcrwundeter   Qallier,  welcher  ur- 


apnlnglidi  der  DarsEallung  einer  Schlaoht 
Ewiacben  Griechen  und  Kelteu  angehSrte, 
wie  sie  von  Fpttmachoa  und  andem 
Eiinstleni  eu  Porgamon  gearbeitet  wur- 
den  :  Emil  Braun,  Ruins  and  Museums 
of  Borne,  pp.  ISl-ISB.  The  words  of 
Byron  quoted  above  are  therefore  in- 
applicable to  this  statue,  the  origin  of 
which  may  be  traced  to  the  victoriea  of 
Attalus  I  and  Eumenes  II  over  the  Gauls 
So  it  stands  connected  with  discoveries  at 
FcrgamuB  which  have  attracted  so  much 
attention  recantty  ;  cf.  oma  Perry's 
Greek  and  Roman  Sculpture,  pp.  668- 
66D,  Bg  236,  The  Dying  Qaul  in  the 
Capitol  at  Rome;  flg.  238,  The  Gaul 
killing  his  wife  ;  also  pp.  5S7-642,  The 
At.talio  Statues,  and  eep,  p.  540,  Sg.  223. 

'  It  must  be  borne  in  miud  that 
Snictfls  (Mediuhmum  Santonum)  is  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Charente. 

'  For  an  example  of  the  change  in  a 
water-course  affecting  an  ancient  moQii- 
ment  coiDp.  Dr.  Bruce,  Roman  Wall, 
Bridge  at  Cilumum  (Chesters),  pp.  144- 
14S.  He  speaks  of  the  abutment  and 
piers  as  "  the  most  remarkable  remains  on 
the  Wall,  which  time  and  violence  have 
left  us. ..The  North  Tyne  forsaking  top 
some  distance  its  ancient  bed  had  left 
this  abutment  (viz.,  on  the  East  side] 
dry,  completely  submerging  the  corres- 
ponding work  on  the  opposite  side  •"  see 
full  page  engraving  at  p.  144,  and  Plan  of 
the  Remains  of  the  Roman  Bridge,  p. 


146. 
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new  bridge  extending  to  the  right  bank,  where  the 
faubourg  now  is.  During  the  Middle  Ages  the  arch  was 
fortified  as  a  tete  de  ponf,  and  adorned  with  crenelated 
erabraaures.'  It  appears  very  conspicuously,  nearer  to 
the  right  than  the  left  bank,  in  Braun's  engraving,  and 
in  a  photograph  from  an  old  print  which  I  exhibit :  its 
foundations  rest,  not  on  the  bri<^e,  but  on  the  bed  of  the 
river.  Pran9oi3  Blondel,  the  celebrated  architect  of  the 
Porte  Saint-Denis  at  Paris,  made  some  reparations  in  the 
year  1665,  under  the  ministry  of  Colbert,  and  at  the 
expense  of  Louis  de  Bassompierre,  Bishop  of  Saintes.'  As 
the  bridge  interfered  with  the  course  of  the  water,  it  was 
taken  down,  and  the  arch  was  removed  in  1843,  and 
rebuilt  on  the  river  side,  near  the  spot  where  the  statue 
of  Bernard  Palissy  has  been  erected.  This  alteration  cost 
79,788  francs  66  centimes." 

The  mediaeval  bridge  to  which  I  have  referred  was  the 
work  of  Isambert,  who  was  also  employed  by  King  John 
(Jean  Sans-Terre)  to  construct  that  of  London,  18th  April, 
1202,  so  that  here  ^ain  we  have  a  point  of  contact  with 
English  antiquities.* 


'  SimilaTl;,  at  Cnhors  one  of  the 
bridges  ovbr  the  Lot  i»  surmounted  by 
three  gnte-towera  to  defend  the  approach 
to  the  town  :  Murmf'a  Haodbook  for 
FniQce,PartI,p.  282,ed.l882.  Judging 
from  a  phoU^raph  the  effect  of  these 
towera,    placed    nt   mt«rvaU,    ia     very 


■  CajIiu,  B«cue3  d'Antiquiti^  toms 
Vn  (Supplement  pobliahed  poBthumouB- 
ly).  pp.  297-302,  Planches  LXXXV, 
LXXXVl,  "  I'une  fwt  voir  I' Arc  apria  aa 
reatauratiun,  I'autre  le  pT^sente  tel  que 
Blondel  Ta  trouvt"  At  p.  299  «[.  there 
ia  a  long  eitraot  from  Blondel,  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  proportions  of  the 
Arcti ;  he  also  noUcea  the  addition  mode 
on  its  summit.  "  Ce  quiestsur  I'attique 
eat  im  ouvrttge  dee  Hodernes,  qui  dum 
iea  guerres  s'en  sont  sarvis  pour  la  ddCenne 
du  pasaage  de  la  fiviire  de  Charentc,  au 
miheu  de  laquelle  oet  Arc  eat  plaotc." 
See  Bloodera  Coura  d' architecture,  chap. 
XV,  liv.  I,  quoted  by  De  CrazaoDes,  Op. 
citab  p>  91  ;  Bourignon,  Lea  Antiquitia 
de  SaiatuDge,  pp.  73,  76-78.  De  la  Sau- 
v.igi^ra  eipreesea  a  different  opinion, 
Kecucil  d'Antiquitea  dana  lea  Oaulea, 
p.  61  aq. 

^  The  present  stooe  bridge  conaiata  of 
thrM  arclMi  i  il  waa  sracted  immediately 


after  the  demolition,  in  1880,  o{  a  ana- 
pneion  bridge  which  abowed  signs  of 
inBBCurity ;  the  latter  appears  in  the 
Pinto  "Pont  de  Saintas"  fadng  p.  17, 
Histuiro  MoDumentala  de  la  Chafente 
Infcrieure,  Ac,  published  1848. 

*  For  Inmbert's  bridge  at  Saintea  aee 
Viollet-le-Duc,  DicUonnaire  raiaonnf  da 
l-Architocture,  Plate,  vol.  VIl,  p.  £32, 
a.v.  Pont.  The  statement  ta  the  tett 
ccnceming  London  Bridge  i>  not  strictly 
coirect ;  laaniberi:  n  as  recommended  aa 
an  architect  by  the  king,  but  there  t*  no 

Eroof  that  his  advice  was  foUowad.  The 
etter  Hisaive  to  the  Mayor  and  Citizens 
beging  thus  :—  Considering  how  the  Lord 
in  a  short  time  hath  wrought  in  regard  to 
the  Bridges  of  Xainctas  and  Rocbelle  hy 
the  great  care  and  pains  of  our  faithful, 
leamud  and  worthy  Clerk,  Isenbert  (sic), 
Master  of  the  Schools  of  Xainctaa  :  We, 
therefore,  by  the  advice  of  our  Beverend 
Father  in  Christ,  Hubert  (Walter)  Aroh- 
bialion  of  Cantorbuiy,  and  that  of  othera, 
have  desired,  directed  and  enjoined  him 
to  use  his  best  endeavours  in  building 
your  Bri<ige  for  your  benefit  and  Uiat  of 
the  public  :  Chronicles  of  London  Bridge 
by  an  Aiitiqunry  (the  late  Mr.  Bichard 
'HioniEon  of  the  London  Itutitation),  pp. 
70-7S.     In  the  Library  of  the  Corponbon 
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In  its  original  position  the  Arc-de-Triomphe,  so  called, 
bad  one  fa9ade  turned  towards  the  city  and  the  other 
towards  the  suburb.  The  following  are  the  chief  measure- 
ments : — breadth  45  feet ;  depth  10  feet ;  height  from  base 
of  pilasters  to  attic,  38  feet;  the  former  rest  on  a  atylobate 
21  feet  high.  The  top  of  the  monument  is  now  protected 
ag^nst  rain  by  a  sheet  of  zinc.  As  the  building  appears 
in  the  frontispiece  of  Chaudruc  de  Oazannes,  the  pro- 
portions strike  the  observer  as  very  incorrect ;  the  arches 
are  too  broad,  and  the  columns  too  low  ;  but  these  faults 
are  remedied  by  the  stereobate  or  continuous  pedestal, 
which  gives  sufficient  elevation.^ 

It  should  be  observed  that  there  were  two  semi-circular 
archways  here,  for  ingress  and  egress,  as  in  the  Porte 
GaUo-Bomdne  at  Langres,  and  the  Portes  Saint  Andr^ 
and  d'Arroux  at  Autun  still  existing,  and  also  at  Merida 
(Emerita),  as  shown  by  coins.' 

We  should  notice  the  great  nnmber  of  pilasters, 
as  a  striking  characteristic  of  Eoman  architecture,  I 
have  already  directed  attention  to  this  feature  in  the 
Gates  at  Langres,  and  in  the  frequent  imitation  of  it  by 
the  builders  of  the  Cathedral  there.'  Of  these  omamente 
there  are  twenty-four  on  the  first  story,  two  at  right 
angles  to  each  other  being  placed  at  the  corners  of  the 
three  piers  that  support  the  arches  and  entablature.  In 
the  second  story  it  seems  that  there  were  eight  pilasters, 

at  tha  OuildhaU  &  magnificoit  cop;  of  el^ftnce  tbat  we  admira  at  Antun  :  Be* 

this  work  may  be  coDBUlted  ;  it  ia  "  in-  my  Paper  on  the   Antiqnitieg   ot  that 

laid,  illustrated  and  anlarged,"  place,  ArchseoL  Joum.  toL  XL,  p.  31, 

Sir  Symonda  D'Ewee'  eitracts  from  the  and  wcxidcut  of  tJi«  Porto  d'Arroux. 
Becorde,   Harleian.  MSS.,  no  86,  p.  1  a  :  *  ArclueoL  Joum.,  loo.  dtat,  note  i. 

the  title  of  this  Tolume  of  HSS.  in  the  The  gate  at  Merida  haa,  I  preaume,  been 

Britiah  Museum  te  Collectanea  ei  Rotulia  demoliehed.  ae  It  does  not  appear  in  tha 

in  ArcEuTia  Turria  LondonieiiBiH  Temp.  engravinga  of  ancient  builduiga    which 

Joh.  et  Hen.  III.     No.  86  it  copied  from  aurrouDd  the  PlaDo  Toposrafico  ;  Pin- 

the  origins]    document   in  Latin,  moat  toreeco  ds  la  Cuidad  de  Merida  con  todoe 

probably  preserTed  at  the  Record  Office.  loe    Honumentos   mas   natablea    de    la 

Notea  and  Queriea,  2nd  aeiiea,  vol.  IX,  Antiguedad,  LeTantado  y  liti^raSado  per 

^   i.n  __   ,T^...  ,n    ,^»„      ™.        ...  D.  Jo«fi  Lopez  Alegria,  A  ioiciatiTa  de  D. 
Rafael  PuUdo,  1878 :  but  a  plate  of  the 

□  P.  Cunningham's  Hand-  coin  referred  to  above  is  given.     Laborde, 

book  of  London  Paat  and  Present,  p.  297,  Voyage  pittoreaque  et  biat«Hque  da  I' 

where  it  ia  stated  that  laambard  built  Eepagne,  includea  Herida  in  hia  Dcecrip* 

the    first    Lundng     bridge.     Many     in-  Ijon    de    I'Eatremadunt.    tome    II,     pp. 

tereating  details  are  also  mentioned.  lOS-116,  pla.  CXLV-CLXV  ;  there  is  no 

'  However,  we  must  admit  that  the  detailed  account  of  Kuman  walls   and 

Arch  at  Saintce  will  not  auBtain  a  com-  gatea. 

pariaon  with  some  other  moDuments  of  *  My  paper  on  Langree  and  Besan^n, 

the  same  kind.    It  ia  "  a  heavy  pile  of  Arclueol.  Joum.,  voL  SLIII  p.  Bl,  seq., 

masonry,"  deficient  in  the  symmeljy  and  and  note  1  on  the  latter  page. 
TOI-  XLtV.  Z 
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two  at  each  of  the  four  corners  of  the  monument ;  but 
the  photograph  does  not  show  them  aa  clearly  as  in  the 
former  case. 

The  etJifice  is  built  with  stones  of  the  country,  three, 
four  or  five  feet  in  length,  two  or  three  in  height ;  they 
are  quadrangular,  and  arranged  in  regular  horizontal 
courses.  It  is  best  seen  from  the  Eue  Arc  de  Triomphe, 
leading  directly  to  Notre  Dame  (Sainte  Marie),  because 
on  the  side  next  to  the  river  it  is  obscured  by  the  foliage 
of  other  trees  and  of  poplars,  which,  as  every  traveller 
knows,  are  inevitable  in  France.  But  this  interference 
with  the  view  is  not  the  only  injury  done  to  the  Roman 
giant,  who  in  old  times  stood  out  so  prominently,  be- 
striding the  bridge  over  the  Charente.  If  the  stones  had 
been  carefully  numbered,  and  replaced  in  position,  the 
structure  need  not  have  suffered  much  more  than  our 
Marble  Arch,  which  has  been  transported  safely  for  a 
longer  distance,  viz.,  from  Buckingham  Palace  to  Oxford 
Street.  Unfortunately,  in  some  cases  the  masons  at 
Saintes  substituted  new  wort  for  old;  thus  the  inscriptions 
have  been  mutilated,  and  the  oz-heads  have  disappeared, 
which  (see  De  Crazanne's  engraving)  decorated  both 
facades — three  on  each,  between  the  pilasters  aiid  in  a 
line  with  their  capitals,  sculptured  as  in  the  metopes  of  a 
Doric  frieze.'      He  compares  two  examples  of  the  same 

'  De  Crazannn,  AntiquiUs  de  Saiotes,  la  Ouile,  p.   12,  Chef^  Santona— CON'- 

Frontupiece  :  under  the  Arch  two  coins  TOVTOS.     TSte  jeuoe,  nue,   k  dr.    R. 

of   the    Sontonei   nre    engniied.      The  Loup  li  droite,  adoeaffuun  wbre;  dMBOiu 

Btfttsmeiit  quoted  from  him  in  the  teit  bucnine.     Of.  Hucher,  L'  Art  Oanloia,  ou 

mny,  perhaps,    miBlead.    We  must   re-  Lee  Qauloia  d'aprts  leura  MfidMUea,  PL 

member  that  the  Bucmnijm  is  not  found  I,  PI.  20,  fig.  1  CONOVTOS.    Ibid,  Table 

in  the  0 reek  Doric,  properly  Bpeaking,  aa  du  Teste,  Ixiup.sjmboIeBi    ' 


m.  Bud  in  d'argent    de    rAquitaine,    p.    26,    Loup 

Sicilj  ;  but  onl;  in  later  eiamples.    Sir  bramaDt,  pi.  SO,  No.  9.     For  Suerant  t. 

W.  Chambera,  On  Ciril  Architecture,  edit.  ibwi  lode^  des  legendes,  tc,  a. v.   loetead 

Owilt,  vol.  I,   p.  191,  in  his  chapter,  Of  of  nONTOVTOS  weBometimeameet  with 

the  Doric  order,  describaB  this  ornament :  CONOVTOS.      The     Wraniun    here, 

"  The  metope  19  square,   and   enriched  though  on  a  very  Bmall  acsie,  is  better 

with  a  buH'BBhull, adorned  with  garlands  oiecuted     thau    in     the    didracbma     irf 

of  beads,  in  imitation  of  thofs  on  the  Alexander  the  Qreat,  aaid  to  luve  been 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Tonana,  at  the  foot  of  struck  at  Amphipolia  :  aee  Catalogue  of 

the   Capitol  :"  see  jilate  facing  p.   185.  Oreek  Coina    in    the    British   Muaeum, 

The  remaina  of  this  building  are  usuall;  Macedonia  ;  cf.   ibid.   Italy,   Bnittii,    p. 

raJled  the  Temple  of  Veepasian  by  recent  Z2i,  No.  49,  where  the  right  horn  ia  bent 

arohaiologiate.  downwarda.     Mionnet,  tome  S,  Table  de« 

I  have  noticed  a  curioue   coincidence  Matjiree,  a.v,  ;  Athena,  II,  134  ;    Luceria 

with  the  ox-head  on  the  Arch  at  Saint«a  ;  Apuliic  I,  133. 

the  Bome  device  appears  on  a  copper  coin  The  name  of  the  first  lettm-  in  the 

of  the  SanloneB  in  my  jiosseMion  :  RoDin  Hebrew  alphabet,  altph,  in  said  to  mean 

et  Feuaideat,  Catalogue  de  Mtdaillns  de  an  ox,  and  the  chanclo-  ia  somewhat 
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ornament  at  Nimes,  one  on  a  gate  of  the  Corinthian 
order,'  and  the  other  at  the  entrance  to  the  Amphitheatre. 
Some  suppose  that  the  bucrania  commemorate  a  sacrifice 
of  bulla  at  the  dedication  of  the  monument,  which  agrees 
with  the  title  in  the  frieze  SACEEDOS  ROMAE  ET 
AVGVSTI  AD  ARAM  QUAE  EST  AD  CONFLVENTEM.» 
When  these  victims  were  offered  to  Cybele,  the  rite  was 
called  taurobolium, — a  word  which  only  occurs  in 
Epigraphy.* 

It  remains  to  discuss  the  inscriptions  on  the  Arch; 
we  shall  soon  see  that  they  present  many  points  of 
interest.  In  transcribing  them  1  follow  Bourignon's 
Eecherches  Topographiques,  Historiques,  Militaires  at 
Critiques  sur  les  Antiquity  de  la  province  de  Saintonge, 
because  hia  copy  seems  to  be  most  carefully  made,  and 
his  book  was  published  in  the  year  IX  of  the  first  French 


like  thia  uiizoal's  bead  ;  in  the  correit- 
ponding  PhoeniciaDletterthoreeembloDce 
IB  Btill  cloeer  :  Ke;,  Od  the  Alphabet,  p. 
19,  md  Plate  I,  p.  30.  Ueoce  this  em- 
blem seems  to  have  been  adopteil  t« 
represeat  leaming  ;  andtre  maj,  perhnpa, 
thus  account  far  the  fact  that  the  Palace 
of  the  Uoivereity  at  Padua  is  called  II  Bo 
{the  BvU)  :  Hurray's  Handbook  for  Nor- 
thern Italy. 

>  De  Crazannes,  Op.  citat.,  p.  64.  We 
Snd  the  bucranium  in  tbe  eDtnUaturo 
over  the  three  cotuDiDa  of  the  temple  of 
Veapusinn  at  Rome  which  are  bo  well 
knuwn  by  reproductions  in  mininture ; 
at  Tivoli,  where  it  is  inBerted  between 
featooDB  of  floweia  ;  also  in  fmgmenlH  of 
the  temple  of  VeBta  at  Rome,  receutly 
brougbt  to  light :  Professor  Middlelon, 
Arcbieologi*,  IfSe,  vol  XLIX,  p.  ZW, 
figures  on  p.  397.  In  these  three  cases 
tbe  order  ia  Corinthian. 

'  Tbia  eiphuiation  is  confirmed  by  tbe 
poaition  which  the  ox-head  occupies  in  the 
frieze  of  the  temples  of  Vespasian  and 
Teata  ;  it  ia  placed  amongst  aacrilicial 
impleroenta — knife  (probably  Beceapita). 
haiomer,  pateia,  flamen's  cap,  vaae  (pra«- 
fericulum]  and  branch  for  sprinkling  holy 
water,  Comp.  Theophraatus,  Characteree, 
cap.  XVIII,  nfpl  MiNpofiAoTi^fu.  He 
Baya  that  the  vain  man  when  he  has 
Bacrificed  a  bull,  binds  large  Blleta  roHnd 
tlie  fore  part  of  hia  head,  and  nails  it  up 
in  front  on  the  wall,  bo  that  thuao  wbo 
enter  may  see  that  he  haa  aaeriliced  a 
bull.  (t4  rpaiittaiiltior  itanTiKfiii  tSi 
tlffWou  TpwrtrnttiXfiatu,  miitiiam  luyiKoti 
nptniv")'     &««  the  Dote  in  Sheppard's 


othen 

I  am  indebted  to  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Watkius  Llojd  for  some  remarka  on  this 

"  De  Vit  boa  a  copious  article  on 
latiToboli-am ;  he  givea  another  form 
tavropotiuvi  from  Griiter  and  Muratori, 
and  the  derivatives  laurobUinit,  (auro- 
tiulinui,  iavrobolior  and  taarobolat.  Ho 
compares  crioboliuni,  olieriug  of  a  ram  to 
Atya,  a  youth  beloved  by  Cybele  ;  and 
deBCiibes  at  length  tbe  mnnner  in  which 
the  ceremony  wsa  performed.  The  word 
taurobolivm  ia  used  Bpecially  with  re- 
fereuce  to  Cybele,  but  it  is  also  appbed 
to  the  worahip  of  other  deities,  aa  we 
learn  from  inacriptionB.  M.  Audiat, 
Kpigraphie  Santone  et  AuniBieune,  p.  25 
su.,  says  "Jetrouveau  Mua6e  plusieura 
dlbris  portant  la  tcto  de  laureau  entour^ 
de  bandelettea  et  accompagnee  de  la  harp6 
ISfWTi),  reatea  certaina  d'uu  taurobole." 
He  cites  as  an  authority  Venantiua 
Fortunatus,  Biahop  of  Poitiers,  and  adds 
an  extract  from  FontenelJe,  Hiatoire  dee 
Oraclea,  chapitre  IV. 

Adolphe  Joanne's  Guide,  Provence, 
Alpes  Maritimee,  Corae,  a, v.,  Tain,  Di- 
partement  de  la  Drome,  p.  II,  edit. 
1877,  i^ur  la  plice  de  rH3tel-de-Ville,  on 
remarque  an  aut«l  nuti(|Ui!  ou  tiurobole 
(mon.  hist.),  ulovo  en  I'aii  184,  sous  la 
rigne  de  I'empcreur  Commode,  en 
rhonneur  de  Cjbiie  .  .  Sur  la  face 
principale  est  sculpUe  uno  ti'te  de  taui^ 
eau  ;  sur  celle  de  dr.,  une  tC'te  de  bclier  ; 
BUT  cetle  de  g.,  le  couteau  du  vioUmaiie. 
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Republic,  consequently  long  before  the  removal  mentioned 
above.' 

Inscriptions  of  the  attic,  on  the  side  next  to  the  town : 
1 

GERMANICO-      .      .      .      .      eI*      tI'      AVO*      F' 

DIV   AVGV8T"   NEP"      D PBONEP'AVaVRI* 

FLAM*  AVGVST-  COS"  n~I.  P.  H. 
2 

OAE  .    .    ,  DI.  G-  F-  V * 

PONTIF*  MAXS'  COS-  UU'  IMP.  VIU.  TKB  .  P   .   .    .   . 
3 

AESARI 

AVQ-  NEP.  dIv  .  IVLI* 
PONTIPICl'  AVGVBI-  * 

Inscription  of  the  frieze,  on  the  side  next  to  the  town : 
First  line  c"  i.  livs"  c  ivlI-  o.  tvanevnI.  f.  kvfvs'  c- 

I IS'  NEPOS  EPO vIdI'  PRO. 

Second  line  sacerdos"  romae-  et  avgvbtI*  ad,  a 

D* E.  TEM.  PRA.  F    .    ,    .    V."   FABRV.".' 

Inscription  of  the  frieze,  on  the  side  next  to  the  suburb  : 
First  hue  C"  ivli-  q-  ivli-  o.  tvanevnI*  F'  rv  .  .  S'C  ivlI" 

GEO.  DMON  .  .  NBP08  '  EPOISOROVIdI*  PRON. 

Second  line  .  .  .  .  c gvsti  .  .  .  am-  q  .  .  e-est- 

ad.  confl.  ent  .  .  "  praefectvs  '  f  .  rv.  *  d. 
Expansions. 
(Attic). 
1. 
Germanico  Caesari,  Tiberii  Augusti  fiUo, 
Divi  Augusti  nepoti,  Divi  Juli  pronepoti,  ' 
Auguri,  Flamini  Augusti,  Consuli  aecundum, 
Imperatori  secundum. 

1  Bouriguon,  whow  book  is  of  quarto  M.  Audiat,  p.  12,  hM  co[aed  the  Id< 

UM,  priuts  the  ItucriptEoDs  on  a  Wger  scriptiona  m  the?  dow  appear  after  the 

ebeet.  nith  quotationB  &om  Gruter  at  Uie  recoDstniction  in  the  Aroh.   No.    1    ii 

back  to  support  hia  eiplanationB.  tolerably    well    preBerred  ;  of    No.    2 

'Following  M.  Audiat,  Op.  dt&L,  p.  PONTIF"  MA.  and  of  Na  8  LI,..VHI 

13,  in  Uiia  line  I  have  aubetitiited  Q  for  are  all  the  letters  that  remaJD.     Ibid.  p. 

C,  on  account  of  the  name  AVQVSTI.  14.      On  compmnd  qa'avac  le  pea  de 

>  I  have  placed  Noa.  1,  2,  8  TerUcall;,  caractiree  qui  Bubaistent,  il  «et  difficile  de 

owing  to  tbe  limited  apace  in  an  ootaTO  hasarder  une   Butta  interpi4tatton   que 

pue  ;  Uieorigiitala  are  arranged  horizon-  I'interpT^tion  donn^  per  lea  &ainiiie 

taUy.  HDtSrieura. 

De  Crazannes,  p.   94,   Mja  "Cea  in-  'The  degree  of  relntioiubip  ie  some- 

■criptiona  (i.e.  both  on  the  attic  and  on  tJmea  traced  even  further  back,  for  we 

the  frieze)  aont  £galement  gravfea  but  lea  find  in  the  pedigreea  of  Roman  emperon, 

deux  facee  du  moQument,  du  cGt^  de  la  inscribed   on    public  buildings,  abnepot 

Tille  et  du  faubourg."  (son   of   great-gnuidBQii),    and    adn^ot 
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2. 
Tiberio  Caesari,  Divi  August!  filio, 
Augusto,  Fontifici  Maxsunio, ' 
Consul:  quartum,  Imperatori  octavum, 
Tribuniti&  potestate     .... 

3. 
Druso  Caesari,  Tiberii  August! 
Filio,  Divi  Augusti  nepoti, 
Divi  Juli  pronepoti, 
Pontifici,  Auguri. 

(Frieze.) 
Oaius   Julius,    Caii   Juli    Ottuaneuni    filius,   Eufus ;  C. 
Juli  Gededmonis  nepos,  Epotsorovidi  proiiepos,  eacerdos 
Eoraae  et  Augusti  ad  aram   quae   est   ad  confluentem, 
Praefectus  fabrflm  dedicavit. 

Translahons. 
1. 
To  Gennanicus  Caesar,*   son  of   Tiberius  Augustus, 
grandson  of  the  divine  Augustus,  great  grandson  of  the 
divine  Julius,  Augur,  Flamen  of  Augustus,  Consul  for  the 
second  time,  Imperator  for  the  second  time, 
2. 
To  Tiberius    Caesar,    son  of   the    divine    Augustus, 

r.  RoMlni,  L.   AXSIVS  L.  F,   "  d'ttprte  I'sodeniie 

,  entsDlacure  o*   '""   "  — "           ""    "    ""    ■""'            "        "    " 

Marco  Aurelia  ,    „  . , 

Ct    Orelli,     CoUsctio     loKriiitioDum  Toulouse,   Cktaloguo  dm  Aatiquitlg   et 

Lotinarum,  C.  II,  Uonumenta  Hiitorica,  dee    Objets   d'Art,     p.     GO,    No.    116, 

NtH.  867,  873  and  887  ;  Msrcue  Aureliua  VXSORia    "  Dons  quelquea  ioBCriptioiw 

ii  called  the  i^m^io$,  and  Commodui  the  de  Pompfi,   on   trouve  %alement  taxto 

adnepoi,  of  Nerra.   Ataepot  a  oolj  uioUior  pour     nao."     Sacam,    Eptgnphia    de 

iona  of  the  latter  term,  and  coTrapond*  LuchoD,  p.  SS,  luacriiition  found  at  St. 

with   atavtu   in    the   aeceoding   acole :  Bertrand    de    Commingea,    "  BontOexii, 

Diotioaarjr  of  Antiquities,  b.v.  Cognati,  Sembtxton[it}uaori." 

genealogical  table,  pi  310.  *  We  regtu^l  thie  Arch  at  Suutes  with 

'  Maxumta,  the  arcliaimi  for  mozimul,  additional  intenat,  because  it  beara  the 

is  common  enough ;  but  nuvanmia    ia  name  of  the  azcelleut  Prince,  whoa  the 

nnusual.    Frofessor  Key,  On  the  Alpha-  RomanB    idolized   and    comparsd    with 

bet,  p.  tOS,  eiplaina  as  followB.    Before  Aleionder  tlie  Qreat.     In  a  nicked  age 

the  employment  b;  the  Qreeka  of   tlie  tliat  suffered  under  the  tyrant  Tiberius, 

character  ^  the;  represented  ita  sound  the  virtuous    character  o{   Germanicua 

b;   XX,  and    the    Romans  copied   this  eeema  "  like  some  bright  augel  o'er  the 

practice;  hence  we  find  in  inscriptions  darkling  scene."    Tacitus,  AnnaU,  n  78 

MAISVUVS,    PROXSVMVS,   4c,  ;  in  Et   enint   qui  foiman,  oatatem,   genuE 

coins  AX3IV3  tor  AX1V3  ;  and  in  t^e  mortis.  .  .magDiAlexandrifatiaadaeqi 

Hedicean     US.    of     Virgil      EXSESA  rent  .  . .  Bed  hunc  mitem  eiga  amicos 

.Xneid    VIII,    418),     EXSVIT     (ibid  modicum  voluptetum,  uno  aatnmonio' 

567).     Cf.  Cohen,  H£daillee  Consulaiires,  certis  liberis  egisse. 
No.  22  Alia,  p^SGsq.,  Legend  otRevena, 


■.;,  Google 
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Augustus,    Chief  Pontiff,  Consul    for   the  fourth  time, 
Imperator  for  the  eighth  time,  holding  Tribunitiau  power. 


3. 

To  Drusus  Caesar,  son  of  Tiberius  Augustus,  grandson 
of  the  divine  Augustus,  great  grandson  of  the  divine 
Julius,  Pontiff,  Augur. 

CaiuB  Julius  Emus,  son  of  Caius  Julius  Ottuaneunus, 
grandson  of  Caiua  Juhus  Gededmon,  great  grandson  of 
Epotsorovidus,  priest  of  Rome  and  Augustus  at  the  altar 
which  is  near  the  confluence,  as  General  of  Engineers, 
has  dedicated  this  monument. 

In  the  third  Inscription  we  may  observe  that  the 
relationships  by  consanguinity  and  by  adoption  are 
expressed  alike.'  Drusus  was  son  of  Tiberius  for  the 
former  reason,  and  grandson  of  Augustus  for  the  latter. 
The  frequency  of  adoption  under  the  Empire  is  testified 
by  Epigraphy  as  well  as  History;  and  the  readers  of 
Tacitus  know  it  from  the  common  occurrence  of  the 
termination  arms,  as  in  Octavianus,  Seianus,  Trajanus, 
added  to  the  nomen  gentile.  Hence  we  account  for  the 
numerous  allusions  to  this  practice  in  the  New  Testament, 
where  it  is  called  inoBtaia?  I  will  only  remark  in  passing, 
that  the  inscribed  monuments  by  this  undesigned 
coincidence  supply  an  argument  to  corroborate  the 
sacred  text. 

The  names  of  four  generations  appear  ou  the  frieze. 
Those  of  the  dedicator  are  altogether  Roman ;  his  father 
and  grandfather  have  a  Roman  nomen  and  prsenomen,  to 
which  a  Gallic  cognomen  is  appended,  but  his  greats 
grandfather  is  mentioned  as  a  Gaul  without  any  admixture 
of  a  foreign  element.  This  gradual  change  marks  the 
progress  which  the  civilization  of  the  conquering  race 

1  So  TibeiiuactlUAuguxtua  bis  father,  Ji(HLfa/i(r   'AMS    i   nrip.     Ibid,   v,   23 

Mid  LiriiL  nod   himself  parents  of  Ger-  (Conybeare  and  Howson,  Life  and  Epistles 

maciiuus ;  in   both   coses    he    refera    to  of  St,  Paul,  voV  11,  p.  213,  Sto.  editioD, 

adoption,  Tadtus,  Annuls,  IK,  12,  Patria  note  3),  and   IX,   i.     Oalatianp,   IV,  5. 

Bui    legatiim     atque    ajnicum      Piaoncm  Ephfsiiuia,   I,  5,  'Hv  a-ydnjwpoopl.rBi  flfiSt 

fuissc.     Ibid.   Vo«  vero   et  liberoa  Oer-  (ii  uioBfo-lo*,  wbicU  Koppe  b^j'b  isequiva- 

manici  et    noa    parentes  justis   solatiis  lent  to  rpoophas  iiarxoitincurSiu  ti^i  t^khi 

odS^t^.  tdtrav.    EltnroUiffdeUj  Middle  voice,  to  make 

'  Homana,  VIII,  IS,  'On  71*1  (Aifif"  one's  own,  in  ClassioRl  Greek  U  used  for 

wrniui  im\tiat    wii-ir    fis    ^^v,    oW.*  adopting  a  son, 
IkAfirri  iTFtv^M  ulaitalia  [aooahip),  iy  i,  ^illl' 
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was  making  amidst  their  semi-barbarous  subjects.  Cuius 
Jtdius  seem  to  be  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  greatest  of 
the  Eomana,  just  as  in  our  time  children  are  often 
christened  by  the  name  of  some  distinguished  statesman 
or  other  celebritj'.  I  have  searched  the  copious  hsts  in 
Gruter's  Collection,  Hubner's  British  Inscriptions  and 
Zeuss'  Grammar,  but  have  not  found  a  close  parallel  to 
these  Celtic  appellations,  Ottuaneunus,  Gededmon  and 
Epotsorovidus.'  M.  Audiat,  in  his  Epigraphie  Santone 
et  Aunisienne,  p.  15,  mentions  a  fragment  of  a  stone 
found  in  building  the  walls  of  the  hospital  at  Saintes 
which  contained  onnetodvbni,  somewhat  like  the  first 
name ;  it  may  remind  us  of  dvbnorex  on  coins  for 
Dumnorix,'  and  Cogidumnus  in  Tacitus,  Agricola,  cap. 


'  Some  English  BchoUre  have  auppoaed 
that  there  U  a  Buque  element  in  these 
names,  but  the  French  antiquaries  whom 
I  oonaulted  agree  in  thinking  them  to  be 
Celtic.  The  AbW  F.  Hariape,  who  ro- 
■ideB  at  LarTeeaore.  near  Bayonne,  and 
■peaks  the  fonner  language,  aaya  in  reply 
to  mj  enquirieB,  "  J'ai  le  regret  de  youa 
dire  qu'  ii  n'  yd  oucun  mot  dans  ta 
Ungue  baaque  qui  le  rapprocbe  loAnie  de 
loin  des  mote  que  voua  me  eitea  "  This 
gentleman's  name  ia  almost  identical 
with  one  that  occurs  in  an  inncription  at 
Ardiige,  "rive  droits  de  la  Oaroune,  au 
bord  de  la  voie  de  Toulousa  )i  Dax  "  (not 
to  be  confounded  with  the  Dt^partment 
AriigB), 

NNI'  DANNONIA 

HAR3PI-  FIUA 

V-  S-  L-  M 
tCoachach,  op.  oitat.,  p.  43  sq. 
We  are,  of  couree,  more  Ukely  to  find 
words  derived  from  this  source  in  Homaa 
monuments  farther  South,  iu  the  Pyrenees 
and  their  neighbourhood  :  Sacaze.  ibid., 
chapitre  premier,  Le  Dieu  Iliion,  eep.  p. 
23.  IL,  dans  oertaina  dialectes  de  cette 
Iwigue.  signifie  vUU.  Comp.  my  Paper 
on  Antiquities  in  the  South  West  of 
Fnince,  ArchieoL  Joum.,  vol.  XXXVi, 
pp.  4,  8-10  i  ILVRO  now  Oloron,  and 
RITSEH  now  Erret^u,  occur  in  iuscrip- 

The  ueareit  name  that  I  know  to 
OededmoD  Ls  Caedmon,  "  father  of 
English  Bong,"  who,  according  to  Vener- 
able Beds,  was  divinely  inspired  to  writ* 
poems  on  religious  subjecto  ;  Hiatoriae 
Eoclesiasticae  Gentis  Anglonim,  lib.  IV, 
cap.  £XIV,  Cnedmonia  donum  canendi, 
Somnio  revelatum,  Ommbua  probatum, 
in  Honumenta  Hiihniea  Britaoniee,  pp. 


237-239.     Proteosor  Rhya,  in  a  letter  to 
me,  compares    with    We  decleniion   of 

Qededmo,  gededmonis,  the  Qaulish  name 
Segomon  gen.  Segomonis. 

EpotsoroviduB  in  the  Snt  two  syllablea 
reaemblea  Eporedoru,  mentioned  by 
Cajsar,  Bell.  Qa!L,  Ub.  VII,  cc.  3fl,  *0, 
6i,  6B,  83,  67,  76  (war  with  Vercinge- 
totii),  but  not  included  in  Qliick's  work, 
entitled  Die  bei  (^us  Julius  Csesar 
vorkommenden  Kelljacheu  Namen.  £pa 
seems  to  mean  haree  ;  comp.  Oreek 
IfTOf,  Latin  equus,  ecus  (with  the 
common  interchange  of  the  sounds  P 
and  K) ;  ao  Pliny,  Nat  Hist.,  Ub.  Ill,  c. 
17,  a.  21,  i  123,  ed.  Sillig,  says  Eporediaa 
Galli  lionos  equorum  domitoree  voeant : 
we  have  also  Eporedia,  urbs  in  Salasras 
od  Duriam  fluvium,  now  Ivrea  ia  Pied- 
mont. Vidai  may  contain  the  root  of 
Greek,  Itiiv  glBo,  Lat.  video,  Eug.  vtil,  vial. 
Germ,  wtuen.  Then  Epotaoroviiiiia  would 
have  nearly  the  aame  signiSoation  as  the 
Homeric  epitheU  of  beroea,  Iwwitatiot, 
tamer  of  horses,  and  IrrWiii.  Such  an 
ei[jlanatian  is  supported  by  the  frequent 
recurrence  of  thin  animal  upon  Gallic 
coins.  However,  I  only  propose  thia 
interpretation  as  a  conjecture,  because  I 
cannot  account  for  the  middle  Hyllablm 

*  What  remains  of  the  inscription  a 
thus  given  by  H.  Audiat, 

ONNETODVBNI 
AEFECTO ■ FABRVM'  THIB 
AD  ■  CONFLVENTEM "  C  . 
Bulletin  Uonumental,  X,  G40. 

Qliick,  op.  dtat,  p.  63,  note  1,  reads 
the  first  line  CONNETODVBNI  ;  he 
alao  propoaes  CONNETO  DVBNI  (filio). 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  title  of  the 
dedicator  of  the  Arab  at  Stuntea,  iVc^wtut 
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xiv.,  and  probably  in  the  inscription  discovered  at 
Chicbester  now  at  Goodwood,  whicb  has  been  the  subject 
of  much  discussion.' 

7b  bt  tmUimud.) 


fabrim,  and  the  phnuK  Ad  Con/lutntaii 
are  mpeated  here. 

Id  Cnur,  BeU.  OaJL  Til,  8  (acconnt 
of  the  masBtcra  of  Romtn  mtueni  at 
Oenabum,  OrleauB),  the  common  reading 
IB  ConetoduDiu,  (ud  edit.  Oudendorp 
'shows  the  vuiao  lectiones  ;  Oliiok,  follovr- 
ing  A  Piuis  M3.,  prefers  Conconnet')- 
dumniu,  coupounded  of  cuu'CODOet, 
conBentieiu  concOTs  (of.  Greek  iron^o- 
yiyrianti),  and  dumnus-dubnus,  used  like 
Oreek  fioilui  with  intensive  meaning,  e-g- 
Ba^Kjipo!,  immensely  rioh,  BaBvin-iayai, 
with  great  poBseasioas  ;  bo  UiAtthe  whole 
word  signiSes  lolda  ixmooTB.  Qliick 
discusiee  ConooDnetodunmus  veij  EuU;, 
with  meny  references  and  examples  from 
other  Ungusges,  pp.  flS-8S.  Jh^aia, 
which  IB  here  a  terminatioQ,  often  appears 
at  the  beginning  of  a  name,  e.g. 
DVBNOTALI  ■  F(ilio),  in  the  inscription 
at  Epinal :  my  P^mt  on  l^ngree  and 
Beaanfon,  AruuBol.  Jonm.,  voL  XLIII, 
p  110  »q.  See  Bvans,  Ancient  BritiBh 
Coins,  TogodumnuB,  son  of  Cunobeline, 
died  A.D.  13,  pp.  23S,  201 ;  Dubnovel- 
launiu,  pp.  198<S0S ;  PL  IV,  Nos.  S-12  ; 
DVMNO  CO  VEROS  l^jend,  p.  408,  PI. 
XVII,  No.  1  ;  DVMN0VEK03  legend, 
p.  408,  PI.  X.VII,  Na  2  ;  DVMN  legend, 
p.410,  PLXVn,No.  3. 


'  L.a.,  QiiEedam  ciTitatea  Co^mnno 
regi  donataa  (is  ad  noabwn  usque 
memoriam  (fldissimiis  mansit) ;  see  the 
notes,  critlcBl  and  explanatory,  in  Orelli's 
edition. 

Hilbner,  Inscripijones  Britanniae 
Latinae,  p.  18  sq.,  lodei  III,  Cognom- 
ina  virorum  et  miUierum,  *IC0]0IDVB- 
NVS]11]  ;  the  marks  indicate  tjtnlmn 
lectjonis  interpretationtsTe  incertae. 
Perhaps  we  ought  to  i*ad  Togidubnus, 
sa  the  initial  letten  are  supplied  by 
conjecture,  TIub  monument  has  excited 
int^'SBt,  because  it  is  supposed  that  we 
have  here  the  name  of  Pudens  (Ilaiiliji), 
which  occurs  in  the  SBlutations  at  the 
end  of  St  Paul's  2nd  Epistle  to  Timothy, 
IV,  21 :  Alfoid's  Qreek  Testament,  vol 
III,  Prolegomena,  chap.  IX,  j  II,  Exeur- 
Bua  on  Pudens  and  Claudia,  pp.  104]— 
106]  Conybeare  and  Hawaon,  Life  and 
Epiatlea  of  St.  Pnul,  give  the  substance 
of  Archdeacon  Williams'  pamphlet  in 
vol.  II,  p.  B94  sq.,  note  3,  8to.  edition. 
Qreat  learning  and  ingenuity  have  been 
expended  on  this  hypothesis,  but  the 
fabric  rests  on  a  foundation  by  no  means 
solid.  The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Bireh,  soon 
after  be  had  seen  and  studied  the  In- 
scription, remarked  to  me  that  it  oantaiiu 
neither  Claudia  nor  Pudens. 
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CHUECH  NOTES,  CHIEFLY  IN  BERKS,  WILTS,  AND 
OXFORD.  WITH  A  FEW  IN  SOMERSET  AKD 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

[CaatiMMdfiyim  p.  GO.) 

Catbbshau. — The  tower  is  a  modem  erection  of  brick  and  timber.  The 
aouth  door,  of  the  nave  is  excellent  Norman,  enriched  and  well  executed, 
bnt  the  aich  is  rather  less  than  a  aemicircle.  The  Houth  wall  ia  probably 
Norman  with  Perpendicular  additions.  The  arches  into  the  north  aisle 
are  also  s^mentol  upon  cylindrical  piers,  apparently  in  the  transition 
style  towards  eaily  English.  The  chancel  appears  to  have  been  Norman. 
The  south  window  ia  original.  The  south  door  modem.  The  east  window 
contains  Perpendicular  tracery  in  a  Decorated  frame.  There  is  an  early 
chapel  appended  to  the  north  aisle  in  the  Perpendicular  style,  somewhat 
earlier  than  the  aisle,  with  a  good  roof  and  2  four-centied  arches  opening 
into  the  chancel. 

Wkst  Cqallov,  Bbbes. — This  church  ia  composed  of  a  nave  and 
chancel  The  nave  has  a  good  Decorated  bell-gable  with  two  cells  and  a 
corbel  head  above  and  between  them.  The  west  window  is  a  beautiful 
loop,  cinquefoiled.  North  door  late  Norman.  South  door  Perpendicular. 
Chancel  has  an  early  English  piscina  with  a  double  howl  and  credence 
and  there  are  two  rude  brackets  for  images  on  each  side  of  the  altar. 
North  porch  is  Perpendicular,  timber  upon  stone  with  a  good  gable  front 
Font,  a  plain  Norman  cylinder  with  a  worked  edge. 

East  Ghallow,  Bbrcb. — Nave  carries  a  good  bell-gable  with  two 
carved  cells,  probably  early  English.  West  end  has  a  singular  late 
Norman  door,  now  elliptic  and  probably  always  slightly  flattened ;  on  the 
south  side  a  trefoiled  loop,  and  above  a  Perpendicular  window.  In  the 
north  wall  ia  one  trefoiled  loop,  and  a  Perpendicular  later  window. 
Three  excellent  early  English  arches  open  into  the  south  aisle  from  the 
nave,  and  one  good  Decorated  arch  from  the  chancel.  The  south  aisle  is 
late  Decorated  with  a  Norman  door.  Chancel  has  some  good  Decorated 
parts,  the  aisle  late  Perpendicular,  carrying  a  small  belfry.  East  and 
west  windows  good,  and  a  plain  north  door.  Also  an  east  door  now 
blocked  up,  and  a  square  headed  loop,  all  Perpendicular.  Font,  a  plain 
Norman  cylinder.     On  the  gable  two  crosses  in  circles,  much  injured- 

Ghabmst  Babsst,  Berkb. — Nave,  of  south  windows  one  early  Decora- 
ted, and  one  Perpendicular,  both  nnvo  and  aisle  have  a  common 
Perpendicular  battlement.  The  roof  good,  and  two  Perpendicular  arches 
open  into  the  aislft  South  door  peculiar  Ijut  excellent  Norman,  by  way 
of  drip  a  broad  flat  band  of  heads  "  jeesant  fleui  de  lys,"  between  two  rows 
VOL.  mv  2  A    '^Tc 
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door  now  closed,  with  solid  tympanum,  carved  with  a  central  fignre 
crossed  and  ideated  between  two  hippogrifia  ;  above  ia  a  flowered  band  and 
below  a  bead  moulding.  South  porch  modern.  Font,  cylindrical  bowl 
on  an  octagonal  stem  and  ba^e.  North  of  the  church  is  part  of  an  old 
house,  apparently  Decorated,  with  some  good  parts  remaining. 

Chbcebhdoh,  Oxon. — Large  church  with  a  late  tower,  nave  Perpen- 
dicular, with  original  roof  and  a  plain  but  good  Korman  arch,  opening 
into  chancel.  Chancel  spacious,  Norman,  and  ita  eastern  end  opens  by  a 
somewhat  flattened  Norman  arch  into  a  eemicircular  apse.  The  eoat 
window,  originally  Norman,  has  been  enlarged.  North  window  has  an 
early  English  or  early  Decorated  case  with  Perpendicular  tracery.  South 
window  Decorated  of  two  lights,  but  crossed  neat  its  base  by  a  transom, 
forming  in  fact  a  "low  window."  South  porch  Perpendicular.  Here 
are  some  good  croaaes  and  some  stained  glass. 

Childret,  Berks. — Tower  and  south  porch  Perpendicular.  South 
door  of  nave  round  headed  and  plain,  with  toothed  ornament  in  the  drip. 
North  doot  pointed  Norman.  In  south  wall  a  very  singular  arch  not 
much  larger  than  an  ordinary  piscina  and  rising  from  a  bracket  A 
stair  lends  from  the  transept  up  to  thia  arch,  which  resembles  in  fact  a 
email  pulpit,  probably  intended  for  the  display  of  a  relic.  South  transept 
Decorated  with  large  Perpendicular  additions  by  the  Fettiplaces,  who 
buried  here.  On  south  side  a  good  Decorated  piscina  with  a  square  head. 
North  transept  Decorated  with  Perpendicular  north  window.  A  Decora- 
ted piscina  cinquefoiled,  with  a  credence,  A  good  Decorated  arch  into 
nave  and  a  rood  staircase  whence  a  bioscope  opens  towards  the  chancel. 
At  oast  end  a  good  Decorated  recess  with  ball-flower  mouldings,  crockets 
and  finiaL  Beneath  is  an  excellent  figure  in  mail,  cross  le^ed,  and  older 
than  the  recess.  Chancel  early  Decorated,  but  much  iJtered.  Three 
early  English  scdilia,  level.  South-east  window  original  and  lower  than 
the  reat  On  north  side  near  the  altar  is  a  singular  recess  or  sepulchre 
with  a  trough,  resembling  a  lavatory,  but  without  a  vent  hole.  A 
hagioscope  into  each  transept.  Font  very  curious,  of  lead,  cylindrical, 
embossed  with  two  figures  of  bishops,  with  low  mitres  and  crooks  in  the 
right  hand,  the  bowl  rests  upon  a  stone  cylindrical  stem,  quite  plain. 
Here  are  several  brasses  and  glazed  tiles  and  some  stained  glass. 

Chilton,  Berks.— A  email  church,  not  in  good  repair.  Tower,  nave, 
south  aisle,  chancel.  Tower,  wooden  belfry  upon  stone  gable,  probably 
Perpendicular  nave.  Two  arches  into  south  aisle  are  pointed  Norman, 
with  a  pier  of  early  English  aspect.  North  door  Norman.  North  window 
late  Perpendicular.  At  north-east  angle  two  square-set  comer  buttresses, 
ending  at  level  of  window  cills,  probably  early  English.  South  aisle  a 
round-headed  door,  probably  Norman,  a  flat-topped  Decorated  window. 
Chancel  has  one  Decorated  and  one  Perpendicular  window.  Font  plain 
rude  octagon,  probably  Decorated, 

CniFPENHAM,  Wilts. — A  large  and  rather  curious  church,  well  kept, 
but  sadly  mutilated.  Tower  late  Perpendicular,  with  pretty  good 
octagonal  spire.  Half  way  up  the  spire  is  a  small  canopied  window,  in 
each  face,  and  the  canopies  are  so  connected  as  to  form  a  handsome  band. 
There  is  a  bead  at  each  angle.  West  door  rude  but  decided  early 
English,  set  in  a  Perpendicuhu  drip.     Over  west  front  various  coatB  of 
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aims  of  Hungerford.  Nave  altogether  modern  and  very  bad.  Arch 
into  cliancel  excellent  late  Korman,  with  a  very  peculiar  scallop  moulding, 
A  very  long  south  hngioacope.  East  end  of  chancel  early  Decorated, 
on  north  side  some  Norman  work  and  a.  Dccoratetl  window.  South  aide 
chiefly  Pcqiendicular.  North  transept  small  with  trace  of  a  rood  stair. 
South  aisle  Perpendicular,  but  swallowed  up  by  a  porch  and  a  chapel. 
Chapel  excellent  late  Perpendicular,  witli  the  ai-raa  and  cognizances  of  the 
Hunfj-erfords  freely  distributed.  Porch  also  late  but  good  Perpendicular. 
In  the  cliancel  over  a  north  door  is  a  curious  band  of  Perpendicular 
carving.     Font,  good  Perpendicular. 

Choibby,  Berks. — A  cross  church.  Tower,  nave,  transepts,  and 
chancel.  Tower  central,  lower  storey  Norman,  open  below,  standing  on 
four  good  plain  arches,  one  each  way.  The  upper  storey,  together  with  a 
stair  turret  capping  south  eaai  angle,  are  Decorated  additions,  in  a  dangerous 
state  and  tied  with  iron  bunds. 

Nave  Sorman,  of  unusual  length,  without  aisles.  A  good  original  south 
door  and  south  window,  the  west  window  is  Perpendicular.  Transepts 
both  Norman.  The  north  has  a  good  Norman  arch  on  east  side,  now 
blocked  up,  and  pierced  by  a  Decorated  duor ;  there  probably  was  a 
chapel  on  this  side.  Also  a  Norman  west  window,  and  a  mutilated 
Decorated  north  window.  Of  the  south  transept  the  south  and  east 
sides  have  been  rebuilt  with  Perpendicular  additions.  On  the  floor  is 
a  good  female  effigy  in  stone,  much  injured. 

The  chancel,  probably  one  of  the  finest  parochial  chancels  in  the 
kingdom,  is  a  tolerably  perfect  specimen  of  the  later  early  English  style. 
The  east  window,  especially,  contains  early  English  jambs  and  shafts, 
with  the  geometrical  tracery  of  the  early  Ducorated  period.  Upon  the 
roof  are  the  arms  of  Reading  Abbey,  but  the  old  timber  work  is  concealed 
by  a  modern  coved  ceiling.  The  original  woodeu  stalls  remain,  and 
below  the  transepts  and  the  tower  is  some  good  screen  work. 

Christian  Malfobd,  Wilts. — Tower  modern.  Nave  opens  into  south 
aisle  by  four  Decorated  arches.  North  door  late  Perpendicular,  with  an 
exterior  niche  above  it.  Chancel,  north  windows  Perpendicular,  but 
rest  on  a  Decorated  striug.  East  window  modem,  soutli  window  early 
English,  or  early  Decorated,  with  early  English  shafts  flanking  its 
recess.  South  door  Perpendicular,  as  is  an  arch  into  the  south  aisle. 
Two  early  English  or  early  Decorated  sedilia,  level ;  the  screen  good 
Perpendicular,  and  a  Decorated  arch  into  the  nave.  South  aisle  chiefly 
early  Decorated,  with  excellent  windows  and  a  jiiscina  with  a  quatrefoU 
bowl,  credence  and  canopy.  The  door  is  original,  septfoiled,  and  the 
central  foil  an  ogee ;  also  a  niche  for  a  hgure,  and  some  good  Perpen- 
dicular screen  work. 

South  porch  Perpendicular  with  good  wooden  roof,  north  porch  in  the 
same  style,  witli  buttresses  on  each  side  of  the  door,  it  is  now  a  vestiy. 
Font  peculiar.  Bowl  laige  and  conoidal  upon  a  square  base,  on  the  upper 
maigin  a  band  of  hatched  moulding,  and  round  the  foot  a  range  of 
Norman  arches,  with  plain  columns  and  imposts,  and  a  bead  moulding. 
The  arcade  rests  upon  a  band  of  fluted  work.     The  general  effect  is  good. 

Cleweb,  Berks. — Tower,  early  English,  possibly  upon  a  Norman  base. 
Nave  Norman.  North  aisle  kte  early  English,  with  an  early  English 
arch  at  the  cast  end,  and  a  curious  north  doorway  with  a  niche  above, 
both  Norman,  the  door,  now  fastened  up,  seems  original 
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Sonth  aisia  Chiefly  Decorated,  with  a  Ifotinaii  arch  into  a  chapel  at 
east  end.  South  door  Decorated  South  porch  old.  Chancel  Perpen- 
dicular, the  south  chapel  opens  into  the  aiele  and  chancel,  is  of  Decorated 
date,  and  in  its  south  arch  is  a  receaa  for  a  tomb,  with  a  canopy. 

Cliftos  Hahpdes,  Oxok, — ^A  small  but  ancient  church  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  beauty  of  its  position  upon  a  low  cliff  of  iron  sand,  orer- 
hai^inj;  the  Thames,  here  traversed  by  a  ferry.  The  nave  seems  early 
Decorated  as  in  the  north  aisle.  The  south  aisle  is  nearer  lo  early 
English.  The  south  transept  is  Decorated,  and  contains  a  curious  flat 
topped  mndow,  probably  in  the  same  style,  and  at  the  cast  end  a  good 
Decorated  loop.  Chancel  seems  late  early  English,  with  Perpendicular 
and  modern  insertions.    South  porch  modem. 

CoLESHiLL,  Berks. — A  fine  church  and  in  excellent  order.  Tower  late 
Perpendicular,  with  an  excellent  west  door  with  worked  spandrills ;  the 
battlements  are  enriched  with  pinnacles,  and  there  is  a  southern  stair 
turret ;  the  arches  and  piera  between  the  nnve  and  north  aisle  arc  plain 
but  good  early  Decorated.  On  the  south  side  the  arch  and  piers  are  late 
Iforman.  The  windows  of  the  north  aisle  arc  debased  Perpendicular,  the 
walls  seem  Decorated,  there  is  a  piscina.  The  south  aisle  is  small  and 
filled  up  with  pews,  inside  the  south  door  on  the  cast  side  is  a  stoop,  the 
door  is  early  Decorated  trofoiled,  with  cusps.  The  chancel  seems 
modem.  The  font  is  a  double  cone,  in  figure  not  unlike  a  dice  box,  but 
very  old.  The  south  porch  is  Perpendicular,  and  has  an  upper  chamber. 
In  the  Bouverie  or  Pleydell  aisle  is  a  circular  window,  with  a  pedigree 
of  the  Radnor  family  in  modem  glass,  and  a  view,  also  in  glass  of 
Coleshill  House.  The  chancel  is  encumbered  with  the  tombs  of  the 
Pleydella  and  Pratts,  Lord  Radnor's  maternal  ancestors. 

Grbat  Coxwbll,  Berks.— The  lower  stage  of  the  tower  seems  Decora- 
ted, the  upper  Perpendicular.  On  south  side  of  nave  is  a  good  early 
Decorated  window ;  theie  are  traces  of  a  Norman  south  door  and  of  a 
rood  stair.  The  north  door  seems  late  Norman,  the  wood  and  iron  work 
of  the  nave  are  Perpendicular  and  good.  In  the  chancel  is  a  plain  niche 
on  each  side  of  the  alt^r,  and  a  third,  cinquefoilod,  beneath  it,  also  a 
piscina  with  a  credence.  The  aich  into  the  nave  is  early  Decorated, 
the  chancel  windows  of  various  dates,  that  to  the  east  a  triple  lancet  and 
excellent.  Between  nave  and  chancel  is  a  bell  gable,  apparently  Decora- 
ted, with  one  cell,  probably  for  a  sacring  belL  North  porch  rude  and 
]at«,  but  probably  on  an  old  site. 

Ijttlb  Coxwbll,  Berks. — A  small  chapel ;  nave,  chancel,  and  south 
porch.  Nave  has  a  good  late  Norman  south  door  with  drip,  with  a 
square  billet  moulding.  West  window  triple  lancet,  trefoiled,  as  is  a 
smaller  south  window,  there  is  a  south  Perpendicular  window ;  the  rest 
modem,  North  door  closed ;  inside  south  door  on  east  side,  a  stoop. 
Arch  into  chancel  plain  pointed  Norman,  chancel  much  mutilated,  has  a 
locker  and  piscina  and  a  good  screen,  and  is  chiefly  Perpendicular.  Font, 
a  plain  octagon ;  between  the  nave  and  chancel  a  bell  gable  with  two 
trefoiled  cells,  and  a  quatrefoU  in  the  head  :  above  is  a  cross.  There  Is 
no  west  bell  gable.  The  south  porch  is  good  Perpendicular,  the  detaiki 
of  this  chapel  deserve  close  attention. 

CoMPTON,  Berks. — ^Tower,  nave,  chancel,  south  porch.  Tower  Perpen- 
dicular, with  a  wall  stair  on  north  side,  porch  modem.  This  church  was 
originally  Notman,  the  south  door  of  nave,  the  font,  and  parte  of  tiie 
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chancel  are  of  thia  style,  and  a  piece  of  complex  N'prman  moulding  ie 
built  into  the  north  wall.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel,  and  part  of  the 
south  wall  of  the  nave  ate  early  English,  the  arches  now  closed,  but 
formerly  opening  into  a  north  aisle,  may  be  Decorated  The  south  aide  of 
the  chancel,  a  south  window  in  the  nave,  and  a  piscina  with  water  drain 
and  atone  shelf  in  the  chancel  are  late  Perpendicular,  as  ia  the  tower, 
and  a  tomb  in  the  chanceL 

CoMPTON  Bkauchamp,  Bbbks. — Tower,  nave,  transept,  chancel;  tower 
small  and  perhaps  Norman,  but  much  altered.  The  nave  has  a  pointed 
Norman  arch  from  the  tower,  but  the  walls  seem  Decorated ;  traces  of  a 
rood  Btair  on  north  side.  Chancel  Decorated,  with  good  east  window. 
A  singular  stone  seat  with  arms  at  each  end,  takes  the  place  of  regular 
sedilia  ;  there  is  a  good  octagonal  font. 

CoRSHAM,  Wilts, —Tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  south  transepts, 
chancel,  north  and  south  chapels,  south  porch.  The  tower  is  central, 
resting  on  four  piers,  which  with  their  arches  seem  early  Decorated,  but 
the  enclosed  apace  is  vaulted  witli  fan  tracery,  probably  Perpendicular. 
The  arch  towards  the  chancel  is  peculiar,  about  halfway  up  the  piers 
their  mouldings  are  brought  forward  horizontally  ao  as  to  form  the  lower 
stage  of  a  screen,  of  which  the  upper  part,  probably  wood,  is  destroyed. 
The  tower  once  carried  a  apire,  now  removed.  At  present,  a  central  turret 
rises  just  within  the  battlements.  The  nave  is  plain  good  Momian, 
piers  cylindrical  with  fluted  capitals,  a  later  staircase  is  appended  to  its 
west  end.  The  north  aisle  is  much  mutilated,  it  ia  of  Decorated  dat«, 
with  an  original  west  window.  The  north  door  ia  Norman  with  a  hold 
well  cut  chevron  moulding.  The  south  aisle  aeems  mostly  Perpendicular, 
but  has  a  Decorated  west  window.  The  south  door  is  good  and  has  an 
exterior  bracket  over  its  arch.  The  south  transept  is  early  Decorated, 
the  arches  into  tlie  south  chapel  and  south  aisle  spring  from  excellent 
brackets,  the  south  window  is  Perpendicular.  The  east  chancel  is 
Perpendicular  with  north  and  south  windows,  the  latter  a  little  the 
lowest.  On  the  north  side  is  some  good  stone  panelling,  partially 
concealed,  the  opposite  wall  ia  wholly  boarded  up.  Tlie  east  window  is 
Perpendicular,  with  cinquefoiled  lights,  on  each  side  of  it  is  a  good  niche 
for  a  figure,  with  a  fretted  vaulting.  These  are  chiselled  flush  with  the 
wall  and  have  apparently  been  plastered  up.  In  the  north  wall  ia  the 
vestry  door,  and  a  drop  arch  opening  into  the  north  chapel.  On  the  south 
side  are  two  arches  with  panelled  aoffites  opening  into  the  south  chapeL 

The  walls  of  the  north  chapel  appear  Decomted,  the  window  and  an 
excellent  carved  roof  are  Perpendicular,  the  arch  into  the  north  aisle  is 
eoily  Decorated.  There  is  a  handsome  piscina,  the  bowl,  quatrefoiled, 
forms  a  bracket,  the  niche  is  septfoiled,  flanked  by  two  pinnacles,  and 
crossed  by  a  finial,  on  each  side  of  the  finial  is  a  small  plain  niche, 
probably  for  relics.  Between  thia  chopcl  and  the  aiale  is  a  very 
beautiful  stone  screen,  of  Perpendicular  date,  with  a  top  overhanging 
both  ways,  richly  fretted  in  fan  tracery,  and  embattled  above. 

The  north  chapel  is  Perpendicular.  The  arch  into  the  transept  is  early 
Decorated;  the  east  end  is  occupied  by  a  singular  stone  chamber,  the  upper 
part  of  which  is  continued  in  carved  wood  work,  so  as  to  form  an 
elevated  pew. 

The  south  porch  is  Perpendicular,  vaulted  and  groined  in  stone.  The 
front  is  particularly  good,  and  has  niches  on  each  side,  above  the  door, 
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on  the  east  side  is  a  room  added  by  tho  Hongerfords,  who  also  added  to 
the  north  aisle.  Those  additions  bear  the  insignia  of  the  Huiigerfords 
and  Hallidaya  with  the  date  1634.  The  font  has  a  large  octagonal  bowl, 
.  and  is  probably  Decomt«d.  There  are  two  nltar  tonibs,  one  a  very  large 
one,  to  the  family  of  Hauham,  in  tho  north  chapel.  The  Halliday  motto, 
allusive  to  the  arms,  is  one  of  the  best  examples  of  the  kind.  Tlie  aims 
ans  three  helmets,  the  motto  "  quarta  salutis,"  the  helmet  of  salvation. 

CowuY,  OxoN. — Tower,  nave,  chancel,  south  porch.  Tower  email, 
Perpendicular,  and  rather  dilapidated,  A  modern  north  door.  There  is 
a  crack  down  north-west  side, 

Nave  Norman,  as  are  the  north  and  south  doors.  Their  cases  resemble 
those  at  Hampstead  Norris,  but  the  south  door  has,  in  addition,  a  more 
decided  exterior  front,  with  sliufts.  The  north  windows  are  chiefly 
Norman,  the  south,  flat-topped  Decorated. 

The  chancel  is  Early  English,  with  a  triple  lancet  east  window,  and 
three  buttresses  at  the  east  end,  resembling  Newnham  Murren. 

Cbowmabsh  Giffard,  Oxon. — Though  small,  is  an  old  and  curious 
edifice.  The  tower  is  a  mere  timber  belfry,  of  modem  date,  erected  on 
the  roof.  The  west  end  of  tho  nave  has  a  Norman  door,  window,  and 
two  circular  lights,  also  Xornian.  North  and  south  walls  are  of  same 
date,  the  original  loops  being  either  blocked  up  or  enlarged  into  modern 
windows.  The  doors  also  are  insertions.  The  chancel  arch  is  plain 
Norman.  On  north  side  is  a  transept  or  small  aisle,  apparently 
Decorated,  and  probably  over  a  vault.  Tho  foundations  of  the  chancel 
seem  Norman,  but  the  windows  arc  insertions,  oarly  English  Decorated, 
and  modern.  Of  tfaeso  the  east  window  is  in  good  taste,  so  arc 
those  to  the  south.  There  is  a  singular  Norman  piscina  with  a 
fluted  bracket.  The  south  porch  is  perforated  with  bullet  holes,  and 
two  round  shots  seem  to  have  pas-sud  through  the  west  door.  No 
doubt  this  happened  when  Charles'  forces  held  Wallingford.  Various 
substantial  repairs  have  been  carried  on  by  the  patron,  and  the  building 
is  kept  in  good  order  by  Mr,  Langford,  the  resident  minister, 

CuLHAJf,  Oxon, — Nave  probably  Perpendicular,  South  aisle  has 
early  Decorated  windows  to  south  and  west ;  the  tracery  of  the  latter 
has  been  removed.  The  south  transept  is  early  Decorated,  as  is  probably 
the  north  transept,  of  which  the  east  and  west  windows  are  looped  in 
pairs.  The  north  window  is  late  roundheaded,  and  full  of  the  arms  and 
matches  of  the  Carey  family.  The  arch  into  the  nave  is  plain  and  good. 
The  south  porch  is  dated  1638,  with  the  initial  of  the  churchwaidens, 
and,  both  in  design  and  execution,  well  shews  what  may  happen  when 
those  ofBceis  act  as  architects, 

Cdxhaji,  Oxon. — Tower  has  a  Norman  west  door,  but  all  else  seems  to 
have  been  lately  rebuilt,  though  its  general  aspect  is  early  English. 
Nave  is  Perpendicular,  Chancel,  though  much  mutilated,  Ecems  in  the 
same  styla  Near  the  church  is  a  stone  effigy  dug  up  in  the  ctiurchyard. 
The  nave  is  constructed  of  chalk  marie,  which  has  stood  well, 

Denchworth,  Bbres. — Tower,  nave,  transepts,  chancel,  south  porch. 
The  tower  stands  at  north-west  angle  of  the  nave  ;  it  appears  lo  bo 
Decorated  with  a  Perpendicular  upper  stage.  The  nave  is  chiefly 
Perpendicular  ;  south  door  plain  Norman,  with  a  billctted  drip.  North 
door  closed ;  it  appears  to  be  Decorated.  Chancel  late  Perpendicular. 
North  transept  Decomted,  with  good  but  damaged  arch  into  the  nave. 
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South  tranBept  Perpendicular  with  a  coat  of  arma,  2  cheTroas,caiTed  on  tlie 
exterior ;  south  porch  modern.  A  stoop  outside  the  south  door  on 'east 
side.  Font  octagonal ;  the  roofs  of  the  nave  and  south  tTAnsept^  ara 
original. 

DiDCoT,  Bebks. — A  small,  and  eaen  from  a  distance,  ill-favoured 
church,  hut  contains  soma  curious  parts.  Tower,  nave,  south  aisle, 
chancel,  and  porch.  Tower  a  low  timber  belfry,  rising  out  of  the  nave, 
and  much  decayed.  Fi'om  the  appearance  of  an  early  English  buttress 
between  the  navo  and  aisle,  it  would  seem  that  parts  of  the  nave  are  of 
that  date.  The  vails  generally  appear  Decorated,  with  Perpendicular 
additions  in  east  and  south  sides  of  chancel.  North  windows  of  nave  and 
chancel,  though  rudely  executed,  are  after  excellent  Decorated  designs. 
There  is  an  ascent  to  the  rood  loft  on  the  north  side.  The  windows  of 
the  south  aisle  appear  early  Perpendicular,  they  are  beneath  flat 
segmental  arches,  and  difier  somewhat  from  the  general  Perpendicular 
style  of  the  district  Pi  ■:■  li  modem.  A  broken  cross  in  the  chuichyanl 
and  a  very  fine  old  yew  trea  The  general  condition  of  this  church  is 
discreditable  to  all  concerned. 

Draycot  CsmiB,  Wilts. — The  tower  is  Perpendicular  with  a  nortb 
polygonal  turret  rising  clear  of  the  battlement  an  arrangement  more 
common  in  Somerset  than  beieabouts.  South  door  of  nave  Perpendicular, 
with  an  exterior  stoop  on  east  side.  One  south  window  is  a  loop,  the 
other  is  later.  The  wall  between  the  nave  and  chancel  seems  early 
Enghsh;  upon  the  gable  is  a  stifT  but  good  crosa  On  the  north  side  two 
Decorated  windows.  The  chancel  is  late  early  English,  or  early  Decora- 
ted. The  east  window  a  triple  lancet.  Above  the  gable  is  a  good 
cross.  The  other  window  and  the  south  door  are  original  and  curious.  In 
the  north  wall  is  a  cross,  trofoiled,  with  a  crocketted  canopy,  and  beneath 
it  a  cross  legged  figure  of  unusual  length  in  mail  with  a  surcote.  There  is 
also  a  piscina  with  a  double  bowl.  Also  a  good  Perpendicular  tomb  to 
one  of  the  l^ong  family.  North  transept  modem,  and  occupied  as  the 
manor  pew.  South  porch  good  Perpendicular,  with  a  range  of  openii^ 
on  either  side. 

Dratoot^  Oxon. — Has  an  early  English  bell-gable,  with  a  modem 
wooden  belfry.  Nave  has  a  plain  Nomian  north  door.  South  door  also 
Norman  but  has  a  flat  top  :  arch  into  chancel  plain  Norman.  There  are 
northern  and  western  loops  obtusely  pointed  and  two  south  windows  fiat 
topped  Perpendicular.  Chancel  chiefly  Decorated ;  a  good  trefoiled 
northern  loop.  East  window  Decorated  with  bold  tracery,  and  deserves 
special  notice  as  nearly  resembling  a  Perpendicular  design.  South 
window  outside  is  flat  topped  Decorated,  within,  the  recess  has  a  drop 
arch.  A  good  plain  Decorated  piscina.  North  transept  has  an  early 
loop.  North  window  flat  topped  Perpendicular.  Arch  into  nave,  early 
English. 

West  Drayton,  Middlzszx. — A  Perpendicular  building,  probably  all 
of  one  date,  material  flint  rubble  with  occasional  stone  blocks.  Ashlar 
generally  a  soft  whitish  sand  stone,  very  friable  and  for  the  most  part 
much  weather  worn.     Chalk  is  used  in  the  tower  staircase. 

The  church  is  composed  of  a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  and  cbancel,  north 
and  south  aisles  have  wooden  porches.  Tower  square,  of  three  stages,  no 
buttresses,  on  the  top  a  later  wooden  belfry.  West  door  and  lower  north 
window  good  but  decayed.      Tower   completely   shrouded  with  ivju , 
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epringing  from  &  Urge  root  on  the  soutli  side.  It  contaioa  a  well  Bfaurcase 
openiiig  by  a  plain  but  Rmali  door  from  the  gTOvmd  floor  and  leading  np 
to  the  belfry.  The  nave  opens  to  the  tower  by  a  good  arch,  by  another  to 
the  chancel,  and  to  the  aislea  by  three  arches  on  each  side.  There  ore  ax 
cleieatory  windows,  of  which  the  southern  three  have  been  replaced.  The 
roof  is  flat  and  plastered,  with  main  ribs  of  wood  and  carred  faces  for 
corbele.  The  pewin^  of  the  nave  seems  original.  The  chancel  has  a  late 
east  window  with  a  little  etained  glass.  South  porch  of-  wood,  and  later 
than  the  rest  of  the  building.  The  exterior  drip  stones  have  been 
removed  by  the  chisel 

ENOLBFtBLT,  Bbrbb. — A  laige  and  somewhat  curious  church.  The  tower 
seems  to  be  early  English.  The  nave  has  some  good  and  very  early 
English  archsB,  with  cylindrical  piers  and  Noraiau  flowered  caps,  and  an 
upper  member  with  the  dog  tooth  ornament,  thus  combining  the  two 
styles.  The  south  aisle  is  r^nlar  early  English.  The  east  window  a  fine 
triple  lancet,  with  a  bold  d<^  tooth  moulding,  and  there  is  a  bracket  in 
the  same  style.  The  south  windows  are  early  English  but  much 
mutilated.  The  door  is  early  English.  In  the  wall  of  this  aisle  are  two 
recesses  with  recumbent  figures,  one  of  a  female,  of  oak,  with  traces  of  the 
original  painting ;  the  other  is  a  cross  le^ed  warrior.  The  figures  look 
older  th^  the  recesses,  The  chancel  is  Perpendicular  and  contains  a  good 
late  tomb  with  a  rich  canopy  and  the  Tudor  flower. 

The  chapel  of  the  Ei^Iefield  family  is  a  debased  Perpendicular  building 
on  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  The  font  is  early  English,  cylindrical, 
with  a  trefoiled  arcade  round  it.  It  is  of  stone,  but  has  been  rudely 
clouted  with  wood.  On  a  south  buttress  is  a  carving  of  a  cross  pat^e. 
In  the  south  aisle  is  Dryden's  famous  epitaph  to  the  Mitrquis  of 
Winchester. 

Fakbinodon,  Berks. — A  large  and  very  curious  chancel,  but  much 
mutilated.  It  has  a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  transepts,  chancel,  chapel  and  south 
porch.  The  tower  is  central  at  the  cross,  and  stands  on  four  massive 
piers,  entirely  composed  of  shafts  and  bands  of  moulding,  with  pointed 
arches.  The  caps  are  fluted  with  a  flower  on  the  top  of  each  flute.  The 
tower  is  open  to  the  first  story  where  it  is  ceiled.  The  interior  has  some 
singular  trefoiled  and  quatrefoiled  recesses,  each  of  the  latter  containing  a 
corbel  head.  There  are  buttiessea  on  the  north  east  and  south  east  angles, 
probably  Decorated  and  intended  to  support  the  tower,  which  has  a.  slight 
cast  to  the  east  For  this  reason  the  upper  etage  of  the  tower  seems  to 
have  been  removed,  so  that  the  old  work  ends  abruptly,  terminating  in 
an  apparently  unfinished  parapet.  This  tower  is  an  undoubted  and  very 
curious  example  of  late  Norman  work,  but  it  has,  nevertheless,  a  very 
Decorated  aspect.  The  upper  windows  and  ornaments  seem  to  be  early 
English,  The  nave  is  probably  of  the  date  of  the  tower.  There  are  four 
an^es  on  each  side,  roundheaded,  with  mouldings  corresponding  to  those 
of  the  tower  and  springing  from  cylindrical  piers,  with  stiff  flowered  caps 
and  early  Eoglish  bases.  Above  the  cap  is  an  octagonal  abacus,  which 
pves  to  the  whole  a  Decorated  aspect. 

The  chancel  is  particularly  fine.  It  has  three  eastern  windows, 
lancets,  of  equal  size.  On  the  south  side  are  six  similar  but  smaller 
windows,  that  next  the  west  being  a  low  window.  On  the  north  side 
has  been  a  corresponding  range,  but  of  these  only  the  two  eastern 
remain,  the  rest  having  been  removed  to  suit  the  Pye  GhapeL     All  l^eae 
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windowB  rest  upon  a  string,  which  risee  at  the  altar  and  above  the  seJilia 
and  Binks  at  the  low  window.  The  piscina  haa  a  double  bowl  and  a 
trefoil  head.  There  are  three  level  sedilia  very  richly  worked  in  the 
eariy  Decorated  style,  but  with  the  toothed  ornament  The  aouth  door 
is  round-headed  and  early  Decorated.  This  is  a  very  fine  chaucol, 
though  much  injured  by  the  addition  ol  the  Pye  Chapel.  In  general 
character  it  is  probably  earlier  than  Cholsey,  but  with  it,  forms  an 
admirable  example  of  the  transition  from  Early  English  to  Early 
Decorated,  and  both  chancels  are  very  suitable  foi  imitation. 

There  are  traces  of  an  earlier  chancel  The  aisles  are  narrow  and 
though  Perpendicular  no  doubt  built  on  Gorman  lines.  The  iron  work 
of  the  south  door  is  good.  The  north  door  ii  a  ^imnll  hut  beautiful  example 
of  2forman  work,  with  the  double  crenelle  and  billet  moulding.  The 
south  transept  is  destroyed.  The  north  transept  seetua  earlier  than  the 
tower.  It  has  a  good  northern  arch,  in  the  pointed  Norman  style,  with 
the  billet  moulding  and  there  are  windows  of  the  same  date.  The  roof 
and  windows  generally  are  late  Perpendicular,  This  transept  has  a 
western  aisle  with  a  fine  Decorated  north  window  and  some  altar  tombs. 
The  Pye  Chapel  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel  is  late  Perpendicular. 
It  contains  the  discarded  font,  a  good  oct^on  of  Perpendicular  date. 
The  Routh  porch  is  of  large  size  vaulted  and  groined  in  the  Perpendicular 
style,  with  an  upper  chamber. 

Farnborouob,  Berks. — ^Thc  tower  is  late  but  good  Perpendicular  and 
in  some  of  its  details  resembles  East  llsley.  The  north  door  of  the  nave 
is  plain  Norman.  The  south  door  and  chancel  arch  are  Decorated.  The 
windows  are  fiat  topped  and  appear  Decorated. 

FoxHAU,  Wilts. — A  small  chapel  with  a  wooden  belfry  over  the 
nave,  a  chancel  and  a  south  porch.  The  whole  is  probably  of  Perpen- 
dicular date ;  bat  so  mutilated  as  to  present  no  feature  of  interest.  The 
font  is  of  large  size,  octagonal,  and  probably  of  the  date  of  the  b'ulding. 

Frilshah,  Berks. — A  modern  tower,  in  bad  taste.  The  nave  is 
Norman,  with  Perpendicular  south  window  and  a  very  small  plain  Norman 
south  door.  The  north  door,  now  disused,  is  larger  and  more  enriched 
The  north  windows  are  Norman  loops.  The  chancel  arch  is  plain  Norman. 
The  chancel  walla  are  Norman  with  late  Perpendicular  windows.  The  font 
ia  rude  Norman. 
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SOME  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  RECENT  DISCOVERY  OF  THE 
FOUNDATIONS  OF  THE  EASTERN  TERMINATION  OF 
LINCOLN  MINSTER,  AS  ERECTED  BY  ST.  HUGH. 

Bj  the  RET.  PRGCEHTOB  TENABLES. 

The  cathedral  church  of  Lincola  exHbits  a  very  instructive  example 
of  that  gradual  development  and  extensioii  of  the  eastern  limb  of  the 
fabric,  which  by  far  thu  greater  part  of  oui  English  catbedrala  and 
Minsters  have  successively  experienced.  One  stage  in  this  development 
has  been  recently  brought  to  light  by  excavations  recently  carried  on  in 
the  Presbytery  of  Lincoln  Cathedral  at  the  close  of  last  year,  some 
account  of  which  I  desire  to  lay  before  the  members  of  the  Inatituta 

I  would  ask  to  be  allowed  to  preface  this  account  with  a  few  remarks 
on  the  general  subject  of  the  eastward  development  of  which  I  have 
spoken.  The  eastern  limb  of  a  minster,  as  originally  planned  by  its 
Norman  architects,  was  usually  of  very  moderate  projection.'  The  then 
existing  ritual  arrangements  did  not  call  for. any  great  length.  The 
ritual  choir,  with  the  stalls  for  the  ministering  clergy,  was  placed  under 
the  lantern,  or  in  the  first  bays  of  the  nave,  as  we  still  see  it  at  the 
Cathedrals  of  Winchester,  Gloucester,  Chichester,  and  Norwich.  This 
was  also  the  position  of  the  ritual  choir  before  modem  alterations  at  several 
other  cathedrals.  I  may  instance  those  of  Chester,  Durham,  Ely, 
Hereford,  Peterborough,  and  Worcester.  The  most  striking  examples  of 
this  plan  still  existing  are  those  at  St.  Albans  and  Westminster  Abbey, 
in  both  of  which  the  original  Norman  arrangement,  by  which  the  ritual 
choix  was  pushed  down  completely  into  the  nave,  has  been  maintained 
during  the  subsequent  alterationa  of  the  fabric  The  arrangement  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar,  by  which  the  ritual  choir  is  entirely 
comprised  within  the  eastern  arm  of  the  cross,  lying  altogether  to 
the  east  of  the  lantern  or  crossing,  is  not  found  in  England  before  the 
twelfth  century.  The  "  Glorious  Choir "  of  Conrad,  as  it  was  called, 
dating  from  the  Archie  piscopate  of  St  Anselm  at  the  beginning  of  that 
century,  is  the  earliest  example  of  this  novel  plan  that  I  can  recall  At 
the  end  of  the  century  this  arrangement  was  adopted  by  St.  Hugh's 
architect  at  Lincoln,  and  was  followed  by  Bishop  Poore  at  Salisbury, 
as  well  as  at  Beverley  Minster,  Old  St.  Paul's,  Wells,  Exeter,  York, 

1  In  this  and  the  following  parognlph  1  apuusemap»percoDtributedtotIielat« 
have  ventured  to  repeat  the  aubatauoe  of      De«n  Howsod's  "  Eouya  on  Catliadnli." 
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and  other  churches,  and  soon  became  the  recognised  form ;  the  western 
choir  Bereeo,  not  aa  heretofore  stretching  across  the  nave,  bat  occupying 
the  eastern  tower  arch. 

I  may  remark  in  passing,  as  a  fact  not  commonly"  recognised,  that 
while  neariy  all  our  cathedrals  and  mineters  have  received  a  considerable 
addition  to  their  original  length  from  east  to  west,  this  addition  has 
in  almost  eveiy  case  been  made  in  an  easterly  direction.  In  almost 
every  instance  the  nave  retains  its  original  length,  and  the  west 
end  stands  on  the  foundations  laid  down  by  the  first  builders.  In  one 
instance,  indeed,  Winchester,  the  Norman  nave  has  been  reduced  in 
length ;  the  western  towers  and  the  bays  connected  with  them,  having 
been  destroyed  at  the  time  of  Wykebam's  reconstruction  of  the  fabric. 
The  reason  of  tliis  distinction  between  the  eastern  and  western  arms  is 
plain.  The  navos,  aa  originally  planned,  were  long  enough  for  their 
purpose,  to  afford  space  for  litanies  and  processions,  and  to  accommodate 
standera  (sitters  were  then  unknown)  at  the  sermons  delivered  "  ad 
popolum."  But  at  the  other  end  of  the  chmch  the  case  was  difierent. 
The  apace  around  the  altar  and  near  it  was  the  recognised  place  for  the 
sbrines  of  the  saints  whose  relics  the  church  had  the  good  fortune  to 
possess^  As  time  went  on  these  shrines  increased  in  number  and 
attiactiveness,  and  in  proportion  as  they  became  the  accredited  centres  of 
miraculous  agencies  tbey  drew  to  themselves  constantly  increasing 
crowds  of  votaries,  some  anxious  to  obtain  an  interest  in  the  saints' 
intercessions  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  a  still  larger  number  hoping  to  be 
cured  of  their  physical  maladies  by  contact  with  their  remains.  For  the 
reception  of  these  crowds  and  for  the  due  exhibition  of  the  shrines  and 
their  sacred  contents,  increased  space  was  needed,  and  in  one  great 
church  after  another  we  find  the  same  process  of  eastern  extension 
undertaken,  not  always  exactly  in  the  same  mode,  but  always  with  the 
same  object  viz.,  to  obtain  greater  shrine-room.  Tliis  eastward  develop- 
ment was,  generally  speaking,  accomplished  in  two  ways.  In  some 
instances,  as  at  Canterbury — the  earliest  example,  as  Old  St.  Paul's,  was 
the  latest  and  most  glorious — at  York,  Ely,  at  Worcester,  Beverley, 
and  other  churches  including  Lincoln,  the  grander  and  more  imposing 
plan  was  adopted  of  carrying  on  the  main  fabric  at  the  same  height  to 
the  extreme  east  end,  without  any  constructional  break,  the  eastern 
chapels  being  only  separated  from  the  ritual  choir  by  a  screen  or  reredos. 
In  other  cases  the  accommodation  needed  was  provided  by  the  erection 
of  a  group  of  low  eastern  aisles  and  chapels,  not  rising  to  the  full  height 
of  the  building,  the  Lady  Chapel  occupying  the  central  position.  As 
examples  of  this  less  stately,  but  more  picturesque  arrangement,  I  may 
mention  Salisbury,  Exeter,  Chester,  Hereford,  and  that  which  may  be 
regarded  as  the  most  beautiful  in  its  design  and  the  most  skilfnlly 
arranged  of  all  such  developments,  the  Lady  Chapel  of  Wells. 

After  these  introductory  remarks  I  will  now  proceed  to  the  object  of 
this  paper,  and  endeavour  to  trace  the  successive  changes  in  the  eastern 
limb  of  the  Cathedral  of  Lincoln. 

The  first  Cathedral  of  Lincoln  was  entirely  erected  by  the  first 
Norman  Bishop  Remigius,  by  whom  the  see  was  transferred  from  its 
earlier  site  at  Dorchester  on  the  Thames,  to  its  "sovereign  hill "  above 
the  sluggish  Witbam,  and  was  ready  for  consecration  at  the  time  of 
the  founder's  death,  A.D.  1092.     On  the  erection  of  SL  Hugh's  choir 
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at  the  end  of  the  twelftfi  centuiy  the  whole  of  the  eaatem  limb  of 
BemigiuB's  church  was  pulled  down.  As  wae  usually  the  case,  however, 
the  foundations,  which  were  not  in  the  way  of  the  new  building,  were 
allowed  to  remain,  and  their  discovery  in  1852,'  under  the  iioor  of  the 
stalls  on  either  side  of  the  choir,  has  put  us  in  possession  of  the  original 
form  and  dimensioos  of  the  eastern  end  of  the  Normaa  cathedral.  The 
portions  of  the  foundations  which  remain  visible  are  those  of  the 
springing  of  the  apse  on  either  side,  and  a  fragment  of  the  lateral  walls 
The  central  portion  of  the  curve  probably  lies  buried  beneath  the  pave- 
ment of  the  central  aisle  of  the  choir.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  accom- 
panyii^ plan,'  (plan  I.)  it  was  very  short,  not  reaching  beyond  the  second 
bay  from  the  crossing,  and  was  ten  feet  narrower  than  ^e  present  mid-aisle, 
the  new  building,  according  to  the  sensible  medieval  practice,  having 
been  erected  out^de  the  older  one  which  remained  like  tlie  kernel  of  a 
nut  within  the  shell,  so  that  it  could  be  used  for  service  until  the  now 
fabric  was  ready,  when  it  was  pulled  down.  A  fragment  of  a  pilaster 
buttress  to  the  N.E.,  (at  A)  and  the  solid  walls  running  westwaid  open 
as  that  at  St.  Stephen's  at  Gaen,  and  or^inally  at  Peterborough;  it  was 
destitute  of  aisles  or  procession  path.  Two  rough  blocks  of  masonry  at 
the  west  end  (B  B)  projecting  from  the  wall  mark  the  position  of  the 
piers  of  the  great  arch,  the  "  Arcua  Triumphalis  "  of  the  old  BasUicas, 
which  divided  the  presbytery  from  the  choir.  The  walls  of  the  apse 
wero  eight  feet  in  thickness. 

Exactly  a  hundred  years  from  the  completion  of  the  Church  of 
Bemigius,  A.D.  1192,  the  foundations  of  the  existing  choir  of  St  Hugh 
were  laid  The  architect  was  Geoffery  of  Nolera.  The  name  looks 
French.  But  the  late  Canon  Dimock  adduced  arguments  for  regarding 
him  as  a  native  Englishman,  though  of  a  family  originally  Norman. 
'Whether  the  architecture  of  the  choir  of  Lincoln  exhibits  any  traces  of 
French  influence  has  been  hotly  debated  Professor  Willis,  at  the  visit 
of  the  Institute  in  1848,  described  the  building,  characterised  by  so  many 
singularities,  as  "  the  work  of  a  mad  Frenchman."  His  verdict^  however, 
has  been  seriously  called  in  question,  and  can  hardly  be  sustained 
M.  Viollet  le  Due,  after  careful  examination,  pronounced  against  it, 
declaring  the  work  to  be  thoroughly  English,  without  any  appearance  of 
French  influence.  The  recent  discoveries  of  which  I  tun  about  to  speak 
may,  however,  to  some    extent    lead   to  reconsidering  the  question. 

>  This  diFcoveiy  wm  made  by  Hr.  T.  J.  Normtm    apM  ;  the  dork   shading;   the 

Wilteon,   Mtjiitect,  the  son   of  the  dia-  framework  of  the  choir  atalls ;  bMieath 

tJnguLsbed  conlfimporuy  of  Brittun,  aod  which  the  fouDdaiioDs  have  been  pre> 

the  elder  Pugiu,  and  BHBociated  with  them  eerred,  being  obUlaratod  in  the  ceDtre, 

in  eeveral  of  their  arohitecturfll  publics-  A,   frapnent  of   an   eilamal  buttreea  ; 

tioQS,  Mr.  E.  J,  WillaoD,  of  Liacobi.  It  is  B,    B,   the   foundatioiia    of    the    piers 

greatly  to  be  regretted  that  tiiie  gentle-  Bupportiug  the  great  tnuuverae  arch  ;  C, 

mannever  fulfilled  hia  intention  of  writing  the  entrance  to  the  choir  from  the  organ 

the    architectural   history    of     Lincoln  screan ;   D,  hu  andent  atonu,  itucribed 

Catliedral,  with  which  he  was  iDlimately  "  Cnntate  Uic,"   where  now  the  Litany 

acquainted.    The  reatoratioD  of  Bishop  desk  is  placed;  a,,a„  i,.  b,,  c,,  e„  the 

Longland'a  chapel  set  on  foot,  as  put  by  lower   portions  of   the  vaulting  shafU 

Siib-dean^afterwardsArchdeiicon) Vincent  of  <it.  Hugh's  choir,  the  middle  portioua 

Bayley,  ia  1810,  was  carried  out  by  Mr.  of   whicli   were  ramoved  to  make  wny 

Willaon.  for  the  new  etalla  ereciad  liy  Treasurer 

'In  the  acoompanving  plan  the  lighter  Welboumo  (d.  1380). 
shading  represents  the  foundation  of  the 
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Certainly  whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  architecture,  the  plan  of 
the  apddal  east  end,  with  its  appendeat  chapels,  is  far  more  French,  or  at 
leaet,  continental,  than  English. 

St  Hugh's  new  building  embraced'  tne  preeent  ritual  choir 
of  four  bays,  and  the  eastern  transept  with  its  four  semi-ciicular 
chapels,  as  well  as  a  small  portion  of  the  eastern  walls  of  the  western  or 
great  transept  All  these  are  standing,  and  have  received  but  slight 
alterations.  But  the  eastern  portion  beyond  the  lesser  transept,  contain- 
ing the  high  altar,  was  entirely  removed  for  the  erection  of  the  new 
eastern  limb  of  five  buys,  generally  known  as  the  "  Angel  choir,"  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  thirteenth  century.^  The  purpose  of  this  "  novum  opus," 
as  it  was  termed,  was  to  provide  a  fitting  home  for  the  shrine  of  St  Hugh, 
whose  "  cultus  "  had  become  exceedingly  popular.  The  chapel  where  he 
was  originally  interred  had  been  already  much  extended  eastwards,  and  its 
shallow  semi-circnlai  apse  had  given  place  to  a  quadrangular  termina- 
tion (Q.  Plan  II),-"  but  the  enlargement  proved  inadequate  for  the  multitude 
who  flocked  to  the  shrine,  and  the  extension  of  the  choir  was  undertaken 
circa  1265,  the  work  being  sufficiently  advanced  for  the  solemn  translation 
of  the  saint's  remains  in  1280,  with  every  circumstance  of  pomp,  in  the 
presence  of  Edward  I  and  his  Queen  and  their  royal  offspring,  and  an 
immense  attendance  of  bishops  and  nobles. 

What  the  original  form  of  the  east  end  of  St  Hugh's  church  had  been 
was  entirely  a  matter  of  conjecture  until  the  repaving  of  the  choir  and 
presbytery,  in  1791,  brought  to  light  a  portion  of  the  foundations,  which 
have  been  more  completely  developed  during  the  post  few  months.  At 
the  time  of  the  repaving  the  Kev.  John  Carter,  then  master  of  the 
Gmmmar  School,  an  intelligent  antiquary,  and  fair  draughtsman,  made  a 
sketch  and  notes  of  the  discovery.*  The  following  year  he  made  a 
drawing  from  memory,  which  is  preserved  among  the  Gougb  collections  in 
the  Bodleian  Library.  This  rude  drawing  was  discovered  by  the  late 
Mr.  Boss,  a  Lincoln  antiquary,  whoee  collections  for  the  history  of 
Lincoln,  with  copious  illustrations  from  hia  accurate  pencil,  are  in  the 
possession  of  Viscount  Oxenbridge  (formerly  Lord  Monson),  and  was  by 
bim  communicated  to  the  late  Mr.  AylifTe  Poole,  who  had  it  lithographed 
and  published  as  an  illustration  to  hia  admirable  paper  on  the  architec- 
tural history  of  Lincoln  Minster,  in  the  volume  of  the  "Associated 
Societies' Keports "  for  1857,  p.  21.  The  late  Mr.  E.  J.  Willson  also 
made  notes  and  drawings  which  his  son  Mr  T.  J.  Willson,  has  kindly 
comm^lnicated  to  me.*    These  earlier  drawings,  though  somewhat  rude, 

'  For  taller  particuk™  of  the  HTchitBctu.  *ThiB  drawiog;  haa  been  erroneously 

il  histoiy  o£  St.  Hugh'a  choir,  I  may  be      — ' — ''  ' '* " '-  ^^'-- 

p«nDibt«d  to  refer  to  lie  papera  in  the 
■     ■  aUogkal   Journal      Vol,    il,    1883, 

o  the  chroDologicallyiihadedgrouiid 

pUn  there  given.  '  Mr.  WilUon  writes  :  "  The  founda- 

'Liceofte  to  remove  the  dt;  wall  to  tima  discovered  in  the  ndes  of  the  h^b 
*Uow  of  the  prolougaCioa  of  the  fabric  altar,  when  the  old  paTemcDt  was  token 
WBB  granted  in  1255,  and  in  1280  the  up  AD.  1791,  imduubtmlly  belonged  to 
building  was  ready  for  the  solemn  trima-  tiioae  parta  of  the  church  which  bad  been 
lation  of  the  relics  of  St.  Hugh  to  the  erected  by  St.  Hugh,  of  which  the  choir 
new  shrine  erected  behind  the  High  Altar.       and  the  upper  tranaept,  with  the  four 

'  For  the  ezCenaion  of  the  chapel,  which  chapels  attached  to  it,  are  yet  remaining, 
was  dedicated  to  3t.  John  the  Baptist,  These  foundetions  indicated  that  the 
see  the  ground  plan  already  referred  to,  eastern  extremity  of  the  building  aslheu 
4T^teologio(U  Journal,  vol.  xL  finished,  hod  been  of  a  polygmal  form. 
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aufficientl;  indicated  the  original  form  and  amngemont  of  St  Hugh's 
apse.  It  was  seen  to  have  been  a  semi-hexagoD,  extendii^  no  further 
than  the  second  bay  of  the  existing  angel  choir,  with  two  sloping  aide 
walls  and  one  straight  wall  at  the  east  end,  and  to  have  had  semi-circolar 
chapels,  aimilai  to  those  of  the  adjacent  transepts,  appended  to  the 
two  sloping  sides.  Smaller  circular  projections  beyond  these  chapels  at 
the  eastern  angles  of  the  semi-hexagon  are  given  in  the  plan.  These,  it 
was  thought,  might  indicate  stair-turrets  for  a  "  vice  "  or  newel,  which 
would  have  occupied  a  similar  position  to  the  turrets  which  so  efibctively 
flank  the  apse  at  Peterborough  This  idea  our  recent  investigations  have 
proved  to  be  incorrect.  Small  as  these  projections  are,  they  appear  to 
have  been  chapels,  which  must  have  greatly  increased  the  singular  external 
effect  of  this  remarkable  east  end.  Of  the  recently  discovered  hexagonal 
chapel  at  the  extreme  east  ends  the  earlier  excavations  afforded  no  hint.' 
I  now  come  to  the  recent  investigations.  At  the  end  of  November  of 
last  year  our  excellent  clerk  of  the  worka,  Mr.  J.  J.  Smith— to  whose  zeal, 
and  that  of  his  staf^  especially  our  master  mason,  Mr.  Hague,  in  carrying  on 
the  search  and  their  accuracy  in  measuring  and  planning  every  fresh  featore 
as  it  was  discovered,  cannot  be  too  highly  commended — mentioned  to  me 
that  a  portion  of  the  pavement  at  the  south-west  end  of  the  south  aisle 
of  the  Presbytery  (K,  in  plans  EI  and  III)  needed  repair,  and  asked  my 
permission  to  have  it  taken  up  and  relaid.  This  request  afforded  the 
very  opportunity  J  had  been  long  eagerly  wishing  for.  I  knew  what 
probably  lay  beneath  that  pavement,  and  gladly  gave  the  desired  per- 
mission, adding  that  if  Mr.  Smith  allowed  the  workmen  to  dig  a  little 
deeper  and  extend  their  work  a  little  further  than  was  absolutely  requisite 
I  should  not  call  him  to  account.  The  work  began  on  November  23,  and 
had  not  proceeded  far  before  the  foundation  of  the  south  wall  of  St. 

with  aenu-drouUr  dutp«ls  tttsohed  to  note  to  his  work  on  Idiiaoln  Cathedral, 

the  eddaa.    ThaadditioDof  Uieflveiirches  p.  S.     "When  Uiis  put  of  the  church 

beyond  the  upper  trannept,  with  all  the  wsh  DewpaTed.in  179I,80iDefoun(Utions 

ridi  architecture  of  the  preebytary,  was  were  diBcoierad,  by   which    it  appeared 

nwde  about  a  century  nfter  the  erection  that  St.  Hugh's  church  terminated  in  a 

of  St,  Hugh's  buildingB,"  [the  interval  was  ttalf  hexagon,  of  which  the  vdea  extended 

little  mure  than  half  a  centurr  j  "of  which  from  the  augtea  of  the  eaat  transept  to  a 

the  eeatem  extremity  wia  taken  down  to  line  somewlut  witbiD  the  praaent  attar 

moke  room  for  the  new  erection.     When  screen." 

a  grave  was  made  for  the  Rer,  Henry  '  Hr.  AylifTe  ?oole  writoa  thuB  reepect- 

Beat  near  tothemiddleof  thepresbftery,  ing  Carter'a  drawing:  "Here  we  have  a 

aome  very  aoUd  foundations  were  found,  serni'hexa 

which  were  taken  up  with  great  difficulty.  semi-circii 

These  were  supposed  to  be  remains  of  the  gonal    sides,    without    apparent   aooeas, 

Roman  wall  of  ^e  <nty "  [this  woa  a  maui-  either   from  the    church    or  from    the 

feat  error],  "  but  more  probably  had  be-  exterior  "^it  must  be  remembered  that 

longed  to  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  only  the  foundations  exist.      It  ia  very 

church  erected  by  St  Hugh,  or  to  a  trail  usual  to  carry  a  wall  below  the  aurfaoa, 

biiilt  for  the  protection  of  that  part  of  oeroaa  on  opening  in  the  main  walls  of  a 

the  town  in  Uie  time  of  St.  Hugh,  and  fabric,  to  bind  the  whole  together  and 

which  was  removed  afterwards  wlien  the  strengthen  it — "  We   have    no   similar 

close  was  enlarged  by  grants  from   Hen.  chapelorchambertothe  eaat" — one  such 

III    and  Edward  I.     FoundaUoDs  were  of  a  hexagonal  form  haa  now  bean  dia- 

also  found  near  to  the  aame  place,  when  covered^"  but  at  the  angles  of  the  east 

a  grave  was  uit«nded  to  be  made  there  aide   we    hnve    nearly    perfect    circular 

for  Sir  Richard  Kaye,  the  Dean,  and  a  appendages  of  ten  foot  radius  aooeaajble 

freeh  plaoe  was  chosen  on  account  of  the  from  within,  and,  I  suppoae,  to  be  oon 

difficulty  of  digging  through  these  foun-  aidered  stair  turreta." 
dations.      Mr.  WUd  also  remariu  in  a  OoC^lc 
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Hugh's  polygonal  apse  E  ^  L ,  was  discovered,  together  wiUi  the  spring- 
ing of  the  segmental  chapel,  M,  annexed  to  it.  The  search  now  grew 
hot,  as  children  say,  and  the  interest  of  our  energetic  Dean  was  roused, 
and  without  any  legard  to  the  repair  of  the  pavement  it  was  determined 
to  carry  on  the  investigation,  and  once  for  all  determine,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  the  form  of  the  termination  of  St.  Hugh's  Church.  The  founda- 
tions of  the  southern  chapel  were  traced  as  far  as  the  walls  of  Sishop 
Longlands  Chantry  (0),  which  had  partly  been  built  upon  its  site,  per- 
mitted. It  was  found  to  correspond  exactly,  both  in  form  and  dimen- 
sions, with  the  southern  of  the  two  chapels  annexed  to  the  south 
transept,  St.  Peter's  Chapel  (N,)  Its  walls  formed  an  arc  considerably 
exceeding  a  semi-circle,  with  an  internal  diameter  of  18  feet.  We  then 
came  to  the  smaller  circular  appendage  already  referred  to  (P,)  of  which 
the  void  was  not  more  than  10  feet  in  diameter.  Oui  preconceived  notion, 
as  I  have  said,  was  that  it  was  the  foundation  of  a  newel  staircase 
This  idea,  however,  was  disproved  by  the  discovery  of  a,  small  fragment 
of  two  dressed  walls  on  the  eastern  side  meeting  at  an  angle  with  the 
footing  of  asmall  wall-shaft  still  "in  situ"  at  the  junction  (D).  This  at 
once  i£spelled  the  idea  of  a  newel  stair.  But  to  make  the  matter  still 
more  certain  I  desired  the  master  mason  to  dig  in  the  centre  of  the  void 
for  any  trace  of  the  foundation  of  a  newel.  Jfone  such,  however,  was 
found.  When  we  proceeded  to  the  north  side  vrith  our  investigation  we 
found  foundations  of  an  exactly  similar  character  (Pg);  but  again  no  trace 
of  a  newel  It  is  a  cause  of  regret  that  the  delicacy  of  the  health  of  our 
distinguished  consulting  architect,  J.  L.  Pearson,  Esq.,  B.  A.,  prevented  his 
undertaking  a  journey  in  the  middle  of  winter  to  examine  the  discovery 
peraonally,  but  he  has  devoted  much  time  and  thought  to  the  drawings 
which  have  been  submitted  to  him,  and  I  have  the  happiness  of  beii^ 
able  to  lay  before  you  the  conclusions  he  has  arrived  at  as  to  the  original 
form  and  arrangement  of  St  Hugh's  choir  (Plan  III).  He  has  no  doubt 
t^t  these  smallprojections  (P,  Pj)  were  actual  chapels,  vaulted  from  four 
wall  shafts,  the  existing  fragment  (at  D)  being  a  portion  of  one  of  them, 
and  approached  from  the  aisle  or  procession  path  by  a  triangular  vaulted 
eevery,  such  as  we  may  see  at  Ely  in  the  spaces  between  the  diagonal 
arches  of  the  lantern,  and  the  nave  and  choir  aisles.  Between  this  small 
chapel  and  the  larger  segmental  chapel  the  lower  portion  of  an  angular 
bnttress  was  found  still  standing,  (H).  Other  similar  buttresses  doubtless 
strengthened  the  other  angles  of  the  building.  Proceeding  in  our  search 
we  were  rewarded  with  an  entirely  unexpected  discovery.  Mr.  Garter's 
drawing  represented  the  east  end  terminating  in  a  straight  wall  from 
north  to  south  (A  A.)  This  wall  was  found,  as  shewn  on  the  ground 
plan  (Ko.  II):  but  it  was  not  as  had  been  supposed,  a  terminal  wall,  but 
either  a  screen  wall,  or  sim)ily  a  binding  wall,  tying  the  two  eastern- 
most angles  of  the  apse  together  for  the  sake  of  strength,  and  it  was 
with  no  little  interest  that,  as  our  digging  went  on,  we  found  ourselves 
developing  the  foundations  of  an  hexagonal  chapel  of  23  feet  internal 
diameter  (8),  occupying  the  same  position  relatively  to  our  cathedial 
that  the  well  known  chapel,  known  as  "  Becket's  Crown,"  occupies  at 
Canterbury,  the  existence  of  which  had  been  hitherto  entirely  unsus- 
pected. This  additional  building  would  make  the  internal  length  of 
St.  Hugh's  Church  about  48  feet  short  of  the  existing  cathedral. 
The  planning  of  this  chapel  was  singularly  unsymmetrical.    It  will  be 
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seen  from  the  plan  that  the  transverse  axis  of  the  hexagon  (R,  R^)  is 
not  at  right  angles  with  the  main  axis  of  the  cathcdm),  bub  shews  a 
considerable  deflection  to  the  south.  The  foundations  shewed  that  there 
had  been  projecting  buttresses  at  the  angles  of  the  chapel  (W,  X).  The 
ground  plan  on  the  north  side  of  the  choir  proved  to  be  identical  with 
that  on  the  soath.  We  discovered  foundations  of  the  same  sloping  wall 
(K,  L,)  large  segmental  ehapel  (M^)  and  smaller  chapel  (F,)  with  its 
circular  external  wall  and  int«mal  foundations. 

The  ground  plan,  as  finally  developed  by  Mr.  Pearson  (Plan  III),  is  of 
very  remarkable  interest.  In  England  the  group  of  apsidal  chapels  has 
parallels  more  or  less  exact  at  Norwich  and  at  Tewkesbury,  and  Mr.  St. 
John  Hope's  investigations  shew  a  somewhat  similar  group  in  the  great 
Cluniac  Church  at  Lewes.  But  tJie  imrallels  preseatcd  by  continental 
churches  are  much  nearer.  The  ground  plans  of  French  churches,  given 
by  Viollet  Ic  Due,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "JJiclionnaire,"  offer  several 
curious  points  of  resemblance  in  the  alternation  of  larger  and  smaller 
apsidal  chapels  surrounding  the  chevct,  and  the  churches  of  Germany 
present  other  similarities.'  One  point  of  very  singuhr  interest  is 
pointed  out  by  Mr.  Pearson,  and  becomes  very  apparent  on  his  ground 
plan  (Plan  III).  To  quote  a  communication  with  which  he  has  favoured 
me:  "You  will  observe,"  he  says,  "how  a  triangle  curiously  gives  the  lines 
on  which  much  of  the  work  is  set  out ;  the  base  of  this  triangle  being  a 
line  drawn  through  the  centre  of  the  columns  on  a  line  with  the  east 
wall  of  the  south  transept — those  just  east  of  the  crossing.  Oddly  enough 
the  centres  of  the  little  chapels  are  almost  in  the  centre  of  the  sides  of 
the  triangle,  It  is  curious  that  there  arc  some  German  churches  with 
triangular  terminations  to  chancels  and  chapels,  as  well  as  some  with  an 
hexagonal  chapel  added  on,  and  of  early  date,  I  think  early  in  the 
thirteenth  century."^  Was  there,  he  adds,  "  any  connection  between 
this  country  and  that  of  Bohemia  at  that  time,  which  could  have  in- 
fluenced this  or  that  country  T  I  am  not  aware  of  any  such  connection. 
The  matter,  however,  deserves  enquiry. 

Returning  to  the  recent  discoveries  it  should  be  stated  that  through 
the  larger  extent  of  the  excavations,  ouly  the  rude  concrete  foundations 
were  found  remaining,  the  upper  surface  being  about  16  or  17  inches 
below  the  existing  pavement  The  places  where  the  walling  above 
the  original  floor  line  remained  entire  are  distinguished  in  Plan  II  by 
a  darker  shading.     The  wall  here  reaches  to  within  about  8  feet  of  the 

'  At  Tignory  Sur  H«n]«,  a  amall  and  it  were  between  two  larger  chapels,  like 

very  esrly  church,  ire  find  three  chapels,  thoae  recently  discovered  at  LiDooki. 
the  plan  oE  which,  like  those  at  Lincoln,  'Qmeber'a   Jfuiui  da   MHIdaUert  i» 

exceeds  a    semi-circla,    sat   round    the  BShmen  givee  some  of  these  curious  and 

Bpaidal  aisle  (Viollet  le  Due,  Didwrmaire,  eiceptional    ground    plans.      We   find 

voL  i,  p.  109).    Fontevraud  of  the  12th  chapels  with  a  triangular  tenninatioti — a 

ceotuiy  (p.   171),  Rouen  (p.   237)   and  two-sided  apse,  if  we  may  call  it  so— at 

St.    Etienne    de   Nerere   (p.   173)   aUo  Hohenfurt  (p.  82,  fig.  139),  and  the_choir 

exhibit  three  apsidal  chapels  attached  to  itself,  ■'n  ending  at  Strakonde  {p.  S7,  fig- 

the  chieE  apse.     The  central   chapel   at  169],    There    is    an    heiagonal    chapel 

Rouen  has  been  subaquently  lengthened,  beyond  the  apse,  like  that  the  foundations 

as  was  the  case  with  St.  Hugh's  place  of  of  which  have  just  been  discovered  at 

interment.    The  plana  of  Chartres  (p.  23S;  Lmcoln,  at  Humpolec(p,  43,  fig,  7S],  and 

and  St.  Ouen  at  Rouen  (p.  239)  offbr  en  octagonal  chapel  in  the  same  position 

examples   of  amaller  chapids   of   semi-  at  Frauenthal  (p,  41,  fig.  77),  . 

dicular  or  segmentd  plan,  wedged  in  as  )OlC 


? 
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present  floor.  The  most  considerable  fragmenta  found  were  the  south 
diagonal  wall  of  the  great  chevet  (K,  L,),  and  the  apringing  of  the 
curved  wall  of  the  appended  chapel  (M,),  together  with  a  considerable 
portion  of  thoeaBtern  and  southern  wall  of  the  eastern  hexagon  (W  X), 
and  the  commencement  of  the  curved  waQ  of  the  small  chapel  (P,^-  A 
most  valuable  bit  of  wall  at  the  north  east  angle  of  the  hexagonal  chapel 
(at  E)  enabled  us  to  determine,  with  exactitude,  its  form  and  dimensions. 
The  small  portion  of  wall  with  the  footing  of  a  small  shaft  discovered  (at 
B),  was  still  more  valuable  in  demonstrating,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
that  these  foundations  were  not  those,  as  had  been  at  first  supposed,  of  a 
newel  staircase,  but  of  a  smalt  radiating  chapel,  with  a  curved  termina- 
tion, probably  covered  with  a  quadripartite  vault,  springing  from  four 
comer  shafts.  The  circular  form  of  the  centre  void  was  at  first  rather 
perplexing.  But  it  proved  to  be  due  to  the  curve  of  the  outer  contour  of 
the  chapel  being  continued  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  foundation  to  give 
unity  and  strength  to  the  fabric.  A  portion  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
original  flooring,  constructed  of  concrete,  was  found  across  the  line  whore 
the  hexagonal  chapel  joined  the  aisle  (AA  BB). 

In  the  course  of  our  investigation  it  became  necessary  tK)  violate  the 
sanctity  of  the  tomb  in  which,  according  to  a  post  restoration  inscription 
on  a  renaissance  monument  erected  in  the  retro-choir  by  Bishop  Fuller, 
Bishop  Sanderson's  successor  {1667-1675)  the  remains  of  St.  Hugh 
■were  supposed  to  be  reposing.  The  shrine  of  tJie  saint,  to  receive 
which  the  Angel  choir  was  built,  doubtless  stood  like  all  such  shrines'  in 
the  centre  of  the  mid-alloy  at  (he  back  of  the  reredos.  At  the  Reformation 
this  shrine,  in  common  with  all  "  monuments  of  superstition,"  would  bo 
destroyed,  and  the  remains  of  the  saint  re-interred  in  some  convenient 
spot  near.  The  spot  in  this  case,  if  we  may  trust  Bishop  Fuller's 
epitaph,  was  a  little  to  the  north  of  the  site  of  the  shrine,  corresponding 
to  the  north-east  angle  of  Hugh's  hexagonal  chapel  (T).  On  this  spot 
Fuller's  pious  care  erected  a  black  marble  slab,  supported  on  four 
renaissance  legs  of  Ionic  character,  and  inscribed  with  a  set  of  Elegiac 
verses  of  much  elegance,  recording  the  fact.*    When  the  investigation 

'  Wb    may  inaUnoe   ns   exHiaples  the  in    the   pages  of  Diigdole— were   appro- 

ahrinea  of   3 L  Thomas,   nt    Ciinterbury  ;  printed  by  J{enryVIIIand  hi«  afiorile^^iom 

St.  Alban,  at  St,  Albans ;  St,  Etheldreda,  crew.    The  meotiuii  ot  tha  "  frugal  piety  " 

Bt   Elf  ;   St.  ErkeDvatd,  at  St,  Paul's  ;  vi  tbe  builder  of  the  monument,  and  tha 

8t.Wllliam,  at  York,  &c.  reference  to  one  common  tomb  serving 

*  The  iDseription  enKTBVed  on  the  mon-  for   him  and    hia    sainted   jiredecejaor, 

ument  erected  by   Biiihop  Fuller,  runs  [loints  to  Bishop   Fuller's   intention  to 

thus  : —  make   St.    Hugh's    memorial    hia    own 

Teierat  hoa  dneree  aunim  non  mArmom,  memorial  also.    This  is  atrengthened  by 

praida  the  fact  that  the  Unee  above  quoted  only 

Altera  sacrilt^  ni  metuenda  foret.  occupy    the   upper    part   of   the  binck 

Quod  fuit  argeatum  nunc  marmoria  ease  marble  slab,  leaving  abundant  room  for 

dolemuB,  the  bishop's  epitaph  below  it.     If  snch 

Deganeri  aitati  convenit  isle  lapis.  was  bis  purpose  it  was  not  carried  info 

lnKeniumpi«tatiahoceatfnjgalis,Hiigoni»  effect     A   pomlerouB  altar  tomb  etAUils 

Qui  condit  tumuliira  condlt  et  ipse  over  hia  grave  by  the  side  of  St.  flugh'H, 
buum,  a  little  to  the  south,  bearing  nn  inscrip- 
The  alluBion  in  the  earlier  linei  of  the  tion,  which  reconls  his  munificence  in  re- 
epitaph  la  lo  the  original  shrine  at  St.  storing  the  tomb  of  hia  predcccasuni  in 
Hugh,  which  was  covereil  with  plates  of  the  see,  and  his  purpose  to  have  itnne 
silver  gilt,  aud  which,  with  all  the  other  more  in  thnt  way  if  death  had  not  cut 
rich  treasures  of  the  Minster  in  gold  and  hia  intenUons  short 
jewek — the  whole  of  wliich  ara  rucordd  I 


ogk- 
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reached  this  place  it  became  a  matter  of  much  interest  to  learn  whether 
there  was  a  grave  there,  and  what  it  coutained.  On  removing  the 
marble  memorial  and  opening  the  ground  beneath  it,  a  atone  coffin  was 
discovered,  within  which  was  another  coffin  of  lead,  rather  rudely  put 
bother,  and  unaoldered.  On  opening  this  it  proved  to  contain  no 
human  remains  of  any  kind,  not  even  a  fragment  of  hone.  There  was 
nothing  more  than  a  decaying  mass  of  linen  and  silken  vestments,  so 
arranged  as  roughly  to  simulatu  the  shape  of  a  human  body.  Micro- 
scopic and  chemical  investigation  discovered  threads  of  flax  and  sdk, 
with  some  fine  threads  of  gold,  but  nothing  of  an  animal  nature.^  It 
was  evident  from  the  stains  on  the  aides  of  the  leaden  colhn  that  a 
corpse  lind  once  reposed  in  it.  What  had  become  of  that  corpse  t  And 
was  it  that  of  St  Hugh  1  Who  could  tell  1  Had  it  been  scuttetod  to  the 
winds  by  the  fiery  zeal  of  some  puritan  fanatic,  or  bad  it  rather,  aa  wo 
would  fain  hope,  been  rescued  from  desecration  by  the  pious  care  of 
some  to  whom  the  memory  of  one  of  the  holiest  of  England's  saints,  and 
the  most  intrepid  of  England's  patriots,  was  dear  1  Was  it  with  Hugh  of 
Avalon,  as  the  story  goes,  it  was  with  Cuthbert,  of  Durham,  at  the 
same  great  religious  convulsion  of  the  sixteenth  century 

His  relics  are  in  secret  laid, 

But  none  may  know  the  place 
Save  of  his  holiest  servants  three, 
Deep  sworn  to  solemn  secrecy, 

Who  share  that  wondrous  grace  1 


I  The  following  i«  the  report  of  T. 
SjinpBon,  Esq.,  M.B.C.S.,  who  kindly 
iiintertook  tho  taak  :— "  A  CRrefiil  aiam. 
inMiun  iiniler  the  microscope  of  materialB 
obtained  from  B  tomb,  reported  to  be 
tiiiic  of  St.  Hugh.  diBcloBtil  wime  of  them 
to  be  portiuna  of  a  tisnue  comiioaod  of 
ftai,  md  otherB  of  one  of  ulk,  wid  inter- 
mingled with  these  were  fine  gold  threads. 


Both  the  woody  fibrei  of  the  linen,  and 

the  fibreg  of  the  silk,  came  out  quite 
dietinctl;  after  the  durt  in  which  they 
were  BDTeloped  had  been  cleaned  off  by 
meane  of  acid,"  In  another  comraiinioH- 
tian  Mr,  Sympeon  rejKirted  that  there 
WBfl  no  trace  of  animal  matter  found,  nor 
any  particla  of  bone. 
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^coceelrinss  at  ineettnus  of  tlje  Eogal  StdiEeoIogtcal 
Stistitute. 

February  3rd,   1887. 

Tho  RiOHT  HoM.  Earl  Percy,  F.S,A.,  President,  in  the    Chair- 
Tlia  loss  that  the  Inatitute  has  sustained  by  tho  Uuath  of  Mr,  S.  L 
Tucker,  Somerset  Herald,  and  Mr.  W.  K  Howlett,  was  apokon  of  by  tho 
noble  Chairman. 

Mr.  Habtshobnk  read  a  paper  on  "  BIythborough  Church,  Sutfolk." 
After  a  general  notice  of  the  change  that  has  taken  place  in  this  once 
populous  district  of  now  aea-wasted  Dunwich,  the  evidences  of  the 
Konian  occupation  here  were  spoken  of.  Coming  to  later  times,  Mr. 
Hartshomc  touched  upon  the  war  in  the  middle  of  tho  seventh  century 
between  Penda,  King  of  Mercia,  and  Anna,  Xing  of  the  East  Angles, 
in  the  course  of  which  Anna  and  his  son  Firminius  Mere  slain,  as  it  is 
said,  at  BIythborough.  It  was  shown  that  there  was  a  Saxon  church 
hero  when  the  Great  Record  was  drawn  up,  but  that  not  a  single  frag- 
ment of  it  now  existed.  After  speaking  of  tho  remains  of  the 
Augustiniun  Priory,  founded  here  by  the  Abbot  of  St.  Osyth's  towards 
tho  end  of  the  first  quarter  of  the  twelfth  century — remains  now  covered 
with  the  vicious  vampire  ivy — some  of  the  tragical  effects  of  the 
Dissolution  at  BIythborough  were  pointed  out.  With  regard  to  tho 
parish  chuTcb,  hard  by  the  priory,  and  built  between  1440  and  1475, 
as  is  shown  by  bequeste  to  it  within  this  period,  Mr.  llartshorae  dealt  in 
detail  with  the  method  of  the  construction  of  the  walla,  showing  how 
the  BIythborough  builders  adapted  themselves,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
the  character  of  their  style,  to  the  materials  which  lay  ready  to  their 
hand,  a  practice  which  might  be  followed  with  advantage  id  out  own 
time.  The  notice  of  the  admirable  proportions  of  tho  interior  of  BIyth- 
borough Church  brought  about  some  observations  upon  the  question  of 
proportion,  a  difficult  and  obscure  problem,  apparently  not  very  deeply 
considered  at  the  present  day.  In  treating  of  the  ground  plan  Mr. 
Hartshome  instituted  a  comparison  between  Uie  Perpendicular  of  West 
Sasony  and  that  of  East  Anglia,  and,  after  reminding  his  hearers  that 
Prof.  'VVillifl  showed  the  Institute  long  ago,  at  Gloucester,  that  there  is 
the  cradle  of  this  great  English  style,  expressed  a  hope  tliat  some  day 
another  equally  gifted  and  lucid  would  start  from  GIouce&t«r  and  track 
Perpendicular  in  all  its  rapid  movement  and  ramifications,  and  show 
how  its  wonderful  carpentry  and  vaulting  grew,  and  would  follow  ita 
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progiees  more  particularly  in  the  woetem  and  eastern  counties,  and  see 
it  dio  away  at  last  in  the  Midlands,  choked  in  an  Elizabethan  honse  by 
an  alien  renaissance.  The  influence  of  painted  glass  on  Perpendicular 
tracery  was  touched  upon,  and  sometiiing  said,  not  altogether  comph- 
niuntary,  about  the  material  strangely  caUed  "  cathedral  glass."  The 
principal  feature  of  the  church  was  shown  to  be  the  painted  roof,  runnmg 
in  an  unbroken  length  from  tower  to  east  wall  The  nwl.if  of  this 
harmonious  production  was  explained,  and  illustrated  by  capital  draw- 
ings by  Mr.  G.  E.  Fox.  The  screens,  stalls,  and  other  wooden  fittings 
were  described,  as  well  as  the  tombs  and  indents  of  the  brasses.  An 
endeavour  was  made  to  show  of  what  the  pavement  originally  consisted, 
and  the  paper  concluded  with  notices  of  two  rare  relics  preserved  in  the 
church  tower,  namely,  a  wooden  Jack  o'  the  clock,  and  a  great  iron  fire- 
hook  with  which  the  wooden  housea  of  the  district  were  pulled  down 
during  conflagrations. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Hartshome,  whose  paper  is  printed 
at  p.  1. 

antfquittra  an^  SSotHs  of  ^rt  £i!)tttiUtr. 

By  Mr.  Hartbhobnk. — A  series  of  largo  drawings  jf  the  objects 
specially  spoken  of  in  his  paper,  and  a  plan  of  Blythborough  churcL 

Mareh  3rd,   1887. 
J.  T.  Micklethwaitc,  Esq.,  F.S.A,,  V.P.,  in  the  chair. 

The  Rev.  Precentor  VENABLEa  read  a  paper  on  "The  Recent  Discovery 
of  the  Foundations  of  the  Eastern  Termination  of  Lincoln  Minster,  as 
erected  by  St.  Hugh."  In  the  course  of  the  discussion  which  followed, 
the  Ciiairman  expressed  himself  as  not  satisfied  with  the  conjectural 
restoration  which  he  considered  as  an  imperfectly  developed  version  of 
the  plan  of  Lewes  Priory.     Mr,  Venablcs'  paper  is  printed  at  p.  194. 

Jlr.  II.  Shbppard  Dale  read  a  paper  on  "Glastonbury  Abbey," 
giving  a  historical  account  of  the  foundation,  and  calling  special  attention 
to  the  condition  of  the  ruins  at  the  present  day. 

Mr.  Dale  concluded  by  expressing  a  hope  that  the  Institute  would 
take  somo  stejis  to  induce  the  owner  of  the  Abbey  to  protect  the  ruins. 

Precentor  Venablbb  and  Mr.  H.  S.  Milman  having  spoken  concerning 
the  destructive  power  of  ivy  upon  old  buildings,  Mr,  C.  E.  Kbtber 
proposed,  and  Mr.  A.  E.  Hcdd  seconded  a  resolution  "  That  the  matter 
be  referred  to  the  Council  of  the  Institute  to  take  such  action  as  they 
mny  tliiuk  fit." 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Precentor  Venables  and  to  Mr.  Dale. 

antiquities  mfi  SSoifta  of  3tt  Eifii&Iteti. 
By  the  Precentor  Yehables. — Plans  of   the  east    end  of   Lincoln 
Oitliedral. 

li.y  Mr.  U.  S.  Dal&     A  scries  of  etchings  by  himself  of  Glastonbury 

Abbey, 
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ROMANO  BRITISH  MOSAIC  PAVEMENTS :  A  History  of  their  Di»ovBi7,  and 
a  Record  and  IntOTpretation  of  their  Designi ;  wiUi  Pktee,  PIsia  and  Coluurad,  of 
tile  moat  important  Hoaaica.     B;  Thomas  Moboah,  F.S.A.  (Whiting  &  Co.) 

The  first  impresaion  formed  in  the  mind  of  an  antiquary  by  this  book, 
will  naturally  be  that  it  ia  a  very  elaborately  got  up  work.  But  let  bim 
peruse  it,  and  a  feeling  of  intense  disappointment  will  be  the  reault,  the 
question  arising — Is  the  book  intended  as  a  record  of  all  the  tesselated 
pavements  found  in  Britain,  or  is  it  merely  an  enumeration  of  the  chief 
ones,  with  plates  of  those  most  elaborately  ornamented  ?  In  either  case 
it  is  a  lamentable  failure.  From  varioua  passages  in  the  work  it  is 
evident  that  the  first-named  idea  is  intfncled,  e.g.,  p.  xvi.  of  Introduction, 
"  the  various  mosaics  of  England  aie  described  county  by  county,"  and 
p.  xxiii.  of  the  same,  when  the  author  says — "I  have  arrang^  more 
than  a  hundred  and  eighty  examples  according  to  counties,  without 
pretending  that  the  list  is  complete."  Abtoluie  completeness  we  can 
hardly  look  for,  but  what  shall  we  aay  when  we  find  that  the  volume 
contuns  possibly  thirty  per  cent,  (though  we  doubt  if  even  this  is  not  an 
over  estimate)  of  the  pavements  discovered  ;  and  not  only  that,  but  in 
some  cAses  records  the  discovery  of  a  few  scattered  tesselae,  whilst  in 
othera  large  and  elaborate  pavements  (in  some  instances  bearing 
inscriptions)  are  ignored.  Mr,  Morgan's  one  hundred  and  eighty-three 
pavements  are  obtained  from  only  somewhere  about  sixty  sites,  including 
large  towns.  Thus,  London  absorbs  29,  the  Northleigh  villa  in  Oxford- 
shire 20,  Castor  (iforthants)  11,  Bignor  villa  7,  Frampton  villa  i, 
Aldborough  9,  Woodchester  villa  8,  Ifewton  St.  Loe  villa  5,  Canterbury 
6,  Caerwent  7,  Cirencester  5,  &c.,  Sec. 

Iiflt  us  consider  a  few  passages  in  the  work.  At  p.  146  Mi.  Morgan 
says — "  In  Essex  it  is  very  remarkable  that  the  remains  are  so  few," 
whilst  at  p.  150  he  describes  two  coarse  pavements  without  design, 
found  at  Colchester,  and  mentions  that  in  the  parish  of  Stanway  tesserae 
of  various  colours  were  scattered  about  in  the  ruins  of  a  buUding. 
These  are  all  he  can  find  in  the  county,  the  particulars  of  two  of  them 
being  taken  from  the  Journal  of  the  Britith  Areh^olofficai  Association, 
and  the  third  from  the  Archcsologia.  The  fact  is  that  Morant,  the 
historian  of  the  county  in  his  work,  published  in  the  last  century,  gives 
eight  found  in  Colchester  alone,  the  drawings  of  some  of  which  shew 
them  to  have  been  very  handsome.  Between  1842  and  1856  twettty- 
eii/ht  more  were  found  in  the  same  town,  and  are  described  by  the  late 
Mr-  Wire  in  the  County  Society's  Transactions.  Since  then  several 
others  have  occurred,  the  last  two,  which  were  found  before  the  issue 
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of  Mr.  ATorgan's  book,  being  in  North  Street  in  1880,  and  in  the  yatd 
of  the  "Red  Lion"  in  1883.  Boeides  these,  splendid  pavementB  found 
many  years  aince  at  Wanstead,  ToUeshunt  Knights,  West  Mersea  (where 
there  are  a  large  series,  something  like  those  at  Woodchester,  only 
elightly  explored),  Riveohall,  Fleshy,  Ickleton,  Harlstock,  Alresford 
(1873),  Sic,  are  omitted  from  Mr.  Morgan's  book. 

If  we  turn  to  Gloucestershire  we  find  p.  79  this  entry :  "  Church 
Piece  near  Lilly  Horn  and  Bisley.  Tesseltixe  of  different  sizes  and 
colours  by  thousands."  This  entry  is  significant  as  indicating  that  Mr. 
Morgan  not  only  wishes  to  include  existing  pavements,  but  those  that 
have  been  destroyed.  But  he  <itnita  the  grand  Beries  of  pavements 
found  at  Lydney,  ten  of  which  are  engraved  in  the  late  Mr.  Bathurat'a 
IxKDk  on  that  station,  one  of  them  bearing  a  valuable  inacription,  though 
it  is  true,  that  in  his  introduction  p.  xxii,  when  speaking  of  works  on 
Britanno  Roman  pavements,  Mr.  Morgon  has  a  line  to  the  effect  that  in 
1879,  an  "Account  of  Boman  Antiquities  in  Lydiicy  Park,  Olmieester- 
ahire,"  was  published  This  is  the  only  allusion  to  this  splendid  scries, 
and  Mr.  Morgan  omits  many  others  at  the  villas  at  Tockington,  Stan- 
combe,  Spoonley  Wood,  neat  Sudeley  (1882),  Wadfield  Farm,  near 
Sudeley  (1863),  Witcombe,  Highfield  Farm  (Painawick),  Lechlade,  Dry 
Hill,  Leigh,  Latton,  Stidcot,  Old  Abbey  (near  Bristol)  and  several 
others.  Tn  Gloucester  (city)  he  is  even  more  remiss,  for  his  only  allusion 
to  any  pavement  there  is  at  p.  73  thus  : — "  A  small  fragment  of  a  corner 
of  a  pavement  was  seen  by  Mr.  Inskip  in  August  1843,  at  Oxbody  Lane, 
now  Mitte  Street,  Gloucester,  figured  in  Brit.  Are/i.  Assoc.,  Gloucester 
volume,  p.  316."  In  Counsel's  Gloucent^,  published  at  least  fifty  years 
flince,  nine  elaborate  pavements  found  in  that  city  are  described,  some 
bearing  representations  of  fishes,  &c,  and  many  others  have  been  found 
since  that  period.  In  his  tabulated  statement  at  the  close  of  the  work, 
Mr.  Morgan  gives  the  pavements  in  this  county  as  ten  plain  and 
geometrical,  and  ten  figured,  altogether  twenty,  whilst  he  omits  over  forty 
at  the  least. 

Without  analysing  tlie  list  of  pavements  in  other  counties,  we  will 
simply  name  a  few  of  Mr.  Morgan's  omissions.  In  Notts  the  splendid 
aeries  of  pavements  at  Barton  upon-Trent,  tliose  at  Oldcotes,  near  Blyth 
(ono  of  them  believed  to  represent  Theseus  in  the  Cretan  labyrinth),  and 
one  at  Thorpe  are  not  givea  In  Hampshire  wo  find  missing  three,  at 
least,  found  at  Winchester,  i.e.  those  from  Little  Minster  Street,  1878 
(now  in  the  Museum),  from  the  Cathedral  Close,  1880  (now  in  the  porch 
of  the  Deanery),  and  from  St.  Thomas  Street,  1883,  in  which  latter 
street  another  had  been  found  some  years  before.  Mr.  Morgan  gives 
none  as  found  in  this  city.  Those  found  at  Wick,  Redenham,  Bentley, 
and  another  at  Bittern  are  omitted  under  the  head  of  the  county.  Mr. 
Morgan  gives  none  in  Bucks,  Herts,  or  Suffolk,  but  in  the  first  named 
county  we  remember  them  at  Tingewick,  Foscote,  Latimers,  and  High 
Wycombe,  &c  One  at  High  Wycombe  had  female  busts  at  the  angles, 
with  sea  monsters  in  the  central  parts.  In  Herts  those  at  Larkafield, 
Boxmor,  and  Purwell  occur  to  us,  and  in  Suffolk  those  at  Pakenlinni, 
Ixworth,  and  Whittou,  the  la.st  named  being  in  the  Ipswich  Museum. 
In  Dorsetshire  the  pavement  found  mthin  the  gaol  at  Dorchester  in 
1858  (now  in  the  prison  chapd),  the  clabomto  our  found  in  183D  at 
Lonthey  Green  (now  in  the  dairy  at  l,ord  Digby's  seat  at  Sherborne),  the 
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eplendid  scries  (onl;  partly  excavated)  at  Winford  Eagle,  those  at 
Halstock  (very  elaborate),  Rampiaham,  Dawltsh,  &>:.,  fiad  no  place  in 
Mr.  Morgan's  hook. 

In  Sussex  Mr.  Morgan  confines  himself  to  the  Bignor  villa,  whilst  the 
pavements  found  in  Chichester  Cathedral  and  St  Andrew's  church  iu 
that  city,  those  at  Pulborough,  Danny  Park,  New  Fiahboume,  Clayton 
Eectory  (where  a  fine  series  lie  under  the  lawn),  two  at  Eostboumo, 
North  Wick,  Whiaton,  Angmcring,  Duncton,  Preston,  &c.,  are  omitted  ; 
no  reference  whatever  being  made.  Amongst  the  omissions  in  Wittahiro 
are  the  pavements  at  Coleme  and  North  Wraxall,  the  former  having  a 
Tcprosentation  of  a  chariot  race  and  bearing  an  inscription.  Id  Surrey,  wo 
miss  tho  pavements  at  BIet«hingley,  Abinger,  Titsey,  and  Staines  ;  in 
Berkshire,  those  at  Eliiig  Farm,  Wantage,  and  Frilforf  ;  in  Cambridge, 
those  at  LitJington  and  Wnldersea  ;  iu  Devon,  that  at  Ilolcombe  ;  in 
Leicestershire,  the  fine  one  at  Medhoume  and  that  at  Wymondham  ;  in 
Somerset  those  at  Seavington,  Whatley,  Wadeford,  Wincanton,  Ac, ;  in 
Lincolnshire  that  at  Walesby  and  in  Northants,  those  at  Apethorpe. 

Of  Wroxeter  Mr.  Morgan  speaks  at  p.  96  thus  ;  "  Seeing  the  im- 
portance of  the  place,  it  might  be  expected  that  more  ornate  examples  of 
mosaics  might  have  occurred  than  have  been  found  here,"  and  he  then 
refers  to  two  poor  ones  found  in  the  excavations  1859-132,  but  he  quite 
overlooks  the  rich  examples  found  in  1706, 1734,  and  1827,  engraved  by 
Mr.  Dukes,  besides  others  which  have  been  laid  bare  at  various  times. 
In  Yorkshire  the  pavements  at  Rudston,  Beverley,  Well,  Langton, 
Gargrave,  Oulston,  Dalton  Parlours,  and  Toft  Green  are  omitted.  The 
three  last  are  preserved  in  the  York  Museum,  and  part  of  that  at  Well  is 
laid  down  in  tho  village  church.  Three  or  four  have  been  found  at 
Chester,  and  have  been  engraved  (though  with  one  exception  they  are 
poor  ones),  but  Mr.  Morgan  takes  no  notice  of  them,  and  Wales  also  he 
totally  ignores  in  spite  of  the  rich  floors  at  Llanvrynach  and  Abercover, 
and  the  less  pretentious  ones  at  Oystermouth,  Cayo,  &c. 

We  have  neither  the  time,  nor  (within  the  limits  of  this  review)  the 
space,  to  go  more  fully  into  the  subject.  Our  criticism  is  a  superRciat 
one,  and  the  omissions  arc  supplied  from  memory.  It  will  he  seen  that 
a  part  only  of  the  English  counties  have  been  noticed.  Had  we  gone 
into  the  whole  of  them,  the  omissions  would  have  developed  themselves 
still  more  extensively,  but  what  has  been  said  is  suflicient 

For  the  proper  treatment  of  the  subject  selected  by  Mr.  Moi^n,  it 
needs  some  one  who  can  hold  Roman  Britain  "  in  the  hollow  of  hia 
hand."  Mr.  Morgan  is  certainly  not  of  this  class.  He  seems  (by  his 
notes)  to  have  confined  himself  in  his  researches  chiefly  to  about  l^f-a- 
dozon  works,  more  especially  the  Archteoloijia  and  the  Journal  oj  the 
British  Archav)loffical  Amociation.  The  references  to  the  Areh<sological 
Journal  are  few  and  far  between,  and  the  same  may  be  said  concerning 
county  histories,  and  the  transactions  of  county  societies.  His  work  is 
an  elaborate,  disconnected,  archieological  fragment,  of  no  use  whatever  as 
a  synopsis  or  as  a  catalogue.  Out  of  320  pages  only  174  (67  to  240)  are 
strictly  occupied  with  an  account  of  the  Roman  i>avementa  in  England, 
accompanied  by  four  plans  of  villas,  and  fourteen  plates,  but  only  six  of  the 
latter  are  in  colours,  whereas  the  next  forty-nine  pages  are  occupied  with 
an  account  of  numerous  foreign  pavements  accompanied  by  eight  plates 
in  very  rich  colours.    There  is  then  a  chapter  of  sixteen  pages  (witlf 
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four  plates]  describing  tbirt;  Roman  coins  in  the  British  Museum,  which 
Mr.  Morgan  thinks  is  uecessary  to  elucidate  his  description  of  the 
pavements,  and  finally  there  is  a  short  chapter  on  the  Antonine  Itinerary, 
which  although  Mr.  Morgan  ndopts  in  it,  without  the  least  acknowletlg- 
ment,  the  conclusion  first  published  in  the  Ai-cliaeotogieal  Jourr^l, 
vol.  xxviii,  p.  113,  that  the  Itinerary  was  compiled  in  the  reign  of 
Antoninus  Pius,  is,  if  possible,  more  erroneous  than  those  on  Britanno 
Roman  pavements.  It  seems  a  pity,  too,  that  the  work  should  be 
disfigured  by  the  frontispiece  Mr.  Morgan  has  chosen.  Why  a  modem 
mosaic,  representing  a  locomotive  engine,  a  screw  stenm-ehip,  the  electric 
tolcgrapli,  &c,  should  be  the  figurehead  of  nn  arcbEeologicnl  work  of  this 
nature,  we  altogether  fail  to  see. 
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PbO?OSBD    OOHPLffTION    OP   EOTHWBLL    Markbt    HoiJSE. — It    Will    be 

-within  the  tacollection  of  many  members  of  the  Inatitute  that  they 
visited  this  picturesque  building  during  the  Northampton  Meeting  in 
187lj,>  and  that  a  desire  was  then  expressed  that  a  movement  should  be 
set  on  foot  towards  the  preservation  of  so  remarkable  a  monument 
In  accordance  with  this  feeling  a  report  was  drawn  up  by  Mr.  Somers 
Clarke,  Junr.,  and  an  estimate  formed  of  the  probable  cost,  but  bad 
times  supeivened  and  the  matter  went  no  further. 

At  a  Public  MeetiDg  held  at  Rothwell,  on  February  12th,  1887,  it 
was  resolved  tiiat  the  most  fitting  way  to  commemorate  the  Jubilee  of 
Her  Majesty's  accession  would  be  by  the  completion  of  the  old  Market- 
house  for  the  purpose,  primarily,  of  a  Reading  Boom. 

The  need  of  such  an  institution  in  Rothwell — which,  after  an  interval 
of  some  two  centuries,  is  again  an  increasing  town— has  long  been  felt, 
since  there  exists  at  present  no  place  of  resort  where  the  inhabitants  can 
find  int«re8t  and  amusement  free  of  coat.  It  was  the  universal  opinion 
that  no  more  fitting  place  could  be  found  than  the  old,  half-completed 
building  which  was  raised  rather  more  than  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham,  of  Rushton,  "  tu  a  tribute,"  so  says  the  Latin 
inscription  round  the  building,  "  to  Jiis  mceet  fatherland  and  (knmty  oj 
Northampton,  but  clitpfiy  to  thU  tenon,  fm  near  neighbour. 

Sir  Thomas's  good  intentions  towards  Rothwell  were  unfortunately 
frustrated  by  the  turbideiicc  of  the  times,  and  the  trials  ho  underwent 
on  account  of  his  religious  and  political  opinions,  by  which  not  only  did 
he  suffer  in  fortune  and  liberty,  but  his  attention  was  engrossed  to  such 
a  degree  that  of  all  the  buildings  he  undertook  (Rothwell  Market-house, 
Rushton  Hall,  the  Triangular  Lodge,  and  Lyvedon  New  Building)  only 
the  Triangular  Lodge  was  completed  in  his  lifetime,  "  Bard  to  my," 
says  Thomas  Fuller,  "  whether  greater  his  delight  or  »kill  in  building, 
though  more/oneant  inbeginning,  them  fortunate  in  finishing  his  fabricks. 
Amongst  which  the  Market-ltouse  at  Rothwell,  adome/l  mth  the  Amies  of 
the  Qentnj  of  the  Oounty,  wag  highly  comtaendalile." 

The  task  which  was  abandoned  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign  it  is  now 
proposed  to  complete  in  Queen  Victoria's.  The  change  of  times 
necessitates  a  slight  departure  from  the  original  intention  of  the  founder. 
The  lower  storey  was  to  have  been  an  open  Market-house  ;  but  there 
has  been  no  market  at  Rothwell  for  many  years.  It  is  therefore 
proposed  to  enclose  this  storey  and  to  let  it  as  offices.  By  this  means  a 
regular  annual  income  will  be  obtained,  which  will  serve  not  only  to 
supply  the  Reading  Room  with  papers,  but  also  to  keep  the  building 
in  repair;  both  of  which  objects,  if  left  to  annual  subscriptions,  are 

'  See  Journal,  vol  «xv.,  p.  439. 
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likely  to  languish.  As  to  the  upper  storey,  it  is  not  clear  to  what  purpose 
it  was  intended  to  be  put  (it  mav  have  b^  intended  for  a  school),  but 
it  ia  this  room  which  is  now  to  ho  used  as  the  Beading  Boom.  The 
space  in  the  high-pitehed  roof  will  also  be  utiliied. 

We  cordially  congratulate  the  principal  movers  in  this  scheme  upon 
the  line  they  have  taken.  An  obvious  wont  will  be  supplied,  a 
remarkable  building  and  special  oounty  monument  will  be  rescued  from 
decay,  and,  most  sensible  of  all,  the  vacant  space  on  the  ground  level, 
till  now  the  harbour  and  refuge  of  unseemly  things,  will  be  so  made  use 
of  that  there  should  always  be  funds  fur  keeping  the  building  in  repair. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  work  has  been  placed  in  the  able 
hands  of  Mr.  J.  A.  Gotch,  who  lias  done  eo  much  towards  the  elucidation 
of  works  of  the  English  Kenaiasance,  and  particularly  the  buildings  of 
Sir  Thomas  Tresham.  Wo  have  generally  shrunk  aghast  from  any 
proposals  of  " restoration,"  but  we  must  even  "restore"  sometimes — it 
sounds  like  a  paradox, — if  our  successors  are  to  have  any  ancient 
buildings  at  all.  It  is  seldom  indeed  that  we  can  feel  that  a  matter  is  in 
such  safe  hands  as  those  of  Mr,  Gotch.  On  this  score  we  have  no  fear, 
and  we  would  only  venture  to  suggest  that  the  date  of  any  new  work 
should  be  legibly  inscribed  upon  the  work  itself,  or  such  material  nsod 
as  would  necessarily  imply  the  Victorian  Era. 

The  Botbwell  market-house  is  a  building  of  moro  than  local  interest. 
It  is  a  well-known  example  of  an  important  phase  of  architectural 
design,  and  as  such  deserves  careful  preservation  ;  this  it  is  much  moi« 
likely  to  receive  when  used  as  a  public  building  than  when  left  in  a 
condition  which  deters  anyone  from  taking  responsibility.  To  the 
county  at  large,  in  honour  of  which  it  was  partly  erected,  it  must  always 
be  of  peculiar  intcresL .  And,  again,  to  those  families  whose  arms  are 
carved  in  such  profusion  on  its  cornice  it  must  appeal  in  the  liveliest 
manner.  "  Nothing  hut  the  c/mimon  meal  did  lie  geek,"  says  the  founder 
in  the  dedicatory  inscription,  "nothing  bid  the  perjietual  honour  of  his 
friends."  Some  of  his  friends  have  left  no  posterity,  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  ot  them  have,  and  the  old  names  survive  in  the  old  places. 
To  them,  therefore,  to  all  natives  and  inhabitants  of  the  county,  and  to 
the  large  public  which  is  concerned  in  the  preservation  of  histoiical 
monuments,  the  Committee  appeal  for  help.  We  think  it  probable  that 
many  members  of  the  Institute,  and  particularly  those  who  are  interested 
in  heraldry,  will  be  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  assisting  in  ^e  protection 
of  so  fine  a  flower  in  "the  Herald's  Garden." 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  Robert  Watts,  Esq.,  the  Manor  House, 
RolhwelL 

TiCBKAnsF  Castle. — Many  of  our  readers  are  aware  of  the  discovery, 
by  Mr.  Bland,  of  tlie  foundations  at  Duffield  of  a  rectangular  Norman 
Kci'p  of  first-class  dimensions,  unnamed  in  records,  and  completely 
foi^'ottcn  in  its  neighbourhood.  More  recently  the  foundation  of  a 
similnr  structure,  also  unrecorded  and  forgotten,  have  been  discovered 
at  Tichmarsh,  in  Iforthamptonshire,  and  have  been  cleared  out,  and 
plans  taken  at  the  chaise  of  Lord  Lilford,  the  owner,  and  under  the 
very  competent  care  ot  the  Rev.  R.  S.  Baker,  of  Hai^puve. 

It  has  been  usual  to  regard  the  castles  of  the  Norman  Lords  as  centres 
of  oppression,  and  as  such  to  have  produced  impressions  of  their 
existence  both  deep  and  lasting,  especially  in  their  immediate  nei^bour> 

Cockle 
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hood,  and  yet  here  are  the  undoubted  remains  of  two  castles  of  the  fitst 
class,  of  which  not  only  have  the  ruins  themselves  perished,  but  of  which 
the  very  tradition  is  forgotten.  And  they  were  not  of  the  alight  and 
temporary  class  stigmatized  by  Stephen  as  Adulterine,  but  works  to  the 
full  of  as  substantial  a  character  as  even  London  or  RochastOT. 

T^'mrnoRLAKD  Church  Notk, — Being  the  Heraldry,  Epitaphs,  and 
other  inscriptions  in  the  thirty-two  ancient  Patisli  Churches  and  church- 
yards of  the  county  of  Westmorland,  by  Edward  Bellasis,  Lancaster 
Herald,  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  Barrister-at-Luw.  We  have  no  scruple  in 
bringing  before  the  readers  of  the  Journal  a  part  of  the  prospectus  of  a 
■work  such  as  we  should  like  to  have  for  every  county  in  England.  The 
whole  country  is  teeming  with  anti<iuaries  of  different  kinds  and  degrees, 
but  it  appears  that  the  bulk  of  them  are  hearers  and  readers  rather  than 
doers  and  workers;  certainly  very  few  of  thorn  are  labourers  such  as  a 
book  of  this  sort  implies  :  we  may,  therefore,  probably  wish  in  vain  for 
Church  Note!  for  the  whole  of  England.  To  the  certain  weariness  and 
painfulness  of  copying  inscriptions  we  may  add  the  general  thanklcssness 
ot  the  task,  and,  looking  throughout  England,  we  see  no  body  of 
antiquaries  who  are  likely  to  immediately  follow  in  the  wake  of 
Westmorland,  except  the  industrious  antiquaries  of  the  neighbouring 
county  of  Cumberland. 

"  This  work,  comprising  over  4,000  entries  and  blazons,  was  begun  in 
1874  by  Mr.  Bellasis  and  brought  to  a  close  by  Mr.  J.  Hamerton  Crump 
in  1887.  It  includes  all  the  monumental  inscriptions,  whether 
intramural  or  extramural,  connected  with  alt  the  old  parish  churches  of 
the  county.  Monuments,  as  giving  the  ago  of  persons  at  death,  arc,  on 
this  giounj  alone,  invaluable  for  purposes  of  identification,  more 
especially  those  erected  previous  to  the  General  Registration  Act,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  too  tittle  attention  has  been  paid  to  them.  The  entries  are 
arranged  alphabetically  for  each  parish,  but  a  general  index  will 
terminate  the  issue,  wliich  it  is  proposed  to  print  in  two  parts, 
commencing  in  alphabetical  or<Ier  with  the  churches  and  chiiroh-yards  at 
Appleby.  Great  pains  are  being  taken  to  ensure  accuracy  in  the 
tninscripts,  i.e.  by  going  over  the  work,  so  far  as  possible,  a  second  time, 
before  proceeding  to  press,  and  the  help  herein  received  is  more 
particularly  acknowledged  in  the  book  iteelf. 

"  It  has  not  been  deemed  necessary  for  such  practical  purposes  as 
those  for  which  alone  the  task  has  been  undertaken,  to  space  out  the 
texts  of  the  epitaphs  just  as  they  appear  on  the  original  stones  and 
brasses,  still  less  to  reproduce  the  precise  style  of  lettering,  a  course  that 
would  have  involved  expensive  type,  and  enhanced  the  cost  to 
subscribers.  Attention,  however,  has  been  paid  to  capital  letters, 
capriciously  enough  as  these  are  wont  to  figure ;  and,  as  a  rule,  material 
from  other  books,  often  found  inaccurate  in  this  and  other  respects,  has 
bean  incorporated  only  in  cases,  duly  cited,  where  the  known  inscriptiong 
have  disappeared  or  become  undecipherable. 

"The  position  of  each  tomb  has  been  noted  with  reference  to  the 
church,  and  a  description,  such  as  altar  temb,  brass,  &c,  or  somewhat 
more  detail  in  the  case  of  remarkable  monuments,  has  been  deomcil 
sufficient  for  identifying,  if  desired,  any  particular  monument. 

"Systematic,  annotation  has  been  studiously  avoided,  since  it  would 
have  entailed  years  of   labour  with  no  adequately  useful  result  Uk 
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for  the  delay  thereby  entaUed  in  the  publication  of  the 

"The  transcriber  feels  that  hia  hae  been  only  porter's  work,  but 
knowing  veil  Iiow  aoon  theae  invaluable  data  become  lost  through  friable 
stone,  influence  of  weather  and  other  causes,  he  cannot  r^^t  the  labour 
tliat  he  has  bcon  put  to ;  and  he  trusts  it  will  incite  others  to  undertake 
Cumberland.  Sinuc  he  first  set  to  work  monuments  have  disappeared, 
and  looking  to  the  value  of  past  gleanings  in  this  historic  field,  which 
have  rescued  for  all  time  what  has  now  gune  past  tecall,  he  believes  that 
his  task  will  be  appreciate<l,  and  regard  being  had  also  to  its  great  extent 
and  many  ditticullies,  that  due  allowance  will  be  made  for  such  chance 
errors  and  short  coming  as  may  be  discovered  in  the  notes." 

Whatever  county  is  encouraged  by  Mr.  Bellaais's  example  it  can 
hardly  do  bettor  than  adopt  liis  plan  of  treatment,  and  if  for  larger 
countries  the  book  is  priced  at  the  same  relatively  low  amount  there 
should  be  no  lack  of  the  patronage  which  hie  book  so  well  deserves. 

Tlie  work  will  be  issued  in  two  volumes,  thick  royid  8vo.,  with  wide 
margins,  and  the  impression  is  limited  to  250  copies.  Volume  I  will 
appear  at  the  end  of  the  year  and  volume  II  within  a  year  from  that 
date.     Price  to  Subscribers  £1  Is.,  Mr.   T.  Wilson,  Publisher,  Kendal. 

Dbvonshibb  Parishes,  by  Charles  Worthy. — Within  our  own 
recollection  the  parish  ehurches  of  England  liave  suffered  so  grievously 
from  "  restoration,"  that  the  principal  key  of  the  history  of  most  parishes 
has  thereby  been  lost.  We  are  not  without  hope,  however,  that  some  of 
the  churches  in  "Devonshire  Parishes"  may  have  escaped  the  modem 
ravage  or,  at  least,  have  been  so  tenderly  handled  that  their  intelligible 
story  has  not  been  quite  converted  into  meaningless  jargon.  Judging 
from  the  sample  page  which  has  reached  us  the  manorial  history  is  likely 
to  be  well  treated  so  that  the  book  will  possess  more  than  a  local  interest. 
The  work  will  be  in  two  volumes,  each  complete  in  itself  and  containing 
minute  accounts  of  fourteen  parishes.  Price  of  each  volume  15s. 
W.  Pollard  &  Co.,  North  Street,  Exeter. 

Thk  Somerbbt  Record  Sqoikty. — This  Society  has  been  formed  for 
the  purpose  of  seeking  out,  editing,  and  printing,  such  documents  as 
bear  upon  the  history  of  Somerset  Its  aim  is,  "  1 — to  publish  at  least 
one  volume  per  annum.  2 — In  the  choice  of  records  for  publication,  to 
keep  in  view  the  work  of  tracing  the  stream  of  country  life  and  the 
devolution  of  property  from  the  earliest  documentary  period,  3 — In  tho 
treatment  of  records,  to  present  them  in  such  form  as  will  preserve  the 
important  parts  of  the  original  wording,  and  to  give  also  such  translation 
and  annotation  as  wUl  open  their  contents  to  the  general  reader,  and 
spread  an  interest  beyond  the  narrow  range  of  experts." 

The  Council  of  the  Society  contains  at  present  but  six  names  but  it 
would  be  ditBcult  indeed  to  iiud  half  a  dozen  better  men  in  any  county ; 
we  mention  the  names  of  Mr.  E.  H.  Dickinson,  Mr.  E.  A.  Freeman,  and 
the  Rev.  W.  Hunt  as  those  of  "  searchera  after  truth  "  of  whom  Somerset 
may  well  be  proud.  The  first  publication,  Bishop  Hobhouse'a  edition 
of  Bishop  Drokensford's  Bister,  has  just  been  presented  to  the 
subscribers.  Tlie  value  of  tho  earlier  Episcopal  Registers  is  now 
ii'tofinizcd  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Society  may  be  enabled  to 
C!irry  on  a  work  that  bos  been  so  well  begun.  Mr.  E.  Green  has  in  hand 
.  fui  account  of  all  the  Chantiiea  of  the  County  from  the  report  mado  upon 
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them  at  the  time  of  their  diaBolution  which  wiU,  doubtless,  be  veiy  good 
leading,  and  the  aociety  haa  in  preparation  "  Kirkby's  Trust "  by 
Mr.  Dickinson,  the  "Cartularies  of  Bniton  Abbey  and  Montacute 
Priory  "  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Batten,  &c. 

The  Subscription  is  £1  Is.  per  annum,  the  secretary  of  the  Society 
lieing  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Bennett,  South  Cadbury  Rectory,  Bath. 

HisTORT  OF  THB  WiLMBK  I'amily. — The  sympathy  of  the  Institute  has 
never  been  withheld  from  works  which  deal  with  family  history.  Only 
those  persons  who  have  embarked  upon  sucli  arduous  undertakings  can 
raalizo  what  the  family  historian  has  to  encounter,  and  persons  who  go 
conscientiously  to  work  can  say  with  truth  with  the  old  writer,  and  long 
before  they  finish,  "  what  toil  hath  been  taken  as  no  man  thinkoth  ao  no 
man  believeth  but  be  that  hath  made  the  trial."  Pages  of  correspondence 
(the  curse  of  modem  times,)  and  days  of  research  will  often  result  in  the 
addition  of  only  one  line  to  the  work,  oftener  still  not  one  word,  and 
perhaps  the  most  disheartening  feature  in  the  compilation  of  a  family 
history  is  the  apathy,  not  to  say  the  rudeness,  with  which  one's  questions 
are  received  by  the  present  generation.  Not  only  this,  every  enquirer 
knows  the  difficulty  in  getting,  even  from  willing  informants,  a  plain  and 
complete  answer  to  a  plain  and  simple  question.  Thus,  the  family 
annalist  who  is  concerned  with  the  story  of  modem  people  is  beset  with 
far  greater  difficulties  than  the  historian  who  draws  his  information  from 
such  pure  and  now  happily  accessible  founts  as  the  Pipe  Rolls. 

We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  History  of  the  Wilmer  family  will 
prove  an  excellent  example  of  such  works,  and  the  long  list  of  the 
pedigreee  which  it  will  contain  at  once  gives  it  a  value  and  an  interest 
outside  the  immediate  circle  of  the  family  with  whose  history  it  deals. 
The  subscription  is  12s.  Gd. ;  names  may  be  sent  to  C.  Wilmer  Foster, 
Gamlingay  Vicarage,  Sandy,  Beda 

South  of  England  Cabt-Ihon  Work. — Mr.  J.  Lewis  AndnS  has  in 
preparation  an  illustrated  volume  upon  this  subject  We  need  hardly 
call  attention  to  the  interest  of  this  subject  since  it  is  well  known  and 
was  amply  illustrated  by  the  objects  shown  in  the  temporary  museum, 
established  during  the  Lewes  meeting  of  the  Institute  in  1883.  But  we 
may  remind  our  readers  that  the  work  in  question  will  treat  of  both 
Roman  and  Mediae  vol  cast-iron  workers — City  Companies — Patron 
Saints — Iron  Works  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  James  L,  and  Charles  I. 
— Camden — Wealth  acquired  by  Ironmasters — Will  of  Ironmaster — 
Laws — Extinction  of  Iron  Trade  in  the  South — List  of  Iron  Works  in 
Sussex,  Hants,  Kent,  and  Surrey,  Notes  of  the  Ownere,  and  Specialitiee 
produced — ^Method  of  Working  for  Ore — Cast  Cannon — tlrebacks — 
Flcmiah  Deaigne — -Scriptural,  Mythological,  Historical  Subjects — 
Heraldic,  Animal,  Floral,  and  Emblematic  Designs  on  Firelucks — 
French,  "  Plaque  de  ch6min^e,"— Firedogs  or  Andirons — Cob-Irons — 
French  "Chenets" — Sepulchral  Slabs — Attempt  of  Sussex  Men  to 
Found  in  Scotland — 17th  Century  Notions  on  I^perties  ot  Iron. 

Mr.  Andrd  will  give  an  essay  on  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  Southern  Iron 
Industry  and  the  whole  of  the  illustrations  will  be  drawn  to  scale. 
Subscribers'  names  may  be  sent  to  the  author,  Hurst  Road,  Horsham, 
Sussex.    The  Subscription  is  158. 

Thb  Great  Seai:8  of  England. — By  the  late  Mr.  A,  B.  Wyon,  and 
Mr.  Allan  Wyon.     The  Great  Seals  which  have  been  used  by  tiie 
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Sovereigns  of  England  from  early  times  to  signify  the  Boyal  Assent 
to  public  documents,  present  on  their  faces  a  brief  epitome  of  the  histoTy 
of  England,  whilst  Uie  namtiTe  of  events  connected  with  the  Seals 
themselves  gives  further  illustration  of  many  important  and  interesting 
facts  connected  with  that  histoty. 

The  "Great  Seals  of  England"  gives  a  descriptive,  illustrated,  and 
historical  account  of  these   Seals,  with  many  curious  and  interesting 

farticulars  as  to  their  general  history  and  the  laws  concerning  them. 
t  sets  before  the  reader  the  few  Royal  Seals  which  are  known  to  have 
existed  in  Saxon  times ;  and  with  the  rei^  of  Bdward  the  Confessor 
it  commeoces  a  series  of  Seals  which  continues  unbroken  down  to  our 
day.  A  /(usimile  of  eadi  Seal  is  given  accompanied  by  a  description 
of  the  Seal  and  its  design,  a  statement  of  the  period  during  which  it 
was  in  use,  references  to  the  dates  of  the  Charters  and  other  documents 
to  which  impressions  of  the  Seals  are  still  attached,  and  the  places  where 
these  original  Charters  have  been  found  and  examined  by  the  authors. 
In  most  instances  these  particulars  are  supplemented  by  the  addition  of 
information  and  original  notes  concerning  the  history  of  the  Seals. 

Many  extracts  from  the  Records  of  the  Privy  Council  concerning  the 
Great  Seals  are  now  published  for  the  first  time.  A  list  of  tbo  Lord 
Chancellors  and  Keepers  of  the  Great  Seal  from  the  time  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  to  the  present  day  is  added ;  and  also  a  list  of  officers 
attending  the  Great  Seal  in  olden  times,  with  particulnra  of  their  duties 
and  emolumente,  which  furnish  much  curious  information. 

We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  illustrations  will  be  made  by  the  autotype 
process,  In  earlier  days  we  were  accustomed  to  dwell  with  admiration 
upon  the  exquisite  and  accurate  workmanship  of  Mr.  Lo  Keux. 
Nothing  but  the  autotype  can  equal  that  fidelity,  and  it  is  gratifying;  to 
know  that  so  wort.hy  a  subject  will  be  so  worthily  treated.  Three 
hundred  copies  of  the  work  will  be  printed.  The  price  to  subscribers, 
£5  OS.,  will  be  raised  after  publication.  Names  may  be  sent  to  Mr. 
Stock,  62,  Paternoster  Row. 
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THE  ANTIQUITIES  OF  SAINTES. 
By  BUNNELL  LEWIS,  M.A.,  F.3.A. 

{Continued). 

The  goddess  Rome  and  Augustus  occur  here  in  juxta- 
position;  so  in  the  reliefs  of  the  Arch  of  Titus  Rome 
leads  the  horses  that  draw  the  Emperor's  triumphal  car;* 
and  on  a  somewhat  rare  coin,  mentioned  by  Mionnet,  we 
have  the  legend  rom  et  avg  with  the  altar  of  Lyons 
between  two  Victories  holding  wreathe,  as  the  device.* 


>  C.  O.  HUUer,  DenkmUer,  Part  I,  p. 
46,  Taf.  LXY,  do.  346,  c  Titua  oIb  Im- 
pertibir  axii  dem  Triumpli-WagMi,  von 
einer  Victoria  jjekroot,  von  Binom  Vier- 
^■pann  gezogeD,weIcheHzur  Rechten  ein 
Quint  in  leichter  Bekleidung,  nuf  der 
linken  Seita  die  OStUn  Itoma  fiibrt. 
The  goddesB  Roma  ia  raprOBented  aa  a 
helmeted  female,  and  nt  6rst  eight  might 
be  eaidly  mistaken  for  Minerva,  wbam  she 
reflemblefl  both  in  fi^ire  and  dreaa  ;  but 
the  fiimier  deity  never  has  the  aegis  tor 
B  breaat- plate,  and  ber  helmet  is  some- 
timea  adorned  ivith  wolves,  alluding  to 
the  miraculouB  preflervation  of  tbe  two 
fouodera  of  the  city.  Tbia  subject  is  well 
explaioed  by  Hirt,  Bilderbiich  ffir  My- 
thologie,  Zvreites  Heft,  Seite  1S4  sq., 
Pl».XVI6g.  2,  XXVflgs.  15-19,  Qua 
coin  of  Hadrian,  Rome  welcomes  tbe 
Emperor,  nbo  wears  the  garb  of  peace 
(to^),becaiueheii  retm^ingfrom  ajonr- 
ney,  not  from  a  campaign.  In  the  famous 
Vienna  cameo  Livia,aa  Home,  isenthroDed 
by  the  aide  of  Augustus  :  Von  Sacken 
und  Kenner,  Die  Sammlungeu  des  K.  K. 
Miiuzen  Antikeu  Cabinetes,  pp.  420-122, 
no.  IS.  Augusta  pannaoischer  Triumph 
(B.i)!euannt«ApotbeuM):  Miiller.Denktu., 
Part  1.  p.  49,  Tiif.  LXIX,  nu.  377  ;  Arch- 
uologie  der  Kunst,  HOG.  Remark  2, 
EngUsh  Tranal.  pp.  G42,  G41,  cf.  ibid. 
VOL.  XIJT  (No.  175) 


flM,  R   1,  II,  p.   171  aq.,  Templei  ot 

AugTtstuB  and  Roma. 

A  coin  of  Veepasian  fa  engraved  lu  the 
frontispiece  of  Cohen's  H6dailles  Imp^ 
ialee,  vol,  I  ;  it  shows  Rome  seated  on  tbe 
seven  hills  (septimontium),  and  bolding  a 
abort  sword  (parazonium) ;  tbe  ahe-wolf 
Bucklee  RomuluB  and  Remus ;  to  right 
is  the  Tiber  aemi-recumbent  :  ibid.,  p. 
316,  no.  375,  ct.  noa.  376-396, 

'  De  la  Rarete  et  du  Prii  dee  H^dul- 
lea  Romaines,  2nd  edition,  vol,  I,  p.  113, 
Augustus,  Grand  Bronze,  revera  rare*. 
Cohen,  Mfid.  Imp.,  vol.  I,  p.  71,  no.  278, 
note  2 :  PI.  HI,  OB.  Tout  annonca  que 
lea  mfdailles  d'Auguste  et  de  Tibire,  qui 
ont  au  revers  I'autel  de  Lyon,  n'ont 
point  £te  frapp^ea  k  Roma.  The  Rev. 
S.  S.  Lewis  poasessee  a  silver  medallion 
which  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of 
Augustus,  legend,  IMP.  IX  TR-POV; 
on  the  reverse  the  front  of  a  temple  with 
six  columns  on  steps,  a  pediment  with 
Bcroteria  at  the  three  comers,  and  the 
words  ROM  ET  AVQVST  on  the  archi- 
trave,  legend  C0M-A8IAE  ;  said  to  have 
been  struck  at  tlie  mint  of  Epheaus  :  cL 
Eckhel,  Doct.  Hum.  Vet,  vol.  11,  p.  486, 
s.  V.  Pergamua. 

The  temple  at  Ancyra  (Angora),  which 
ia  celebrated  on  accountof  its  insoription, 
on  the  inside  of  the  Antae,  recording  the 
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This  leads  me  to  remark  that  the  phrase  ad  aram  quae  eat 
ad  confiuentem  has  been  variously  interpreted ;  some  local 
antiquaries  have  supposed  that  the  junction  of  the  Seugue 
and  Charente  is  meant ;  but  the  most  eminent  authorities, 
from  Montfaucon  down  to  M.  Audiat,  agree  in  explwning 
the  confluence  with  reference  to  the  8a6ne  and  Rhone. 
The  altar  at  the  latter  place,  as  Strabo  informs  us,  was 
erected  in  honour  of  Augustus  by  all  tlie  Gallic  nations ; 
it  was  adorned  with  sixty  statues  representing  them  and 
one  far  surpassing  these  in  its  dimensions,  probably  of 
Augustus  himself.  Such  a  monument  on  account  of  its 
size,  decorations  and  historical  importance  must  have 
been  so  famous  throughout  the  country  that  we  cannot 
be  surprised  to  find  it  designated,  without  any  specifica- 
tion of  rivers,  by  the  phrase  ad  confiuentem  alone.' 

Praefectus  fabr^m  was  the  officer  who  constructed 
encampments  and  directed  the  siege  of  towBS  ;  from  the 
beauty  of  the  characters  it  is  supposed  that  the  words  are 


It««  g«stae  of  Auguatus,  wu  dedicated  to 
Some  M  well  is  to  the  deifled  Emperor 
{Divui) :  MomiDBeD  □□  the  Monumentum 
Aocyramim,  p.  VIII  :  W.  J.  Hamilton, 
It«»aiTChe«  in  Aaiii  Minor  ftc,  vol.  I,  pp. 
420-428  ;    vol.    II,    Appondii    no.    102 


Bonified  *ae  Menvale's  History,  vol.  IV, 
p.  15,  8">  edition.  Tucdtas,  Annals,  IV, 
37,  Ciira  divuB  Auguiitua  sibi  atque  urbi 
Bomae  tomplum  apud  Pergamum  Hiati 
UOQ  probibuinaet,  with  Urelli's  note ; 
ibid.,  c.  Ge. 

Not  only  the  Emperor,  but  also  hia 
famQy  were  regarded  ta  divine ;  hence 
we  fiod  ia  inacripHons  the  phniw,  In 
hoDorem  domua  divinae,  nhich  ia  usually 
abbreviated,  e.g.,  IK.  H.D.D.AVOa.  (i.e. 
Augustoruml  :  v.  Leonardj,  Trier  und 
seine  Umgebungen,  pp.  86,  87,  where 
three  examples  are  given. 

'  Strabo,  Ub.  IV,  cap.  Ill,  Gallia  Lug- 
dunecais,  {2,  (p.  1S2),  edit.  Dldot,  p.  169 
(the  reading  ia  doubtful  in  one  place), 
iwl  Tp  mjifio}^  T»r  wvtaiaoi.  Cf,  Juvenal 
Sat.  I,  T.  11, 

Aut  Lugdimensem  rhetor  dicturus  ad 
aram,  and  numeroua  pasaugee  cited  by 
Kuperti  in  loco  :  see  the  Commentaries  of 
Heinriah  and  Professor  J.  E  B.  Mayor, 
and  the  noto  in  Oifford'a  Tranalatian. 

ConjfiMjnlet  conteponds  to  the  modem 
CobleuE  at  the  junction  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Hosella ;  and  is  marked  in  the 
Antonine   ItinerBr;   on   the   road   from 


LugduDum  Batavomm  (Leyden)  to  Ar- 
g^ntoratum  (Strasbutg)  edit  Paitiiey  and 
Pinder,  p.  176  ;  edit  Weeeeling  p.  871. 
The  same  name  also  recnrs  io  Swileer* 
land,  where  the  Rhine  and  the  Aar  meet; 
Y.  the  map  appended  to  Mommeen'a 
Inecriptiones  Caufoederationis  Helvetieae 
Latinoe ;  it  indicates  Loci  in  quibus  re- 
pertao  eiint  tegulae  caatrurum  Vindon- 
laaenaium.  Cf.  Livy,  IV,  17.  Etdictdtor 
Ronianus  baud  procul  indead  cooflueotas 
cousedit  in  ulriueque  ripis  amnia. 

The  institution  of  the  Auguatalce 
(prieHiB  of  Auguatus)  at  Rome  is  related 
by  Tacitus,  Ann.  I,  54,  cf.  ibid,,  II,  B3. 
They  were  2&  in  number,  and  were  pro- 
perly called  Bodales  Augustalea.  In  the 
municipal  towns  there  were  AuguataleB, 
who  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
former  body ;  they  formed  a  coUtgitim 
(corporation)  of  which  the  sic  leading 
members  were  denominated  ««nr>,  comp. 
lepUmviri  tputona.  They  seem  to  have 
been  taken  from  the  class  of  libertinl 
(freedmen)  and  tn  have  held  an  inter- 
mediate rank,  like  the  equestriau  order 
at  Rome,  between  the  decuriones  (sena- 
tors) and  the  plebs  (commons).  This 
friesthood  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
nscriptions:  OrelU's  Collection,  vol,  II, 
pp.  107-207,  a  XVL  Res  HunidpaJia, 
;12  ;  observe  the  form  used  in  no.  tl9II, 
IilllI  VIRL  See  the  elaborate  article 
AugiiBtalis  ftt,  in  De  Vit's  edition  of 
Forcellini,  coDtaioiiig  22  sections,  nod 
the  Diet  of  Qreek  and  Roman  Anti,  s.t. 
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used  in  this  sense  on  the  fragment  of  stone  mentioned 
above;  but  they  are  also  applied  to  a  civil  functionary, 
who  was  head  of  a  corporation  or  guild  of  artisans.' 

The  date  of  the  arch  is  fixed  by  the  fourth  consulate  of 
Tiberius  above  mentioned  in  the  year  of  Eome  774.  I  do 
not  know  what  writer  the  editor  of  Murray's  Handbook 
for  France  (1882)  has  followed :  he  states  incorrectly  that 
the  Roman  Triumphal  Arch  was  raised  in  the  reign  of 
Nero  to  the  memory  of  Germanicus,  of  Tiberius  his  uncle, 
and  of  Drusus  his  father.  There  are  here  three  mistakes: 
the  monument  was  not  an  Arc  de  Triomphe,  which  is  only 
the  vulgar  French  name;*  it  was  not  built  at  the  period 
specified,  and  the  inscription  records  not  the  father,  but 
the  cousin  of  Germanicus.  Some  confusion  seems  to  have 
been  made  between  the  eai"lier  Neros  and  the  Emperor  of 
that  name,  and  again  between  Drusus  senior  and  junior. 

III.  Though  the  church  of  Saint  Eutrope  is  very  re- 
markable, particularly  on  account  of  its  crypt — one  of 
the  largest  in  Prance* — still  the  Abbaye  de  Notre  Dame, 


'  PrufectuB  fabrCtlll  ia  in  Orsek 
IwafX"  ^*V  Tixtrir.  The  title  has 
prabably  the  same  meming  in  the  inscrip- 
tioD  on  the  Arch  na  in  that  b^iuiiiie 
with  ONNETODVBNL  PraefBotua  tub- 
rAm  ia  Biud,  not  fabrorum  ;  co  Livy,  book 
I,  c  43,  in  hie  acoountof  the  CooBlitution 
of  Serriua  Tuliiua,  writes,  Additae  huic 
ctilHai  duae  fabriliQ  cmturiaa.  H.  Audist 
remarks  that  this  officer  [iateitdant  dee 
trsTiux}  was  a  kind  of  engineer  attached 
to  ua«hleg^an,E[MgTapMe3ant.et  Annia., 
p.  ]5i  but  Uiis  is  by  no  meana  certun, 
aa  the  name  of  the  legioD  ia  not  jinaed 
frith  thia  tiUe  in  undoubted  Inaeriptiona. 

Aocording  to  the  Diet,  of  Antt.,  we 
know  nothing  reepectjng  the  civil  ma^. 
tratet  Mlled  piaefecti  tabrtlm  be;oDd 
their  namee  ;  thia  statement  alao  ia  not 

Suite  correct :  see  Travauz  del'Acad^mie 
mpdriale  de  Relma,  trentiime  volume. 
Ann6e  lgfiB-1860,  no«.  3  et  4 ;  Beima  pen- 
dant la  Domination  Romoine,  d'aprte  lea 
Inacriptiona,  par  M.  Ch.  Lonqna^  no.  6, 
pp.  82-97,  eap.  pp.  82  sq.,  8S  aq.  Of. 
Eagenbuch'a  Bpiatle  in  Orelli,  Colleotio 
InscTT.  Ut,  vol  II,  pp.  96-100,  nOB. 
3430-3434:  Diet  of  Antt.  a.v.  Faber. 
From  auri  faber  cornea  the  French  orfivrt, 
goldsmith. 

*  A  mtnpariBon  with  the  IHumphal 
arches  of  the  Itomana  will  show  tbat  the 
arch  at  Saintea  belonga  to  a  diETerent 
category.     The  fonner  are  deoorated  with 


nculpturea  relating  to  naval  and  military 
achievamenta — proceMions  csurjnng  the 
Bpoila  of  conquered  nationa,  trophies, 
sworda,  shields  and  battle-sceneti ;  such 
aa  we  see  at  Some,  at  Laodicea  ad  Uore 
(I^idikiyeh  in  Spia),  or  at  Orange.-  for  the 
last  oonsult  the  great  work  of  Christie,  in 
folio,  with  frontispiece  aod  64  pUteo. 
Omameats  of  this  kind  are  altogether 
wanting  in  the  monument  now  under 
conaideintion ;  there  i<>  not  even  a  trace 
of  ledgea  t«  support  bas-r^efa,  a*  in  the 
Porte  Oallo-Bomaine  at  Langree :  ray 
Paper  on  the  AntiquiUea  of  that  place, 
Archsaot.  Joum.,  vol.  XLIII,  p.  99,  text 
and  Dotea  ;  and  engraving  to  face  p.  66. 

Long  ago  Uahudd  refuted  the  ofonioo 
tbat  the  Arch  at  Saintee  was  triumphal : 
Hontfaucon,  Antiquity  Eipliqu6e,  Sup- 
plement, vol  IV,  p.  100  B4  It  was 
probabl;  erected  to  oommemoiate  the 
opening  of  the  road  from  Hediolaaum 
SantoDum  to  Limonum  (Poitiers) — a  aup- 

C'tion  which  ia  corrobora.tad  b;  the 
_  nd  QVOD  VIAE  MVNitae  aVNT. 
aoximpanyiog  an  arch  upon  a  bridge,  in 
coins  of  Augustus  :  Cohen,  H£d,  Imp., 
vo^  I,  p.  SI  aq.,  nos.  167-191  Bourignon, 
p.  73 ;  De  Crazannes,  p.  89  aq. 

'  The  loftj  tower  and  apire  are  very  . 
conspicuoua,  as  aeen  from  lea  Arinee,  or 
any  elevation  in  the  neighbourhood.     For 
an  account   of   the   *£urab  vide  i&fm 
Appendix.  ■ 
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commonly  called  Abbaye  des  Dames,  has  greater  claims 
on  our  attention,  and  I  shall  therefore  attempt  to  describe 
its  more  important  features.  It  has  been  converted  into 
a  barrack  of  infantry ;  and  this  fact  must  be  borne  in 
mind  by  the  antiquarian  visitor ;  otherwise  he  may  be 
mistaken  for  a  spy,  especially  if,  as  often  happens  with 
our  fellow-countrymen,  he  speaks  French  like  a  German; 
in  that  case  he  would  be  roughly  interrupted  in  the  midst 
of  his  research,  and  ordered  to  leave  the  precincts  by  the 
sentry  on  duty.  The  best  plan  is  to  ask  permission  at 
the  Poste  Militaire  (not  the  Poste-aux-lettres),  which  will 
be  readily  granted  to  a  bond  fide  student.  An  officer 
accompanied  me  into  the  interior,  and  kindly  pointed  out 
amongst  other  details,  which  would  have  escaped  my 
notice,  a  group  of  the  theological  virtues  pendent  from 
the  roof.  This  church  bears  a  close  resemblance  to  Notre 
Dame-la-Grande  at  Poitiers,  and  Saint  Nicolas  at  Civray, 
about  half  way  between  the  former  place  and  Angonl^me.' 
The  facade  and  the  tower  are  the  most  interesting  parts 
that  still  remain. 

The  west  front  conaista  of  two  storeys,  each  containing 
three  arches ;  the  one  that  forms  the  great  portal  in  the 
centre  is  most  richly  ornamented,  but  the  unprejudiced 
stranger  will  hardly  concur  with  M.  Audiat  who  praises 
its  "unequalled  magnificence."  It  has  four  semi-circular 
rows  of  sculptures  in  the  vault,  separated  by  bands  of 
arabesques  carved  in  open  work  (a  jour).  1.  In  the 
lowest  we  see  six  angels  adoring,  three  on  either  side  of 
the  key-stone,  which  is  occupied  by  a  hand  of  preter- 
natural size,  nimbated.  All  the  faces  are  of  course  turned 
towards  this  symbol  of  the  Divine  interposition  in  human 
affairs.*     2.  The  Paschal  Lamb  takes  the  same  central 

'  Thii    place  U  marked  in  the  map  and  drachmi  of  Poitou,  under  a  centaur, 

fncing  p.  5  of  The  Domed  Cliurcliee  oiF  or  androceplmloLU  horae,  ob  the  French 

Cliarente,  published  by  the  Architectural  antiquuiee  call  it:     Hucher  entLung  thii 

Asj^odatiun,  4^ ;  it  is  ia  the  departmeDt  aocesaoir  as  a  symbol  of  ooDiederaUon, 

Vieono,  a  little  to  the    north    of   the  and  renra  to   a.  bronze   band   in   the 

boundary  of  Charente  :  Murray,  Hand-  HaUonal  cabinet,  inscribed  with  Qreek 

book  for  Weatem  France,  p.  249,  edit.,  cliaiscten,  which  Ikre  interpreted  to  mean 

1882.  T^moignage  d'allionce  pour  lee  Vellauni, 

■  So  on  a  Third  Bmaa  of  Constantine  Cf.  T^tus,  Hist.,  I,  E4,  Hiaerat  citibu 

the   Qrest,   "the   Eoaperor  stands  in  a  Lingonum  vetere  inatitiito  doua  l^onibus 

cliariot,  and  extends  his  arm  to  grasp  a  deitraa,    hcspitii  insigne  ;    and   Orelli's 

celestial  hand  which  is  raising  him  to  the  note,  argent^  .  .  .  quales  visuntur  in 

skim."   Archaool.   Journ,,  vol.   XXVllI,  nummia;    but   in   the    Index   he   Bays, 

p.  ;)6. 1S71.  Hanns  aeneae  aytnbolieiun  concordiae  in- 

^  Aa  open  hand  appean  cd  the  staters  signe. 
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position  surrounded  by  fantastic  foliage  and  the  usual 
emblema  of  the  Evangelists ;  the  angel  and  tlie  bull  are 
on  his  right  hand,  the  eagle  and  lion  on  his  left.  3.  Forty- 
four  figures,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  voussoirs, 
form  the  next  series :  they  are  for  the  most  part  arranged 
in  pairs,  and  consist  of  an  executioner  beheading  with  a 
sword  his  victim  who  meekly  bows  to  receive  the  fatal 
blow :  in  one  instance  a  battle-axe  is  employed.  The 
subject  is  supposed  to  be  the  massacre  of  the  Holy  Inno- 
cents; but  at  least  in  many  cases  the  sufferer  is  represented 
as  equal  in  size  to  the  persecutor,  so  that  one  is  tempted  to 
conjecture  that  we  have  here  some  other  scene  pourtrayed 
in  sculpture,  perhaps  some  local  legend  of  martyrdom  not 
generally  known.  4.  Lastly,  the  topmost  row  is  filled  up 
with  the  Elders  of  the  Apocalypse,  bearded,  crowned  and 
seated;  each  holds  in  one  hand  a  musical  instrument, 
violin  or  guitar,  and  in  the  other  a  vase  for  perfumes. 
These  particulars  agree  generally  with  the  description  in 
the  Revelation.'     "  And  upon  the  seats  I  saw  four  and 


J  think  tluit  in  many  caica  it  nould  be 
difficult  to  decide  Trhether  ■  coin  ahould 
be  attributed  to  the  Pictouea  or  Sontniies : 
Bometimea  we  meet  with  the  legend  SA, 
appttren^  the  initial  letters  of  the  Utter 
tribe.  VHien  theee  are  absent,  the  qiiea- 
tioD  must  be  determir.cd  hj  the  provtn- 
ance;  we  Th.  P.  De  Sajnt-Ferjeiix,  quoted 
hj  Castan,  Honnaiee  Oauloinee  dee 
Scquonee,  H£moiree  de  la  SordeUS  d'Emu- 
lation  du  Doube,  Quatri6me  Sine, 
septi^eToiume.S^ce  du  S  Juin,  187S, 
p.  M2,  Hucher's  work,  L'Art  Gnolois 
ac-,  ia  not  well  arranged,  but  the  following 
references  will  throw  light  on  the 
numbiDaUoB  of  Poitou  and  Saintonge. 
Part  I,  Pbtee  41  no.  1  ;  43,  no.  2 ;  SO, 
no.  1,  m.  10,  27  :  Part  II,  p.  96  no.  153  ; 
ct,  Bolun  et  Fenantent,  Catalogue  d'une 
Collection  de  HUaillee  de  U  Gaule,  p.  15, 
noe.  175,179,  ]!ll,  162, 

1  The  frequent  recurrence  of  the 
Twenty-four  Elders  in  mediaeval  srt  will, 
1  hope,  be  considered  a  Buftideut  reaaon 
for  (ailing  attention  to  the  passages  from 
which  this  subject  is  derived.  Apoc., 
IV,  4,  Kal  KiwAiMtr  rai  Bpirov  BffSuji.Aioei 
riinrapti.  V,  8,  Exovrti  JicooToi  kMpai' 
■al  ^idAfli  XP""^  y(ioiaas  tutuaiiiTiir. 
Two  mistakes  niade  here  b;  King  Jamee's 
TrsnalatoTB  lutTe  been  c«rrectc<i  in  the 
Bevieed  Version,  The  word  throna  lias 
been  properly  subetituted  for  wali,  be- 
cause in  the  original  tfim  is  uaed  with 


XXIV  acnioiBB  sed'entes  etc.  Theod. 
Beza  follows  the  Greek  more  doeely. 
Secondly,  ijilaXi)  hns  been  rendered  by 
bmil  i  it  was  in  shape  like  a  sauoer,  and 
often  of  Inrge  size,  and  is  called  in  pure 
L»tin  jufera  frompoteo  to  be  open.  Vial, 
French  fiole,  of  course  comee  from  pii\ri, 
but  baa  n  diBerent  signification,  being  a 
small  bottle  with  a  narrow  neck 

Ipse  capaces 
Beliadum  erustas  et  iDnequales  betytlo 
Virro  tenet  plualas. 

Juvenal,  Sat,  V,  ST-S9. 

"  The  patron  drinks  from  a  large 
jewelled  saucer,  the  client  from  a  bidrII 
glass  ealix,  v.  47  :"  Prof,  J.  R  B,  Mayor's 
note  in  his  2nd  edition  of  Juv. 

*uUi)  often  occurs  in  Herodobu ; 
Bloomfield,  Greek  Test,  voL  II,  p.  (160, 
refers  to  Schweigbaeuser  on  Herod  II, 
15],  butcf.  omu.Baehronni,  130.  The 
woodcuta  in  Rich'a  Companion  to  the 
Lat  Diet.,  S.V.  Patera,  sliow  both  the 
depth  and  dreiimference.  St.  Jerome  in 
the  Vulgate  hae  retained  the  word  jiAtata, 
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twenty  elders  sitting,  clothed  in  white  r^ment,  and  they 
had  on  their  heads  crowns  of  gold  .  .  .  having  every 
one  of  them  harps,  and  golden  vials  full  of  odours,  which 
are  the  prayers  of  s^nts, '  But  the  number  mentioned  by 
St.  John  is  twenty-tovLT,  whereas  on  the  stones  it  is  Jifty- 
four,  probably  with  a  view  to  cover  with  groups  all  the 
voussoirs  on  the  outermost  of  these  concentric  arches. 
The  vases  have  rather  long  stems,  and  might  at  first  sight 
be  mistaken  for  sceptres;'  as  they  are  held  in  the  same, 
or  nearly  the  same  vertical  direction,  the  monotonous 
repetition  tends  to  weary  the  spectator.  At  Moissac, 
between  Montauban  and  Agen,  a  station  on  the  Railway 
from  Toulouse  to  Bordeaux,  we  find  the  subject  treated 
with  more  taste  and  feeling.  There  the  scriptural  number 
is  preserved  exactly;  the  Elders  are  arranged  in  three 
lines,  four  in  the  upper,  six  in  the  middle,  and  fourteen 
in  the  lowest.  Their  attitudes  are  varied,  but,  with 
scarcely  an  exception  they  earnestly  gaze  on  the  grand 
figure  of  Our  Lord  in  benediction,  seated,  with  cruci- 
gerous  nimbus  round  his  head,  and  holding  the  book 
of  the  Gospels.'  Thus  we  see  that  the  subHme  imagery 
of  the  Celestial  Vision,  which  had  such  fascination  for 
the  early  Christians  mtuntained  its  influence  far  down 
into  the  Middle  Age. 

In  other  parta  of  the  facade  narratives  from  Scripture 
and  aUegories  are  represented.  Christ,  in  the  midst  of  his 
apostles,  at  the  Last  Supper,  has  a  fish  in  his  hand,  with 
aUusion  to  the  Greek  word  IX9Y2.*      Adam  and  Eve 

fltem  of  Uifl  Tsae,  nbich  ia  a  goblet  m  it 

■  Tbii  is  the  floest  work  of  the  kiod 
iD  Fiance,  aa  faraalknoif.     AyajgixA 

Kd^isthesMuewordwfvito-.Oeriiuii  photograph  of  it  can  be  obbuued  b  rail 

Zither,  uid  the  fonu  of  the  instrument  whidi,  I  preeume,  vat  taken  from  &  caat 

hu   bean    retained    in    modem    times.  (moulage)    in    the  National   CoUection. 

Wilkinaoa'a    Mamien   and    CuatoiuH    of  These  nguree  ndem  the  tympanum  of  a 

the  Ancient  Egyptians,  toL  il,  pp.  297-  pordi  that  ia  deeply  reoessbd ;"  admirable 

SOI,  Egs.  221-221.  portaada  XII".,   aiicle  veritable  m<u£e 

'  At  first  sight  I    thought  thai  the  de  sculpture  romane  :  "   Joanne,   Ouidss 

vases  in  the  lunda  of  the  Elders  were  DUmant,  PyiiaitB,  p.  6,  edit.  1876.    In 

nearly  of  the  same  sh&pe  as  the  glass  this  case  the  forms  of  the  guitar  and 

veesda  found  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Newton  at  goblet  are  much  more  apparent  than  at 

CuiduB  (BiscoTeries  at  Halicomasaus  kc  ,  Saintes. 

Tol.  IJ,  Pt.  2,  Text,  chap.  XV,  pp.  888-  »  IXeTS    occurs   three  times    in  the 

380,  figa  on   p.   3SE>],   or  the  so-oalled  celebrated   Autun    Inacription ;    I  have 

lachrymatories,  and   uoguentarin    (Cata-  made  some  reoinrts  on  the  origin,  mean- 

logue  ot  QlssB,  Slade  Cdlection,  pp.  44-  ing  and  use  of  this  emblem  in  my  Paper 

46.,  figs.  fl6'69)-,  but  on  closer  eiunioB-  nn  tho  Antiquities  of  that  plaoe,  ArcbaeoL 

tion  of  the  photisnph  I  perceived  that  Joun).,  Tol.  SL,  pp.  30-12. 
I  bad  niiataken  t£e  uplifted  arm  tor  the 
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are  tempted  by  the  Serpent ;  demons  are  torturing  the 
damned ;  a  vulture,  typical  of  Eemorse,  is  tearing  a  man 
to  pieces ;  Luxury  is  symbolized  by  a  mooster  devouring 
the  sexual  parts  of  a  woman.  The  capitals  of  the  columns 
should  be  particularly  noticed,  abounding  as  they  do  in 
interlaced  work,  conventional  foliage  and  figures  both 
animal  and  human. 

This  church  is  assigned  by  YioUet-le-Duc  to  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  but  the  tower  to  the  latter.'  It  is 
important  to  bear  the  dates  in  mind,  because  they  are 
subsequent  to  that  of  Saint  Front  at  Perigueux — the 
Cathedral  imitated  in  the  ecclesiastical  archatecture  of 
Perigord,  Saintonge,  Angoumois  and  Poitou.*  In  these 
provinces  the  tower  was  usually  built  at  the  intersection 
of  the  transepts  and  entrance  of  the  choir.  At  Notre 
Dame  de  Saintes  it  is  composed  of  two  storeys  ;  the  first 
square,  pierced  on  each  side  by  three  arches  which  are 
supported  by  engaged  columns ;  the  second  circular, 
raised  on  a  cupola,  with  cylindrical  buttresses  instead 
of  columns  between  the  arches,  and  ornamented  with 
pinnacles  at  each  corner  of  the  quadrangular  base;  it 
is  surmounted  by  a  conical  cap,  whose  imbricated  stones 
are  inverted.*  In  this  respect  the  tower  resembles  Saint 
Front,  but  the  proportions  differ ;  that  at  Saintes  having 
much  greater  breadth  relatively  to  the  height ;  hence  it 
loots  at  the  same  time  more  soUd  and  more  symmetrical. 
It  is  now  in  a  very  dilapidated  condition,  and  threatens 
to  fall. 

Notre  Dame  is  an  example  of  the  domical  structure 
prevalent  in  Aquitaine,  but  not  found  in  other  parts  of 

'  DictaoDnaire    Raisoimf   de    I'Arclii-  of  the  author's  aagadty.     It  may  remind 

/lecture  FramjUBeduXI' auXVJ'gi&Je:  ua  of  Bentley'B  ingemoua  emendatiooa, 

E^iae,  tome  V,  p.  178  ;  Clocber,  t  III,  which  luive  been  Bubaequently  confirmed 

p.  301,  figE.  14,  IS.  by  the  collation  of  manuacriptA  unknown 

'  For  a  copioua  and  very  inatniclive  to  liim.    Comp.  Architechinil  Stuciioiiii 

oocaunt  of  tliia  church,  Bee  the  admirable  France  by  Uie  Rev.  J.  L.  Petit,  pp.  GS-70, 

work  of  M.  F^lii  de  Vemeilh  entitled,  1864,  -vrith  View  of  St  Front,  &c 
L'Arohitectare    BTzantinp     en  .France  '  Domed   Churches  of  Charente,  Fre- 

— Saint  FrontdePlngueuietlesEgliaeail  liminary,  chap.  I,p.  0.      The  dome  ■  .  . 

coupolee   da   I'Aqaitaine.       The  frontis-  was  not  idlowed  to  appear  eitemally  like 

piece  is  a  reatoratioD,  to  a  great   eitent  a  baler's  oren  or  close  Idin,  but  waH  eur- 

cODJectond,  a>  the  domes  weie  covered  mounted  by  a  oentnd   tower,   equara  or 

hy  a  roof  when  H.  Vomeilli  wrote.    This  octaEonal,  and  covered  by  a  ooiiiaJ  spire, 

has  been  removed,  and  the  photogruph,  The  alaaen  of  the  Litter   were  ao  carved 


which  I  exhibited,  ot  the  church  an  iiuw  as  to  gi™  the  appearance  ot  a  fir-cone, 
Been  is  almost  identical  with  the  engrav-  whence  the  French  expresaion  tor  these 
ing  published  in  1S51— a  atdkiDg  proof      scales  is  tnpommt  dtpia,  0(^qIc 
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Prance.  The  hemiflpherical  vault  came  originally  from 
Byzantium  through  the  Venetians,  as  seems  to  be  proved 
by  Saint  Front,  which  must  strike  even  a  superficial 
observer  as  a  copy  of  St.  Mark's  in  its  plan  and  dimen- 
sions, though  the  bare  white  walls  of  the  interior  form  a 
dismal  contrast  to  the  marbles  and  mosaics  that  adorn  its 
prototype."  The  best  English  account  of  this  subject 
that  I  know  is  contained  in  the  Visit  to  the  Domed 
Churches  of  Charente  by  the  Architectural  Association  of 
London  in  1875,  published  as  a  Memorial  of  Edmund 
Sharpe,  4to.,  with  sixty  plates.  It  treats  especially  of  an 
adjoining  Department,  but  many  of  the  remarks  apply 
equally  to  Charente  Inferieure,  where  Saintea  is  situated. 
The  Byzantine  influence,  so  manifest  in  GalUc  architec- 
ture and  sculpture,  may  be  traced  also  in  coinage.  I 
exhibit  as  an  example  a  rare  aoUdus  of  Theodebert  from 
the  cabinet  of  the  llev.  S.  S.  Lewis.  On  the  obverse  we 
havetheking'sbust  helmeted,  andon  the  reverse  the  legend 
VICTOR  AAVGQG,  with  the  well  known  characters  conob 
in  the  exergue.  The  triple  G  indicates  three  Augusti. 
A  comparison  with  the  plates  of  Sabatier's  Monnaies 
Byzantines  will  leave  no  doubt  that  this  type  was  derived 
from  Constantinople.' 


M.  Vemeilh  luw  shown  b^  many  proob 
how  strong  the  Venetiail  mfluraco  wiw 
in  Aqiiitnine.  This  commercinJ  people 
in  the  tenth  oeutur?  hod  a  depfit  near 
Montpeltier,  and  atterwarda  at  Aiguos- 
MnrteB  ;  they  nlsu  colonized  Limogea, 
from  wbii^  city  goode  were  forwarded  to 
the  North  ot  France,  and  by  way  of 
Rochelie  to  England.  The  chief  authority 
tor  thia  Bubject  cited  by  M,  Vernrilh,  pp. 
129-13B,  ie  the  Recueil  nianiiscrit  dea 
Antiquity  de  Limoges,  compitation 
rnHhodique  rfdig^e  en  1638.  sur  de* 
docnmenta  trSs.anciens,  mais  perdus 
ttujourd'hui.  Mun-jy,  Weatem  France, 
p.  27fi,  mentions  the  Roe  dc'n  Vfnitiena, 
and  Porte  da  Venise  now  remoi'eil. 

The  churches  at  St.  Mark  at  Venice 
and  St.  Front  ot  Pdriguem  liKvenspedal 
interest  tor  ue,  becaiieo  their  conntracUon 
with  a  eeriee  of  domes  resembles  Sir 
Christopher  Wren's  original  design  tor 
St.  Paul's.  By  meane  of  windows  at  the 
top  of  the  domoe  over  hia  nave,  he  pro- 
duced such  a  distribution  of  light  and 
nbnde  thnt  the  effect  would  have  been  in- 
conceivably fine,  and  the  int«rior  of  his 
cathedral,    the    noblest   in   the   world : 


Petit,  op.  dtat.  n.  78  b<].  Wrm'i 
modd  w.-ks  formerly  exhibited  at  the 
South  Kensington  Huaeum.  but  is  now 
deposited  in  an  upper  apartment  DBsrthe 
Library  at  St.  {"aura,  where  it  can  be 
Been,  only  by  special  application.  As 
Hilton  surpuased  Homer  and  Virgil,  so 
our  greatest  architect  improved  upon  tlie 
ideas   which  he    borrowed   from  prede- 

Comp.  FergusBon,  History  ot  Archi- 
tecture, vol.  I,  pp.  436-482,  Aquituiia— 
domical  churches.  In  the  first  edition 
Perigeux  is  prinl«l  twice  for  Pfirigueui, 
whicli  would  give  the  soft  sound  ot  0 
instead  of  the  hard.  It  is  also  itated 
that  St.  Mark's  retains  ila  frascuB  and 
decorations,  while  St.  Front  preslnls 
nothing  now  but  naked  bare  walle.  St 
Mark's  ie  adorned  with  marbles,  moaucs 
and  bas.reliefs,  but  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  or  read  of  any  traaooe  there. 

'  Theodebert  I,  king  ot  Auatnna  and 
grandson  ot  aovis,  played  an  important 
part  in  the  hietor;  oif  uie  aixth  oentury  ; 
lie  was  contemporary  with  Justinian,  and 
threatened  to  destroy  the  Eastern  empire. 
FiiBt  ot  hia  race,  he  atrud  omm  witii  his 
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I  have  described  the  two  Boman  monuments  still  exist- 
ing at  Saintes,  but  the  classical  student  should  not  leave 
the  town  without  visiting  the  fragments  preserved  in 
the  Departmental  Museum,  which  attest  the  magnificence 
as  well  as  importance  of  this  ancient  capital.  De  Crazan- 
nea  recognizes  in  them  architecture  of  three  different 
periods,  viz.  that  of  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  of  Hadrian 
and  the  Antonines,  of  Diocletian  and  Constantine;  he 
illustrates  each  style  by  engravings.'  The  Museum  is 
lodged  together  with  the  Library,  in  the  H6tel  de  Ville; 
it  contains  capitals  of  Corinthian  columns,  friezes  and 
cornices,  votive  altars,  bas-reliefs,  and  inscriptions,  among 
the  last,  one  of  the  sixth  century  that  is  Christian.  There 
are  also  some  mosaics  from  the  Thermae,  North  of  the 
town,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Charente,  which  have  been 
destroyed.  The  disappearance  of  the  Batha  is  the  more 
to  be  regretted  as  they  were  discovered  in  remarkably 
good  condition,  and  at  a  moderate  expense  might  have 
been  preserved  intact.'     Besides  these  relics  of  Roman 


effigy  in  the  style  t 
arch  ;  the  type  leemB  cojued  rudely  from 
tha  Bolidua  of  Justin  I  (S13-B27),  or 
JuBtinisn  I,  5S7-5<SB ;  the  devioe  on  the 
reverse  is  Victoiy  facing.  For  the  ciir- 
runcy  ot  those  Emperon  ne  Sabatier, 
Monnaies  Byzantioes,  vol.  I,  pp.  167-1B4, 
PU,  IK-XVd  ;  osp.  IX,  21-23  ;  XI.  19  ; 
XII,  l-S,  with  the  oorrespoDding  lettet- 
preaa  :  C.  F.  Kauty,  The  Coioogea  of 
Weebeni  Europe  (Qonoriua  to  Charle- 
tnague),  four  plates  ;  UerovingiiuiB,  PL  I, 
12,  13  i  III,  1-11:  Ducange,  Gloemir, 
Hed.  et  Inf.  LnU,  edit.  Q.  A.  L.  Henschel, 
torn.  IV,  tab.  I,  opposita  p.  S24,  &g.  S,  i. 
Index  Honetanim  at  the  end  of  the 
ToluniB,  D.N.  Theodebertiu  Victor- 
Victoria  Auggg.  Bona  (ad  Rhenum) 
Cmtob.  The  letten  BO  we  at  the  feet 
of  Victory,  bat  separated.  Bona  is  in- 
oorrect ;  the  ajicient  name  was  Sonjia, 
like  the  modem  Bortn,  This  word  occurs 
Id  TodtuB,  and  the  adjective  Bonntiuit 
formed  frou  it  :  Histories,  IV,  19,  20, 
2S,  B2,  &e. 

Baith£lemy,  Manuals— Roret,  Kumia- 
matiqueModeme,  p.P,  gives  tha  fallowing 
lists  ot  the  mints  (ateliers  monftaireH)  in 
Austrasia,  "  Reime,  Toul,  Hetz,  Lyon, 
Laon,  Andemach,  Bologne,  Rheinmagen 
on  Riom,  TrJves,  les  Arvemes."  Bologne 
it  will  be  observed  ii  here  mentioned  next 
to  Andemach  and  Rheinmagen,  now  oom- 
monly  called  Remngen — towna  on  the 
Bliiiie  between  Cologne  and  Cobleni. 
vol.  lUV 


This  CI 


uspidon  of  some  □ 


as  the  begmomg  of 
whether  this  is  supposed  to  be  Boulogne- 
Bur-Mer  in  Franoe,  or  Bologna  in  Italy, 
neither  would  be  applicable,  becniiaa  both 
these  places  are  outside  AustrHsin.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  position  and  im- 
porUDce  of  Bonn  make  it  very  Ukely 
that  money  was  coined  there. 

^  De  Crazsnnes  Letti-e  k  messieurs 
lea  Membres  de  I'Acadfmie  royale  dea 
inicriptions  et  belles- let  tree,  p.  4.  In 
this  section  ot  his  work,  pp.  1-19,  he 
descrihsB  many  objedB  of  ancient  art 
found  at  Saintes,  vAth  copious  explima- 
tions,  foot-notes  and  referenoea. 

*  A.  good  idea  of  the  contents  ot  the 
Museum  may  be  farmed  from  De  Cn- 
zannee,  loc  citat.,  see  also  Explication 
dee  Planches,  AnUq.  de  Saintes,  I-VII, 
pp.  1 93-203.  Among  the  more  important 
monument*  are  the  following  :— PI.  1, 
no.  1 ,  portion  of  friese  ornamented  with 
a  medallion  (rosace],  the  devioe  on  which 
ia  the  ehe-wotf  suckling  Romulus  and 
Remus.  PL  II,  nos.  1-3,  Corinthian 
impost  and  pilaster,  sculptured  with 
clusters  of  grapes  and  vine  leaves ;  bas- 
relief  of  a  Bacchante  ;  friess  with  shield 
and  Bucranium  figured  upon  it  :  ths 
fillet  on  the  bull's  head  indiotee  that 
the  victim  is  decked  for  sncrifice.  PL  IV' 
no.  1,  n  lloniiin  personage  on  horeebock, 
wearing    the    poludamentum    (general's 
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times,  the  collection  includes  eome  of  the  Middle-Ages, 
chiefly  from  the  nave  of  Saint  Eutrope,  now  demolished. 
The  principal  objects  are  capitals  ornamented  with  figures 
(chapiteanz  histories) ;  in  design  and  execution  they 
surpass  those  still  left  in  the  church.  It  Is  not  by  any 
means  an  agreeable  duty  to  censure  the  authorities  of  a 
town  in  which  I  have  passed  some  happy  days,  and  the 
voice  of  a  stranger  without  local  influence  may  have  little 
weight ;  still  I  cannot  refuse  to  comply  with  M.  Audiat's 
request  that  I  should  call  attention  to  the  neglect  of  the 
Conseil  Municipal  in  failing  to  provide  suitable  apartments 
instead  of  the  "  salle  deplorable,"  in  which  all  sorta  of 
antiquities,  classical  and  mediteval,  are  confusedly  heaped 
together. 

The  historical,  or  rather  biographical  associations  of 
Saintes,  are  like  its  environs,  pleasing.  We  are  not 
reminded  of  war  and  battles,  slaughter  and  desolation ; 
but  we  are  led  to  think  of  two  eminent  men,  one  in  the 
fourth,  the  other  in  the  sixteenth  century,  connected  with 
the  place  by  long  residence.  Ausonius,  rhetorician,  poet 
and  consul,  spent  his  declining  years  at  his  villa  in  the 
canton  of  Noverus.'      Its  exact  situation  cannot  be  de- 

clonk)  it)  entering  the  gate  of  t,  city.     It  PL  VII,  Elevation,  plans  and  aectjoiu  of 

has  been  supposed   th&t   Hudrisii  ts  re-  sncieat  Iwtba. 

presentfid  here  :   Vfhen  ho  went  on  bia  It  we  turn  to  the  BmallBr  objects  found 

beneficent  joume;  tbrougb  the  provinces,  in  eicnTntJons  at  Saintes,  a  vitreouH  pasto 

he  began  with   Qaul    (A.O.   120),  and  seems  deaervinK  of  notice.     Upon  it  the 

returned  thither  after  visiting  Oenoan;  recognition  of  Uljasea  by  hia  dog  Aigus 

and   Britain  :   Anguatan   History,  Spar-  (Swift)   ia  pourtniyeiL      He  has  on  his 

tianuB.Vita  Hodr.cc,  10-12,  edit.  HermanD  head,  as  usual,  a  conical  cap  (pileua],  and 

Peter.     C.    10,    Post   haec    pnifectua    in  holds  io  hia  hand  s  knotty  stick,  given 

Oallias    omnes    caiisorios    liberal itatibua  him   by  the   awine-herd    Eumoeua    (t»! 

aublevavit.     C,   11,  Brittaniaoi  petit,  in  '»^flli)  ;  OdyBsay,  XVII,  189,  2BI  aqq. 

qua  multa  cuircTiit  munimque  per  octo-  Thia  scene  appears  also  on  the  denarii  in 

ginta  milia  paesuum  primus  diixit,  qui  the  gena  Hsmilia,   because  thia  family 

bnrbnroB  KomaDosque  divideret.     C  12,  come  from  Tuaculitm,  which  was  foimded 

ComtrndtisinHrittaniarebuatninsgreBsua  by  Telegonua,   tlie  aon  of  Ulynas  and 

in  Gnlliam      Moreover,  the  abort  1>eard  IXrce  .  Cohen,  M^laillea  Coneulaires,  p. 

of   this  figure    is  a  detail  which  ogreoa  1 97,  no,  5  and 'Kdnircisaementa,  PL  XXV ; 

with  the  Eni[ieror'3  effigy  aa  we  see  it  on  cf.  Introduction,  p.  XXX[V,  no.  28  ;   PL 

hia  numeruue  coin  j.     Fl .  V,  no.  I ,  S«i>ul-  XLV,   no.   6,   Kestitiitions   de    Trajan: 

chral  cippai    of    Haterno,   on   which   a  Morell,  Fati^tliaruni  Huinanarum  Numia- 

femoleisaculptured,  clothed  in  the  r><ii/a,  msta,    lleuiirus,    Tom.    II,    p.    2SS, 

prolxiWy  A  prieatees,  or  woman  initistwl  Mamilia,  nos.  I,  II. 
in  myaterien ;  she  holds  a  branch  in  her  '  A  loccl  enlbuauinm  lins  induced  De 

right  hand,  and   flowers  that  look  like  Crazannea  to  f  xnggemte  the  merita  of  hia 

poppies  in  her  left.    PL  VI,  noa.  5  and  6,  compatriot ;   but  we  (nust  admit  that  of 

these  ligure^  of  b  lal«  period  and  rude  all  the  Roman  poets  this  autlior  is  the 

style  are  presumeil  'o  be  Chriatian ;  both  most  useful  in  illustrating  Gnltic  history 

of  Ihmn  carry  a  p:irse,  which  may  sym-  and  monuments.     Beaidea  his  idyll  en- 

buhze  the  "treaaures  in  heaven,  where  titled   Uosella,  the  best  known   of  hia 

neither  moth  nor  rust  duat  oomipL"  worka,  in  hia  Ordo  Nobilium  Urbiom,  or 
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finitely  fixed;  but  it  could  not  have  been  far  from  Saintes, 
as  he  speakd  of  sending  his  wine  thither  in  a  cart  drawn 
by  two  horses,  and  expressly  calls  the  city  his  neighbour.' 
De  Crazaunes  places  Noverus  at  Novioregum  (Toulon) 
of  the  Antouine  Itinerary,  and  supports  his  conclusion 
by  the  siniilarity  of  the  names ;  however,  many  of  his 
argumenis  would  apply  equally  well  to  other  locaUties, 
so  that  we  can  only  regard  his  identification  as  probable.* 


Clame  Urbes,  he  describe!  Traveri  TrSvea, 
Arelaa  Aries,  Toloaa  Toulouse,  Narbo 
NHrbonne,  and  hia  birtb-ptsce  Burdigala 
Bordeaux.  An  Mr.  Kobinson  Ellis  tias 
observed,  Henn&tJietin,  nu.  XII,  p.  1, 1S86, 
AiisoniUB  haa  nut  yet  been  published  with 
eiplanntory  notes  giving  tbo  results  of 
arcbaeological  inieetigHticiD,  However, 
the  eicelleiit  critical  edition  of  ^cbenU, 
1S83,  supplies  us  with  a  carefully  revised 
teit  io  which  majiy  cprrections  have 
beeD  msde,  pnmllel  pfueogee,  and  various 
readings  :  copiciua  Indices  arealao  sppen- 
ried  ;  1  3criptoruni,  Le.,  Authors  imitated 
by  AusoniuB,  or  those  who  have  imitated 
him;  11  Nominum  ct  Rerum;  III  Oram- 
maticae  Elocutionis,  Kei  Metricae.  These 
Indices  contain  so  inan;  refereuces  that 
tliey  almost  take  the  ]i1h<«  uf  nn  exegetical 
commentarj-. 

AiiBonius  Httalned  the  coueulate  A.D. 
879,  V.  Ad  Qratianum  Imperalorem  dig- 
cipulum  Oratiarum  actio  pro  consulatu. 
His  cnreer  resembled  Quintilian's,  to 
which  Juvenal  nitudea,  Sat  VII,  197,  SI 
fortunn  volet,  fies  de  rhetore  consul  ;  but 
the  latter  ddI;  received  the  title  and 
inmgiila  of  that  office  (coniuUria  oroa- 

'  Ei^tae  XI,  Paulo  S,  v.  1  — 
Vinum  quum  bijugo  [larabo  plauatro 
Frimo  tempore  Siuitonos  vehendum. 

Ibid.  Vtll,  Alio  Paulo  Rhetori  8,  v. 
i — Tandem  tductati    retinacula    blaDda 


Burdigalae  mollea  liquimiia  illecebras, 
Sautonicamque  urbem  vicuo  acc«asimua 

•  iSd/XXT  <XXIV),  Paulino  8,  v.  90 
He  ji^  Burdigalae,  triuo  me  flumlna 

BecemuDt  tnibis  popularibus    *        * 

Totque   men    in    Novaro   sibi    proiima 

pmedia  [ngo 
DiapnaitLa    totum    vicibus    variata    per 

Egelidae  ut  tepeant  hiemes  raUdosque 


Burdigalae.  In  the  folloning wordd  triaa 
me  Jlumina  eofta,  the  poet  alludes  to  ijie 
Qarumua  GaroDQe,  DuniDluB  Dordogne, 
and  Caraa  tonus  Charente.  Durauius 
mufi  not  be  confounded  with  Durance, 
the  modern  name  of  Drueutia,  a  tribu- 
tary of  the  Rhone,  which  falls  into  it 
near  AvigDon. 

For  the  geography  of  this  district  the 
Aalonioe  Itinerary  shoul'l  be  consulted  ; 
some  places  already  mentioned  occur  in 
the  following  extract  — 
Item  a  Burdigala  Auguatodunum 

(Autun)   .    .    mpm  CCLXXIIII  (lie). 
Blauto  [Blavio,  Blaye)     .      mpm  XVIUI 
.  (Talmont  or  Mor- 


ne) 


a  XVI 


Novioregum mpm  XII 

Mediolauum  Santonum  .  mpm  XV 
Aunndonuacum  (Aunay)  .  mpm  XVI, 
p.  158  sq.,  edit.  Wesseling  ;  p.  219, 
Parthey  and  Finder.  D'Anville  and 
Reichiuil  place  Novjor^um  at  Royan, 
but  Lapie  at  Seiijon,  near  the  village  uf 
Toulon — the  site  preferred  by  Da  Cta- 
zannee  :  Dissertation  sur  la  position  de 
Noverus,  Op.  citat.,  pp.  Sd-71,  esp.  p.  67, 
Vv.  Ui-ue  of  &e  same  EpisUe, 

Ecce  tuns  Paulinua  adeet.    Jam  nin- 
guida  linquit 

Oppida  Iberonim,  Tarbellica  jam  tenet 

Hebromagi  jam  tecU  subit,  jam  prae- 
dia  fcatris 

Viciua  ingreditur,  jam  labitur  amne 
lecundo  &c 
According  to  De  Onuamnes,  p.  fl3,  Heb- 
romagus  was  at  Faullac  (Pauillac),  an 
important  station  for  ocean-ateamers  on 
the  Qironde,  like  St.  Paul!  below  Ham- 
burg. See  map  of  the  M£doc  In  Hurray's 
Bandbook  for  Western  PVance,  p.  306, 
edit.  1882.  Paulmus  may  bave  had  a 
villa  there,  which  would  account  for  the 
modem  name.  However,  the  identifi- 
cation is  veiy  doubtful.  Comp.  the 
Supplement  to  Brunet'a  Manuel  du 
libraire,  Dictionoaire  de  Of  ographie  ; 
EburomaguB  [Tab.  Pent.],  HeVomaguB 
[Aueon],  locality  de  ta  Qaule  Barbonn., 
aujourd'  hui  BrattHt,  commuiie  du  Liiii> 
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The  writings  of  Ausonius  abound  in  faults  prevalent 
during  the  decadence ;  but  he  deserves  to  be  read  partly 
for  his  attractive  pictures  of  external  nature  and  of  human 
action,  partly  for  the  information  he  affords  us  on  many 
points  of  Gallo-Eoman  antiquity. 

But  a  greater  than  Ausonius  was  here.  Bernard  Palissy, 
land-surveyor,  portrait^painter,  chemist  and  geologist, 
chiefly  known  as  an  artist  in  enamelled  pottery,  spent 
twenty  years  of  his  eventful  life  at  Saintes,  the  scene  of 
his  sacrifices,  privations  and  persevering  experiments, 
while  he  was  atruggling  with  hia  own  thoughts,  and  trying 
to  invent,  like  a  man  groping  in  the  dark}  And  this  was 
not  aU.  Palissy  looked  beyond  the  horizon  of  outward 
things  "with  that  inner  eye  which  no  calamity  could 
darken,"  he  embraced  the  Eeformed  fteligion,  joined  in 
founding  the  Calvinist  Church  at  Saintes,  was  one  of 
its  earUest  preachers,  sufiered  persecution,  and  saw  his 
atelier  destroyed ;  he  may  almost  be  called  a  martyr,  for 
at  least  he  was  imprisoned  in  the  BastiUe,  and  died  there. 
No  wonder  that  the  French  Protestants  even  to  this  day 
cherish  his  memory,  and  speak  of  him  as  iiotre  iUustrc 
co-religionnaire.* 

ounn  (Haute'Vienue).     Mr.  Gsorge  Long  cwmpsUed  to  give  jou  op  to  the  ponar  of 

in  Smith's  Diet,  of  C\xm.  Oeogr.  plaoea  it  your   anemiea."      Whereupon    the    tin- 

between  Touloiue  and  Cucawonne.  tlauntad  axiiat  i«plin],   "  Sire  give  me 

'  Cf.  onui.  Becueil  de  Faiences  Fran-  lenve  to  toll  your  majesty  that  it  ia  not  in 

^iseBduXVI*ai^e,L'(EuvredeBernard  your  power  to  compel  a  potter  to  bend 

Fsligsy  par  H.  Henri  Delange,  foL,  Paris,  hia  knee   before  the  inuges  which  lie 

1S62,  with  fine  purtruit  and  coloured  Pis.  tabrioatee."      U.   Audiat  haa   examined 

Good  epecimena  of  the  artj^t'a  style  are  thia  aneodoto  very  carefully,  and  atabid 

to  be  seen  in  tlie  Porcelain  OiiUery  at  reaauns     for   doubting  ita  truth.      He 

South  KoOBington.   For  n  popular  account  tracee  it  to  ft  painphlat  by  Agrippa  D'Au- 

of  Palissy  and  his  foUowera  see  Oasnault  bign^,  La  Confession  cathotique  du  ^ur 

and    Oamier's    Uandbook     of     French  de  Sancy,  chap.  Til,    Thia  writer  was 

Pottery,  published  [by  the  Museum,  pp.  not  an  eyo-witnees,  and  he  givea  a  diffeiv 

22-31.     The  chief  features  of  the  omu-  ent    account    of    the    interview    in    his 

mrntatiau  in  his  rustic  dishes  ore  "  rep-  Histoire  Univeraelle,  tome  III,  j>p.  216, 

tiles  winding  on  a  bed  of  fuma  or  moes,  217,  livre  III,  chap.  1°^,  printed  in  1620. 

or  fish  swimming  round  an  islet,  in  the  Ho  has  made  mistakes  ss  to  persoos,  facta 

centre   of  which   is  a   gracefully -coiled  and  chronology  ;   and  the   visit  is  not 

anake,  whilst  the  border  ia  alive  with  mentioned  by  Flerre  de  I'EIatoile,  who 

lizards,  frogs  and  a  thousand  small  in-  aeems  more  wortjiy  of  credit.    Moreover, 

sects  :"  ibid.  p.  26  ;   figs.  8,  6.    Palissy  D'Aub^^  embelhsbea  hie  narmlive  with 

lived  at  Saintee  about   1612-1532;  his  a  passage  in  Seneca's  drama,   Hercules 

atelier  was  near  the  Bridge,     De  Craz-  Furens,  which  he  misquotes  :  it  stands 

annee  p.  IB.  mentions  him  in  connection  thus  in  the  original,  t,  426,  LT.  Cogers. 

with  the  antient  manufactory  of  pottery.  MB.  cogi  qui  potest,  nea-oit  mori. 

'  It  ia  related — and  the  story  has  been  (Stoic^.mu'ginalnoteedit.FaniabylSlS), 

often  repeated  by  historians   and   Ino  Altogether,  the  tale  seems  too  Hietoiicu, 

graphera— t^t  Homy  111,  when  he  visited  and  was  probably  invented  by  this  Eealous 

Palissy  in  prison,  said  to  him,   "  It  you  Uu^enot. 

do  not  obange  your  religion,  I  shall   be  Pierre  de  I'Esloile  says  th&t  Palia^ 
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A  marble  statue  of  the  famous  potter  has  been  erected 
near  the  bridge  on  the  Place  Bassompierre.  Palissy  U 
represented  standing  in  a  posture  of  meditation ;  his  right 
hand  supports  his  head  which  bends  downwards',  his 
left  holds  a  dish  placed  upright  on  books — appropriate 
emblems  of  his  art  and  writings.'  The  pedestal  bears 
the  following  inscriptions.     In  front — 

A 

BEBNAKD  PALISSY 

MDX— MDXC 

LA   VILLE  DE  SAINTB3 

ET   LA  SAINTONGE 

MDCCCLXVIIl 

and  on  the  back  the  titles  of  two  of  his  works — 

RECEPTE  VERITABLE 

par  laqueUe  tons  les  hommes  de  France  pourront  apprendre 
a  multiplier  el  a  augmenttr  leurs  thrisors,  <^x. 

HDLXIII 

and — 

DISCOUBS   ADMIBABLBS 

de  la  nature  des  eaux  et  fontaines,  tant  nalurellea  qu'artifi- 
cielles,  des  metaux,  des  sets  el  saltnes,  des  pierves,  des  terres, 
dujeu  et  des  eviaux  .     .     .  plus  un  traite  de  la  marne,  i^c. 

MDLXXX' 

The  funds  were  insufficient  to  complete  the  design  by 
the  addition  of  bas-reliefs  on  the  pedestal. 

"tagi     de     qimtrevingb     bdr    (15BD],  honoured  with  a  Btatue  inaplaetpuiiiigue 

mourut  de  mu^re,  D^cessiW  et  maUTsis  at  Agen — doubtless  becauae  be  was  bom 

trutementa.  *"  et  lui  dit  Busd  [Gover-  id  tlint  diocese,  perbapa  at  a  village  called 

aor  o[  the  Baaljlle)  que,  si  elie  le  vouloit  U  Cbapelle  Biron  ;  tbe  article  ends  vitb 

voir,  elle  le  trouveroit  avcc  aea  chienB  eur  maay    refereucea,   iDcluding    Hang,    La 

le  rempart,   od  il '  I'avoit   fait  trnJHiier  Fran^  ProtestoDte,  and  the  Life  by  H. 

comme  ud  chieii  ,qu'il  eitoit.     Audiat,  Uorley. 

Bernard  Paliaay,  Etude  aur  sa  vie  at  sea  Horace,  Odea  III,  24,  81, 

tnvaux,    pp.    447-402,     Henri   Hartiu,  Virtutem  bcolumem  odimus 

Hiatoire  de  Frauce,  tome  IX,  pp.  13-16,  SubUtam  ex  ocuba  quaerimus  invidi. 

'    Bernard  de  PaJiaxi ;  p.  18S  note,  eat  aauvi  E[aatleB  II,  1,  13, 

de  la  tnurt  k  Bordeaux  jmr  le  conn6ta1)le  Urit  eoim  tulguro  auu,  qui  pnugravat 

Anne  do  Montmorenci— son  litre  "  d'in-  artea 

venteur  dee  ruatiquea  figulinea  da  roi  :  "  iDfra  se  poaitaa  ;  extiaetua  ainaltitur 

E.  S28  note,  &:bappe  h  la  Snint-Barthd-  idem, 

imi :  X,  p.  76  note,  P.  mourut  dans  les  '  Faliaay  also  wrote  Remarquea  aur  \a 

fers,  an  158B.  Villa  de  Seintes,  4",  1B64:  v.  A.  Qirault 

'  M.  Audiat   aays,  Paliaay  eat  debout  do  SaiutFai^u,  BibliaKraphiehiatorii|ue 

dans  la  positioii  d'uB  hotolne  qui  marche  et  topographique  de  la  France,  1  vol.  &", 

en    r^flechiasont,   aymbole  &  la  fois  de  1845;  Saintonge,  Acgouuioiij  et  Aunia.pp. 

I'action  et  de  la  midiution.     I  can  see  293-398. 


For  the  statue  of  Palisaj  and  Inacrip- 
lively      tjona  see    Audiat  Saintea  et  sea  Monu- 


imagbaUon.     Tbe   Nouvelle    Biographe      menla,  Quide  du  Vvyi^ur,  pp.  2C>-2S. 


s  that  be  baa  alao  baen 
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The  career  of  Palissy  9s  a  reformer,  and  the  proximity 
of  Saintes  to  Bochelle  remind  ua  of  the  siege'  sustained 
by  the  Huguenots  at  the  latter  place,  llJ28-29— a  tale  of 
French  heroism  and  Englisli  incompetence,  not  to  say 
treachery,  that  makes  a  disgraceful  page  in  our  national 
annaU. 

Having  been  favoured  with  the  kind  advice  and  assis- 
tance of  the  P6re  de  la  Croix  when  I  was  passing  through 
Poitiers,  and  having  afterwards  spent  some  days  at  Sanxa  y 
last  autumn,  I  had  intended  to  offer  some  remarks  on  the 
fouHles  there,  as  a  humble  contribution  supplementary  to 
Mr.  Scarth's  excellent  memoirs  read  before  the  Institute.' 
But  the  restricted  limits  of  my  strength  and  leisure  have 
forbidden.  I  must  be  content  to  refer  to  tiie  writings  of 
M.  Berthel^  and  other  local  antiquaries,  and  to  express 
my  hope  that  M.  Eobuchon's  beautiful  photographs,  now 

France,  UuLt  he  could 


'  This  9»gfi  isono  ot  Uiemonremail- 
able  on  recxtrd,  whether  we  cooxidGr  the 
QbatiiiatfreautanceuuldieadfuItuSbringK 
d  the  Rochelciu,  or  the  akiU  uid  per- 
sereranoe  ehowu  b;  Kichelieu  in  over- 
comiog  obetnoles  that  seemed  nlmoat 
insurmountal.le.  Guizot,  L'Bist«ire  de 
Pnuce,  depuJB  lea  temps  lee  plus  reculee 
jtuqu'en  1739  rncontfe  t  mes  petits- 
eofiiiiti,  vuL  IV,  pp.  103-113;  woodcuts 
(aoing  p.  92,  Le  Port  de  la  Kocbelle 
;ma1e«  are  aeeQ  "  jutting  out  from  either 
aide,  end  the  upeniag  between  them 
guarded  b;  paliaadea  ") ;  p.  104,  Le  Ser- 
ment  de  Jean  Guiton,  More  detailH  are 
given  in  H.  Martin's  copious  and  animated 
narrative,  Hiatuire  de Franoe, toL  X],  pp. 
272-28B.  St,  Fiirgeau,  Op.  dtat.,  p.  3fi7, 
Cbareate  lof^rieure,  Memoire  du  pril 
eiceseif  dee  vivree  de  la  Rochelle  pendant 
le  Si^e.  Une  vnche  ae  vendait  2,000 
liTres  ;  un  biscuit,  25  livree  ;  un  oeuf,  S 
livree ;  une  pomme,  32  boU,  etc  The 
literature  ot  thta  subject  ia  veiy  Tolumi- 
noua,  nearly  two  columns  of  St.  Fargeau'a 
book  bung  occupied  bj  the  list  of  pub- 
licatioDs  relating  to  it. 

S.  RawBon  Gardiner,  History  of  England 
under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and 
Charlex,  I,  vol  II,  with  maps  of  the  Qe 
de  m  HQd  ot  Rocbelle  oppoeite  the  title 
page  ;  aee  analytical  table  of  coDtenta, 
chaps.  XIV.  XV,  XVIII,  XX  The 
conduct  of  Charles  In  this  affair  was 
bitterly  ramcmbered  againat  him  at  the 
time  of  his  execution.  Be  was  accused 
of  having  betrayed  the  Huguenots  to 
th«r  enemies  ;  Cook,  solicitor  to  the 
commonwealth,  says  he  heard  so  much  of 
this  charge  in  Qeiieva,  and  by  the  Pro- 


bulieve  no  lees  than  that  the  King  was 
guilty  of  it  :  Family  Library,  no  XXXt, 
Trial  of  Charles  I  and  of  some  of  the 
Regicides,  pp.  25,  40,  41.  Rctuecabrandn 
of  the  City  of  London,  A. D.  1579.1061, 
pp.  ISG,  197,  and  note  339.  The  Isle  of 
Ol^D  near  Bochelle  mudt  be  distin- 
guished from  Oloron  in  the  Pyreaeea. 


Denya  D'Auasy  ; 
lives  Historiques  de  la 

'Aunia,  vol.  XTV. 
The  former  of  these  Uemoira  appeared 
in  the  Arobaeological  Joomal,  vol  XL, 
pp.  G2-G4,  Roman  Antiquities  at  Saniay 
in  Franoe;  the  latter  ihid.,  vol.  XLII, 
pp.  11-18,  Noticeeot  the  latest  disooveriee 
made  in  uncovering  the  Roman  baths  at 
Bath,  and  thoee  at  Herboid  (within  one 
mile  of  Sanzsy),  near  to  Poitiers.  One 
of  the  earliest  accounte  ot  these  eiisva. 
tjonswas  published  by  the  French  jourosl 
Le  Taapt;  but  those  who  desire  fuller 
inforujation  shoiUd  read  the  pamphlet  on 
the  Ddcouvertes  d'Herbord  by  the  PSre 
CsraQle  de  la  Croii,  S.J.,  pj).  78,  Niort, 
1883.  At  tbo  end  there  is  a  list  uf 
Fublicatiotia  Hiit£rieur«>  relalives  aui 
fouilles  de  Snnxay.  Tbe  tent  is  illua- 
trated  by  five  ::oloured  plates — Uap  of 
ancient  roads,  Flans  of  the  Qallo-Roman  . 
BubatructioQs,  Temple  and  lie  FeriboIu«, 
Hatha  and  Theatre. 


..Google 
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suspended  on  your  walls,  may  induce  some  members 
of  this  learned  society  going  southwards  to  study  these 
important  discoveries,  to  leave  the  beaten  path,  and,  if  I 
may  quote  without  irreverence  from  the  oldest  of  books, 
"  turn  aside  and  see  this  great  sight."' 


APPENDIX. 

For  the  ancient  history  and  geography  of  SaJntonge  it  is  hoped  that 
the  following  referencos  may  be  found  useful. 

Caesar,  Bell.  Gall.,  iii,  11,  says  that  the  Pictonca  and  Santones  after 
their  submission  {paeali)  supplied  him  with  ships  for  the  naval  war  with 
the  Veneti  in  ArmoHca.  Ibid.,  vii,  75,  the  importance  of  the  Santones 
relatiTely  to  other  Gallic  tribes  is  shown  hy  the  fact  that  they  were 
requiied  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  12,000  mon  to  the  confederacy  led  hy 
Vercingetorix — the  same  number  as  the  Senones,  Sequani  and  other 
powerful  nations ;  35,000  were  expected  from  the  JEim  and  from  the 
Arveml 

Lemonum  (Poitiers)  is  not  mentioned  by  Ctesar,  but  ohjcufs  in  the 
Supplement  of  Hirtius,  Commentarius  de  Bell.  Gall,  viii,  36,  who 
informs  us  that  Duratius,  a  Gallic  chieftain,  was  blockaded  there  by 
Dumnacus  leader  of  the  Andea  (Anjoii),  Gliick,  Keltischen  Namen,  pp. 
117-119  concludes  that  Lemonum  is  tlio  fonu  of  the  name  to  be  accepted 
without  hesitation  as  genuine,  but  he  states  at  length  the  variations  in 
the  MSS.  It  is  derived  from  Imn,  Irish  leamh,  lewntian  (ulmus)=/«H, 
leman.  lemonum  therefore  would  mean  The  Elms,  and  the  "bocases" 
of  Poitou  are  even  now  celebrated  ;  Thiers,  Ilistoire  de  la  Revolution, 
c  22 :  see  Moberly's  note  on  Hirtius,  loc.  citat,  Comp.  Brunet, 
Supplement  an  Manuel  du  Libraire,  PicL  de  Gi5ogr.  Limonnm  [Caes.,  It 
Ant],  Ai'purav  [PtoL],  Lemunum  [Tab.  PeuL],  &c.  There  was  here  a 
large  amphitheatre,  estimated  to  hold  20,000  spectators;  only  scanty 
fragments  of  the  masonry  remain.  Friedlaender,  Sitlengeschichte  Roms, 
2nd  edition,  lti67,  voL  ii,  p.  429.  Die  Schauspiele,  Galliae,  b.  Aquitania, 
Lemonum  Pictouum  (Poitiers).  Nach  Mitlin,  iv,  712,  waren  von  einem 
Amphitheater  noch  einige  Gewiilbe  iibrig  (engagi^es  dans  des  constructions 
modemea).     Murray,  Western  France,  p.  247,  ed,  1882, 

Strabo,  Get^raphica,  p.  190,  lib.  iv,  c.  ii,  sec.  1.  'Ex^aWti  8*  6  jiiv 
Tapo-ovas  rpari  iroro/iois  au^ijtfds  cis  to  /irro^u  "Rvrovpiyiov  rt  tUv 
'OurKdJK  (iriKaXov/wvojv  koX  SaiTocfuv,  aiu^ipmi  PaXuTtK^c  kSvatv  .  .  . 
i[i.ir6puiv  Bovp&iyaXa  ijriKfip^vov  KipvoSaKarrj}  Tivt,  ^v  iroiourtv  at 
tKfloX.a.1   rov   Ti-orapov   .   .  ,     Tmv   8(  ^vroviov  iroAw   wTi  McSioAai'ioc. 

Ptolemy  (Age  of  the  Antonines)  lib.  ii,  cap.  vii,  sec.  1,  Gallia  Aqui- 
tonica.     In  the  ordinary  editions  San-owuv  Xip^v  (Santonum  portns)  and 

■  Exodna,  di*p.  Ill,  r.  S.   From  Poitien  U  Luoignui,  on  the  line  from  Poitfen  to 

tUa  ti^Tellercan  reach  Saniity  by  a  drive  Niort:  aeeUie  ludicateur,  CBrt«ip£i^alM 

of  rather  lene  than  three  houi-a  ;  but  the  dee  IUBe«ux,  Cheuiius  de  Fer  de  TEtat. 
railw>;-atatioa  noireBt  to  Ibis  litUe  town 
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^vTovtiiv  ixpov  (Santonum  promoatorium)  occur ;  but  edit.  Car,  Miiller, 
vol.  i,  p.  200  aq.,  Didot,  1683,  has  only  the  latter.  It  b  often  difficult 
to  identify  places  in  this  region  mentioned  by  ancient  writers ;  this 
arises  partly  from  errors  in  tlie  text,  partly  from  changes  in  the 
configuration  of  the  coast  The  promontory  is  supposed  by  Gosselin 
to  be  that  near  Kocliellu  ;  but  Desjardins,  G^ograpbie  Ilistorique  et 
Administrative  de  la  Gaule  Romaine,  tome  i,  p,  266,  inclines  to  the 
opinion  that  it  ia  the  old  port  of  Broiiage  between  Uarennea  and  Roche- 
fort  now  abandoned,  il  ne  fut  compl^tement  cnsabld  qu'en  1566.  Next 
to  the  aforesaid  promontory  Ptolemy  has  KavcircXov  iror.  'tK^oXai, 
(Jnnentell  fluvii  ostia  :  according  to  most  authorities  Cancntelus  is  only 
another  form  of  Carantonus,  Cbarante,  but  Gosselin  thinks  the  mouths 
of  the  rivers  Vie  and  Jauney  are  meant. 

Deajaidins'  work  is  moat  useful  for  the  geography  of  Western  Gaul : 
V.  tome  i,  pp.  258-400,  ch.  i.  Gdographie  Physique. — Sec  3.  Descrip- 
tion den  Ci^tes.  Extracta  from  the  old  maps  of  Ramon,  Jolivet  and 
Pierre  Boget  are  intercalated  in  the  text,  pp.  262,  269,  270;  but  see  esp. 
PI.  vi,  p.  272,  Carte  compar4e  dos  cot«s  comprises  entre  los  Pyr^n^  et 
la  Loire,  4poque  romaine — ^poque  actuelle :  Ektrait  de  la  carte  Pisane 
du  XIV*  sidde ;  Extrait  du  portulan  de  la  Biblioth^ue  Nationalo, 
commencement  du  XVI*  eikle. 

AusoniuB—  To  the  passages  already  quoted  from  this  author  I  subjoin 
an  apposite  line  from  his  poem  on  the  Moaelle,  v.  463.     Santonioo 

refluus  non  ipse  Carantonus  aestu.  In  vt.  461468  six  other  rivers  are 
mentioned,  viz.,  Liger  Loire,  Axona  Aisne,  Matrona  Marne,  Dunnina 
Dordogne,  T;iraie  Tarn,  Aturrus  Adour;  and  four  in  the  following 
paragraph,  viz.,  Dnma  Drome,  Druentia  Durance,  Rhodanua  Rhone, 
Garumna  Garonne. 

Ammianus  Marcellinus,  lib.  xv,  cap.  11,  sec  13,  in  Aquitania  .... 
prima  provincia  est  Aquitanica,  aniplitudine  civitatum  admodum  culta : 
omissia  atiis  multia,  Burdigala  et  Arverui  excollunt  ct  Santones  et  Pictavi. 
It  will  be  observed  that  the  historian  calls  the  city  by  the  name  of  the 
tribe,  writing  Santonen  instead  of  Mediolanum  Santonum.  A  comparison 
of  the  map  of  modem  Franco  with  that  of  ancient  Gaul  will  show  how 
general  this  practice  became  ;  e.g.,  Chartres  from  Camutes,  Oabors  from 
CadurcL 

Table  of  Pentinger,  edit.  Mannert,  Mediolano,  Segm.  Ia;  Lemuno 
Und.  b.  Both  cities  are  marked  on  the  map  with  two  towers — the  sign 
of  an  important  place. 

Of  the  earlier  authors  who  have  written  on  amphitheatres  the  most 
important  is  Justus  Lipsius  ;  see  the  edition  of  his  works  printed  at 
Wesel  (Vesaliae)  mdclsxv,  torn,  iii,  pp.  993-1047,  De  Araphitheatro 
Liber,  in  f\no  forma  i)iea  loci  cxpreasa,  et  ratio  spcctandi,  cum  aeneis 
figuris;  ifiiW.  pp.  1049-106?,  Do  Amphitheatris  quae  extra  Romam 
LibcUus,  in  quo  fomiae  eorum  aliquot  ot  typL  An  earlier  and  better 
edition  appeared  Antvcrpiae,  apud  Cbriatopbonmi  Plantiuum  cIo.  la 
Lxxxv,  both  books  being  included  in  one  volume,  pp.  106. 

Chapter  vi.  of  the  Libdlue  (Opera,  vol.  iii,  pp.  1061-1067,  ed.  Wosel; 
pp.  97-105,  cd.  Plantin)  ia  devoted  to  an  amphitheatre  near  Doveona, 
Doue-In-Fontaine,  aouth-weat  of  Saumuv, — a  station  on  the  line  from 
Angers  to  Poitiers,  Chemins  de  Fer  de  I'Etat.  Lipeina  describes  the 
peculiarities  in  its  construction,  and  notices  two  largo  vaulted  chambers, 
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of  which  the  use  is  uncertain  ;  comp.  the  two  curious  Plates  that  illuattabe 
the  text :  the  fonner  hears  this  iusr.ription  lbs  .  ahbnbs  .  a  .  dovb  vs 
poiCTOV  .  LivlNVB  .  F  .  AN  .  1584.  He  has  confounded  this  place  with 
Dueona,  iov^ova  (Divona),  a  city  of  the  Cadurci,  hodie  Cahois,  which 
occiire  in  Ptolemy,  ii,  7,  boc  9  ;  vol.  i,  p.  204,  ed.  Car.  Miiller ;  see  the 
notes  in  Brunet,  Manuel  du  Libraire,  Supplement  on  Geography,  e.v. 
Doadum ;  Dovaeum,  T>o6,  aiijou  dlixti  Dou6  (Maine  et  Loire),  sncien 
palais  de  Dagobert  et  dee  dues  d'Aquilaine.  I  have  not  found  this 
amphitheatre  mentioned  by  any  writOT  posterior  to  lipsius,  except  Mr. 
Roach  Smith  ;  v.  Retrospections  Social  and  Archeeological,  voL  ii,  1886 
(Notea  by  Mr.  Chas.  Wame.) 

Montfflucon,  Antiquite  Expliqu^e,  tome  iii,  2""  partie,  pp^  2B4-262, 
Pis.  oxLViii-CLii,  Les  amphitheatres,  gives  engravings  of  the  Coliseum, 
Verona,  Pola,  Nlmes,  Tintinniac,  Autun  and  Italica  (Santi  Ponce, 
formerly  Sevilla  la  viej'a,  five  miles  north-weat  of  Seville).  Caylus 
Recueil,  vi,  p.  356  (PL  cxii),  quotes  Baluie,  who  says  that  four  miles 
from  Tulle  (Tutela),  Department  of  Corr^e,  he  bad  seen  remains  of  a 
town  and  amphitheatre  in  agro  Tintinniacensi.  He  supposed  the  former 
to  be  the  Ratiatum  of  Ptolemy  (ii,  7,  sec  5) ;  but  th^  is  improbable. 
Montfaucon  also  followed  Baluse.  Mr.  Roach  Smith,  in  his  book  on 
Richboro,  &c,  states  that  the  amphitheatre  there  resembles  the  one  at 
Tintinniac  more  than  any  other.  Friedlaender,  Sittengeschichte  Boms,  ii, 
429,  ed.  1867.  Modem  authors  do  not  speak  of  this  monument  as  still 
existing. 

Recent  works  will  supply  much  additional  information : — 

Hirt,  Gescbichte  der  Bankunst  bei  den  Alten,  Band,  iii,  pp.  169-173, 
VI  Ahschnitt,  Das  Amphitheater  und  die  Naumachie,  asp.  sees.  7-12  ; 
Atlas,  PI.  icx,  figs.  9,  10. 

Friedlaender,  Sittengeschichte  Rome,  vol.  ii,  pp.  404-458,  Verzeichniss 
der  in  Italien  und  den  Provinzen  nachweisbaran  Amphitheater  ;  the  list 
is  copious,  and  accompanied  by  interesting  explanations ;  it  concludes 
with  a  table  of  measurements  of  the  greater  and  lesser  axes  in  fifty-two 
examples,  p.  457,  sq. 

Charles  Lenlh^ric  (JngSnieur),  La  Grtce  et  I'Orient  en  Provence, 
cbupitre  cinquiiine,  Les  Flaisirs  publics  sous  I'Euipire,  sees,  iv,  v, — gives 
a  graphic  and  popular  account  of  these  spectacles,  and  of  their  demoralis- 
ing effect  upon  the  population.  His  book  on  the  A'illes  mortes  du  golfe 
de  Lyon  is  criticised  by  De.sjardins,  Gaule  Eomaine,  pp.  223-330.  "  Le 
savoir  de  I'auteur  entrav4  par  de  puiiriles  Idgendes." 

Gibbon,  latter  part  of  chap,  xii,  vol  ii,  pp.  58-60,  edit.  Dr.  W.  Smith, 
describes,  with  a  power  of  word-painting  never  surpassed,  the  Roman 
games  of  Carinas,  and  the  Coliseum  in  which  they  were  celebrated.  See 
also  references  in  the  notes  to  Martial,  de  SpectacuEs  Libellus,  and 
Calpumiiis,  Eclogue  vii.  The  latter  author,  who,  like  many  others, 
closely  imitated  Virgil,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  flourished  towards 
the  end  of  the  third  century  after  Christ ;  Haupt  and  Baehrens  place 
him  in  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign  :  v.  Poetan  Latini  Minores  in 
Teubner's  Series,  vol  iii,  p.  65,  Critit^  prefaca  To  him  four  Bacolica 
of  Nemesianus  were  formerly  ascribed ;  v.  ibid.  p.  17*. 

Gibbon,  chap.  Ixxi,  edit  Smith    viii,  282,  sq.,  speaks  of  a  bull-feast 

in  the  Coliseum,  a.d.  1332,  Sept.  3rd  ;  but  according  to  his  own  account 

the  entertainment  consist«d  in  a  fight  rather  than  a  feast.    It  has  been 
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conjectured  tliat  SlatJus,  Silvae,  iv,  2,  EuchariBticon  ad  Imp.  Aug. 
Gennanicum  DomitiaDum,  deecriliee  a  banquet  in  this  edifice :  some 
expressions  relating  to  great  height 

fema  vix  admina  preada* 
VtHibus,  vv.  30,  31 

and  Jaqufona  eoeli  suit  thia  interpretation ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  words 
aida  and  penaiee,  vv.  23,  35,  are  more  applicable  to  Domitian's  house  oa 
the  Palatine. 

In  our  own  time  the  amphitheatres  of  Ailes  and  Nimes  have  been 
used  as  places  of  public  amusement ;  Joanne,  Provence-Cor&e,  Alpes 
Maritimes,  grand  format,  p.  45  Aries.  "A  Toccaaion  de  la  prise 
d'AIger,  en  1830,  une  pramifere  course  de  taureaux  y  fut  donni^  en 
pi^ence  de  20,000  spoctateurs.  Tons  les  dimanches,  en  04,  ce  spectacle, 
ei  cher  aux  Arlesiena,  y  est  renouveI6;"  for  Nimes  v.  ibid.,  p.  120.  The 
Mausoleum  of  Augustus  (Strabo  p.  236,  lib.  v,  cap.  ill,  sec  8),  as 
visitors  to  Rome  are  well  aware,  has  been  d^roded  by  exhibitions  of 
equestrians  and  rope  dancers. 

Professor  Donaldson,  Architectura  Numismatica,  pp.  294-303 ;  PL 
Ixxix,  Ixxx,  the  Flavian  amphitheatre  and  Meta  Sudons ;  pp.  3O0i-3O2, 
explanation  of  six  medals  illustrating  the  Coliseum  ;  p.  303,  table  of 
ancient  amphitheatree,  chiefiy  from  the  Architectural  Dictionary.  See 
eap.  Cohen,  M6d.  Imp.  vol.  iv,  p.  147  ;  No.  185,  PL  vi,  m4daillon  de 
bronze,  Gordien  le  Pieux.  The  Emperor  is  present  at  a  combat  between 
a  bull  and  an  elephant  who  has  a  rider  on  his  bock. 

Daremberg  et  Saglio,  Dictionnaire  des  antiquity  grecques  et  romtunes, 
p.  242,  "Le  nombre  dee  ampbith^tres  aujourd'hui  connus  par  leurs 
mines  ou  par  des  tiimoigniigea  positifs  c'cst  pas  loin  d'une  ccntoine." 

De  Vit's  edition  of  ForccUini's  Lexicon  cites  the  most  important 
passages  relating  to  this  subject  in  Suetonius,  Pliny,  Vopiscus  (Life  of 
Prohus),  CalpumiuB,  &c 

The  Coliseum  was  capable  of  receiving  80,000  spectators ;  the 
provincial  structures  of  the  same  class  in  large  towns  usually  held 
about  20,000. 

I  have  made  some  reference  in  preceding  notes  to  British  amphi- 
theatres. It  seems  strange  ihat  none  has  hitherto  been  found  at  Chester, 
"  A  station  or  ca^trum  of  the  dinienaions  of  Deva  would  certainly  have 
one.  ...  It  would  certainly,  at  Di-va  as  elsewhere,  be  out«ide  of 
the  Roman  walls,  and  I  suspect  either  at  Boughton,  or  at  The  Bowling 
Green."  Mr.  Thompson  Watkin's  Roman  Cheshire,  p.  241,  Liverpool, 
1886. 

The  word  ampliithmih-um  is  said  to  occur  for  the  first  time  in  the 
MoDumentum  Ancyranum  (Angora).  See  Res  gestae  Divi  Augusti.  Ex 
monumentis  Ancjrano  et  Apollonicnsi  edidit  Th.  Momnisen;  p,  Ui, 
TV.  39-42,  fac-siniile  of  the  Inscription :  coinp.  p.  65,  [  Veriaiiones  b]  est 
[t'a]  mm  Africanomm  meo  nomine  ant  fiIio[i-u]m  et  ne])o[f]um  in 
cifrjco  aut  [i]n  foro  aut  in  Hm|)liit/ieati-i8  popul[f)  rf]edi  sexiens  et 
viciens  Ac,  and  Mommseu's  note.  It  is  supposed  that  the  word  was 
originally  used  in  the  plural  number,  because  an  amphitheatre  is  like 
two  theatres  put  back  to  back.  Cf.  ibid.,  pp.  1-lii,  exhibitions  of 
gladiators  and  nthliites  hy  Augustus.  But  tlie  following  passage  in 
Vitruvius  must  have  been  written  at  a  date  not  long  subsequent  to  the 
publication  of  the  Inscription,  lib.  i,  cap.  7,  edit.  Rode,  tome  i,  p.  26, 
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De  elections  locorum  ad  usutn  coramunem  civitatia.  jEdibus  veto 
BacriB,  .  .  .  Herculi,  in  quibus  civitatibus  non  sunt;  gymnaeia  neque 
amphitheatni,  ad  circum.  VitruTius  is  saiil  to  Iiave  served  as  a  military 
engineer  under  Julius  Ciesar  in  the  African  war  (Smith's  Diet,  of  Class. 
Biography,  «.y.);  in  hia  old  age,  and  somewhat  late  in  the  reigti  of 
Augustus,  he  wrote  bis  work  De  Arcbitectura,  which  is  dedicated  to 
tliat  emperor :  v.  the  Prefaces  to  the  first  and  second  books,  Hirt, 
Oescb.  dor  Baukunat  bei  den  Alten,  voL  ii,  pp.  308-310.  Fiinftec 
Zeitraum  von  Augustus  bis  Constantin,  sec  34.  Vitnivius  is  mentioned 
in  connection  with  Valerius  of  Ostia,  architect  of  the  Pantheon  (1) ;  and 
the  date  of  his  Iwok  is  fixed  between  738  and  741  V.C. 

lu  my  account  of  the  Amphitheatre  at  Saintes  I  have  mentioned  the 
Aqueduct;  traces  of  it  are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  communes  of  Fontcoaverte, 
Vcn^rand,  EcoyeiiJt  and  Le  Doubet,  sufficient  to  enable  one  to  follow  its 
course ;  but  at  present  the  only  arches  remaining  are  those  which  cross 
the  valley  of  Fontcouverte  r  Audiat,  Saintes  et  s(^  Monuraenia,  Guide 
du  Voyageuc,  p.  20.  I  exhibited  a  heliograph  copy  of  old  prints  of 
Boman  antiquities  in  the  environs,  as  they  appeared  in  1714.  Fig.  I, 
Valley  of  Congoulle  and  hill  of  Foncouvert  ;  remains  of  three  arches  of 
the  Aqueduct ;  two  piers,  the  highest  then  existing  ;  nine  piers  partly  in 
ruins ;  canal  carried  underground.  Fig.  II,  continuation  of  Fig.  I, 
Vestiges  of  several  piers  on  both  sides  of  the  valley  of  Roche  Damon 
or  Cholet,  East  of  Saintee,  distant  between  800  and  900  tainm  (fathonis) 
from  the  Bridge  over  the  Charente.  Fig  III,  part  of  the  aqueduct  in 
Fig.  I  on  a  larger  scale,  showing  the  arch  that  was  most  nearly  entire  in 
1714.  Fig.  IV,  ruined  church  of  St.  Saloine,  formerly  a  pagan  temple. 
Fig.  V,  perhaps  the  Roman  baths ;  but  no  description  of  this  plate  is 
given  in  the  foot  notes.  The  title  of  the  heliograph  ia  Saintes,  Anli- 
quit^s  Komaines,  Aqueducs,  St.  Saloine,  Album  de  Masse,  PL  28, 
Archives  du  Ministfere  de  la  Guerre,  L'abb^  L.  Julien  Laferriire,  Phot 

Eight  arches  appear  in  G.  Braun's  View  of  Saintes,  1560 ;  they  are 
marked  with  the  letter  x,  and  are  thus  described,  "8.  Saloine  oil  se 
reconnoissent  aucunes  antiquitSi"  These  remains  are  beyond  the  city 
walls,  and  on  the  right  side  of  the  Plate.  The  same  engraving 
represents  bouses  (t)  and  water-milla  (z)  on  the  bridge. 

At  Alcantara  in  Estremadura,  near  tbo  Portuguese  frontier  and  north- 
west of  Merida  (Augusta  Etnerita),  there  is  an  areh  on  a  Roman  bridge 
over  the  Tagus,  occupying  nearly  the  same  position  as  that  at  Saintes 
formerly  held.  Fine  engravings  of  it  may  be  seen  in  Laborde'a 
magnificent  work,  Voyage  pittoresque  et  historique  de  I'Espagno,  vol.  ii, 
p.  116,  Pla  clxix-clxxii.  The  inscriptions  record  the  dedication  to 
Trajan,  and  the  namea  of  the  Spanish  peoples  who  contributed  to  the 
expense  of  the  monument  "  Quoiqus  sans  colonnes  et  sans  oraements, 
il  en  impose  par  ses  belles  proportion  et  par  sa  simplicity  mSme."  Cf. 
Montfaucon,  Antiquity  Expliqn^e,  Supplement,  voL  iv,  pp.  99-102,  PI. 
xlii.  Ptolemy,  Geographia,  lib.  ii,  cap.  5,  Sec  6,  Hispania  Lusitanin, 
Tol.  i,  p.  138,  edit  Car.  Midler  (Didot),  NiTp^a  Kattrdptia,  Notba 
Caeearina.  Most  writers  identify  this  place  with  Alcantara,  but  Hiibuer 
prefers  Cazeres  or  its  neighbourhood ;  he  ia  quoted  at  length  in  Miiller's 
note,  loc  citat  ci.u,  Inscriptionea  ^ispaniiB  Latinte,  Para  prima, 
Lusitania,  cup.  xxv,  Tituli  pontis  Alcantarensis,  with  a  copious 
commentary,  pp.  89-96.     The  arch  on  the  bridge  ia  now  called  la  torn 
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del  oro,  de  la  etpada,  or  del  aguila.  Forf,  Handbook  for  Spain,  p.  270, 
edit.,  1878. 

The  bucranium  on  the  Arch  at  Saintee  hae  been  already  noticed.  Mr. 
James  Yates  in  the  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  antiquities,  a.v. 
Patera,  says,  "  In  the  ancient  Doric  temple  at  Rome,  now  dedicated  to 
St.  Adrian,  the  tasteful  patera  and  the  cranium  of  the  bull  are 
alternately  aculptured  on  the  metopea  (Labuiico,  Ant.  di  Roma,  16,  17). 
I  have  been  unable  to  verify  this  reference.  An  illuHtnition  of  the  sanie 
subject,  but  in  a  different  materia),  is  supplied  by  the  Catalogue  of  the 
Slude  Collection  :  Roman  Cameo  and  Intaglio  ^ilaas,  p.  23,  No.  129, 
iig.  31.  "Frieze  Decoration,  composed  of  a  pale  fjreeiiish  transparent 
glasa,  .  .  .  and  representing,  in  bold  relief,  the  skull  of  an  ox,  with 
festoons  &c.,  hanging  from  its  horns,  Size  2|  in.  hr/  l\i!i."  Cf.  Notes 
on  the  history  of  glass-making,  p.  lii.  "  Very  beautiful  pieces  of 
ornament  of  an  architectural  character  are  met  with,  which  probably 
once  served  as  decorations  of  caskets  of  other  small  pieces  of  furniture,  or 
of  trinkets." 

Five  members  of  the  Imperial  Fanuly  (Domus  Divina)  are  named  on 
the  Arch — Julius  Otesar,  Augustus,  Tiberius,  Germanicus  and  Uruaua 
Junior.  The  d^rees  of  relationship  in  which  they  stood  to  each  other 
are  best  eeen  in  the  Stemma  Caesarum  (genealogical  table),  of  Gabriel 
Btotier's  edition  of  Tacitus,  Paris,  1771,  4  vols.  4to,  inserted  with 
explanatory  notes  at  the  end  of  vol.  i ;  this  pedigree  and  the  notes, 
translated  into  English,  are  reprinted  in  Valpy's  Tacitus. 

The  Arch  now  stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  aboiit  110  yards 
above  the  bridge. 

It  is  well  known  that  there  were  houses  on  both  sides  of  Old  London 
Bridge,  forming  a  continuous  street:  similarly  King  John  makes  mention 
in  a  document,  published  by  the  Becoid  Commissioners,  of  houses  built 
on  the  bridge  at  Saintes,  "which  had  been  given  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Rochelle,  by  Isenbert,  apparently  at  an  annual  quit-rent  of  6s.  for  the 
repair  of  the  bridge,  and  which  the  King  confirms  to  them,  directing  the 
quit-rent  to  be  applied  to  needful  repairs,"  &c  Notes  and  Queries,  2nd 
Ser.,  ii,  120. 

The  name  Isenbert — also  written  Isambert  and  Isambaid — reminds  us 
of  Marc  Isambart  Brunei,  the  celebrated  engineer  who  designed  the 
Thames  Tunnel. 

Next  to  the  Abbaye  de  Damee  (Ssinte- Marie),  the  church  of  Saint- 
Entropo  is  the  most  interesting;  it  consists  of  three  distinct  parta — 
crypt,  upper  church  and  steeple.  St  Palladius,  Bishop  of  Sainfee,  built 
a  church  in  the  sixth  century,  in  which  he  placed  the  body  of  St.  Eutro- 
pius,  his  predecessor ;  it  was  destroyed  by  the  Normans,  rebuilt  in  the 
eleventh  century,  and  ravaged  by  the  Calvinists  in  1568.  The  mysterious 
church  imderground,  which  recalls  the  Catacombs  to  our  memory,  is 
among  the  largest  of  the  kind  in  France.  Its  dimensions  are — length 
forty-two  metres ;  breadth  three  metres  eighty-five  cent. ;  height  five 
mitres  thirty-five  cent,  from  the  rocky  floor  to  the  key-atone  of  the 
vault  Two  rows  of  piers  supporting  round  arches,  divide  the  crypt  into 
three  navea  {nef»)  of  equal  height ;  the  mass  of  these  piers  is  concealed 
by  clusters  of  coupled  colums,  whose  capitals  are  adorned  vrith  fantastic 
foliage.  The  nartliex  (interior  porch,  or  rather  ante-chamber)  was 
reconstructed  by  Louis  XI.   Comp.  two  inscriptions  in  Gothic  characters 
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of  which  facsimileB  are  given  with  explanations,  by  M.  Audiat,  Epigra- 
phie  Santone  et  AuDiBienne,  pp.  182-186.  It  is  probable  that  tbe  king 
wished  to  flxpiale  the  crime  of  poisoning  his  brother  Charles  de  Valois 
by  libenUity  lavished  on  the  tomb  of  the  Saint.  This  monument — a 
monolith  sRTcophagus,  inscribed  with  the  name  evtropivs — is  behind  the 
altar,  and  pilgrimages  are  made  to  it  twice  a  year.  The  kings  of  England 
and  France,  from  Edward  III  to  Louis  XIV,  kept  a  lamp  perpetually 
burning  before  it.  The  tomb  had  been  so  effectually  concealed  by  the 
Cluniste,  to  protect  it  from  Huguenot  sacrilege,  that  it  remained  unknown 
till  1643.  A  large  font  in  the  south  iransept  shows  by  its  size  to  how 
late  a  ponod  the  practice  of  baptizing  by  immersion  lasted. 

The  upper  church  also  is  Komaneaque  :  it  presents  an  incongruous 
appearance,  being  disfigured  by  clumsy  alterations  and  attempts  at 
ornamentation.  Here  the  most  remarkable  feature  is  the  central  com- 
partment of  the  nave,  over  which  formerly  rose  a  Byzantine  cupola, 
like  those  which  I  have  noticod  in  describing  Sainte  Marie  ;  it  probably 
belongs  to  the  twelfth  century.  Four  columns  are  attached  to  each  of 
the  quadrangular  piers  ;  their  capitals  are  decorated  with  various  subjects 
— rich  foliage ;  birds  perclied  on  lions  and  pecking  their  ears ;  Daniel  in 
the  midst  of  four  lions,  two  of  whom  are  licking  his  feet ;  souls  being 
weighed  for  judgment,  &c.  From  tlie  different  style  of  architecture  it 
is  evident  that  the  tower  and  spire  are  of  later  date.  The  breadth  is 
ninety-eight  faet,  and  tbe  height  from  base  to  summit  eighty  metres ;  the 
octagonal  pyramid  and  the  pinnacles  at  ite  four  comers  are  crocketed. 
This  pant  of  the  church  displays  in  its  details  the  luxuriance  that 
chaiactensea  the  Flamboyant  period.  Louis  XI,  who  reigned  1461-1483, 
frequently  came  to  Saintee,  and,  being  especially  devoted  to  St-Eutrope, 
supplied  money  to  build  the  tower. 

Broun's  Plate  shows  "  (P)  Le  Monstier  de  Saint- Eutrope,"  and  a  wall, 
with  engaged  columns  at  equal  intervals,  enclosing  the  churchyard,  like 
the  Peribolus  of  a  Greek  temple,  suuh  as  may  be  seen  at  Pompeii ; 
J.  H.  Parker,  Glossary  of  Architecture,  s.v.  Cf.  Overbeck,  vol.  i,  pp. 
107-112,  Temple  of  Tsis,  North  of  the  great  Theatre,  and  close  to  it; 
Fig.  85,  p.  108.  Der  Haupteingang  in  den  Tempelhof.  See  also  Hiii, 
Oeschicbte  der  Baukunst,  vol.  iii,  p.  37,  I  Abechnitt,  Der  Tempelbau, 
sec  21  ;  he  gives,  as  examples  of  the  Peribolus,  the  Artemisium  at 
Epheaus,  the  Nemesium  at  Uhamnus  (Society  of  Dilettanti,  Unedited 
Antiquities  of  Attica,  chap,  vi,  pp.  40-44),  and  the  Temple  of  Venus 
and  Koma :  Tat  xviii,  8,  10,  1 1,  esp.  8  e.  This  term  occurs  frequently 
in  Paueanias,  but  Herodotus,  vi,  134  uses  IpKoii  with  the  same  meaning : 
Valckenaer's  note  quoted  in  Baehr's  edition,  loc.  citat  J.  T,  Wood, 
Ephesus,  p.  132,  Peribolus  wall  of  Temenos  discovered;  p.  133,  wooden^ 
where  the  inscribed  blocks  are  marked  a,  b,  c,  d  ;  and  Sacred  preciuct  of 
the  Temple  of  Diana,  in  Plan  of  the  ruins  of  Ephesus.  I  do  not  find 
mention  of  the  wall  of  Augustus  in  Tacitus,  as  Mr.  Wood  states  : 
Annals,  iii,  60-63,  discussion  on  the  right  of  asylum  or  sanctuary. 
Comp.  Strabo,  lib.  xiv,  p.  641,  T^s  8'  aa-vX.uK  tovs  6po\-^  aXXay^vat 
trvvijirf  iroXAaKis,  k.t.A. 

L'Histoire  Monu  men  tale  de  la  Charente  Inffirieure  et  de  la  Vienne  has 
three  engravings  of  St-Eutropo ;  (1)  Tower  in  the  view  of  Les  Argues 
a  Saintos,  facing  p.  47  ;  (2)  Crypt,  p.  73 ;  (3)  Interior,  p.  77. 

According  to  some  acconnla  Eutropiua  was  sent  by  St.  Petei  or  St. 

.oogfc 
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Clement  to  preach  the  Gospel  at  SaiDtea,  and  became  its  fiiat  bishop ; 
but  the  Bollaudieto,  following  Gregory  of  Toum,  fix  hie  date,  with  more 
probabihty,  m  the  third  centary ;  he  mfty  have  Buffered  martyrdom  in 
the  Decian  persecution,  A.D.  249-251.  The  old  chronicler  says  that  he 
was  first  stoned,  then  stripped  and  beaten  with  sticks  and  shoe-ties  to 
which  leaden  balls  were  attached  (corrigiie  plumbatis),  and  at  last  kilted 
by  the  blows  of  axes.  If  the  legends  could  be  believed,  Eutropius  would 
rank  very  high  as  a  wonder-worker.  Captives,  we  are  told,  were 
delivered  from  their  chains  ;  paralytica  recovered  the  use  of  their  limbs  ; 
demons  were  chased  away  from  the  possessed ;  the  blind,  the  deaf,  the 
dumb,  the  dropsical  and  the  shipwrecked  were  cured  or  restored  to  life 
by  his  merits.  This  saint  is  specially  venerated  in  Aquitaiiie.  Acta 
Sanctorum,  April,  tom.  iii,  pp.  733-744.  The  editors  reject  as  fabulous 
most  of  tjie  miracles  attributed  to  him.  Some  of  these  tales  are 
translated  in  Histoire  de  la  Charente  Inf.,  pp.  50-54. 

The  Cathedral  of  Saint  Pierre,  as  a  whole,  is  uninteresting ;  but  the 
portal  under  the  great  tower  is  admirable.  This  church  also  suffered 
many  things  from  the  Huguenota ;  the  nave  was  burnt  and  demolished, 
while  the  side-aisles  were  left  standing  ;  the  ornaments  had  hardly  been 
placed  on  the  principal  entrance  before  they  were  mutilated.  Such 
wanton  injuries  may  recall  to  the  English  traveller's  memory  decapitated 
figures  that  he  haa  seen  nearer  home,  in  the  fa^de  of  the  Cathedral  at 
Rouen.  However,  enough  remains  to  excite  and  reward  cariosity.  Four 
rows  of  voussoirs  under  the  ogival  arch  are  covered  with  charming 
statuettes  placed  on  consoles  and  surmounted  by  canopies  of  open  work 
{(i  joiir),  whose  pinnacles  are  delicately  carved.  In  the  first  row  eight 
angels  sing  and  play  on  different  instruments,  so  that  the  variety  of  their 
form  presents  a  subject  of  study  to  the  musical  antiquary.  The  second 
and  third  rows  contain  saints  with  their  altributea ;  some  of  them,  as 
Bishops,  have  the  pallium,  mitre  and  crosier.  Among  the  inscriptions, 
now  partially  defaced,  we  see  Palladius,  Ambrose,  Gr«{ory,  Augustine, 
Louis  IX,  Eustelle,  St  George  and  S**  Catherine,  On  lie  highest  row 
are  fourteen  persont^es,  two  uncertain,  the  rest  prophets:  they  wear 
long  robes  and  hoods,  and  unroll  phylacteries  engraved  with  texts  of 
Scripture.  Probably  these  figures,  or  at  least  some  of  them,  are  portraits, 
for  the  sculptor  may  have  introduced  contemporaries  into  his  composition 
— a  practice  which  we  know  to  have  been  frequent  with  painters  of 
sacred  subjects.  The  names  of  Micah,  Zepbaniah  (Sophonias,  cf.  the 
Septuagint  and  Vulgate),  Hosea,  Amos  and  Malachi  appear  in  full; 
others  only  in  part  Isaiah  has  on  his  strip  of  parchment  (Bloomfield's 
.  Greek  Testament,  vol.  i,  p.  134,  note  on  Matth.  xxiii,  5,  Ti  ^vXaicr^pui) 
the  words  non  tut  qui  gugtmtet  earn  de  omnihu*  jUiis  quo,  cap,  li,  v.  18, 
There  is  none  to  guide  her  among  all  the  sons  whom  she  hath  brought 
forth.  The  verse  was  originally  written  with  reference  to  Jerusalem, 
but  it  is  here  applied  to  the  calamities  that  befell  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century.  The  passages  of  Scripture  held  in  the 
hands  of  the  statues  are  sometimes  taken  from  the  writings  of  a  prophet 
other  than  the  one  who  is  mentioned  on  the  bracket  below.  It  seems 
tliat  the  figures  were  executed  in  the  atelier,  and  carelessly  inserted  in 
tike  wrong  niches.  Besides  the  statues,  attention  should  be  directed  to 
the  foliated  ornaments,  consisting  of  branches  of  vine,  holly  and  oak,  so 
true  to  nature  that  one  might  almost  imagine  them  trausplauted  from 
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the  fields;  even  the  ineect  that  feeds  upon  the  leaves  has  not  been 
omitted. 

Fanaticism  has  done  mischief  here ;  on  the  othei  hand,  long  continued 
neglect  has  concealed  artistic  beauties  with  dirt  and  dust :  moreover,  the 
stones  being  cut  deep  afford  a  refuge  to  birds,  who  again  fulfil  the  woida 
of  the  Psalmiet,  "Yea,  the  sparrow  hath  found  an  house,  and  the 
swallow  a  nest  for  herself." 

The  plan  of  the  church  is  a  Idtin  cross  terminated  at  the  east  end  hj 
a  pent^onal  apae.  A  similar  arrangement  may  be  observed  at  Ste 
Marie,  Oloron,  where  there  are  Jive  chapels  round  the  sanctuary— uue 
couronne  de  cinq  chapelles  rayonnantes  et  largoment  ouvertes  sur  le 
prolongement  des  collatoraux,  qui  enveloppent  le  sanctuaire,  et  forment 
ce  que  I'on  appelle  la  d6ambulation :  Le  C<£ur,  B<km,  p.  225,  sq,,  PL 
iO,  Plan. 

This  cathedral  was  the  second  church  in  the  world,  dedicated  to 
St.  Peter,  as  is  mentioned  in  the  Bull  of  Pope  N^icholas  V,  4  December, 
1451.  Here  the  Angdue  was  fiist  rung  in  honour  of  the  Virgin,  and 
Pope  John  XXII  recommended  the  practice  to  the  whole  of  Christendom 
in  1318  and  1337,  cum  pius  mos  in  Xantonensi  ecclesid  susceptus  esset, 
ut  vergente  in  noctem  die,  campana  ad  praemonendos  fideles,  ut  saluta- 
tiODe  angelicfi  Vii^inia  sufiragia  imploiarent,  pulsaretur:  Oderic  Baynaldi, 
Annales  ecclesisstici,  xv,  anno  1318,  sec.  58.  Piua  IX  constituted  the 
cathedral  a  minor  basilica,  and  associated  it  with  Hi.  Peter's  at  Kome,  in 
1870;  the  Papal  briefs  for  these  purposes  are  given  at  length,  with 
translations  into  French,  by  M.  Audiat,  Saint-Piene  de  Saintes,  Cath6- 
drale  et  insigne  Basilique — Hiatorie — Bocumente — Brefs — Indulgences — 
Prifires,  pp.  44  sq.,  73-76,  168-176,  178-183. 

For  the  preceding  details,  I  am  indebted  to  this  author's  teseaiches, 
and  especially  to  his  Kpigraphie  Santone,  pp.  130-168. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  Digue  by  means  of  which  Kichelieu  succeeded 
in  taking  Kochelle.  A  striking  historical  parallel  presents  itself  in  the 
siege  of  Boulogne  by  Constautlus  Chlorus,  father  of  Constautine  the 
Great,  "  A  stupendous  mole,  raised  across  the  entrance  of  the  harbour, 
intercepted  all  hopes  of  relief."  Gibbon,  chap,  xiii,  vol  ii,  p.  72,  edit. 
Dr.  Wm.  Smith.  The  town  surrendered  A.D.  292,  and  tlie  strength  of 
the  usurper  Carauaius  was  effectually  broken.  Eumeniua,  Pan^yricus 
Constantio  Caesari  dictus,  c.  vi,  Gesoriacensibus  muris  (Boulogne).  .  . 
omnem  sinum  ilium  portus  .  .  .  defixis  in  aditu  trabibus,  ingestisqne 
soxis,  invium  navibus  reddidisti ;  ibid.  c.  vii,  totaque  Ula,  quoad  usus 
fuit,  invicta  fluctibus  acies  arborum  :  Paneg.  Constantino  Aug.  diet.  c.  v, 
jactis  inter  undas  vallis.  Traduction  des  Discours  d'Eumfene  par 
Landriot  et  Rochet,  accomp^ni^e  du  t«xte :  Prdcis  des  fails  g^n^raux, 
p.  365.  At  the  end  of  the  article  read  Eum.  i.  for  Eum.  ii  Abb6 
Haigueri,  Dictionnaire  du  Pas  de  Calais,  tome  i,  Arrondissement  de 
Boulogne,  p.  18  and  note.  J.  F.  Henry,  Essai  historique  sur  I'Arrond' 
de  BouIogne-8U^Me^,  p.  79,  sq.,  Abr^g^  chronologique  de  I'Histoire  du 
Boulonnais,  A.D.  287-303,  p.  259  sq.  This  place  is  specially 
interesting  to  English  antiquaries,  because  the  Romans  stationed 
here  the  fleet  that  preserved  communication  between  the  continent 
and  OUT  islan<l,  as  is  proved  by  inscriptions  in  the  local  museum 
where  we  read  gl.  br  i.e.  Claasis  Britannicn:  Erneet  Desjar' 
dins,   Gaule    Somaine,   tome  i^  pp.  363-368.    Gesoriacum  (Bononia) 
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therefore,  was  one  of  the  great  naval  stations  under  the  Empire,  like 
MiBenum,  Ravenna  and  Forum  Julii  (Frejua)  in  the  Mediterranean : 
Gibbon,  chap,  i,  vol.  i,  p.  165,  ed.  Smith.  The  ancient  geography  of 
this  part  of  Gaul  is  fully  discussed  by  DesjnrdinH,  op.  citat.,  tome  i, 
pp.  348-390 ;  Maps,  Plates  and  Vignettee,  Nos.  30-37.  v.  Classement 
dee  cartes  &c.,  prefixed  to  the  Introduction. 

As  a  sequel  to  the  sufferings  endured  at  Kochelle,  the  Proceed- 
ings of  the  Huguenot  Society  of  London  may  be  consulted,  vol.  2, 
No.  1,  1887  ;  Lieut. -General  Layard's  Paper,  Chevalleau  de  Boisragon, 
A  Narrative  from  unpublished  MSS.,  esp.  pp.  9-12  :  and  Story  of  John 
Perigal  of  Dieppe  ;  this  memoii  also  is  extracted  from  a  manuscript 
volume  ;  it  contains  a  History  of  the  Antiquities  and  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  town  from  A.D.  788  to  1688,  ilnd.  pp.  14-42.  Such  accounts  by 
their  graphic  simplicity  enable  us  to  realizo  the  faith  and  patience  of 
those,  who,  amidst  cruel  persecutions,  "  kept  the  truth  so  pure  of  old." 
The  French  Protestant  Hospital,  Victoria  Park,  London,  E  possesses  a 
small  but  valuable  collection  of  works  vi-l.iting  to  Huguenot  history,  and 
I  am  sure  that  the  Directors  of  this  admirable  Institution  would  open 
their  Library  to  any  person,  propeily  introduced,  who  might  wish  to 
pursue  enquiries  in  this  direction. 

Hucher's  Art  Gaulois,  ou  Les  Gaulois  d'apris  leurs  M^dailles,  is  the 
most  useful  book  for  the  coins  of  the  Suitones,  which  are  given  consider- 
ably enkrged.  N.  1,  PL  20.  s.  1  ot  2,  PI.  22.  s.  1,  PL  30.  n.  1, 
PI.  39.  N.  1,  PI.  40.  N.  1,  PI.  41  :  text,  pp.  10-25.  Sometimes  I 
think  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide  wliethor  they  should  be  attributed 
to  this  people  or  to  the  adjoining  Pictones  (Hctavi) :  Hucher,  Index, 
Part  I,  p.  53  Here  in  the  west  of  Gaul,  national  types  are  freely 
developed,  while  in  the  centre  and  east  the  Macedonian  (siaier)  is  closely 
followed.  Perhaps  the  most  curious  among  the  coins  of  Aquitania  is 
that  which  bears  the  name  viirotal.  ii=^b,  probably  from  the  Greek  h. 
Eta,  the  connecting  stroke  being  omitted  :  this  variation  of  form  occurs 
frequently  in  insuriptions.  The  warrior  on  the  reverse  has  a  helmet  with 
wings  (ailerons) ;  a  soffum  covers  his  shoulders  ;  tlie  left  hand  rests  on  a 
Gallic  shield,  oval,  and  with  lines  miliating  from  the  centre ;  a  girdle, 
tied  in  front  and  eiidiii},'  in  tassels,  encircles  the  waist ;  the  right  hand 
grasps  a  lance  and  a  small  figure  of  a  wild  boar :  Hucher,  toxt,  p.  2S ; 
N.  1,  PI.  22.  Another  example  is  intoresting  as  an  historical  illustration  ; 
it  presents  on  the  obverse  a  female  head  with  the  legend  dvrat,  and  on 
the  reverse,  a  horee  unbridled,  galloping,  with  ivLioa  in  the  exergue; 
above  the  horse  is  a  minute  ligure  of  a  temple  (aedicula)  which  has  three 
columns.  This  king  or  chief  of  the  Pictonea  is  mentioneil  by  Hirtius 
Bell.  Gall.,  viii,  26,  27  ;  he  probably  received  his  Roman  name  in 
consequence  of  services  rendered  to  Csesar  t  Hucher,  text,  pp.  25,  34  ; 
N.  1,  PI.  90,  Togirix  is  said  to  have  been  similarly  connected  with  the 
Julian  family.  Cf.  Ottuaneuniis  and  Gededmon  on  the  Arch  at  Saintes : 
Hucher,  p.  25,  describes  DuratiuH  us  "I'un  des  chefs  gaulois  vendus  a 
Cfear,"  but  Hirtius  (l.e,)  who  tolls  us  that  he  was  besieged  at  Linionura 
(Poitiers)  by  Dumnaeus,  chief  of  the  Andes  (Anjou),  only  remarks  con- 
cerning him,  perpetua  in  amicitia  mnnserut  Romanorum.  Duchalais,  s.v, 
Pictavi,  says  of  Duratius  "chef  nomme  par  Cesar ";  this  statement 
also  is  incorrect. 

Eckhel  may  he  justly  regarded  as  the  father  of  Numiam^c  sdntM : 
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but  the  advanced  student  will  learn  little  about  Gallic  coins  from  his 
great  work,  Doctrina  Kunioniiii  Vetotum.  In  the  first  place  the  author 
was  imperfectly  acquainted  with  this  branch  of  hia  subject ;  and, 
secondly,  many  discoveries  have  been  made  since  ho  wrote,  1793-1798. 
E-'j;  he  places  the  Bemi  in  Gallia  Lngduiionsis,  p.  73,  and  does  not 
include  Vercingctortx  in  his  Hat  of  Reguli  vel  ilagiatratus,  pp.  75-79. 
Ou  the  other  hand,  the  iK'ginncr  may  profit  by  reading  his  general 
remarks  and  references  in  the  Prolt^omena  to  chap.  Gallia,  pp.  63-65. 

See  Lelewel,  Etudes  numismatiqucs  et  arch^ologiques,  type  Gaidois 
ou  Celtiiiuc.  1  vol.  in-8  et  atlas,  1841,  saxtonos,  PI.  v,  9.  Dnchalsis, 
Description  des  meilailles  gauloises  do  In  bibliothfque  royale,  184G  ; 
pp.  15-lC.  Akorman's  Ancient  Coins  of  Hispania,  Gallia  and  Britannia 
is  a  useful  book  for  our  present  purpose,  Pictoncs  and  Santones, 
pp.  129-131,  Pis.  xiii,  No,  11— xiv,  No.  1  ;  but  he  has  repeated  the  old 
niistakc  of  placing  among  the  Santones  Docirix,  who  belongs  to  the 
Sequani.  sant  was  ivad  in  the  legend  instead  of  sau,  i.e.  sauotalis,  or 
SAMiLLi,  OS  I  have  remarked  in  my  Paper  on  Langres  and  Desan^ion, 
Appendix,  Archaeol,  Joum.,  vol.  xliii,  p.  227.  Kollin  et  Feuardent, 
Catalogue  d'une  Collection  de  ATedailles  de  la  Gaulc,  1864  ;  p.  12  sq., 
Sontons,  Chefs  Santons :  in  the  legends  besides  conto^tos,  above  men- 
tioned, we  have  atbctori,  asnicoios,  i.ycios  and  arivos  :  p.  15  st\., 
Pictons,  Chefs  Pietons,  So.  191,  vibotal;  No.  195,  dvbat.  This 
Catalogued  is  ])riced. 

The  mediievol  coins  of  tliis  region  deserve  attention,  partly  ou  account 
of  their  fine  execution,  partly  because  they  are  so  closely  connected  with 
our  national  history.  Ilenvy  II.  by  his  mai'ringe  with  Eleanor  obtained 
Guienne  and  Poitou,  which  remained  for  a  long  period  subject  to  the 
English  ci'own ;  and  our  kings  took  tho  title  of  Duke  of  Aquitnino,  often 
appended  to  their  portraits :  E.  Hawkins,  Silver  Coins  of  England,  vol.  i, 
p.  92 ;  vol.  ii,  pi.  xxii,  Ko.  290,  Edward  I,  dvx  aqvt.  So  Edward  Iho 
Black  Prince  is  styled  PS3  aqvita — pnps  AqiT.  etc. :  the  letter  at  the 
end  of  the  l^end,  on  the  obverse  or  reverse,  indicates  the  mint ;  ojj. 
R  stands  for  Rochelle,  I*  for  Poitiers,  L  for  Limoges :  Akerman, 
Numismatic  Manual,  Sect"  iv,  pp.  380-383.  Poey  d'Avant  has 
investigated  this  coinage  in  his  Monnaics  Feodales  do  Franco,  tome  ii, 
pp.  82-143,  Pis.  Ix-Ixviii.  Ho  justly  observes,  p.  83,  "Lea  monnaics 
anglo-f  ran  Raises  .  .  .  sent  les  tonioignagos  palpables  de  la  grandeur 
dcs  antagonistes  de  la  Franco  du  inoyon-^c."  P.  87,  he  directs  attention 
to  the  beautiful  gold  coins  of  Edward  III.  (travail  particulierement 
reinarquable),  which  show  tlso  greatest  variety  of  types.  "  The 
denominations  are  the  ijnioiiioiif,  leopard,  rJiai'M!  and  mimton  :"  Akerman, 
Op.  citat.,  p.  369,  cf.  p.  374  sq.  Hawkint",  Description  of  the  Anglo- 
Gallic  Coins  in  the  British  JIuseum,  three  plates,  Iliustnitiuns  of  the 
Anglo-French  Coinage  by  General  Ainslie,  plates. 

The  )>oundaries  of  Aipiitania  varied  greatly  at  dillerent  periods.  In 
Cffuinr  this  word  means  the  country  between  the  Gnronno  and  tho 
Pyrenees  :  Bell.  Uall.  i,  1  ;  iii,  20-27  :  seo  Moberly'a  note  on  chap.  20 : 
in  chap.  27  many  tribes  are  enmueratcd.  Augustus  extended  the  limits 
to  the  Loire,  and  on  tho  East  to  the  River  Allier  {A'/rt'.wr)  and  the 
Cevenncs  (V'^liriinii) :  Sttaljo,  p.  177,  lib.  iv,  cap,  i,  Sec.  1.  '0  6< 
2(/3aiTTos    Kuitrap     ,       .       ,       xpocreffi/K*    St    TtTTapoTKUiSota    Witq    rSv 
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ftfin^v  TO?  Atiy>ipo-i  rorn/iov  I't/io/iti'iiii'.  Ucnry  II.  [jngseBseil  Atiuitoine 
in  its  ivi'lest  seiisi;;  it  then  iiitlmkil  Guicnne,  Gaacony,  Poitou  and 
Anjou.  Tilt!  first  of  tlieso  nanica  is  a  corruption  of  Aquitaine :  C. 
Knight,  Cj'cIopaMlia  of  Geography.  Our  word  guinea  docs  not  conio 
from  giiiennois,  a  gold  coin  struck  by  Edward  III.  iu  his  Trencli 
territories  (Aketm.,  Up.  cit.,  pp.  369,  3TG),  but  from  Guinea,  whenco  the 
gold  was  brought  by  the  African  Company  {tliid.,  pp.  299,  349).  This 
name  was  first  used  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. :  Humphreys,  Coin 
Collector's  Manual,  ii,  477. 

For  tho  coins  of  Saintes  see  Dueange,  Glossarium,  edit  llenschel, 
tome  iv,  p.  529,  s-v.  Moneta,  Santonensia  nionctre  meminit  Tabulariuui 
Pei  par.  San  ton,  Ac  Dc  Crazaimcs,  Autiiiuites  do  Saintes,  pp.  11-13; 
PI.  iii,  13,  monnaie  Morovingienne ;  cf.  ihi-l.,  pp.  114-129,  Medaillos 
ccltiques  ou  gauloises  ct  autrcs,  npjiartcnant  nii\  Santoncs,  ou  trouv6cs 
sur  Icur  territoire.  Poey  d'Avnut,  ii,  64-66.  P.  04,  le  type  qui  y  (a 
Saintes)  a  6te  employo  est  uii  remarquablc  trait  d'luiion  entre  I'empreintc 
wlonique  (Eudos  mi  Odoii,  coiiito  dc  Poitou,  1036-1040)  cmployi^e  a 
Limoges  ct  cclle  dont  bo  sont  eervi  lea  premiers  dues  iVAquitainc. 
J.  B.  A.  A.  Barthelemy,  Nundsniatiquo  Modeme  (Manuols-Roret),  pp. 
200-202,  Aquitaine,  Angoumois,  P^rigord,  Marche  et  Saintonge  ;  p.  201 
Abbaye  de  Sainte-Mntie  do  Saintes. 

The  pro-historic  remains  of  this  region  are  discussed  by  De  Crazaunesi, 
Op  citat,  pp.  168-178,  Sur  qnolques  monuniens,  croyancea,  usages,  etc., 
du  pays  des  Santonea,  attribu<5s  aux  Celtos;  p.  170,  Dohnen,  pierros 
levt^os;  p.  172,  Tombel,  Tombellcs,  Tumuli;  p.  175,  Peulvan,  menhir, 
Pierres  dcbnut.  M.  Alexandre  Bertrand  has  written  some  interesting 
memoirs  entitled  L'autel  dc  Saintes  ot  Ics  Triades  gauloiscs  in  the  Eevuo 
Archeologique,  1880;  they  arc  accompanied  by  photographs  and  many 
woodcuts  inserted  in  the  text:  vol.  xxxix,  pp.  337-347;  vol.  xl.,  pp. 
1-18,  70-84.  M.  Picrtmnd  regards  tho  tricepliaious  figures  as  old  Celtic 
divinities.  Cf.  my  Paper  on  tho  Gnllo-Koman  antiquities  of  Reims, 
Archtpol,  Jouni.,  1884,  voh  xli,  p.  138,  note  3.  Forgiisson,  Rudo  Stone 
Monuments,  \\  328,  few  dolmens  between  Garonno  and  Pyrenees,  v, 
Index,  s.v.  Aquitanians,  and  Map  at  the  end  of  the  volume  showing  the 
distribution  of  dolmens.  They  occur  frequently  in  a  Northerly  direction, 
towanls  the  left  Kink  of  the  Jjnira. 

A  priest  of  Augustus  is  mentioned  on  the  Arch  nt  Saintes.     We  have 
an  illuslnitiiin  nf  this  oflice  in  a  file  recently  discovered  near  Newgate 
Slretl,  London,  E.G.     It  hem's  the  following  inscription  : 
AVSTALIS 

■\■AaAT^■n  dibvs   iii 

COTIDIM. 

Mr.  Roach  Smith  has  explained  it  as  written  by  a  workman  who 
makes  game  of  a  comrade  for  neglecting  his  duties,  and  I  believe  his 
interpretation  is  generally  correct.  It  has  been  conjectured  that 
AVSTALIS  is  contracted  from  AYGVSTALTS,  and  that  tlie  title  is 
uf^etl  in  deiision;  this  seems  more  probable  than  to  suppose  that 
AVSTRAtJS  is  meant,  i.e.,  a  man  from  the  South.  I  have  found  no 
preeedeiit  in  inscriptions  for  such  a  use  of  tho  word.  VAGATVR  may 
be  translated  "  plays  truant."  T)11>\'S  often  occurs  as  a  Dative  or 
Ablative  of  tlfiim,  but  neither  case  would  properly  follow  vagatur :  on  the 
other  Iiand  if  it  is  regarded  aa^iliehm,  it  would  correspond  not  only 
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with  the  numtral  III,  but  also  witli  COTIDIM  Tln^rc  is  a  blank 
syaec  teforo  III  siifliciont  for  two  kttors,  but  of  course  wo  cannot  say 
with  certainty  how  it  should  bo  lilkd  up.  COTIDTM  ajijiuars  to  ho 
inteuilcd  for  ijiwtifliv,  and  to  be  fonued,  by  a  false  aiiaIoj;y,  like  suuh 
ailvurbs  as  fnrtim,  seiwim,  peddeiilim,  Sm.  Thus  the  last  line  would  bo 
att  e:ta^'u ration  of  the  idoa  expressed  iu  tliiit  immediately  preceding. 
"  The  priest  of  Augustus  h-avos  his  work  for  a  certain  number  of  duyp, 
nay  more,  ho  does  sn  every  day."  Tlio  substitution  of  C  for  QU  in 
COTIDI^I  will  not  surprise  anyoni'  who  has  studied  Latin  otymolofjy, 
because  with  tin'  ancient  Romans  the  aoimd  was  the  sanu-  in  both  cases, 
viz.,  that  of  tlie  letter  K  ;  com|iare  the  participle  of  secjuor,  secutus,  or 
seqimtus.  So  in  Wagner's  eilition  of  lIcyne'M  Virgil,  ad  pristinam 
orthographiam  quoad  ejus  fieri  potuit  revocata,  vol.  v,  p.  350,  /T-lneid, 
vii,  651,  we  find  Laimtii,  Kiiiii  ihinilur,  where  Forbjger  reads  equflni. 
Trofessor  Key,  On  the  Ailjectives,  etc..  Good,  Better,  Pwist,  Well ;  Tlie 
Alphalret,  ]j.  161.  There  ia  good  reason  for  believing  that  the  u  in 
L'ltin  words  containing  the  letters  i/ii  was  dropiwid  in  proiuiacialtoii,  .13 
ia  now  done  liy  the  French:  otherwise  it  would  be  ditlicult  to  account 
for  the  short  quantity  of  the  initial  syllable  in  aijit'i,  c/him,  iityiie, 
qiioqiie,  ^c.  It  ia  evident  that  this  inscription  was  scratched  upon  tho 
tile  by  some  illiterate  person ;  not  to  siwak  of  otiier  arguments,  the  forms  of 
the  letters  rcscnible  those  scrawled  upou  the  walls  at  l'om|Kiii,  and  aiv 
very  dilTerent  from  the  well  formed  characters  whicli  we  see  in  tho  olhcial 
and  historical  documents  of  the  Roman  entpiro.  Sec  Garrucci,  Gralliti  de 
I'ompci,  Inscriptions  et  timvnrea  tract^os  an  stylet,  2""  edition,  1856, 
4to,  AUas  de  32  Planches:  Aiiolyso  do  la  foiuio  dcs  lettres,  chap,  v, 
pp.  3C-43  :  CM.T..,  vol.  iv,  Inscription iis  |)arielarlae  Ponq>eiunau  llercu- 
iancnscs  Stabiunac,  ed.  K.  Zangemeister,  1871.  In  these  GraAlti  tho 
long  tails  to  the  letters  present  a  striking  peculiarity. 

The  displacement  of  the  Arch  at  Saintes  may  remind  us  of  the 
proposal  to  remove  the  Maison  Carree  at  Ktmes  :  co  channant  itlitjce, 
que  Colbert  voulait  faire  transporter  a  Versailles  pierre  pir  pien-e,  A<\. 
Joanne,  Provence — Corse,  Alpes  Maritimes,  p.  121,  1877. 

The  Place  liiair,  close  to  the  town,  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
Charente  and  the  vast  plain  round  which  it  winds.  It  ia  so  coiled  from 
the  Intendant  de  Blair  de  Boisemont.  The  name  seoma  to  bo  a  corruption 
of  Bel  Air,  like  Fontaineblean,  i.e.,  Tontainc  de  belle  eau. 

M.  Chevicid,  tho  famous  centenarian  chemist,  thus  estimates  Palissy 
as  a  natural  pliilosopher.  "  Bernard  Palissy  est  touUirfait  au  dossus  de 
son  sieclc  par  ses  observations  sur  I'agriculture  et  la  physi<|Uo  du  globe. 
Lcur  varicte  prouve  la  fecoudito  de  son  esprit,  on  memo  temps  quo  la 
mani^re  dont  il  enTisage  certains  sujets  montro  la  faculty  d'approfondir 
la  connaissance  des  choses ;  enfin  la  nouveaut^  do  la  plujmrt  de  ses 
observations  t^moigne  de  I'originallte  de  ses  pcnsi-es." 

A  list  of  tho  earlier  books  treating  of  Saintes  will  he  found  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Avant-Propos,  prefixed  to  De  Crazanncs,  Op.  cilat, ;  it 
includes  sixteen  authorities.  The  more  recent  work  of  La  Ferriere  and 
Musset,  which  contains  many  illustrations,  is  specially  uueful  for  thu 
JUiddle  Ages ;  hut  it  is  incomjdfte,  and  not  likely  to  be  finished. 

M.  T^uis  Andiat'ti  publications  are  very  numerous.  I  add  to  tliose 
cit«d  above : 
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l-.tflts  liroviiiciaiix  il«  SaintoDgo. 

Lcs  EiiLnJca  I'pisuopftlet)  ;i  Sttiut«s. 

Ij:s  EiitnSes  ro3'alcs  h  Saint«8. 

Sceaiix  iii^dits  ilc  Saintonge  et  iV Aunis. 

La  Fronde  on  Saintonge. 

Saint-Eutrope  ct  eon  Prieiir^,  ilwunieiite  incditf;. 

Lc  Oapitolo  lie  Saintes. 

A  compli'tn  catologiiP  could  be  olitainod  from  J[.  Trei»reau  or  Mme. 
Mortiouil,  lor-nl  bonksellprfi. 

It  iilletin  do  la  Societt>  Nationali;  des  Auti<iuaries  dc  France,  1881  ; 
m  niuntcation  by  M.  Iluron  dc  Villcfosso  conucniing  an  Inscription 
u"d  in  tlie  Anipliitbentro  at  Snintcs. 

Prof.  Bun-ows,  Family  of  Urocas,  Ac,   ItiSC,   tivatH  of  the  English 
occnpation  of  Aiiuitaine.     Hea  also  the  Edinburgh  Review,  July  1887. 
'    M.  Victor  Chcrbulier,  I„a  Biito,  dcBcribcs  tlic  vintage  in  Saiiitongo ; 
Athenaeum,  Jidy  2n(I,  1887. 

Those  who  wish  to  study  a  discussion  of  the  tlieoriea  to  which  the 
excavations  at  Sanxay  have  given  rise,  will  find  ample  infonuatiou  in  the 
following  hrocJiurea, 

Guide  lies  Visit<'urs,  AntiquitiJa  de  Sanxay  (Vicnne),  avec  deux 
gravurcs  de  51,  Gamier,  d'apr^s  lcs  croquis  do  M.  Kaoul  Gaignard, 
repr^sentant  lcs  niines,  par  Ferdinand  Dclaunay,  1882  ;  a  republication 
of  two  articles  that  apiwarcd  in  the  re«y«',  October,  2-5lh  and  26th  of 
the  same  year. 

Les  Fouilles  de  Sanxay  i>ar  J.  A,  Kild,  Professeur  k  la  Faoidtt'  di^a 
Lcttn^s  dc  Poitiers, 

Arch6ol<^ic  Poitcviiie — I>e  la  veritable  destination  ilcs  Jlonuments  de 
Sanxay.  Qucliiucs  notes  sur  lcs  Fouilles  du  P.  Ju  la  Cptix.  La 
Question  de  Sanxay  »  propos  du  nienioirc  du  P.  de  la  Croix — Ri-ponse 
a  M.  Hihl.  UibliograpUic  des  Fouilles  do  Sanxay.  Par  JI.  Joseph 
licrthclc,  Archiviste  du  d^portemeut  des  Deux-Siivres. 

Consult  also  the  magnificent  work  entitled  Paysages  et  Monuments  de 
Poitou,  folio,  1884,  Douzieme,  treiziOmo  et  ijuatorziiimc  Livraisons;  the 
text  is  by  the  I'lire  C.  de  la  Croix,  the  photographic  illustrations  by 
M.  Jules  Uobuchou  : 

1  La  Planchc  aux  Jloutous  (vue  prise  sur  la  Vonue),  i.e.,  petit  pont 
jnoderne,  en  bois. 

3  Le  Balndairc.     Couloir  do  scn-icc  des  Hypocaustcs  ; 

3  Vue  prise  de  I'angle  sud-ouest ; 

4  Vue  prise  de  I'angle  nord-est ; 

5  Le  Theatre        Vue  prise  a  Test ; 

6  Vue  prise  ii  I'oucst. 

Sanxay  is  30  kilometres  from  Poitiers,  but  only  14  kil.  from  I.usignan, 
tlio  neait'st  railway  station.  The  excursion  from  tlic  former  place  is  an 
agreeable  one,  the  scenery  improving  as  wc  approach  Sanxay,  which  is 
situated  in  a  well-wooded,  undulating  country.  Homely,  but  clean 
accommodation,  with  good  cuisine,  may  be  obtained  there  by  the 
antiquarian  traveller  who  wishes  to  stay  two  or  three  day,'!,  and  pursue 
his  investigations  at  leisure. 

Tlie  Mnsi-e  de  la  SociiHt  dos  Antiquaircs  de  I'Ouest  at  Poitiers 
contains  21  Koman  inscriptions,  Ijesides  mile-stones  {coluniwit  milliaifen)  : 
V.  Catalogue  de  la  Galcrit  Lapidaire  par  Bulisaiie   Ledain.     That  at 
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Niort  is  lees  important,  1>ut  includes  iuonumeiit«  of  the  Gallo-Roman 
period ;  a  cataloyuo  can  be  obtained  on  tlie  apot.  M.  Clouzot,  libraire- 
oditcur,  Rue  doa  HalloEi,  Niort,  could  give  uaoful  tviueiijiiemeidii 
concerning  the  antirjiiarian  bibliography  of  Poitou  and  Saiutongc.  For 
the  llypogec  at  Poitiers  see  Documents  aur  la  (juestion  dti  Itlartyrium, 
publies  par  Me^  X.  BarbJet  do  Montault — on  the  cover  mauy  authorities 
arc  Indicated :  also  IV-ro  do  la  Croix  in  the  IJullctin  do  Ia  Soc.  dos 
Antiq.  de  I'Onest,  torn.  II,  Anntksa  1B78-9. 

Note. — Tliis  Memoir  is  the  reanlt  of  two  viHJts  to  Suintes,  in  1H82 
and  1889.  I  desire  to  acknowlodjfc  with  cordial  thanks  the  kind 
co-operation  of  51.  Aiidial,  whoso  writings  have  been  so  often  cited  and 
tr.mslated  above ;  I  urn  also  indebted  to  the  Rev.  C.  \V.  King  and  my 
brother  the  Kev.  8.  S.  Lewis  for  many  valuable  suggestions. 
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OPKNING  ADDEESS  TO  THE  SKCTION  OF  ARCIirTECTURE 
AT  THE  SALISBURY  MEETIXG.' 

By  till!  REV.  PRECENTOK  VENABLES, 

A  custom  has  growu  up  of  late  years,  unkuown  iu  the 
earlier  days  of  the  Archajological  Institute,  for  those  who 
occupy  the  position  of  Presideuts  of  Sections  at  auuual 
meetings  to  deHver  an  opening  address  at  the  first  meetiug 
of  the  sections  over  which  they  respectively  preside.  This 
custom,  like  most  other  things  in  this  imperfect  world, 
has  its  good  side  as  well  as  its  bad  side.  To  it  we  are 
indebted  for  several  most  admirable  dissertations,  in  which 
the  chief  facts  connected  with  the  archajology  of  the_ 
district  in  which  the  meeting  has  been  held,  in  tlieir 
various  divisions,  have  been  gathered  up  and  presented 
to  the  public  by  gentlemen  holding  the  highest  place  in 
their  respective  provinces,  with  a  clearness  of  exposition 
and  a  complete  mastery  of  the  subject  treated  of,  which 
has  delighted  while  it  has  instructed  all  who  have  been 
privileged  to  hear  or  read  them,  and  by  which  the  science 
of  archaiology  has  been  sensibly  advanced.  This  has  been 
the  happy  result  when  the  inaugural  address  has  been 
delivered  by  masters  of  their  craft,  such  as  some  whom 
we  would  so  gladly  have  vrelcomed  among  us  on  the 
present  occasion,  the  want  of  whose  wide  and  ac- 
curate knowledge  of  the  fields  of  history  architecture  and 
antiquities  will  be  experienced  at  every  turn.  But  it 
may  be  the  case  that  the  addre.ss  has  to  be  delivered  by 
one  less  adequately  prepared  for  tlie  task,  who  has  little 
to  offer  but  a  meagre  resume  of  facts  already  familiar  to 
most  of  his  hearers,  without  a  spark  of  genius  or  play 
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fancy  to  enliven  the  (Ireariiiess  of  his  disquisition, 
find  maintain  tlie  interest  of  his  hearers.  In  such 
a  case,  and  I  much  fear  the  present  may  be  one,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  the  new  rule  works  badly,  and 
that  the  old  plan  where  no  such  address  was  demanded 
of  the  sectional  presidents  was  preferable.  But,  such 
being  the  rule,  it  befits  all  loyal  members  of  the  Institute 
to  accept  it  if  not  with  gladness  yet  witli  patience,  while  it 
becomes  the  duty  of  the  individual  who  has  been  honoured 
by  tlie  invitation  of  the  Conncil  to  fill  the  presidential 
chair  and  has  been  rash  enough  to  accept  it,  to  try  that 
patience  as  little  as  he  can ;  to  endeavour  neither  to  be 
too  long  nor  too  dull.  How  far  my  endeavour  may  be 
successful  you  will  be  able  to  decide  when  my  address  is 
done. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  as  it  has  been  the  habit 
of  the  Presidents  of  the  Historical  and  Antiquarian 
Sections  in  their  respective  addresses,  to  give  a  sketch 
of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the  place  where  the 
meeting  is  held,  with  a  mention  of  any  past  discoveries  or 
recent  investigations  bearing  on  the  subject  in  its  general 
aspect,  so  the  President  of  the  Architectural  Section  will 
fulfd  his  task  most  adequately  if  he  offers  a  rapid  survey 
of  the  arcliitecture  of  the  district, — ecclesiastical,  domestic 
and  military,  and  also  makes  mention  of  the  chief  arclii- 
teelural  events  of  the  past  year  bearing  on  the  science  in 
its  archajological  aspect.  Both  these  objects  I  will 
endeavour,  however  imperfectly,  to  fulfd. 

Pre-historic  architecture,  illustrated  so  magnificently 
in  the  county  of  Wilts  in  the  mysterious  circles  of 
Avebury  aud  Stonehenge,  and  the  standing  stones,  crom- 
lecks  and  cistvaens  which  stud  its  downs,  as  well  as  in 
the  camps  and  villages  which  so  abundantly  crown  the 
hill  crests,  belongs  to  the  section  of  antiquities  and  does 
not  enter  into  our  present  purpose.  Architecture, 
properly  so  called,  begins  for  us  with  the  so-called  Anglo- 
Saxon  era ;  a  convenient  and  intelligible,  if  not  strictly 
correct  term.  Of  this  era  the  county  of  Wilts  has 
several  examples  to  show,  one  of  which  is  certainly 
unsurpassed  in  value  by  any  building  of  its  age  in 
England.  I  mean,  of  course,  the  old  cliurch  at  Bradford- 
on-Avon,  rescued  from  its  desecration  and  restored  tp 
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its  sacrefl  purpose  by  one  whose  premature  deatli  has 
inflicted  an  irreparable  loss  upon  the  archaeology  of 
Wiltshire  generally,  and  of  Salisbury  in  particular, 
never  more  acutely  felt  than  at  our  present  gathering, 
the  late  Canon  Rich  Jones.  In  this  little  building, 
which,  in  the  words  of  one  who,  though  happily 
he  is  still  alive  and  likely  to  live  for  many  years, 
and  is  not  so  very  far  from  us,  is,  unhappily  not 
with  us — Profeasor  Freeman — is  "  probably  the  most 
ancient  unaltered  church  in  England,"  we  may  safely 
recognize  the  church  erected  by  St.  Aldhelm  at  the 
beginning  of  tlie  eighth  century  and  mentioned  by 
WiUiam  of  Malmesbury  as  standin"  in  his  day,  as  it  still 
stands  in  our  day,  at  the  Broad  Ford  over  the  Avon ; 
"  est  ad  hunc  diem  in  eo  loco  ecclesiola  quam  ad  nomen 
beatissimi  Laurentii  (Aldhelmus)  fecisse  predicatur."  AU 
qualified  judges  who  see  it  will  agree  that  there  is  only 
one  period  at  which  a  building  so  remarkable  both  in  its 
outline  and  in  its  detail  could  have  been  erected  in 
England,  and  that  the  period  named  by  Malmesbury. 
There  are  other  examples  of  the  same  rude  pre-Normau 
style  in  the  remarkable  church  of  Britford  and  at  North 
Burcombe,  and  though  less  certainly  at  Maningford 
Braose,  where  the  east  end  is  semi-circular  instead  of 
square,  as  is  usual  in  English  churches  anterior  to  the 
Norman  conquest,  and  Avebury.  As  far  as  I  know  no 
instance  of  the  characteristic  Anglo-Saxon  towers,  such 
as  those  at  Earls  Barton,  Barton-on-Humber,  Bamack, 
and  in  the  city  of  Ijncoln,  occurs  in  Wiltshire. 

We  hardly  need  to  be  reminded  how  intimate  is  the 
connection  between  the  mediaeval  churches  and  the 
geological  formation  of  the  district  to  which  they  belong. 
The  nature  of  the  local  building-material  rules  the  archi- 
tecture. There  is  an  exception  to  the  law  where,  as  in 
parts  of  Lincolnshire  and  the  adjacent  low  lying  district, 
water  carriage  was  easy  and  inexpensive.  Here  we  find 
an  abundance  of  noble  churches,  excellent  in  their  stone 
work  and  unstinting  in  the  richness  of  their  design  in  a 
country  which  does  not  produce  building  stone  of  any 
description,  the  whole  being  brought  on  rafts  or  in  bays 
from  the  quarries  of  Bamack  and  Ketton.  But  where  there 
was   no   such  facility    of  transport  the  builders  were 
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entirely  dependent  on  local  material,  and  the  character 
of  the  churches  both  in  form  and  detail  ia  governed  by  it. 
The  reason  why  we  find  round  towers  so  common  in 
Suffolk  and  Norfolk,  is  that  they  could  be  constructed  of 
flinl  alpne  which  was  abundant,  and  had  no  angles  to  be 
strengthened  with  quoins  of  stone  which  was  rare.  The 
same  causes  led  to  the  invention  of  the  elaborate  patterns 
of  black  flint  set  in  tracery  of  white  stone  which  are  so 
beautiful  a  feature  in  the  East  Anglian  churches.  The 
variety  of  light  and  shade  produced  elsewhere  by  deeply 
cut  mouldings  and  recessed  panels,  when  stone  was 
scarce  and  thin  and  had  to  be  used  economically,  was 
ingeniously  given  by  contrasted  colours  in  the  same 
plane.  The  thatched  roofs  speak  of  a  swampy  district 
where  slates  were  not  and  tiles  were  dear,  while  sedge 
and  reeds  might  be  had  for  cutting.  A  want  of  stone  and 
abundance  of  pebbles  has  also  given  us  the  boulder-built 
churches  of  the  Sussex  seaboard,  wliile  the  wooden  bell- 
turrets  and  shingled  spires  of  the  same  county  may  be 
traced  to  the  wide  spreading  forests  which  covered  its 
surface  until  the  iron  works  which  once  had  their 
seat  there  had  consumed  them  all,  and  thus,  fuel  ceasing, 
put  themselves  out.  The  unmanageable  texture  of  the 
Cornish  granite  is  answerable  for  the  coarseness  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  that  county,  while  the  fatal 
softness  of  the  red  sandstone  of  Cheshire  and  Staffordsliire 
has  led  to  an  indulgence  in  an  excess  of  ornamentation 
which  has  proved  only  too  transient. 

If  now  we  turn  to  Wiltshire,  we  find  the  same  law 
dictating  the  character  of  the  churches.  Wherever,  as  in 
the  northern  part  and  in  some  districts  of  the  south-west, 
good  stone  is  abundant,  and  as  the  masonry  of  Salisbury 
cathedral  testifies,  no  county  in  England  supplies  better, 
the  churches  are  usually  large  lofty  and  carefully 
designed,  much  pains  being  taken  in  the  ashlar  of  tlie 
walls  and  in  the  exterior  generally,  on  which  a  good 
deal  of  ornament  is  often  bestowed.  Wliere  on  the 
contrary,  as  in  the  southern  and  eastern  districts,  the 
only  building  material  is  chalk,  clunch,  and  flints,  with 
just  enough  green  sandstone  for  windows  and  doorways 
and  dressings,  the  churches  are  diminutive  and  homely, 
with  low  square  steeples,  or  wooden  belfreys.  These 
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materials  are  often  arranged  in  chequers  of  stone  and 
flint,  producing  a  very  pleasing  effect.  Many  of  these 
smaller  churches  possess  features  of  considerable  interest, 
more  especially  those  which  have  escaped  the  hand  of  the 
restorer,  which  has,  alas!  been  very  busy  in  Wiltshire. 
On  those  on  which  that  hand  has  been  Ifud  lightly,  guided 
by  the  true  principle  of  all  restoration,  viz.,  to  preserve 
and  m^nt^n  and  never  to  destroy,  Norman  doorways 
and  chancel  arches  are  by  no  means  unfrequent  and  are 
sometimes  richly  ornamented,  while  a  considerable  amount 
of  good  Early  EngUsh  work  is  to  be  found,  often  plain 
and  simple,  but  always  pleasing.  These  smaller  and 
humbler  churches  often  get  passed  over,  but  they  will 
almost  always  reward  a  visit.  Even  when  their  architec- 
tural features  are  of  the  plainest  there  is  usually 
something  in  tlieir  shape  and  colouring  and  position, 
and  the  way  in  which  they  group  wi^  the  cottages 
which  are  scattered  about  them  and  the  trees  out  of 
which  their  little  belfrys  peer,  on  which  the  memory 
dwells  with  more  satisfaction  than  on  many  a  mere 
stately  edifice. 

It  is  observable  that  while  in  some  large  parts  of 
England  the  cruciform  plan  is  hardly  found  at  all, 
churches  of  this  form  are  somewhat  frequent  in  Wiltshire. 
Some  of  these  are  on  rather  a  large  scale  and  of 
considerable  dignity  such  as  Edington,  Amesbury,  West- 
bury,  Tisbury,  Heytesbury,  Downton,  Bishopston,  All 
Cannings,  Bishops  Cannings  and  Great  Bedwyn,  and 
several  more,  while  others  are  small  and  unpretending. 
The  nave  at  least  is  commonly  provided  with  aisles, 
but  the  noble  Cliurch  of  Potteme,  one  of  the  finest 
in  the  county  has  none,  and  the  churches  of  Winter- 
bourne,  Stoke,  and  Britford  are  also  aisleless.  The 
church  of  Bratton  may  be  mentioned  as  a  perfect 
specimen  of  an  aisleless  cruciform  church  with  a  central 
tower  on  the  smallest  scale.  A  singular  line  of  cruciform 
churches  runs  along  the  Vale  of  Chalk,  where  Bishopston, 
Broad  Chalk,  Bower  Clialk,  Alvediston,  and  Berwick  St. 
John,  in  succession,  exhibit  the  same  plan.  A  central 
tower  is  essential  to  tlie  completeness  of  the  outhne  of  a 
cruciform  church.  This  is  seldom  wanting  in  the  Wilts 
cross  churches,  and  in  some  as  at  Chilmark,  and  Bishops 
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Cannings,  which  is  crowned  with  a  atone  apire,  at  Potterne, 
Westbur)',  Cricklade  St.  Sampson's,  and  others,  it  is  of 
considerable  dij^mity.  Corsham  Churcli  had  till  recently 
a  centra!  tower,  but  when  it  was  restored  by  the  late  Mr. 
Street,  he  pulled  it  down  and  built  a  new  tower  aud  spire 
in  a  different  position ;  we  may  suppose  that  there  were 
sufficient  reasons  for  that  treatment.  While  speaking 
of  towers  it  should  be  mentioned  that  two  churches  near 
the  north-east  border,  Purton  and  Wanborough,  bolh 
cruciform  in  plan,  present  the  unusual  feature  of  two 
steeples,  a  square  tower  at  the  west  end  of  the  nave  aud 
a  spire  in  the  centre.  This  arrangement,  it  will  be 
remembered,  is  also  found  at  Wimbome  Minster,  the 
western  tower  being  the  later  belfry  of  the  parochial 
nave,  that  at  the  intersection  the  early  lantern  of  the 
Collegiate  Qmrch.  The  western  steeples  at  Purton  and 
Wanborough  are  also  later  additions  for  the  reception  of 
a  peal  of  beUs,  for  which  the  existing  central  spire  was 
inadequate. 

Stone  spires,  though  by  no  means  numerous,  are  not 
very  uncommon.  Passing  over  that  of  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
conJFessedly  without  a  rival  in  England,  and  for  the  union 
of  simple  majesty  and  exquisite  grace  almost  without  a 
rival  in  the  world,  these  spires  do  not  generally  take 
the  first  rank  for  height  or  beauty.  There  are,  however, 
good  examples  at  Chilmark,  Bishops  Cannings,  Trowbridge, 
and  Lacock.  There  is  a  nice  specimen  of  a  small  stone 
spire  at  Little  Bedwyn.  Pack-saddle  roofs,  an  unusual 
form  in  England,  are  found  at  North  and  South  WraxaU, 
at  Holt,  and  at  Winsley.  A  bell  turret  crowned  with 
a  spirelet  of  much  elegance  is  rather  frequent  in  the 
north-west  comer  of  the  county,  as  at  Acton  Turvill, 
Sutton  Benger,  Corsley,  Corston,  Biddeford,  and  Great 
Chaldfield.  The  small  wooden  turrets  of  the  south  east 
have  been  already  referred  to.  They  are  often  very 
picturesque.  Stone  groined  roofs,  though  far  from  being 
common,  are  lea.s  uncommon  in  Wiltshire  than  in  other 
parti  of  England.  The  Norman  chancels  of  St.  John's 
and  St.  Mary's  at  Devizes  have  good  vaults  of  that  date. 
Early  English  and  Decorated  vaulting  is  found  at  the 
beautiful  churches  of  Bishop's  Cannings,  Urchfont,  Steeple 
Ashton,   Bishopston,   Marlborough  St,  Peter's,   and   the 
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south  transept  of  Bromham.  The  nave  of  Steeple  Ashton 
is  groined  in  wood,  the  ribs  springing  from  stone  shafts.' 
At  Knoyle  and  Edington  there  are  curious  plaster  ceilings 
of  late  date  which  deserve  notice. 

Taking  a  general  survey  of  the  county  we  find  Normau 
work  very  abundant,  though  not  usually  of  a  very  high 
order.  The  humble  village  churches  frequently  contain 
a  door  or  a  window  or  a  chancel  arch  of  that  period. 
Great  Durnford  is  a  typical  example,  and  the  fabrics  of  a 
large  number  evidently  belong  to  this  period.  We  have 
examples  within  a  short  distance  of  Salisbur}'.  Berwick 
St.  James  preserves  its  Norman  doorway,  while  there  are 
doorways  and  other  remains  of  Norman  work  as  in  the 
churches  of  Wiuterbourne  Stoke,  Stapleford,  South  New- 
ton, and  Little  Langford,  all  very  near  together.  The 
tower  of  Netheravon  is  very  Early  Norman.  Tlie  west 
doorway  is  unusually  lofty  having  originally  opened  into 
a  western  porch,  now  destroyed.  TJpavon  has  a  square 
Norman  tower,  and  a  triple  chancel  arch  late  in  the 
style.  The  most  conspicuous  Norman  building  in 
Wiltshire  is  the  fragment  of  the  Abbey  Church  of  Malmes- 
bury.  Much  of  it,  however,  is  late  in  this  style  and 
belongs  rather  to  the  Transition  period.  Its  doorways 
are  well  known.  The  outer  South  door,  with  its 
interlaced  bands  and  series  of  scriptural  medallions, 
is  unsurpassed  for  richness  of  decoration  by  any 
door  in  England.  We  have  fine  examples  of  late 
Norman  in  the  groined  chancels  of  the  two  churches  at 
Devizes,   the  work  of  the  warlike   Bishop    Eoger,   the 

freatest  builder  of  his  day.  The  churches  at  Corsham, 
reshute,  and  several  others  preserve  their  Norman 
arcades  and  at  Melksham  amid  many  alterations,  we 
have  enough  left  to  make  out  the  original  cruciform 
Norman  Church. 

Passing  to  Early  English,  in  the  unrivalled  Cathedral, 
under  the  shadow  of  which  we  are  meeting,  we  have  the 

'  Mr.  Pouting  tella  me  that  the  nave  century.       Thia     catMtrOphs     Ifl      thus 

Rnd    nialee    of    Steeple    Aabton     were  described  by  Aubrey :  "  On  2Etb  July, 

origiotJIy  (imned  in  Htane.ae  the  chancel  1670,  there  mu  n  rupture  of  the  steeple 

is  niiiv.     This  ia  shewn  by  the  eliirting  of   Stee]Je    AsbUin,  by  ligbtniug.     The 

Bjiiig  biitrcHseB,  lun!  viirioHB  irdioitioiiB  steeple  was  93  feet  high, above  the  tower, 

inniilc  the  church.    The  stone  vitult  wns  which  wrs  much  nbout  (jut  height.     The 

probably   dustroyed  by   the  fall   <if   the  tttdues  fell  anil  broku  put  of  the  chuTcli, 

Bpire  in  the  lattvr  jmrtof  the  seventiitiDtb  but  never  hurt  the  FodL" 
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most  perfect  example  of  the  style  on  its  grandest  scale  to 
be  found  in  England.  As  is  natural,  its  influence  spread, 
and  we  find  village  churches  displaying  the  same  purity 
of  design,  harmony  of  proportions,  and  dignified  simplicity 
of  outline,  of  which  the  mother  church  set  the  example. 
Potterne,  which  may  very  probably  be  ascribed  to  Bishop 
Poore,  the  founder  of  the  Cathedral,  may  not  improperly 
be  Cidled  Salisbury  in  miniature.  The  simple  plan  of 
this  noble  church,  cruciform  without  aisles,  has  come 
down  without  any  alterations,  except  the  addition  of  a 
fourteenth  century  south  porch,  Broad  Hinton  is 
another  example  of  an  Early  English  nave  and  chancel, 
and  the  north  wall  of  the  chancel  at  Enford,  with  a  blank 
arcade,  witli  an  octagonal  sacristy  connected  with  the 
church  by  a  short  narrow  passage,  may  be  ascribed  to 
Bishop  Poore's  influences.  Bishops  Cannings,  though 
with  later  alterations  which  mar  its  unity,  is  also  a  beauti- 
ful example  in  the  style,  which  we  mid  also  in  great 
excellence  in  the  chancel  of  Great  Bedwin,  at  CoUing- 
boume,  Kingston,  Boyton,  Purton,-  Dowuton,  Amesbury, 
(a  very  stately  example)  and  many  other  places. 

The  fourteenth  century  seems  to  have  been  less  prolific 
in  church  building  in  Wiltshire  than  elsewhere.  There 
is,  it  is  true,  no  want  of  Decorated  architecture  in  win- 
dows, doors,  and  in  portions  of  churches,  but  there  are 
fewer  entire  churches  in  this  style  than  in  the  midland 
counties.  The  chancel  of  Downton  is  a  good  example  of 
early  Decorated.  We  have  rich  Flamboyant  work  in  the 
transepts  of  Great  Bedwyn,  and  in  those  of  Lacock ;  also 
in  the  chancel  and  transepts  of  the  very  interesting 
church  of  Bishopston  especially  the  south  transept  with 
its  very  curious  external  cloister.  The  chancel  at 
Wroughton  is  also  a  very  charming  example  of  flowing 
Decorated,  with  very  good  tracery  and  mouldings.  At 
Boyton  theDecorated  work  is  earUer  in  date,  and  very 
good. 

The  transition  from  Decorated  to  Perpendicular  is 
exemplified  in  the  very  remarkable  church  of  Edington, 
now  being  very  carefully  restored  by  Mr.  Ponting.  This 
is  one  of  the  moBt  important  buildings,  we  possess  for  the 
history  of  English  architecture,  in  which  we  trace  the 
beginnings  of  the  new  style,  the  special  growth  of  English 
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soil — and  watch  the  curves  of  the  tracery  stiffening  into 
rectilinear  uniformity.  Perpendicular  uot  improbably  had 
its  rise  in  the  Abbey  of  Gloucester.  "We  find  the  earliest 
dated  instance  of  its  employment  in  the  south  transept 
of  the  catliedral,  soon  after  which  it  ajjpear.s  in  the 
remodeUing  of  Winchester  Cathedral,  commenced  by 
Biahop  Edington,  and  though  less  fully  developed  in  the 
noble  collegiate  church  founded  by  him  in  his  native 
village  as  a  thank-offering  for  his  elevation  to  the 
episcopate,  which  is  deservedly  one  of  the*  chief  glories 
of  Wiltshire,  The  first  stone  of  this  church  was  laid 
in  1352,  and  it  was  dedicated  in  1361  ;  dates  of  some 
importance  in  the  origin  of  the  Perpendicular  style. 

It  would  occupy  too  much  of  your  time  to  dwell  on  the 
Perpendicular  work  in  this  county.  As  everywhere  else 
there  is  hardly  a  church  which  does  not  exhibit  large  or 
small  traces  of  the  great  wave  of  rebuilding  and  altera- 
tion which  passed  over  the  country  as  the  Gothic  style 
was  losing  its  life  and  freedom,  and  preparing  to  give  way 
to  the  newly  introduced  classical  revival.  The  stately 
church  of  Mere  with  ita  noble  west  tower,  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  best  in  South  Wilts.  Westbury  deserves 
notice  as  an  example  of  a  church  originally  Norman 
recast  in  Perpendicular,  much  in  the  way  Wykeham 
treated  Winchester  Cathedral,  The  nave  is  very  stately, 
and  the  aisles  shew  a  not  very  usual  feature  in  the 
transverse  stone  arches  with  inter-penetrating  mouldings, 
which  cross  them  from  north  to  south.  The  masonry 
throughout  is  of  great  excellence.  While  at  Westbury 
we  have  an  adapted  building,  and  at  Mere  a  mixed 
building,  at  Trowbridge  we  have  an  example  of  a  Perpen- 
dicular church  raised  from  the  ground,  as  one  design 
without  any  admixture  of  earher  style,  by  the  munificence 
of  the  inhabitants,  chiefly  rich  clothiers,  in  1475.  It  is  a 
typical  church  of  its  date,  with  a  western  tower  groined 
within,  supporting  a  lofty  stone  spire,  north  and  south 
porches,  and  a  very  beautiful  open  timber  roof,  the  whole 
deserving  Leland's  description  as  "lightsome  and  fair." 
The  font  is  lofty,  carved  with  the  emblems  of  the  cruci- 
fixion. Steeple  Ashton  built  between  1480  and  1500,  by 
the  clothiers,  is  also  a  very  noble  Perpendicular  church 
exhibiting  well  finished  masonry  of  the  highest  order  of 
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excellence.  The  clerestory  is  lofty,  the  arcades  tall  and 
imposing,  the  windows  large  and  good.  Both  tlie  chancel 
and  the  nave  are  groined  ;  the  former  in  stone  the  latter 
in  wood.  St.  Thomas'  of  Salisbury  though  late  and  rather 
coarse,  is  a  very  good  example  of  a  rich  Perpendicular 
town  church.  With  its  light  arcades,  very  wide  wsles, 
and  low  timber  ceilings,  it  supplies  a  model  the  designers 
of  our  town  churches  might  do  well  to  follow.  I  would 
except  the  clerestoried  chancel,  wliich  is  of  somewhat 
excessive  length  for  modem  requirements.  Perpendicular 
work  of  peculiar  richness  is  to  be  found  in  the  north-east 
angle  of  the  county,  sometimes  in  the  fabrics  of  the 
churches,  sometimes  in  appended  chapels  and  chantries. 
The  nave  of  Lacock  is  a  sumptuous  building,  and  the 
Lady  chapel  deserves  notice  for  its  fan-traceri^  roof  and 
general  richness  of  character.  The  Baynton  CJhapel  at 
Bromham  is  also  a  very  gorgeous  example  of  late  Gothic, 
with  a  richly  panelled  ceiling.  We  have  a  similar  specimen 
in  the  magnificent  Beauchamp  Chapel,  at  St.  John's, 
Devizes.  Iq  the  same  district  a  rich  canopied  niche 
crowning  the  apex  of  a  gable  is  by  no  means  unfrequent ; 
we  have  good  examples  at  Lacock  and  St.  John's  Devizes. 
The  chancel  and  tower  of  Calne,  rebuilt  after  the  fall  of 
the  older  tower  in  1645,  is  a  very  interesting  specimen 
of  the  survival  of  the  Gothic  style,  of  which  we  have 
sucli  conspicuous  examples  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge. 

The  monastic  remains  of  Wiltshire  are  scanty.  The 
great  religious  ft)undatious  of  Wilton,  Amesbury,  and 
others  have  entirely  passed  away,  leaving  few  if  any 
fragments  of  their  once  extensive  buildings.  At  Malmes- 
bury  a  large  portion  of  the  nave  is  still  standing,  and  a 
vaulted  crypt  over  which  may  have  been  the  Abbot's 
house,  and  some  other  relics  are  built  up  in  an  Elizabethan 
house.  At  Bradenstoke,  the  Eefectory,  a  beautiful  example 
of  early  Decorated  work,  is  preserved,  with  its  vaulted 
under-croft,  Prior's  House,  and  domestic  offices.  The 
remains  of  Monkton  Farleigh  are  of  early  English  date, 
but  are  very  insignificant.  The  most  important  and  best 
preserved  monastic  building  in  the  county  is  the  Nunnery 
at  Lacock,  founded  by  Ela  of  Salisbury,  in  memory  of 
her  husband  William  Longsword.  It  is  too  little  known 
for  it  is   one  of    the  best   existing  examples  of    con- 
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ventual  arrangement,  substantially  unchanged.  The 
cloister  with  its  three  beautifully  vaulted  alleys  of 
goodiPerpendicular  design,  is  surrounded  with  the  usual 
monastic  buildings,  on  a  small  scale,  but  of  excellent 
cliaracter.  Of  the  church  on  the  south  side  only  the 
north  wall  remains.  Opening  out  of  the  east  w^  we 
have  in  succession  the  Sacristy,  the  Chapter  House,  the 
Slype,  and  the  Calefactory  or  Day  Room,  all  of  early 
English  date,  with  the  Perpendicular  Dormitory  above. 
The  Refectory  occupies  the  north  side  standing  on  a 
vaulted  undercroft,  with  the  kitchen  at  the  lower  end. 
The  whole  building  is  of  the  greatest  interest,  and  it  is  to 
be  regretted  that  it  hes  too  far  away  for  us  to  visit  it  on 
this  occasion. 

If  the  remains  of  monastic  architecture  in  Wilts  are 
but  scanty,  the  remains  of  Military  architecture  are 
scantier  still.  The  great  castles  of  the  county  which 
played  so  important  a  part  in  English  history  have  com- 
pletely vanished,  leaving  only  their  high  mounds  and 
earthworks  with  some  fragments  of  walls  and  vaults  to 
testify  to  their  former  existence.  I  may  mention  Old 
Sarum,  Devizes,  Marlborough,  Castle  Coombe,  and  Ludger- 
shal.  The  only  castle  of  which  the  walls  still  stand  is 
Wardour,  hexagonal  in  plan,  a  good  example  of  early 
Perpendicular,  when  the  military  castle  was  passing  into 
the  nobleman's  residence. 

In  domestic  architecture  few  counties  are  so  rich  as 
Wiltshire,  In  the  northern  part  of  the  county  nearly 
every  parish  can  shew  specimens  of  the  fifteenth  and 
sixteenth  century  small  manor  house,  with  long  low 
gabled  front,  two-storied  porch,  hall  and  solar,  lighted 
by  stone-muUioned  windows.  There  are  also  several 
examples  of  the  larger  and  more  stately  mansions, 
especially  those  of  South  Wraxall,  with  a  good  deal 
of  later  adaptation.  I  may  also  mention  Great  Chald- 
field  and  the  Duke's  House  at  Bradford,  all  of  which 
we  are  to  inspect,  Norrington,  Charlton,  Corsham, 
Llttlecot,  and  many  more.  The  still  larger  and  more 
magnificent  houses  of  Wilton,  Longleat,  and  Longford, 
and  others,  have  few  rivals  in  any  part  of  England,  The 
town  houses  of  Salisbury,  the  Audley  Mansion  now  the 
Church  House,  the  Hall  of  John  Halle,  and  others,  more 
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or  less  mutilated,  are  excellent  illustrations  of  the  domestic 
life  of  our  civic  forefathers. 

Naturally  the  examples  of  later  arciiitecture  are  more 
abundant,  but  earlier  examples  are  not  wanting.  The 
fourteenth  century  houses  at  Stanton  St.  Quentin ; 
Place  Farm,  Tisbury ;  Woodlands,  Mere ;  and  the  Barton 
Farm  at  Bradford,  with  its  noble  barn  deserve  the  most 
careful  examination. 

After  this  rapid  survey  of  the  mediteval  architecture 
of  Wiltshire,  I  pass  to  tlie  chief  architectural  events 
connected  with  archieology  during  the  past  year.  These 
have  been  comparatively  few.  Commercial  and  agri- 
cultural depression,  by  drying  up  the  springs  have 
retarded  the  progress  of  restoration,  and  there  are  few 
extensive  works  of  that  nature  to  record.  The  most 
important  work  is  that  still  in  progress,  and  likely  to  be 
in  progress  for  some  years  to  come  at  the  Abbey,  now 
the  Cathedral  Church,  St.  Albans.  While  desiring  to 
do  the  fullest  justice  to  the  constructional  skiU,  wide 
knowledge,  and  munificent  liberality  of  Lord  Grimthorpe, 
it  is  necessary  in  the  cause  of  true  arclueology  and 
of  architectural  history  to  record  a  firm  protest  against 
the  mode  in  which  his  Lordship  is  dealing  with 
that  venerable  fabric.  It  is  true  that  he  has  at 
great  cost,  ungrudgingly  rendered,  secured  the  stability 
of  a  decayed  and  tottering  fabric,  and  that  by  his 
aid  one  of  our  grandest  architectural  monuments  will 
be  preserved  from  ruin  and  a  cathedral  given  to  the 
new  diocese  equal  in  structural  excellence  to  that  of 
any  other  diocese  in  England.  For  this  Lord  Grim- 
thorpe cannot  be  too  highly  commended.  But  every  one 
to  whom  the  structural  continuity  of  our  churches  is  dear 
must  deplore  the  rashness  with  which  his  lordship  is 
destroying  the  original  features  of  the  edifice,  and  re- 
placing them  with  architecture  of  his  own  design,  which 
whatever  its  merits — a  topic  on  which  I  do  not  wish  now 
to  enter — ^lias  no  real  affinity  witli  the  fabric,  it  being 
different  from  anything  which  ever  did  or  ever  could 
have  stood  there.  The  west  front  ha.s  been  finished  for  a 
year  or  two  and,  tlierefore,  does  not  come  within  our 
limits.  But  during  the  past  year  the  south  transept 
gable  end  has  been  entirely  demolished  and  a  new  ope, 
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erected.  The  old  gable  end,  ^  portion  of  the  veritable 
old  St.  Albans,  the  work  of  Abbot  Paul,  was  Nonnan, 
with  a  cylindrical  turret  at  the  western  angle,  and  an 
octagonal  turret  of  Perpendicular  character  at  the 
eastern  angle,  and  a  large  Perpendicular  window,  a 
copy  of  that  inserted  by  Abbot  Whethampstead.  At 
its  base  ran  the  Slype,  its  walls  ornamented  with 
elaborately  carved  Norman  arca<les.  All  this  is  now 
of  the  past.  What  the  eye  has  been  familiar  with  for 
centuries  is  gone,  and  we  have  in  its  place  an  entirely 
modem  building  falsifying  the  history  of  the  church. 
The  gable  wall  now  presents  a  series  of  five  gigantic 
lancets,  the  central  light  taller  than  the  tallest  of  the 
celebrated  "Five  Sisters  of  York,"  flanked  by  turrets 
square  instead  of  round,  finished  with  pyramidal  caps. 
The  slype  has  been  demolished  and  a  portion  of  its 
arcade  rebuilt,  at  a  much  higher  level,  inside  the  church, 
below  the  lancet  windows,  appendages  to  not  integral 
parts  of  it.  There  is  reason  to  fear  that  a  similar 
transformation  awaits  the  north  transept,  with  its 
Norman  windows,  and  still  existing  turret  of  Abbot 
Paul's  work.  Once  again,  in  the  name  of  this  Insti- 
tute, I  may  be  permitted  to  raise  a  serious  protest 
against  such  a  treatment  of  an  ancient  building.  It  is 
endeavoured  to  be  justified  by  reference  to  the  similar 
mode  in  which  the  earlier  builders  treated  the  work  of 
their  predecessors,  which  they  pulled  down  and  altered 
unscrupulously,  to  replace  it  lay  work  of  the  reigning 
fashion.  But  at  the  time  that  tliis  was  done  architecture 
was  a  living,  growing  art.  The  new  work  belonged  to  its 
own  age  and  was  ils  natural  product.  Now  all  we  can  do 
is  to  copy  and  adapt,  with  what  success  I  leave  it  to 
those  who  visit  St.  Albans  to  say.  We  have  a  new,  well- 
built,  carefully-designed,  and  not  un-attractive  design  ;  a 
new  lamp,  bright  and  burnished,  in  place  of  an  old  lamp, 
battered,  broken,  and  dingy.  Some  prefer  the  new  lamp ; 
I  prefer  the  old  one. 

Another  work  is  proceeding  in  the  same  cathedral  in  a 
far  different  and  more  reverential  spirit — the  restoration 
of  the  statuary  of  the  long  impoverished  reredos  by  the 
munificence  of  Mr.  Henry  Ilucks  Gibbs.  Everything  has 
been  done  with  due  respect  to  ancient  lines  andjhistorical 
precedent  by  a  true  architect,  Mr.  Arthur  Blomneld. 


There  is  not  much  other  cathedral  work  tn  record.  At 
Peterborough  the  central  tower  has  been  carefully  rebuilt 
on  its  old  lines, — happily  preserving  the  east  and  west 
pointed  lantern  arches, — by  Mr.  Pearson.  The  want  at 
present  of  corner  turrets  (those  taken  down,  it  will  be 
remembered,  were  late  additions  liy  Dean  Kipling)  ^vea 
Ihe  tower  a  bald  stunted  look.  We  wait  with  anxiety  to 
see  how  it  will  be  completed.  It  is  well  known  that 
Mr.  Pearson  desires  to  add  another  slnry  to  tliis  very  low 
tower.  Until  tliis  point  is  finally  decided  the  erection  of 
the  turrets  is  necessary  susppiided.  No  steps  have  yet 
been  taken  for  the  restoration  of  the  choir. 

At  Winchester  the  investigations  of  the  energetic  Dean 
have  been  rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  the  foundations 
of  what  is  probably  the  earlier  church  beyond  the  present 
walls  to  the  north  east.  The  Norman  crypt  has  also  been 
opened  out,  and  several  ancient  interments  brought  to 
light.  The  statues  are  about  to  be  replaced  in  the  reredos. 
We  are  beginning  to  perceive  that  tenantless  niches  are 
as  unmeaning  a  decoration  as  are  vacant  picture  frames. 
At  Lincoln,  excavations  in  the  retro-choir  have  revealed 
the  foundations  of  the  semi-hexagonal  apse,  with  radiating 
chapels  which  was  the  original  termination  of  St.  Hugh's 
Minst^,  removed  for  the  erection  of  the  Angel  choir — 
the  saint's  building  being  destroyed  to  receive  tlie  saint's 
shrine.  The  external  effect  of  this  eaat  end,  though  rather 
crowded,  must  have  been  of  great  singularity  and  beauty.' 

At  Chester  Cathedral  a  very  beautiful  Decorated  window 
of  large  size  erected  at  the  cost  of  Lord  Egerton,  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  very  ugly  debased  window  which  dis- 
figured the  gable  end  of  the  south  transept.  The  restora- 
tion of  the  whole  of  this  very  remarkable  transept,  the 
only  part  of  the  cathedral  left  incomplete  by  the  late 
energetic  Dean  Howson,  will  follow  in  due  course. 

The  Cathedral  of  Manchester — a  mere  stately  parish 
church  of  the  latest  style  of  architecture,  without  any 
pretensions  to  the  Minster  type,  has  undergone  much 
rebuilding  of  the  walls,  which  were  decayed,  and  id«o 
other  greatly  needed  improvements.  But  a  real  Cathedral 
at  Manchester  is  still  wanted. 
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Decided  steps  have  been  taken  to  supply  this  want  at 
the  sister  city  of  Liverpool  during  the  past  year  by  the 
cathedral  competition.  Out  of  the  large  number  of 
designs  submitted,  three  were  selecied  by  the  Committee, 
those  of  Mr.  Brooks,  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner,  and 
Mr.  Emerson,  and  submitted  to  Mr.  Christian  for  adjudi- 
cation. Of  these  Mr.  Christian,  while  liighly  commending 
the  other  two,  selected  that  of  Mr.  Emerson  as  in  his 
opinion,  better  fitted  in  its  plan  and  arrangement  for  the 
requirements  of  a  modem  cathedral  than  the  others,  in 
which  the  old  catiiedral  idea  was  more  .strictly  followed. 
I  do  not  think  that  Mr.  Christian's  verdict  has  met  with 
general  acceptance.  Mr.  Emerson's  plan  is  certainly  one 
of  great  merit.  The  value  of  a  spacious  domical  area  for 
the  reception  of  large  congregations  is  proved  by  the 
cathedral  of  St.  Paul's ;  nor  can  any  one  question  the 
beauty  of  the  cupola,  combining  dignity  and  grace,  as  the 
central  feature  of  a  great  church.  But  the  idea  is  far 
superior  to  its  carrying  out.  The  style  chosen — I  may 
almost  say  invented,  by  Mr.  Emerson  —  is  far  from  attrac- 
tive, and  the  ornamentation  is  in  some  cases  almost 
grotesque.  I  could  only  consider  it  a  national  misfortune 
if  the  design  were  to  be  carried  ont  in  its  present  form. 
To  render  it  at  all  worthy  as  a  monument  of  the 
ecclesiastical  architecture  of  the  nineteenth  century,  the 
whole  must  be  re-designed — the  skeleton  re-clothed  in 
more  comely  attire.  As  architectural  studies,  the  severe 
Early  English  of  Mr.  Brooks,  and  the  rich  luxuriant 
Decorated  of  Messrs.  Bodley  and  Garner,  produce  far 
more  satisfactory  results.  Mr.  Brooks'  design  is  specially 
admirable. 

While  Liverpool  Cathedral  still  remains,  as  one  may 
say,  in  the  clouds,  that  of  Truro,  due  to  the  genius 
of  Mr.  Pearson,  at  least  the  eastern  half  of  it,  is  all 
but  completed,  and  will  be  consecrated  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  Our  generation  may  be  congratulated 
on  possessing  an  architect  capable  of  providing  so  beauti- 
ful a  work,  instinct  in  every  part  with  artistic  life,  not 
unworthy  to  take  rank,  especially  when  completed, 
with  tlie  best  of  the  smaller  cathedrals  of  our  country. 
O  si  sic  omnes  ! 

The    same    architect    has    been    entrusted   with   .the 

ogle 
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re-erection  of  the  destroyed  cloister  at  Exeter,  with  a 
library  over  the  southern  walk,  SufTident  indications 
of  the  original  work  remain  to  guide  Mr.  Pearson  in  his 
design. 

Mr.  Pearson  has  also  restored  the  Abbey  Gateway  at 
Bristol  Cathedral.  He  has  created  a  very  beautiful 
structure,  and  we  cannot  doubt  that  so  conscientious  an 
architect  has  found  satisfactory  evidence  for  all  that  he 
lias  done.  But  the  result  has  been  that  the  old  building 
has  put  on  a  new  face  which  looks  strange  to  those  who 
knew  it  in  former  years.  It  is  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that 
Mr.  Pearson  will  absolutely  forbid  the  re-tooHng  of  the 
elaborate  Norman  mouldings  of  the  well-known  archways, 
which  those  who  have  the  conduct  of  the  work  are  con- 
templating. Such  an  operation  would  entirely  destroy 
the  historic  value  of  these  very  remarkable  examples,  and 
transform  them  for  all  practical  purposes  into  nineteenth 
century  work. 

One  of  the  most  important  works  of  restoration  carried 
out  during  the  past  year  has  been  that  in  tlie  Priory 
Church  of  St.  Bartholomew's,  Sniithfield,  under  the  able 
and  conservative  hands  of  Mr.  Aston  Webb.  Through 
the  energy  of  the  late  (alas  !  that  I  should  have  to  say  the 
late)  incumbent,  the  Eev.  W.  Panckridge,  who  scarcely 
lived  to  see  the  completion  of  the  great  work  on  which  lie 
expended  his  vital  strength,  and  the  munificence  of  the 
patron  and  others,  the  Lady  Giapel  has  been  purchased 
and  rescued  from  desecration  ;  the  Nonnan  apse  restored 
and  the  whole  church  re-roofed  and  re-fitted.  Happily 
the  interior  walls  of  the  church  have  not  been  touched, 
save  with  a  broom,  and  still  retain  the  rich  colouring 
which  time  has  imparted  to  them.  The  church  .'*till  looks 
old,  a  sadly  rare  case  in  an  unrestored  church.  This  is, 
however,  only  the  commencement  of  a  work  of  restoration 
the  successive  steps  of  which  we  shall  hope  to  have 
to  chronicle  in  future  years. 

Time  forbids  my  speaking  of  other  minor  works.  I 
can  barely  reier  to  the  new  buildings  rising  on  the  we.'jt 
side  of  Westrain-ster  Uall.  One  must  not  call  tliem 
"  restorations,"  as  there  was  nothing  to  indicate  more  than 
the  general  arrangement  of  what  preceded  them,  on  whicli 
there  has    been    much   diflerence    of  opinion.     Let  us 
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hope  the  result  will  justify  the  soundness  of  Mr,  Pearson's 
judgment.  Waltham  Cross  is  for  the  second  time  in  my 
own  memory  under  the  restorative  hand.  The  work 
is  being  very  carefully  and  conscientiously  done  by  a 
Wiltahireman,  Mr.  Ponting,  who  lias  discovered  some 
features  previously  buried.  liut  after  such  repeated 
demolitions  and  reconstructions  we  can  hardly  hope 
that  mucli  more  of  the  iJd  structure  will  be  leit  than 
was  left  of  the  historic  Irishman's  knife. 

I  may  conclude  witli  an  expression  of  thankfulness  that 
after  a  somewhat  hard  fight,  the  Stone  Bow  at  Lincoln, 
with  the  Guildhall  over  it,  which  crosses  the  High  Street, 
much  as  Temple  Bar'  used  to  cross  Fleet  Street,  has 
been  rescued  from  impending  destruction,  and  has  been 
carefully  restored  by  Mr.  Pearson.  The  changed  policy 
of  the  municipality  and  citizens  of  Lincoln  with  regard 
to  the  architectural  remains  of  their  town,  which  we 
rejoice  lotrace  iTi  almost  every  part  of  I'ingland — is  London 
to  be  an  exception  ? — is  one  among  manj'  satisfactory 
evidences  of  the  excellent  work  done  by  the  Institute 
and  other  kindred  societies  in  spreading  Arcba3ological 
knowledge  and  awp.kennig  a  feeling  of  reverence  for, 
and  interest  in,  the  monuments  of  the  past,  which  in 
our  own  memories  was  so  lamentably  deficient.  We  have 
not  lived  in  vain. 


'  It  it  luit  tu  the  cii:clit  i-t  tliu  uitincun  uf  Loiiduii  bi  Iwrc  nlluwul  UiU  historic 
inoiiiitiit'iit  ti>  Iw  tnoiHfiTri'l  fioiii  thi-  iiictro)<c.|i»  tu  Thei'lKiUI's  pHib,  wlicrp  it  ih 
iilmiit  tu  be  erectti).  under  Mr  Pontiiig's  cnre.  We  mny  \ie  tlisiihful  that  une  nF  the 
fHHt  [Ifcreaaing  n'urk»  uf  our  p'eateitt  Eiigliah  nrcbitect  has  tliua  bren  mved  from  the 
cniuplete  dextructi'in  tu  which  the  barbitroiia  neglect  of  its  ii|ijioin(i!d  guHrdiana 
KFcBied  to  have  jbiiuieil  it,  together  witii  the  vaulted  iTypt  of  Gerard's  Hall,  the 
cu'.uiinatle  of  Burlinrtun  House,  aud  other  arohitecturaJ  monuments.  But  u  building 
mi  comi>letely  itlentitied  with  the  hiatur;  of  tbe  city  of  Loudon  ought  on  eveijHCmuat 
tu  have  reuiuned  within  or  dusely  uljocent  tu  ita  limits. 


TXAUGURAL  ADDRKSS  OF  LtEUT.-GENT.  A.  H.  LANE-FOX 
PITT  RIVERS  TO  THE  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  INSTI- 
TUTE, HELD  AT  SALISHURY.i 

It  is  thirty-eight  years  since  this  Society  last  met  at 
Salisbury,  a  period  which  has  probably  been  more  prolific 
of  scientific  discovery  than  any  other  in  the  history  of  this 
country  or  of  the  world.  Archseology  lias  not  fallen 
short  of  its  sister  sciences  in  the  race  for  knowledge,  and 
although  it  appears  proper  that  on  an  occasion  like  the 
present  my  discourse  should  be  general  and  retrospective, 
the  time  allotted  to  me  is  totally  insufficient  to  enable  me 
to  deal  adequately  with  the  progress  that  has  taken  place. 
Indeed,  when  I  consider  that  Wiltshire  is  classical  ground 
for  the  branch  of  pre-historic  archaeology  that  I  have 
undertaken  to  deal  with,  and  that,  amongst  the  practical 
explorers  in  thi-s  Wiltshire  field  are  included  the  names 
of  Aubrey,  Stukeley,  Hoare,  Cunnington,  Frestwich, 
Merewether,  Thurnam,  Warne,  Blackmore,  Stevens,  and 
A.  C  Smith,  I  almost  feel  that  T  must  owe  my  present 
position  to  the  rasliness  with  which  I  have  undertaken  a 
task  from  which  others  may  have  shrunk.  Having  ascer- 
tained it  to  be  the  wish  of  some  of  your  leading  members 
that  I  should  devote  ray  lecture  to  a  consideration  of  the 
particular  branch  of  archseology  to  which  my  attention 
has  been  chiefly  given  I  will  endeavour  to  sketch  out 
roughly  the  progress  of  prehistoric  research  since  the 
Society  last  met  here  in  1849,  not  attempting  to  record 
all  the  discoveries  that  have  been  m.ide,  or  even  a  large 
part  of  them,  but  to  trace  as  far  as  possible  the  main 
lines  of  progress,  and  as  I  am  the  lecturer  on  this  occasion 
I  hope  it  will  not  be  thought  inappropriate  if  I  refer  to 
such  of  my  own  humble  discoveries  as  may  be  applicable 
to  the  matter  and  show  their   bearing  on  the  general 
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question.    In  so  doing  I  shall  divide  the  subject  under 
two  heads. 

Firstly,  I  shall  speak  of  pre-historic  or  non-historic 
archtBolofjy,  including  in  the  latter  the  vestiges  of  the 
Komaiiised  Britons,  which,  though  falling  within  historic 
times,  have  left  no  written  record,  and,  secondly,  I  shall 
refer,  if  I  have  time,  to  the  quaternary  period,  or  that  which, 
preceding  the  pre-historic  period,  goes  back  to  the  very 
earliest  traces  of  man.  In  dealing  with  the  pre-historic 
age,  our  attention  must  be  given  chiefly  to  the  grave 
mounds,  as  being  the  class  of  relics  that  archaeologists 
have  studied  most  carefully  hitherto,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be 
able  to  show  that  valuable  information  is  to  be  derived 
from  excavations  on  the  sites  of  camps  and  villages,  and 
that  more  attention  will  be  paid  to  them  in  future.  As 
early  as  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century  Camden 
seems  to  have  distinguished  two  kinds  of  barrows,  which 
he  described  as  the  round,  and  those  with  sharp  tops,  which 
were  probably  the  long  barrows,  and  he  supposed  them 
to  be  the  graves  of  soldiers,  for  bones  he  says,  are  found 
in  them.  But  Stukeley  classified  tliem  more  carefiUly  and 
gave  them  various  kinds  of  fanciful  names,  which  with 
some  modification,  have  attached  to  them  ever  since. 
Thumam  does  full  justice  to  Stukeley's  work,  although 
it  must  be  admitted  that,  viewed  by  the  light  of  modem 
discovery,  his  name  has  been  handed  down  to  us  chiefly 
as  an  example  of  what  to  avoid  in  archaeology.  A  char- 
acteristic specimen  of  Stukeley's  quaint  and  imaginative 
way  of  dealing  with  the  subject  of  his  studies  may  be 
seen  in  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Sarsen  Stones, 
which  cover  the  surface  of  the  Wiltshire  Downs.  "As 
the  chalky  matter  of  the  earth  hardened  at  creation,"  he 
says,  "  it  spewed  out  the  most  solid  body  of  the  stones  of 
greater  specific  gravity  than  itself,  and,  assisted  by  the 
centrifuge  power  owing  to  tlie  rotation  of  the  earth  upon 
its  axis,  threw  them  upon  its  surface  where  they  now  lie." 
"  This,"  he  adds,  "  is  my  opinion  concerning  this  appear- 
ance which  I  have  often  attentively  considered."  We  are 
not  without  our  Stukeleys  at  the  present  tirae,  when  the 
progress  of  science  has  lessened  the  excuse  for  us,  and 
we  ought  therefore  to  be  lenient  to  our  predecessors. 
"^Two  things  we  ought  to  leam  from  history,"  says  Dr. 
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Arnold,  in  his  lectures  on  Modem  History,  published  in 
1841,  "one,  that  we  are  not  ourselves  superior  to  our 
fathers ;  another,  that  we  are  shamefully  and  monstrously 
inferior  to  them  if  we  do  not  advance  beyond  them."  And 
this,  if  it  is  not  borne  out  by  an  extended  view  of  human 
nature,  or  by  the  light  of  recent  discovery,  is,  neverthe- 
less, sufficiently  true  to  prevent  our  exulting  over  our 
ancestors  in  consequence  of  our  superior  knowledge. 

It  would  be  a  profitless  task  to  recount  the  opinions 
of  our  predecessors  if  we  did  not  find  fault  with  their 
methods  and  their  conclusions,  but,  in  doing  so,  we  must 
not  be  taken  to  condemn  them  personally  because  they 
do  not  represent  the  uppermost  rungs  of  the  ladder  that 
we  are  climbing.  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare  was  the  first  to 
apply  himself  to  the  study  of  our  Wiltshire  Tumuli  by 
the  only  satisfactory  method,  viz.,  by  excavation  in  them. 
Taking  for  his  motto  "  We  speak  from  facts  not  theory  " 
he  opened  379  barrows  and  recorded  their  contents  in 
two  iblio  volumes  with  ample  illustrations.  He  differen- 
tiated the  long  from  the  round  barrows,  and  showed  that 
the  former  contained  no  metal  implements,  and  none  but 
the  nidest  kinds  of  pottery  and  that  they  were  probably 
the  earliest,  but  he  did  not  thoroughly  establish  a  stone 
age,  and  it  is  a  question  whether  those  most  valuable  items 
of  evidence,  the  flint  flake  and  the  scraper,  did  not  entirely 
escape  his  notice.  When  we  consider  the  time  that 
he  devoted  to  his  excavations,  and  the  number  of  them 
that  must  have  passed  under  his  eyes,  we  may  well  aak 
what  evidence  we  ourselves  are  failing  to  notice  through 
ignorance  of  its  bearing  upon  our  investigations.  Hoare 
speaks  of  Wiltshire,  in  his  preface,  as  a  county  little 
known  and  hitherto  undescribed,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  as  a  topographer  he  fulfilled  his  task  admirably. 
He  was  sound  in  principle,  and  where  he  failed  was 
through  not  applying  his  principles  more  thoroughly. 
He  correctly  established  the  sequence  of  the  different 
modes  of  interment,  pronouncing  inhumation  in  a  con- 
tracted position  to  be  the  earliest,  after  which  inhumation 
was  practised  conjointly  with  cremation,  and  inhumation 
in  an  extended  position  he  proved  to  be  the  latest  mode 
of  interment,  but  he  failed  to  distinguish  in  some  cases 
between  Saxon  and  late  Celtic  burials.    He  distinguished 
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primary  from  secondary  in  the  same  tumulus,  and  he 
correctly  classified  the  three  kinds  of  urns  found  in  the 
graves  as  funeral  urns,  drinking  vessels,  and  incense  cups, 
but  he  described  bronze  dagger  blades  as  lance  heads, 
and  by  that  means  led  Sir  Samuel  Meyrick  into  error  in 
his  work  on  the  weapons  and  costume  of  the  Ancient 
Eritons  published  in  1815.  He  claims  with  justice  to  be 
the  first,  with  Mr.  Cunniugton,  to  take  notice  of  the  sites 
of  the  British  villages,  and  he  attempted  to  classify  the 
camps  and  earthworks  by  the  size  of  their  raraparts  and 
external  appearance,  but  his  examination  of  tliem  was 
cursory  and  insufficient  for  his  conclusions.  But  where 
he  failed  totally  was  in  neglecting  to  take  any  notice  of 
the  skeletons  found  in  the  graves.  The  scientific  study 
of  human  osteology  had  not  commenced  in  his  time  and 
his  mind  was  a  blank  upon  all  anthropological  subjects. 
He  thought  right  to  re-inter  them  quickly  without  measur- 
ing them.  Here  and  there  we  find  them  spoken  of  only 
as  the  "  skeleton  of  a  stout  person  "  or  *'  a  tall  person," 
and  in  only  one  instance  he  describes  a  skeleton,  saying 
that  it  '*  grinned  horribly  a  ghastly  smile,"  a  "  singularity 
that  I  have  never  before  noticed."  No  doubt  the  skeleton 
must  have  been  laughing  at  him  for  his  unscientific 
method  of  dealing  with  it,  and  when  we  think  of  the 
large  amount  of  racial  evidence  tliat  he  destroyed  in  this 
way  and  the  comparatively  small  number  of  skeletons 
that  have  remained  in  the  barrows  to  be  examined  since, 
it  is  almost  enough  to  give  any  lover  of  antiquity  a 
ghastly  smile. 

Sir  Kichard  Hoare's  researches  were  followed  by  those 
of  Dean  Merewelher,  which  were  published  in  the 
Salisbury  volume  of  the  "Insritute  in  1849.  He  im- 
proved somewhat  upon  Sir  Kichard's  method  by  measuring 
the  tliigh  bones  of  some  of  tlie  skeletons  but  without 
arriving  at  any  results  as  to  race  or  stature.  He  also 
roughly  measured  two  skulls  of  oxen  found  in  the 
tumuli,  which  was  also  an  advance  upon  Sir  Richard, 
who  did  no  more  in  the  way  of  describing  one  or  two  of 
those  he  found  tlian  by  saying  that  in  the  opinion  of  a 
butcher  of  his  acquaintance  some  of  them  were  the 
largest  of  the  kind  he  had  seen.  No  systematic  measure- 
ments   of    the   bones   of    animals   with    a   view   to    the 
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comparisou  of  the  domesticated  breeds  appears  to  have 
been  made  until  Professor  Eolleston  and  Professor  Boyd- 
Dawkins  applied  tlieir  biologioal  knowled)fe  to  the 
iiKjuiry.  In  my  most  recent  investigations  into  the 
Romano-British  villages  near  Rushmore  I  have  endea- 
voured to  improve  upon  this  by  establishing,  with  the 
approval  of  Professor  Moseley,  F.R-S.,  and  Dr.  Garson, 
of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  a  regular  scale  of 
measurements  by  means  of  which  we  shall  be  able  from  a 
single  bone  or  fragment  of  skuU  to  ascertain  approximately 
the  size  and  some  of  tlie  peculiarities  of  the  domesticated 
breeds  in  use  by  the  Ancient  Britons. 

But  an  entirely  new  era  in  pre-liistoric  arclio3ology  was 
to  be  inaugurated  by  methods  imported  from  other 
sciences.  Whilst  geology  was  to  carry  us  back  to 
periods  that  had  not  before  been  thought  of  in  the 
history  of  man,  anthropology  was  to  teach  us  how  to 
estimale  the  stature  and  physical  peculiarities  of  tlie 
skeletons  found  in  the  graves,  and  ethnology  was  to 
enable  us  to  appreciate  the  social  and  material  condition 
of  the  aborigines  of  our  country  by  a  comparison  of 
their  relics  with  the  arts  of  modern  savages.  All  these 
branches  have  now  become  indispensable  for  the  pre- 
historian. 

Dr.  Thurnam  was  the  first  to  apply  anthropology  to 
the  elucidation  of  the  Wiltshire  barrows,  and  his  papers 
ar'e  included  amongst  the  earliest  contributions  to  the 
newly-established  Anthropological  Society  in  1865-7. 
Profiling  by  the  contemporarj'  researches  of  Professors 
Thomson  and  Wilson  in  Scandinavia,  and  Canon  Green- 
well  in  the  Yorkshire  Wolds,  he  systematised  the  results 
of  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  investigations,  and  separated  them 
more  definitely  into  those  of  the  Stone,  Bronze,  and  Iron 
Ages,  which  began  to  be  finally  accepted  by  archreologists; 
and  about  the  same  time  the  volume  on  "  Prehistoric 
Times,"  by  Sir  John  Lubbock,  published  in  1865,  the 
escavations  of  Messrs.  Lartet  and  Christy  in  the  bone 
caves  of  France,  and  the  treatises  on  the  stone  and  bronze 
implements  of  Great  Britain  by  Dr.  Evans,  contributed  to 
establish  what  had  only  been  lightly  touched  upon  by  the 
earlier  writer.'j.  Thumara  re-opened  some  of  the  barrows 
which  had  been  examined  by  Hoare,  and  added  greatly  to 
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the  number  by  his  own  excavations.  Sir  Richard  had 
abandoned  his  excavations  in  the  long  barrows  as  being 
very  unproductive  of  relics  of  human  workmanship,  and 
taking  no  notice  of  skeletons,  he  confessed  himself  unable 
to  derive  any  satisfactory  infoirmation  from  them,  or  to 
determine  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  constructed. 
Thurnam  now  showed  that  besides  rehcs  of  the  Stone 
Age,  the  long  barrows  contained  the  bones  of  a  particular 
race,  small  in  stature,  averaging  not  more  than  5ft,  5'4 
inches  in  height  as  computed  by  the  measurements  of  the 
long  bones  of  twenty-five  individuals.  They  had  also  the 
peculiarity  of  very  long  heads,  the  average  breadth  of 
which  was  in  proportion  to  their  length  as  seventy-one 
to  a  hundred,  a  much  longer  head  than  that  of  any  race 
now  inhabiting  Europe.  On  the  other  hand  the  skeletons 
found  in  the  Hound  barrows  he  showed,  by  a  computation 
from  the  long  bones  of  twenty-seven  individuals  measured 
by  himself  and  others,  were  those  of  people  of  large 
stature,  averaging  5ft,  8'4  inches  in  height  or  tliree  inches 
taller  than  the  long  barrow  people,  and  liaving  heads 
rounder  than  those  of  any  people  now  inhabiting  Europe, 
the  proportion  of  breadth  being  as  eiglity-one  to  a 
hundred.  Here,  then,  we  have  nndoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
important  pre-historic  discoveries  of  our  time.  By  a  com- 
parison of  the  results  of  his  excavations  with  the  scanty 
notices  of  aborigines  by  ancient  authors  and  the  investiga- 
tions of  anthropologists  into  the  physical  characteristics 
of  the  existing  races  of  man  Dr.  Tiiurnam  was  able  to 
show  that  these  two  kinds  of  skeletons  represented  two 
great  primitive  races  of  mankind.  The  tall  round-headed 
skeletons  were  those  of  the  Celts,  a  branch  of  the  great 
nomadic  race  of  the  north,  which  all  history  records 
under  various  names  and  iu  innumerable  tribes  and 
nations  as  having  been  constantly  drifting  westward  from 
their  original  home  in  Northern  Asia,  where  their 
representative  round-headed  people  still  exist,  retaining 
all  their  pristine  indios}'ncracies.  These  were  the  people 
whom  Cicsar  speaks  of  as  the  Belga;  and  whom  he 
describes  as  a  recent  importation  from  the  Continent, 
Tlie  short  long-headed  people  were  the  Iberians,  a  race 
about  whose  origin  leas  can  be  said  with  certainty.  Whilst 
some  have  been  eo  bold  as  to  endeavour  to  trace  them 

.ogle 
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across  the  Atlantic,  Professor  Huxley  brings  them  by 
way  of  Egypt  from  the  Melanesian  people  of  Australia 
and  the  Asiatic  Isles.  It  seems  likely  both  from  their 
stature  and  head  form,  as  well  as  from  the  scanty  evidence 
of  their  colour  in  ancient  histories,  that  they  must  have 
had  affinity  for  some  or  other  of  the  dark  races  of  man- 
kind which  now  occupy  the  Southern  Hemisphere.  Tliis 
much  at  any  rate  may  be  said  without  drawing  too  largely 
on  our  imaginative  faculties  that  the  round-head  and  light 
complexion  is  a  northern,  whilst  the  long-head  and  dark- 
skin  is  a  southern  peculiarity  of  the  races  which  occupy 
the  world  at  the  present  time,  and  that  the  two  classes  of 
skeletons  found  in  the  barrows  may  be  those  of  branches 
of  these  two  great  primitive  races  which  met  and  con- 
tended for  the  mastery  in  the  British  Isles  at  the  time  we 
are  speaking  of.' 

Thus  far,  the  evidence  derived  from  archreological 
sources  is  in  complete  harmony  with  tradition  and  with 
ethnology,  but  as  we  approach  non-historic  times  and 
attempt  to  deal  with  the  unrecorded  life  of  the  Britons, 
^vho  were  contemporaneous  with  our  earliest  hbtories, 
we  find  ourself  involved  in  some  obscurity.  The  extension 
of  the  Roman  Empire  to  Britain  checked  for  more  than 
three  centuries  the  westerly  drifting  of  Nomads  into 
Britain  and  turned  the  current  of  migration  northward 
into  Scotland  and  round  to  Ireland,  so  that  at  the  end 
of  that  time  the  Britons  found  their  Scandinavian  enemies 
upon  them  from  the  north  as  well  as  from  the  east.    One 

'  Since  wriUiiK  this,  Profeesor  Sayce,  in  Atjuib  to  Britoiii  na  early  m  polEcolithic 

bin  vulunble  iwldreiw  ti>  tbe  Anthropolo-  times  should  come  to  b«  accepted,  this 

gical  Section  uf  the  British  Aseociation  nt  will    not    account    for    the    now   well 

Hancheater,  has  thrown  freeh  light,  from  establiahed    immigration  of   tha  round- 

a  philologits]   Htaail' point,   on   the   dis-  beaded,  round  txOTow  people   into   this 

tribnUou    of  the    Aiyan  Innguege   and  country,  who  cannot  have  been  connected 

hypothetioJIy  of  tha  Aryan  race,  shewing  with  the  long-headed  Swede  and  Knn. 

it   to   have   apread    originally    from  the  These  rouud-bended,  hronae  sgB  people 

neighbourhuoil   of    FioUad    in    Europe  must  necesGarily  haw  been  retried  to  the 

rather   than    from    Northern    Asia,    nx  Mongols  of  Northern  Asia,  and  the  line 

generally  supi>oeed,  and   to  have  funned  of  their  migration  into  Britain  on  this 

out  Boutli-eaat  and  west  from  that  region,  hypotheaig,  must  lia»e  orosaed  the  area 

and   he  baa  alao  giren  some  linguiatic  nlready  oocupied  by  the  Aryans.    The 

evidence  ti>  prove  that  tbis  distribution  identihcilion  of  the  earliest  known  in- 

tuok  place  origin.illy  ns  early  ns  policoli-  habitantH  of  the  British  Isles  with  the 

thic  Umat.     He  haa,  however,  judicioualy  Snedea   and    Fiona,    must    I    think    be 

guarded  bii  reraarka  by  the  ubaervation,  revived  wiUi  doubt,  for   although  both 

that  the  distribution  of  race  and  language  were  of  the  long-headed  type,  the  evi- 

ia  not  neceasarily  or  even  in  all  cases  pro-  dence  of  their  being  n  short  dark-haired 

bably  identical.     If   the  spr  ead  of   the  people  cannot  be  altogether  overlooked. 
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of  the  last  acta  of  the  Boman  Emperors  was  to  post  a 
force  on  the  east  coast  of  England  wliich  was  called  the 
Saxon  shore,  to  repel  these  invaders,  but  no  sooner  was 
that  force  withdrawn  than  the  full  tide  of  westerly 
migration  set  in  i^ain  direct  upon  Southern  Britain  with 
results  that  are  well  known  to  us  all. 

During  the  comparative  blank  in  history  that  follows 
that  period  we  almost  lose  sight  of  the  Britons.  Whilst  some 
believe  them  to  have  been  nearly  exterminated  or  driven 
west-ward  into  Brittany,  others — and  amongst  them  Pro- 
fessor Huxley — consider  tliat  the  amount  of  Celtic  blood  in 
the  veins  of  the  modern  Englishman  is  considerably  in  excess 
of  what  has  liitherto  been  supposed.  The  investigations 
of  Dr.  Beddoe  in  England  and  of  Drs.  Broca  and  Topinard 
in  France  tend  to  confirm  this  view  and  to  show  that  in 
the  existing  population  of  Europe,  and  in  the  West  of 
England  and  in  Wales  in  particular,  a  small  dark  race 
may  still  be  seen,  such  as  would  correspond  to  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  aboriginal  long  barrow  Britons.  If,  as  seems 
probable  from  this,  the  Britons  continued  to  exist  in 
considerable  numbers  during  the  Saxon  epoch,  what 
became  of  the  two  distinct  races,  the  long-headed  short 
dark  people,  and  the  tall  round-headed  fair  people 
revealed  to  us  by  the  investigations  in  the  barrows  ?  Did 
they  mix,  and  in  mixing  blend  their  physical  pecuUarities, 
or  did  they  maintain  an  independent  existence  retaining 
the  stature,  colour,  aud  head  form  that  ijelonged  to  their 
respective  stocks  ?  In  the  investigation  of  this  matter  we 
are  met  with  difficulties  in  the  way  of  determining  the 
nationality  of  skeletons  belonging  to  the  Roman  age. 
The  Eomans  did  not  invade  this  country  alone,  but 
brought  with  them  auxiliaries  from  all  parts  of  the  world, 
who  afterwards  colonized  the  country,  so  that,  as  Mr. 
Wright  has  pointed  out  in  his  "Celt,  Roman,  and  Saxon," 
a  skeleton  of  this  period  may  be  of  any  nationality.  It 
may  be  that  of  a  Fortensian,  a  Tungrian,  a  Vetasian,  a 
Daijnatian,  a  Crispian,  a  Spaniard,  or  a  Dacian.  These 
colonists,  however,  appear  to  have  settled  more  fre- 
quently in  the  east  and  north  of  Britain.  In  the  west  of 
England,  and  especially  in  spots  that  are  remote  from  the 
centres  of  lloman  occupation,  tlie  probability  of  coming 
upon  the  skeletons  of  Britons  is  very  mnch  greater.     E|r, 
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Tturnam  was  of  opinioa  that  tlie  Durotriges  and  Dobuni 
of  Gloucestershire  were  aboriginal  races  whose  territory 
may  have  been  encroached  upon  by  the  Belgfe,  bttfc  was 
never  entirely  overrun  by  them.  He  also  draws  a 
distinction  between  the  unchambered  long  barrows  of 
Wiltahire  and  the  chambered  long  barrows  of  Gloucester- 
shire, for,  whilst  twenty-seven  skulls  from  the  unchambered 
long  barrows  of  Wiltshire  had  a  breadth  index  as  low  as 
sixty-nine,  forty  skulls  from  the  chambered  long  barrows 
of  Gloucestershire  had  the  somewhat  higher  index  of 
seventy-one,  and  these  he  considered  afforded  evidence 
of  a  mixture  of  tribes,  although  seventy-one  is  a  longer 
skull  than  that  of  any  existing  European  people.  He 
thought  the  chambered  long  barrows  showed  by  their 
contents  that  they  continued  to  be  used  by  the  original 
tribes  up  to  and  within  the  Soman  era,  and  the  plain 
bowl-barrow  also  he  believed  to  belong  to  the  aboriginal 
tribes,  whilst  the  bell-shaped  and  disc-shaped  barrows 
were  the  graves  of  the  Belgse.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  we  must  not  lose  sight  of  these  two  distinct  races 
in  our  investigations  into  the  relics  of  the  Romanised 
Britt>n3,  and  the  district  immediately  to  the  west  of  where 
we  are  now  assembled,  appears  to  be  that  which  is  likely 
to  be  most  fruitful  in  evidence  relating  to  that  period. 
As  we  go  westward  from  Salisbury  to  Blandford  we 
pass  over  a  region  which  on  two  separate  lines  of  evi- 
dence may  be  regarded  as  an  ancient  ethnical  frontier. 
Here  by  the  investigations  of  Dr.  Beddoe  and  others 
into  the  physical  condition  of  the  existing  population, 
we  begin  to  come  upon  traces  of  the  short,  dark-haired 
people,  whom  he  believes  to  be  tlie  survivors  of  the 
earliest  wave  of  Britons.  My  own  measurements  confirm 
this  opinion.  Here  also  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wood- 
yates  we  cross  the  western  boundary  of  the  region  o(  bell 
and  disc-sliaped  barrows  which  Dr.  Thurnam  believed 
to  be  the  graves  of  the  Belgfe  and  pass  over  to  the  region 
of  the  bowl-shaped  barrow  containing  inferior  relics  which 
he  conjectures  to  have  belonged  to  the  original  Durotriges, 
and  the  twenty-one  barrows  which  I  have  opened  at  Eush- 
more,  to  the  west  of  this  boundary  line,  have  all  been  found 
to  be  bowl-barrows,  or  boul-barrows  with  a  ditch  round 
them,  which  Tliumam  thought  to  be  a  later  combination 
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of  the  bowl  and  bell-shaped  forms.  It  is  a  position  which, 
probably  owing  to  the  extent  of  dense  forest  to  the  west 
and  south  in  pre-historic  times,  hatt  always  afforded  a 
standing  point  for  the  earliest  races  in  resisting  the  en- 
croachments of  succeeding  waves  of  migration  from  the 
east.  Here,  or  hereabouts,'  Professor  Bhys  has  shown 
that  the  GJoidels  or  first  wave  of  the  Celts  for  some  time 
contended  against  the  Brythons  or  second  Celtic  invasion. 
Here  also  Mr.  Green,  in  his  "  Making  of  England,"  proves 
that  the  West  Welsh  withstood  the  Saxons  for  some  time 
after  the  latter  had  penetrated  as  far  as  Wilton.  Across 
this  region  also,  but  a  Uttle  to  the  east  of  the  boundary 
defined  by  the  barrows,  runs  the  Great  Bockerly  Dyke, 
about  which  much  has  been  written  but  nothing  known. 
Its  direction  and  poaitioa  show  it  to  have  been  a  line  of 
boundary  defence  thrown  up  by  a  western  people  against 
invaders  from  the  north  and  east,  and  a  proper  examina- 
tion of  it  hereafter  will  be  of  much  interest.  On  the 
whole  the  district  is  one  which  is  especially  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  anthropologists  and  archseologists.  The 
evidence  to  be  derived  from  the  tumuli  is  now  nearly 
exhausted,  for  although  more  remain  to  be  opened,  the 
majority  have  already  been  rifled,  and  it  is  to  the  vestige 
of  the  Koraanised  Britons  that  we  must  now  turn  for 
information. 

Happily  the  antiquitiesof  this  hitherto  almost  unexplored 
period  present  themselves  here  in  great  abundance.  All 
over  the  hilly  district,  Sir  Richard  Hoare  describes  the 
villages  of  the  Eomanised  Britons.  He  did  not  examine 
them  carefully  as  I  have  fdready  said,  but  he  made  plans 
of  a  number  of  them  which  are  to  be  seen  in  his  great 
work.  Two  of  these  villages  are  on  my  property  close  to 
Rushmore,  and  during  the  last  six  years  I  have  thoroughly 
excavated  them,  trenching  over  every  foot  of  ground  and 
bringing  to  light  all  the  pits,  ditches  and  relics  of  the 
inhabitants  which  were  to  be  found  beneath  the  surface. 

The  results  of  the  first  of  these  villages,  viz.,  that  on 
Woodcuts  Common,  have  been  put  together  in  the  quarto 
volume  containing  seventy-four  plates  which  I  am  now 
issuing  privately  on  the  occasion  of  this  meeting,  and  I  hope 
to  have  the  pleasure  of  conducting,  on  Tuesday,  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Society  over  the  villages  themselves  and 
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the,  Museum  at  Famham,  which  contains  the  models  of 
them  and  the  relics  found  in  them.  On  this  account  I  do 
not  propose  to  describe  the  villages  now,  but  merely  to 
mention  the  main  anthropologic^  results  which  have  a 
bearing  on  the  subject  of  this  address.  They  are  satis- 
factorily proved  by  the  coins  and  all  the  contents  to  be  of 
the  Eoman  age  but  of  British  construction.  Contrary  to 
all  expectation  it  was  found  that  they  were  In  the  habit  of 
burying  their  dead  in  their  villages  in  pits,  which  had 
been  previously  made  for  other  purposes  such  as  store- 
houses or  refuse  pits,  and  of  these  pits  191  have  been  dug 
out  in  two  villages.  Twenty-eight  skeletons  were  found 
in  positions  to  prove  that  they  were  those  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  two  villages.  By  a  calculation  from  all  the 
long  bones  it  has  been  found  that  their  average  stature  for 
the  males  was  five  feet  two  inches,  and  for  the  females 
four  feet  ten  inches.  This  unexpected  result  shows  that 
they  were  a  remarkably  short  race,  shorter  by  three  inches 
than  the  short  people  of  the  long  barrows,  whose  average 
height,  as  already  mentioned,  was  five  feet  five  inches. 
The  average  cephaUc  or  breadth  index  for  the  males  and 
females  together  was  found  to  be  seventy-four,  which, 
by  a  comparison  with  the  seventy-one  of  the  long 
barrows  and  the  eighty-one  of  the  round  barrows, 
shows  that  in  head  form,  no  less  than  in  stature, 
they  approach  the  long  barrow  people  more  closely 
than  those  of  the  round  barrows,  and  the  bodies 
being  mostly  crouched  near  the  tops  of  the  pit-j  showed 
that  they  had  retained  their  ancient  form  of  burial, 
although  the  extended  bodies  of  a  few  of  them  implies  a 
partial  introduction  of  more  recent  customs.  The  tibiro 
of  some  of  these  skeletons  were  also  decidedly  platyc- 
nemic  or  flat-boned,  more  so  than  those  of  any  existing 
European  race,  which  is  an  additional  link  of  connection 
with  the  earliest  inhabitants  of  this  country.  But  whilst 
the  breadth  index  of  the  head  stands  intermediate  between 
that  of  the  long  and  round  barrow  people  one  or  two  of 
the  skulls  were  markedly  brachycephalic  or  round-headed, 
reaching  to  eighty-two,  whilst  one  or  two  were 
hyper-dolichocephalic  or  markedly  long-headed,  reaching 
to  sixty-eight,  which  exceptional  extremes,  according 
to    the    laws    of    heredity,    are    precisely    what    we 
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should  expect,  on  the  supposition  of  a  mixture  of 
the  two  races.  We  may,  therefore,  assume  as 
a  working  hypothesis,  untU  some  more  reasonable 
theory  is  devised,  that  these  people  were  a  tribe  of 
the  Durotriges,  partially  mixed  with  the  Belgffi,  aud  also 
perhaps  with  t^e  Bomans,  of  which  race,  in  the  opinion 
of  Brs,  Beddoe  and  Garson  who  have  examined  the  skulls, 
some  trace  may  be  seen  in  one  or  two  of  them.  Unlike 
skulls  of  the  earlier  Britons,  their  teeth  showed  traces  of 
decay  and  they  were  afflicted  to  some  extent  with  rheu- 
matoid arthritis,  or  "  Poor  Man's  Gout."  Whether  the 
exceptionally  short  stature  of  this  Rushmore  tribe  of 
Britons  was  accentuated  by  evils  attendant  upon  slavery 
or  by  some  of  their  largest  men  being  drafted  into  the 
Boman  legions  abroad,  is  a  point  apon  which  we  can  only 
speculate.  I  shall  not  dogmatize  or  attempt  to  fix  with 
precision  the  ethnical  position  of  this  diminutive  race,  for 
it  is  evident  that  we  are  only  on  the  threshold  of  the 
inquiry.  The  tribe  of  Boman  Britons  at  Frilford  examined 
by  Professor  Eolleston,  if  they  were  really  Roman  Britons, 
had  an  average  stature  of  5ft.  Sin.  for  the  males,  so  that 
a  marked  difference  may  have  existed  between  the  different 
tribes,  as  might  reasonably  be  expected.  I  have  another 
village  close  by  to  explore,  after  which  other  villages  on 
my  property  remain  to  be  examined.  If  it  is  thought 
that  twenty-eight  skeletons  is  a  small  number  on  which 
to  base  a  calculation  of  stature  it  must  be  remembered 
that  the  skeletons  of  Ancient  Britons  are  scarce,  but,  in 
the  opinion  of  good  physical  anthropologisty,  the  number 
is  sufficient  to  form  a  good  approximate  idea  of  the 
height.  Dr.  Thurnam  based  his  important  conclusions 
upon  no  more  than  twenty-five  long  barrow  and  twenty- 
seven  round  barrow  people,  so  that  my  evidence  is  folly 
equal  to  his  in  respect  to  the  number  of  cases  computed 
from. 

I  have  now  occupied  so  much  time  with  the  barrows 
that  I  must  defer  what  I  had  to  say  about  the  drift 
period.  No  one  now  requires  to  be  reminded  of  the 
great  advance  of  knowledge  that  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  study  of  the  drift  gravels,  which,  at  the  lowest 
computation  has  quadrupled  the  time  during  which  we 
are  enabled  to  investigate  the  works  of  man.    No  longer 
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confined  to  the  last  3000  or  4000  years,  ibe  archteologist 
has  been  carried  back  far  into  geological  time  and  has 
been  brought  in  view  of  the  earUeat  struggles  of  our  ape- 
like ancestors  to  become  men.  No  individual  amongst 
those  who  assembled  here  in  1849  had  the  least  idea  that 
beneath  his  very  feet  were  to  be  found  the  relics  of 
man's  workmanship  at  a  time  when  he  was  contempo- 
raneous with  the  elephant,  and  other  extinct  animals. 
But  the  discoveries  of  M.  Boucher  de  Perthes,  in  the 
valley  of  the  Somme,  were  going  on  at  that  time,  although 
they  were  not  recognised  by  men  of  science  until  ten 
years  later,  when  our  countrymen,  Mr.  Evans  and  Mr. 
Prestwich,  confirmed  the  opinions  of  the  French  savant. 
The  valley  of  the  Avon,  near  Salisbury,  was  one  of  the 
first  places  examined  by  Mr.  Prestwich,  after  his  return 
from  France  in  1859,  but  although  the  gravels  had  been 
well  looked  over  by  him,  and  their  fauna  duly  recorded, 
no  palaeolithic  implements  were  discovered  until  later 
by  Dr.  Blackmore  and  Mr.  Stevens,  in  the  drift  beds  at 
Fisherton  and  elsewhere,  where  they  were  found  in  beds 
that  had  been  deposited  before  the  valley  had  worked  its 
way  down  to  the  level  on  which  Salisbury  now  stands. 
Since  then,  through  the  munificence  of  Mr.  W.  Blackmore, 
the  Museum,  which  bears  his  name,  has  made  Salisbury  a 
place  of  reference  for  information  on  the  antiquities  of 
this  period.  Similar  discoveries  were  soon  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Thames,  in  which  I  had  the  privilege 
of  taking  part. 

Although  not  the  first  discoverer  of  paheolithic  imple- 
ments in  the  Thames  valley,  aa  they  had  previously 
been  found  by  Mr.  Leech,  Mr.  Prestwich,  and  Dr.  Evans 
on  the  seashore  near  Reculver,  I  believe  I  may  claim 
priority  for  the  part  of  the  river  near  London.  Having 
carefaUy  watched  for  the  apace  of  a  year  or  more 
excavations  in  the  drift  gravel  at  Acton,  I  was  able 
in  1872  to  show  by  means  of  plans  and  sections,  published 
in  the  quarterly  journal  of  the  Geological  Society,  the 
exact  analogy  of  the  palfeolithic  site  mere  with  that  of 
the  valley  of  the  Somme,  near  Amiens  and  Abbeville.' 
Other  similar  discoveries  have  since  been  made  in  the 
valley  of  the  Exe  and  elsewhere  in  this  country. 

*  Quarterly  Jmtmal  of  the  Qeological  Sodety,  vbl.  zsTiii,  No.  czii,  Nor.  W&i  I.- 
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The  nature  of  the  implements  found  in  these  gravels 
was  such  as  to  fully  bear  out  the  doctrine  of  evolution, 
being  characterised  by  extreme  simplicity  as  compared 
with  the  stone  implements  of  a  later  date,  and  they 
introduce  us  to  a  condition  of  the  arts  of  man,  in 
which  a  simple  flake  or  a  flint  held  in  the  hand  at  one 
end  and  trimmed  to  a  point  at  the  other,  appears  to  have 
afforded  the  most  advanced  idea  of  a  general  tool  for  all 
the  purposes  of  life,  so  that  the  palaeolithic  or  earliest 
form  of  implements  can  be  everywhere  distinguished  by 
their  simplicity  from  the  neolithic  or  stone  implements  of 
a  later  date,  and  they  are  more  or  less  the  same  in  all  the 
localities  in  which  they  have  been  found.  As  regards  the 
time  necessary  for  the  erosion  of  the  valleys  and  the 
deposition  of  the  beds  belonging  to  this  period  it  is 
generally  admitted  that  it  cannot  be  computed  in  years. 
At  first  geologists  were  inclined  to  demand  an  enormous 
time  for  it,  but  recently,  in  consequence  of  observations 
on  the  erosion  of  glaciers,  less  time  haii  been  thought 
necessary,  and  Mr.  Prestwich  in  a  paper  read  lately 
before  the  Geological  Society  has  given  his  reasons  for 
believing  that  the  time  estimated  since  the  termination  of 
the  last  glacial  epoch  may  be  greatly  curtailed. 

But,  ^though  the  sequence  of  palsDolithic,  neolithic,  and 
bronze  implements  had  been  firmly  established  in  the 
north  and  west  of  Europe,  it  had  not  been  proved  that 
the  same  sequence  took  place  in  Egypt,  Assyria,  and 
those  countries  in  which  civilization  dates  back  to  a  very 
much  earlier  time,  for  it  seemed  certain  that  the  stone 
age  of  the  North  and  West  of  Europe  was  contempor- 
aneous with  a  very  much  more  advanced  civilization  in 
the  south  and  east.  The  attention  of  archteologists  had 
therefore  been  turned  for  some  time  to  the  question  of  a 
stone  age  in  Egypt.  The  valley  of  the  Nile,  it  was  found, 
was  covered  with  flint  implements  which  correspond  in 
form  to  those  of  the  paleolithic  type  of  Europe,  but  this 
coincidence  of  form  alone,  though  highly  suggestive  for 
the  reasons  I  have  given,  was  not  in  itself  sufficient  to 
determine  sequence  because  they  had  been  found  only  on 
the  surface,  and  in  order  to  prove  them  anterior  to 
Egyptian  civilization,  it  would  be  necessary  to  adduce 
the  same  kind  of  evidence  of  their  antiquity  that  had 
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been  shown  in  Europe,  by  finding  them  in  the  gravels  in 
the  sides  of  the  valley  and  in  places  which  could  be 
proved  to  have  been  undisturbed  since  Egyptian  civilization 
commenced,  and  this  was  the  more  necessary  because  it 
was  known  that  flints  were  used  for  embalming  purposes 
in  Egyptian  times. 

Here  I  may  be  permitted  again  to  refer  to  a  discovery 
of  my  own,  although  in  introducing  it  into  so  brief  and 
condensed  an  account  of  the  history  of  the  subject,  I 
must  again  claim  your  indulgence  as  a  lecturer.  Being 
in  Egypt  in  1881  and  having  devoted  particular  attention 
to  this  point,  I  was  fortunate  enough  to  find  flint  flakes 
and  an  implement  in  parts  of  the  gravel  of  the  Nile  near 
Thebes,  into  which  gravel,  after  it  had  become  nearly  as 
hard  as  rock  by  exposure,  the  Egyptians  had  cut  the 
square  topped  chambers  of  their  tomb.s,  and  I  chiselled 
several  of  these  implements  out  of  the  gravel  beneath 
stratified  seams  of  sand  and  loam  in  the  sides  of  the 
Egyptian  tombs  themselves.  These  flints,  I  believe, 
afforded  the  first  absolute  evidence  of  the  priority  of  the 
use  of  flint  implements  to  the  time  of  the  building  of 
Thebes  and  to  a  time  before  the  valley  of  the  tombs  of 
the  kings  had  been  completely  eroded.  At  any  rate  it 
waa  the  first  discovery  of  the  kind  which  had  been 
recorded,'  I  exhibit  a  section  of  these  gravels  showing 
the  position  of  the  flints  and  of  the  tombs  and  the  seams 
of  the  gravel,  and  the  implements  themselves  are  also 
exhibited,  I  have  not  been  able  to  go  to  E^ypt  since, 
but  I  believe  that  by  further  search  upon  that  site  it  may 
be  possible  to  determine  when  flint  implements  were  first 
introduced  there,  for  I  could  not,  after  careful  search, 
find  them  deeper  in  the  gravel  than  a  certain  level.  If 
this  should  prove  to  be  the  case  it  will  be  an  important 
additional  item  of  evidence. 

As  regards  the  osteology  of  the  human  skeletons  dis- 
covered in  the  drift,  our  knowledge  of  them  appears  to 
develope  slowly.  If,  as  I  have  said,  the  skeletons  of 
the  Ancient  Britons  are  rare,  still  less  frequent  must  be 
those  of  quaternary  man,  our  knowledge  of  which  must 
depend  on  the  accidental  washing  of  them  into"  drift 
deposits,   or    the    discovery   of   them  in    the   floors  of 

'  Aurnatul  the  Authnjpulogicul  loiitituto,  vol.  xi,  p,  382.    f.^^^,  ,     CtOOQIc 
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caves  belonging  to  that  period.  For  some  time  it  was 
contended  that  no  approach  towards  lower  fonns  of 
life  could  be  recognised  in  the  skeletons  of  this  period 
and  that  the  one  or  two  abnormal  skulls  that  had 
been  brought  to  light  were  either  those  of  idiots 
or  were  the  result  of  disease.  But  in  the  presence  of 
additional  discoveries  of  similar  skulls  and  skeletons  that 
have  since  been  made  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  and 
more  particularly  in  Belgium,  this  position  can  no  longer 
be  maintwned.  Within  the  last  year  two  additional 
skeletons  have  been  discovered  in  the  quaternary 
deposits  of  a  cave  at  Spy,  in  the  province  of  Namur,  and 
have  been  reported  upon  by  M.  Fraipont  in  the  BuUetin 
de  L'Academie  Royale  des  Sciences  in  Belgium.  The 
following  are  reported  by  M.  Praipopt  to  be  the 
pecuhfinties  in  which  these  skeletons  depart  from  the 
human  form  and  approach  that  of  the  anthropoid  apes. 
The  superciliary  ridges  are  more  develoi>ed  and  the 
forehead  more  shelving  than  those  of  any  existing  race  of 
men,  in  which  respect  they  resemble  the  orang,  gorilla, 
and  chimpanzee.  The  chin  is  more  receding  than  those  of 
any  existing  race  of  men.  The  forward  curve  of  the  femur 
is  also  greater  than  that  of  any  existing  race  of  men,  and 
the  angle  and  size  of  the  articular  surface  of  this  bone 
and  the  tibia  is  such  as  to  show  that  the  individuals  must 
have  walked  with  their  legs  slightly  bent.  In  other 
respects  the  skeletons  are  pronounced  strictly  human. 
These  appear  to  be  the  latest  facts  revealed  to  ns  by  die 
earliest  specimens  of  our  race.  If  they  militate  agunst 
some  cherished  dogmas,  we  have,  nevertheless,  no 
alternative  but  to  accept  them  if  they  are  established  on 
sufficient  evidence.  I  cannot  myself  see  how  human 
conduct  is  likely  to  be  affected  disadvantageously  by 
recognising  the  humble  origin  of  mankind.  If  it  teaches 
us  to  take  less  pride  in  our  ancestry,  and  to  place  more 
reliance  on  ourselves,  thb  cannot  fail  to  serve  as  an 
additional  incentive  to  industry  and  respectability.  Nor 
are  our  relations  with  the  Supreme  Power  presented  to  us 
in  an  unfavourable  light  by  this  discovery,  for  if  man  was 
created  originally  in' the  image  of  God,  it  is  obvious  tlint 
the  very  best  of  us  have  greatly  degenerated.  But  if  on 
tlie  other  hand  we  recognise  that  we  have  sprung  from 
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inferior  beings,  then  there  is  no  cause  for  anxiety  on 
account  of  the  occasional  backsUding  observable  amongst 
men,  and  we  are  encouraged  to  hope  that  with  the  help 
of  Providence,  notwithstanding  frequent  relapses  towarcfc 
the  primitive  condition  of  our  remote  forefathers,  we  may 
continue  to  improve  in  the  long  run  as  we  have  done 
hitherto. 


.y  Google 


THE  COURT  ROLLS  OF  THE  MANOR  OF  HIBBALDSTOW. 
By  E.  PEACOCK,  FAA. 

Hibbaldstow  is  a  pariah  in  the  parts  of  Lindsey  in  the 
county  of  Lincoln  about  three  miles  to  the  south  west  of 
Glanford  Briggs.  The  manor,  it  is  believed,  does  not 
extend  over  the  whole  of  the  parish  but  the  greater  part 
thereof  is  included  in  it.  Of  recent  times  it  hias  gone  by 
the  name  of  Hibbaldstow  Cornwall.  The  precise  reason 
for  this  is  not  clear.  It  lies  adjoining  and  perhaps  in  some 
degree  intermixed  with  certain  portions  of  the  great  manor 
of  Kirton-in-Lindsey  which  extended  over  upwairds  of 
forty  townships  but  it  never  was  a  part  of  that  manor. 
Nothing  in  our  local  history  is  more  certain  than  that  no 
part  of  the  manor  of  Kirton-in-Lindsey  was  ever  subin- 
feudated.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  remembered  that 
for  a  long  period  that  large  franchise  was  a  possession  of 
the  Earls  and  Dukes  of  Cornwall.  It  is  to  be  feared  that 
the  greater  part  of  the  manorial  documents  has  been 
lost.  Some  few  of  the  court-rolls  of  the  manor  are  still 
the  property  of  Maximilian  Hammond  Dallison,  Esq.,  of 
Hamptons,  near  Tunbridge  who  has  kindly  permitted  me 
to  read  and  make  extracts  from  them. 

The  first  roll  at  present  known  to  exist  is  dated 
11  Henry  IV.  William  Plumtre,  Chaplain  and  his  com- 
panions '*  sociomm  suorum  "  were  the  lords. 

In  the  13  of  Henry  VI  Sir  John  Byron  was  Lord.  The 
greater  part  of  the  roU  is  occupied  with  the  surrender  of 
copyholds  noted  in  the  usual  manner,  afterwards  we  find 
a  memorandum  that  John  Dedirby  assaulted  Thomas 
Norreis  of  Sturton'  for  which  he  was  fined  xx*",  Thomas 
Frost  jun.  brewed  contrary  to  assize  and  was  fined  ij^. 
That  the  same  Thomas  stopped  up,  probably  for  the 
purpose  of  getting  water  for  making  his  beer,  a  certain 

'  sturton  u  a  hamlet  la  the  adjoiniiig  parigb  of  Scawb;. 
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rivulet  in  a  close  belonging  to  the  Prioress  of  Gokewell, 
so  that  the  water  flowetl  on  the  common  way  to  the  injury 
of  the  tenants  of  the  manor.  Time  was  given  for  removing 
the  obstruction  till  the  feast  of  All  Saints.  In  case  of 
non-removal  by  that  time  a  fine  of  iij'  iiij^  was  to  be 
levied.  The  little  nunnery  of  Gokewell  was  situate  in  the 
parish  of  Broughton  near  Glanford  Biggs,  in  a  secluded 
place  at  the  foot  of  the  "  CiifT"  range  of  hilU ;  who  the 
prioress  at  that  time  was  is  not  known.  The  imperfect 
list  of  the  prioresses  ends  in  1395.  In  a  minister's  account 
of  32  Henry  VIII  we  find  tliat  at  that  time  the  nunnery 
of  GokeweU  had  lands  in  Hibbaldstow  bringing  in  three 
pounds  and  nine  shillings  per  annum.*  In  the  same  year 
an  order  was  made  that  the  manorial  tenants  should 
cleanse  a  common  aewer  called  Fulcroftes  Bek  before 
Christmas  on  penalty  of  xx^  each. 

23  Henry  VI.  John  Frikyngham  was  ordered  to 
repair  his  messuage  before  the  feast  of  the  purification  of 
our  Blessed  Lady  on  pain  of  a  fine  of  xl^.  This  entry  is 
noteworthy.  We  cannot  tell  whether  John  Frikyngham 
was  a  copyholder  or  a  freeholder.  In  either  case  it  would 
seem  that  the  manor  courts  had  power  to  compel  the 
owners  of  buildings  to  keep  them  in  good  repair.  In  the 
rolls  of  other  manors  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  somewhat 
more  recent  date  we  have  found  orders  of  this  kind  which 
almost  certainly  related  to  freehold  property.  John 
Maidenwell  of  Kirtou  made  chase  and  rechase  within  the 
manor  of  Hibaldstowe. 

32  Henry  VI.     Nicholas  Biron,  Lord  of  the  manor, 
1 6  Edward  VI.     Lady  Alice  Byron,  Lady  of  the  Manor. 

2  Elizabeth.  Silvester  Bellow,  Lord  of  the  manor  "  no 
ale  howse  keper  shall  tonne  any  ale  before  the  ale  fynder 
taiste  the  drynke  &  allowe  yt,  sub  pena  of  every  brewing 
xij^"     This  is  the  first  order  that  occurs  in  English. 

3  Elizabeth.  The  wife  of  llobert  Bakhoiise  and  the 
wife  of  Richard  Oldman  are  ale-brewers  and  bread-bakers, 
and  have  broken  the  assize  ;  the  former  was  fined  iiij'*  and 
the  latter  ij'  tlie  jury  further  present  that  the  wife  of  the 
aforesaid  Eichard  Oldman  "  deposuit  virgam  suam  que 
fuit  signum  bracinsc  "  and  would  not  permit  the  ale  taster 

■  Aaiiquari/  voL  xiv  (ip.  147'H9-      Won.  An^ic.  vol,  v,  p.  721,  -,  . 
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to  taate  hei'  ale.  The  passage  which  I  have  permitted  to 
remain  in  the  orijiinal  Latin  means  that  she  had  pulled 
down  the  ale  whisp,  that  is  a  bunch  of  green  twigs  or  ivy 
which  was  the  sign  of  her  calling.  Why  she  did  so  it  is 
impossible  to  say.  There  seems  to  have  been,  in  this 
neighbourhood  at  least,  some  objection  on  the  part  of  the 
sellers  of  drink  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  hang  out  this 
sign  of  their  calling.  In  the  Court  EoU  of  the  manor  of 
Scotter,  near  Kirton-in-Tjindsey,  for  the  year  1562,  we 
find  an  order  that  Thomas  Yong  was  either  to 
immediately  give  up  "  the  domura  hospicii "  which  he 
held  or  take  out  recognizance  and  licence  for  keeping  an 
alehouse  and  hang  up  "  signum  aut  unum  le  ale  wyspe 
ad  hostium  domus."''  The  ale-whisp  was  the  sign  of  a 
place  where  drink  was  sold  not  only  in  England  but  in 
many  parts  of  the  continent.  In  Germany  to  this  day  a 
bunch  of  green  twigs  or  a  garland  is  a  not  uncommon 
mark  of  a  village  hostelry.    Heine  makes  hia  suttler  sing : 

Str  gninE  Sranj  bin  mtftinn  Ztlt, 
Stt  lBCl)t  fm  X.ic{)t  totr  &mat; 

(HttD  fieutt  st^tnft'  icb  ^lalbasfn 
atiB  ifnet  frfacftm  SConnt. 
In  Cutts's  Scenes  and  Characters  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
p.  543,  there  is  an  engraving  of  a  mediajval  iun  with  a 
bush  hanging  from  the  sign.'  William  Tj'ndale  attacking 
the  sacrament  of  extreme  unction,  says—"  outward  oil 
can  neither  heal  the  soul  nor  make  her  feel,  save  as  a 
sign,  or  as  a  bush  at  a  tavern  door,  quencheth  a  man's 
thirst.'"'  At  Modbury  in  Devonshire,  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  century,  during  Saint  George's  fair,  which  is  held 
for  nine  days,  it  was  the  custom  to  hang  out  a  bush  of 
holly  from  private  houses  as  a  notice  that  drink  was 
being  sold  there  during  the  fair  time.*  William 
Kytchyng  and  three  other  persons  were  fined  iiij'^  each, 
because  they  had  not  made  their  portions  of  "  le 
ynghedge,"  that  Is  the  Ings  hedge.  Ings  In  the  dialect  of 
Lindsey  means  low  lying  grass  land.  Places  called  the 
Ings  exist  in  many  of  the  neighbouring  parishes.   Thomas 

■  JrrfnvA-Jio  vol.  llvj.  p.  881. 

>  Cf.  Singcr'B  Sliiikesiieare,  At  I'du  Liie 
It,  not  T,  8C.  i.  Notfl-Rilw'H  Bmnd'B 
Popular  AntiquUia,  vol.  ii,  pp.  72,  218. 
Ridley,    Worki   {Parker,    Soc),   p.    10. 
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MadynweU,  of  Caudney — a  neighbouring.'  village,  was 
fined  vj^  because  he  dug  turves  within  the  manor. 
Offences  of  this  kind  were  very  common  when  coal  waa 
almost  an  unknown  article  in  Lincolnshire,  and  the 
people,  the  poor  and  rich  alike,  were  almost  entirely 
dependent  on  wood,  turves  and  peats  for  fuel. 

4  Elizabeth.  The  jury  present  that  John  Lambert, 
liusbandman,  has  encroached  upon  "  lez  marfur."  This 
word  is  still  in  common  use.  It  is  a  form  of  meere-furrow 
and  means  a  boundary  furrow  in  an  open  field.  John 
Lambert's  offence  was  no  light  one.  The  land  at 
Hibbaklatow  and  almost  all  the  neighbouring  parishes, 
was  held  in  strips  very  long  and  very  narrow.  It  is 
obvious  that  if  care  were  not  taken  the  more  greedy  of 
the  manorial  tenants  by  ploughing  away  the  meere- 
furrows  might  much  increase  the  width  of  their  own 
8trips  to  the  loss  of  their  neighbours  on  each  side  of  them. 

6  Elizabeth.  Eobert  Poyntes  was  presented  because 
his  "  burcellea "  were  insufficient  in  the  Horsepasture 
Lays.  The  meaning  of  burcell  has  not  been  ascertained. 
It  0CCUI8  in  the  court^roUs  of  Bottesford  and  Little 
Carlton  in  this  county. 

9  Elizabeth.  Everyone  was  ordered  to  cleanse  his 
portion  of  "  les  Inge  dyk  ante  die  Elene  virginis,"  under 
pain  of  xij^.  Who  was  this  Saint  Elene  the  Virgin,  is  it  a 
mere  error  of  writing  and  are  we  to  suppose  that  St.  Helen 
the  mother  of  Constantine  is  meant,  or  are  we  to  conclude 
that  the  entry  is  correct,  and  that  St.  Helen  the  Virgin  is 
either  Helen  of  Auxerre  or  Helen  of  Troyes  ? '  A  Saint  Helen, 
whether  the  Empress  or  the  Virgin  I  know  not  had  a  holy 
well  dedicated  to  her  in  the  neighbouring  parish  of 
Wrawby.  This  well  has  been  long  considered  to  produce 
water  of  an  exceptionally  good  quality.  It  has  for  many 
years  suppUed  the  greater  part  of  the  town  of  Brigg. 
The  earliest  mention  of  it  which  I  have  seen  is  in 
the  Diai'y  of  Abraham  de  la  Pryme,  A.D.  1697,  p. 
129.  No  one  to  permit  his  animals  to  be  in  "  le 
bradmore  "  without  being  tied  on  pain  of  ij^.  No  one  to 
gather  wool  in  the  field  before  the  swinherd  goes  there 
with  his  pigs  under  penalty  of  x".  This  was  to  hinder 
persons  catching  tlie  sheep  and  pulling  the  wool  ofi  their 

■  ^cte  Awcto-HW Mail,  1.  530.    V.  132  K>^lc 
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backs,  an  ofienee  Isy  no  means  obsolete  at  the  present  day. 
If  the  persons  who  gathered  the  locks  of  wool  which  had 
beezi  torn  off"  by  bush,  hedge  and  briar  were  under  the  eye 
of  the  swineherd  they  would  not  be  tempted  to  steal  wool 
from  the  sheep.  All  who  have  "  Gowelles  "  iu  the  river 
Ankholme  are  to  repair  them  within  ten  days  under  pain 
of  iij'  iiij^.  "Gowelles  "  in  all  probability  means  in  this 
place  holes  through  the  river  bank  used  for  taking  in  water 
from  the  river  for  the  cattle. 

13  Elizabeth.  Gerard  Sontliyll  Esq.,  Lord  of  the 
Manor.  Eandall  Moore  is  presented  because  he  enter- 
tains vagabonds  contrary  to  the  form  of  the  statute. 

16  Elizabeth.  Thomas  Hannay  and  Robert  Poynter 
were  fined  vj'^  each  because  they  threw  wood  upon  the 
highway,  and  John  Smythe  a  like  sum  because  he  had  not 
"  unum  le  swynestie."  Thomas  Stedman  and  four  other 
persons  were  fined  iiij'*  each  because  they  laid  straw,  flax, 
and  other  similar  things  near  their  hearths.  Entries  of 
this  kind  occur  in  the  records  of  every  Lincolnshire 
manor  that  I  have  examined.  At  a  time  when  all  except 
the  most  important  houses  in  this  part  of  England  were 
constructed  of  "  stud  and  mud,"  and  covered  with  thatch ; 
fires  were  even  a  more  terrible  calamity  than  they  are  at 
present,  and  it  would  seem  that  the  manor-courts  took 
strict  precautions  to  compel  all  tenants,  whether  free- 
holders or  copyholders,  to  employ  such  methods  as  were 
needful  for   the  protection  of    themselves    and  others. 

'Eichard  Ketchinge  was  fined  iiij^  because  he  had  not 
buried  an  animal  of  his  that  had  died. 

17  EHzabeth.  Eichard  Easton  fined  iiij^  because  he 
broke  the  soil  on  "  le  }'nge "  with  his  cart.  Richard 
Ketchinge  and  others  for  trespassing  with  their  cattle  in 
the  sown  fields  were  fined  ij^  each.  This  was  a  grave 
offence  in  times  when  nearly  all  the  corn-land  was  un- 
fenced.  In  many  manors  tlie  fine  for  going  over  the 
sown  fields  with  animals  was  verj'  severe.  Tliere  was 
in  former  days  a  very  strong  feeling  against  ^  those 
who  wantonly  destroyed  growing  grain — an  instinctive 
destestation,  foimded  rather  on  religious  and  social 
sentiment,  than  oo.  the  supposed  pecuniary  loss  that 
would  follow.  Famines  are  now  a  mere  matter  of  history. 
At  a  time  when,  for  want  of  inland  communication,  the 
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dwellers  in  one  part  of  the  kingdom  might  be  dying  of 
hunger,  while  in  others  there  was  an  overflowing 
abundance,  those  who  destroyed  the  future  food  of  the 
people  were  not  unnaturally  objects  of  repugnance.  In 
the  section,  J)e  niodo  inqidrendi  de  peccatis  venviUbiis,  in 
Myrc's  Instrnciiona  for  Parish  Priests  (E.E.T.S.)  the 
penitent  is  asked — 

"  Hast  pou  I-struyd  corn  or  gras, 
Or  oper  thynge  (lat  sowen  was  ? 
Hast  pou  I-come  in  any  sty 
And  cropped  jerus  of  corne  pe  by  ? 
Art  pou  I-wont  ower  corn  to  ryde 
When  |)ou  my5test  have  go  by  syde." 
1.  1499. 
19  Elizabeth.     This  is  the  first  year  we  meet  with  the 
verdict  of  the  jury  in  English.     Some  few  of  the  entries 
are  worth  notice-- 

"  Thomas  EUes  for  that  he  mayd  a  fra  vpon  James 
Ketching  ij^" 

"  Bryan  Smythe  for  that  he  keped  his  cattele  louae 
[loose]  in  the  inges  contrary  to  Order  ij*." 

"  Kobart  Ponton  for  his  son  carryng  ij  hors  tyed  to 
gether  up  the  steche'  ij^" 

"  Eychard  Kytcliyng  for  keeping  sheep  to  half  part  con- 
trary to  order  ij*"."  This  means  that  the  offender  had 
joined  at  a  purchase  of  sheep,  with  some  other  person, 
presumably  what  was  called  a  foreigner,  that  is  a  person 
not  a  tenant  of  the  manor.  There  was  often  a  great 
temptation  to  do  this,  but  it  was  contrary  to  good  order 
in  as  much  as  it  had  a  tendency  to  cause  the  pasture 
grounds  to  be  overstocked.  The  manor  courts  were 
bound  to  jealously  watch  the  intrusion  of  strangers  under 
any  pretence  within  the  limits  over  which  they  had 
jurisdiction.  The  evil  at  Hibbaldstow  seems  to  have 
become  a  serious  one,  for  we  find  within  a  few  lines  of  the 
entry  above  quoted. 

"Payne  layd  that  non  shall  take  to  half  part  no  shepe, 
if  he  haue  any  of  his  own  in  payu  of  enry  on  so  ofeiideJng 
V"  and  also  they  that  have  any  shall  depart  before  mar- 
leimies  day  next  in  payne  of  V"." 

'  The  meiming  o£  thU  word  isnot  clear.pethapoit  meaui  a  narrow  kno.    ^*-l^K' 
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"Ilion  Lambart  for  lying  line  and  other  stofe  neare  unto 
his  chimnay  contrary  [to]  order  vj*." 

"  Ihon  Turryiiton  for  that  he  denyed  Robert  Stauean  of 
alle  contrary  to  order  ij". 

Persons  who  brewed  beer  for  sale  were  bound,  it  would 
eeem,  to  dispose  of  it  to  such  of  their  neighbours  as  required 
it.  When  quarrels  arose  this  was  sometimes  refused. 
We  have  met  with  other  instances  of  small  fines  being 
inflicted  for  similar  acts  of  churlishness.' 

20  Ehzabeth  "We  say  that  Eobart  Broxholme  bathe 
kept  the  shepe  of  his  fathars  contrary  to  ordar  and  tharfar 
he  is  armarsed  xx'," 

"We  say  that  Mr.  Southell  is  the  chief  lorde  of  (he 
weyst  [waste]  of  Hibalstowe,  as  in  his  ryght  of  his  manuar 
of  Hilbalstowe  Byron  and  not  in  ye  right  of  his  raannar 
of  Hibauldstow  Comewall,  as  by  his  auucyant  courte 
roules  it  doth  planely  appere." 

"  A  payne  layd  that  noii  of  the  lordes  teunantes  shall 
graue  any  hassockes  of  the  lordes  ground  without  the  leue 
of  the  lord  in  payn  of  xx'.  A  hassock  is  a  large  and  thick 
tuft  of  coarse  grass.  Before  the  enclosures  these  hassocks 
were  used  by  the  poor  for  fuel, 

"Thomas  Stockdail  for  his  fences  not  [being]  lawful 
betwest  Ihon  Turrington  and  him  vj'',"  The  jurisdiction 
which  the  manor-courts  exercised  over  the  fences  within 
the  manor  must  have  been  most  useful.  Since  it  has 
become  obsolete  there  is  no  means  within  the  reach  of 
ordinary''  people  by  which  the  careless  or  improvident  can 
be  compelled  to  keep  their  fences  in  proper  repair. 

A  presentiment  made  of  "  Thomas  Whelpedale  for 
that  lie  hathe  not  brought  in  Ihon  Whelpedale  and 
Thomas  Whelpedale  his  sonnes,  being  above  the  age  of 
xii  yeares,  and  haueing  continued  within  the  presenct  of 
this  leberty  aboue  on  year  and  on  day,  to  be  swome  to  be 
trew  subjectes  to  our  Soferent  lady  the  quene."  This 
is  the  only  instance  we  have  met  with  of  the  oath  of 
allegiance  being  required  to  be  taken  at  a  manorial 
court.  It  is  probalde  that  these  Whelpdales  were 
Roman  Catholir«. 

I  In  tlie  cimrt-rull   of  Uii;   luaiiur  of  "  iloiif-gnvit   Vt'iidiTe   t^i-eiicinm    Biinm 

Sa.tttr,  umler  Uio   yrar    1074,    '•■o  fiud  TLuiiiu    Oliutr  <iiiaii<lu    uihwsijo  tuit    & 

that  tlio  wile  (jf  llmuiim  Youee,  Ecjnior,  iiUHUdci     tgrutmi       iait."~Ji\iiamlvgia, 

ut   Butterwick    wsa    GtMd  zij**  bsmuav  xlvi,  is&± 
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"  A  payne  layd  that  all  the  layne  endes  shall  be  heged 
acording  to  ordar  and  in  payn  of  iij'.  iiij*." 

1 1  James  I.  The  following  orders  were  made  which 
we  transcribe  without  abridgment. 

"  That  none  shall  lett  any  gates*  in  the  Inges  but  to 
those  that  haue  gates  of  ther  awne  on  payne  of  euerie 
beast  iij'.  iiij''." 

"  That  none  shall  keepe  towe  Comona  for  one  thing  in 
payne  of  euerie  month  xx'." 

"  That  none  shall  keep  comons  bnt  those  that  are  resi- 
dent of  their  house  which  they  keep  comons  for,  on  paine 
of  euerie  month  xx*." 

"That  none  shall  keep  comons  but  those  that  haue 
comons  belonging  to  ther  houses  in  paine  of  euerie  month 
xx'.  That  no  servant  shall  keep  mo  sheepe  then  six  vpon 
the  comons,  and  that  they  shall  put  all  the  rest  they  have 
away  betwixt  this  and  the  xv*""  day  of  this  month  vpon 
paine  of  euerie  defalt  xij'*." 

"  That  euerie  one  shidl  keep  vp  his  fence  on  the  horse 
pasture  hedge  sufficiently  betwixt  this  and  the  xxiiij"  day 
of  this  month  [May]  in  paine  of  euerie  Kood  iij'  iiij'^." 

"  That  none  shall  tether  within  the  come  in  the  west  end 
of  Middledayle'  in  payne  of  euerie  beast  xij**.  That  none 
shall  leave  any  [cattle]  loose  or  hopled'  on  the  beck 
bank,  the  horse-paature,  or  Middledayle  nor  the  Ings,  in 
the  night  tyme  in  payne  of  euerie  beast  vj*." 

"  That  euerie  one  shall  make  vp  ther  fence  in  the  In^es 
hedge  betwixt  this  &  the  xv""  day  of  this  month  [May]  in 
paine  of  euerie  defalt  sij''." 

"That  none  shall  tether  any  thing  betwixt  the  Kobe 
Closes  and  Thomas  Corbriges  close  in  paine  of  euerie 
beast  and  horse  xij**." 

'  Ont«  BiguifliH  the  right  la  depnatnre  11  for  Buminer."  Artiiur  Young, ZintcJu^. 

cxttis  on  a  Kunmon  or  open  pnittiire.    lu  Agric  1799,  p.  413. 

Ifiia    Iticburd    PlomBr    aurreudered    to  '  Dale  does  not  liere  mean  n  vnlley  but 

TLomBB    WellB   "u  gBt«   ior  n  betmt  or  s  diviaion   in   an    open    field.     Norden's 

hone  in  1e  Beuernll  [iiuture  on  Scatter"  Surety  vf  the  Sfanor  of  Kirloa-xn-Lindteg, 

SeaUer  Coarl  JtalL    "  On   the  aortb  luid  fumii^m   the   names  of  mikny   of  thetw 

south  ctifia  nre  seTeral  comnioua  CKlted  dalea,  as    they  nere    in   I61S,     In  the 

Old  Le;a  and  Iiodger  Leja,  wbich  were  pariiih  of   MesMughun,   before    the  en- 

fonnerl;  plowed  ;  but  by  length  of  time  climure  whtu  one  owner  had  six  liuidn 

are  beixinie  uokoonn  land  mid  are  there-  altogether    it    <raa  called    a   dale.    See 

fore  Blocked  by  Gaits,  like  other  common."  Mackinnon'a  Ace.  of  Maiingtunn  (written 

Sarctn  of    Manor   of    Kkton-in-LindMy  in  ]82fi)  1880,  p.  18, 

1787.    "luall  tbia  country  [Winterton,  ' To  hopple  meaiia  to  tie  ti^ether  the 

LiocolDBhire]    Ihe    common-gate    for   a  hind  lega  of  an  animal. 

cottager'a  coir  is  2  acrea  for  winter  and  toolp 
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"  Wee  do  f^ree  that  all  old  paines  belonging  to  the 
towne  shall  stand  in  force  as  they  naue  bene  accustomed." 

"  We  do  make  a  paine  that  noae  shall  keepe  louse  ther 
beastes  in  the  cornefeild  in  paiue  of  euerie  beast  vj*".  We 
do  make  a  paine  that  none  shall  tether  vnder  the  new- 
hedge  water  furbanke  and  the  Ings  hedge  in  paine  of 
euerie  defalt  iij".  iiij*"." 

*' We  do  make  a  payne  that  none  shall  gleane'  within 
six  landea  of  the  standing  come  or  mowne  corne  in  piune 
of  euerie  defalt  v*." 

"  That  none  shall  go  &  gather  any  well  before  the 
Swinnard  doth  blowe  in  paine  of  euerie  defalt  xij''." 

"That  no  man  shall  piit  any  horses  or  foles  into 
Gainestrop*  at  any  time  betwixt  this  and  Michaelmas 
next  in  paine  of  euerie  defalt  iij*.  iiij**." 

"  That  none  shall  tether  any  calves  in  the  cornefield  in 
paine  of  euerie  defalt  xij''." 

"  That  no  man  shall  leave  any  oxen  in  the  cornefield  in 
gadding  time  of  summer,  but  they  shall  bring  them  vp  at 
eight  of  the  clock'  in  the  fore  noone  and  carrye  them 
downe  at  foure  a  clock  in  the  afternoone,  in  paine  of 
euerie  defalt  v*." 

"That  euerie  one  shall  scower'  North  Carre*  dyke 
sufficiently  against  his  owne  ground  betwixt  this  and 
Whitsontyde  next  coming  in  paine  of  euerie  defalt  xij*." 

Among  the  fines  imposed  this  year  we  find  Richard 
Corbrigge  fined  xif  for  putting  his  beasts  upon  the  beck 
bank  and  in  the  Horse-pasture.  It  was  the  practice  in 
aU  tlie  adjoining  parishes  to  prohibit  the  banks  of  streams 
and  rivulets  from  being  grazed  by  any  animals  except 
sheep  on  account  of  the  damage  done  by  the  feet  of 
horses  and  oxen  to  the  banks.  Widow  Hewett  was  fined 
a  like  sum  for  putting  cattle  into  Ilolme  Fletes'  upon 
Easter  day  as  was  also  Thomas  Dent  "  for  giving  euell 
words  against  the  Jury." 

'  This  regulation  whs  tor  the  purpose  the  Mnnor  of  Kirton-in-Lindsoy  in  1CI8 

ot  hindering  the  gleaners  from  stealing  none  of  ttie  bnuB«)  nere  Btandiiig,   but 

either  from  the  Btanding  or  the  mown  there  were  considemhle  ruina  ts  be  neen. 
com.     A  similar  rule  is  in  force  at  [iro-        *  S.»ur,  to  oleHDee.    The  word  is  yet  in 

sent.    Gleanera  are  not  permitt«1  tu  go  use  in  thU  aenee. 

into  tlie  atubble  fielda  until  the  lost  load        *  Car   signifiea    Ion-     unincloeed    knd 

ie  carried.  liable  to  be  flooded. 

'  Oamblethorp  or  Oainatiup  is  a  decayed        '  Fleet  in  the  dialect  of  LindMy  mnm 

village  within  the  oonfinea  of  Hibbsld-  a  drain. 
Blow.    When  Norden  made  hia  survey  ot  1 1 Q I C 
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We  have  observed  nothing  in  these  court-rollB  which 
■would  lead  ua  to  infer  that  the  custom  of  primogeniture 
did  not  prevail  in  this  manor.  From  a  loose  memorandum 
dated  19  Elizabeth  it  seems, however,  thatBorougli  English 
was  the  custom  here  as  in  several  otlier  villages  in  Lindsey. 
The  passage  is  as  follows  "  It  is  found  by  the  homage  that 
Tho.  Smith  died  seised  of  10  ac,  of  land  lately  ...  of  Lords 
wast  which  he  held  of  ye  Lord  by  Copie  of  Oort  RoUe  accor- 
ding to  ye  Custom  &  that  Urian  Smith  was  his  youngest 
sonn  and  now  heire,  who  tooke  these  landes  de  novo  .... 
paying  Is  iii  d  yearly  at  the  feast  of  St.  Anthony  and  doing 
all  other  rent  &  services  &  ces'  before  dew,  &  accustomed 
and  paid  in  the  name  of  a  fine  for  his  enterance  ii'  vj^. 

Along  with  tlie  Court-rolls  a  few  fine  rolls  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan period  have  been  preserved ;  some  passages  are  of 
sufficient  interest  to  repay  the  trouble  of  transcription. 

15  Elizabeth  "Of  Nycbolas  Androwe  for  bycause  he 
wold  not  dyne  with  the  Steward  contrarie  to  the  custome 
of  the  manor  of  ye  Soke  V." 

"Of  John  Sheryffe  for  Lyinge  his  dunge  in  the  highe  waye 
iiij^."  This  entry  is  noteworthy  as  showing  that  before  the 
manor  courts  fell  into  disuse  a  cheap  and  quick  means 
was  always  at  hand  for  obtaining  redress  agMust  those  who 
annoyed  their  neighbours.  At  tiie  present  time  legislation 
has  only  in  part  restored  to  us  those  common  law  rights 
which  were  lost  when  the  manor  courts  died  or  became 
only  a  means  of  registering  copy  holds  and  providing 
revenue  for  the  lords. 

"  Of  Thomas  Sledman  for  lying  his  liaye  nere  vnto  his 
chimney  contrarie  to  a  payne  layde  iiij*"." 

"Of  Kobert  firowe  for  the  lyke  with  his  eldyuge  iiij*"." 

The  word  elding  though  well  nigh  obsolete  may  still  be 
occasionally  heard.  It  is  now  employed  to  indicate  small 
sticks  used  for  lighting  fires.  In  1574  the  manor  court  of 
Bottesford  ordered  that  every  cottager  should  provide  four 
loads  of  turves  called  "  eldynge  "  before  the  feast  of  Saint 
Andrew  under  pain  of  vj'  viij*.  We  have  a  proverb  which 
says  of  something  utterly  worthless  that  it  is  "neither  good 
for  hedge-stake  nor  elding."  The  word  is  still  used  in 
Scotland.* 

1  Cem  meanB  in  Uio  dialect  ot  Ihiitaey  ffoltt  and  Queria  A  1 2  Serien,  toI  p,  %j, 

Mt  iUBcaament  or  local  tax.  154.      Atkiuaon,    OUv^tid    OtoM.    uib. 

•aeeSoott,   Bladi    Dvarf  chap.   IX.  voce.  liok' 

VOL.  ZUT  2  0  o 
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"  Of  John  Elsaiu  for  plowinge  vpp  tlie  high  waye  iiij''." 

18  Elizabeth  "  of  Kichard  Kechynge  for  takinge  gyest' 
shepe  in  to  this  lonlship  coiitraire  to  payne  vj*."  "Of 
Eobert  Broxholme  for  his  wall  lyinge  downe  ij''."  "  Of 
John  Harvie  for  his  cowe  lyiuge  out  iu  the  night  ij*." 
We  fear  that  this  fine  was  not  inflicted  out  of  any 
regard  for  the  animal's  comfort  but  because  if  it 
were  not  shut  up  at  night  there  was  danger  of  its  getting 
into  the  corn-field. 

19  Elizabeth  ■'  of  William  Barnard  because  he  disclosed 
the  counsale  of  the  Jurie  to  Eobert  Stainton  xx*  " 

"  Of  William  Whytelam  for  takinge  his  towle  of  the  corne 
of  the  neighbors  excessyvelie  ij'." 

The  above  is  the  solitary  fact  that  has  come  down  to  us 
relating  to  the  village  miller.     Whether 

"  He  was  a  jangler,  and  a  goliardeis  " 
or  a  steady  and  sedate  man  we  shall  never  know.     That 
like  Chaucer's  companion  on  the  Canterbury  journey, 

"  Well  ooudc  he  stelen  come,  and  tolleu  thriea  " 
was  the  opinion  of  his  neighbours  who  sat  in  judgment  on 
him.  Modem  experience  leads  one  to  believe  that  the 
charge  of  taking  excessive  toll  has  often  been  made 
unjustly,  on  the  other  hand  frauds  of  this  sort  are 
proverbially  diificult  to  discover. 

20  Ehzabeth.  Like  other  local  bodies  the  Hibbaldstow 
manor  court  was  careful  to  maintain  its  dignity.  William 
Scnpholme  was  fined  x'  because  "  he  did  appeare  at  this 
conrt  and  did  refuse  to  doo  his  services  dewe,  but 
departed,  the  courts  syttinge,  without  lycence,  in  dispyte 
of  the  coiirte." 


'  Gi»ti>,  as  it  in  now  commonly  sprit,  aomctimcfi  spelt  joitl,  thereby  Riij^gofiling 

menns  the  taking  in  to  Eraro  ot  (mother  n   fnlse  derivation.    See  Arthur  Young, 

perwin's    raHlc.       See    anvtl,  [.aw  Dii-t.  Ga\tml     Viev>  of  the    AgriaiUarc  of  the 

aub  voce  Aijla.     Dii  Frpauo  Olon.  Mtd.  Cuimly  af  Linttin,  1799,  p.  325. 
Lnt.  sub  voce   Affittare.     Tbia  word  in  ,  -  I 


WAS  IRELAND  EVER  INV.VDED  BY  THE  KOMAXSJ 

By  W.  THOMPSON  WATKIN. 

The  substance  of  this  paper  is  a  discussion  which  I  had 
in  1881-2  with  Dr.  Pfitzncr  of  P.irchim  (the  author  of 
"  Geschichte  der  Eomischeu  Kaiserle^ionen  von  Augustus 
bis  Hadrianus")  in  the  columns  of  the  Manchester  Guar- 
dian. 

Dr.  Pfitzner  controverted  the  generally  received  opinion 
that  Agricola  did  not  invade  Ireland  by  asserting  that 
Tacitus  in  his  "  Life  of  Agricola"  (ch.  24)  clearly  spoke 
of  it.  The  passage  in  Tacitus  is  this  : — "  In  the  fifth  year 
of  his  conquests  Agricola  crossed  in  the  first  ship  {nttve 
prtmd  transgressus)  and  subdued  in  a  series  of  victories 
tribes  hitherto  unknown.  In  that  part  of  Urilaiii  which 
looks  towards  Ireland  he  posted  some  troops,  hoping  for 
fresh  conquests  rather  than  fearing  attack,  inasmuch  as 
Ireland  being  between  Britain  and  Spain,  and  conveniently 
situated  for  the  seas  round  Gaul,  might  have  been  the 
means  of  connecting  with  great  mutual  benefit  the  most 
powerful  parts  of  the  Empire.  Its  extent  is  small  when 
compared  with  Britain,  but  exceeds  the  islands  of  our 
seas.  In  soil  and  climate,  in  the  disposition,  temper  and 
habits  of  its  population,  it  difiers  but  little  from  Britain. 
We  know  most  of  its  harbours  and  approaches,  and  that 
through  the  intercourse  of  commerce.  One  of  the  petty 
kings  of  the  nation,  driven  out  by  internal  faction,  had 
been  received  by  Agricola,  who  detained  him  under  the 
semblance  of  friendship  until  he  could  make  use  of  him. 
I  have  often  heard  him  say  that  a  single  legion  with  a  few 
auxiliaries  could  conquer  and  occupy  Ireland,  and  that  it 
would  have  a  salutary  effect  on  Britain  for  the  Eoman 
arms  to  be  seen  everwhere,  and  for  freedom,  ,io  lo  speak, 
to  be  banished  from  its  sight."  kiqIc 
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Dr.  Ffitziier's*  contention  was,  tliat  the  sea  which 
Agricola  crossed  in  the  first  ship  was  St.  George's 
Channel,  apd  the  "unknown  tribes"  he  subdued  were 
Irishmen.  AH  depends  upon  the  identity  of  the  sea 
wliich  Agricola  crossed,  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to 
examine  his  position  at  the  time  indicated.  At  the  close 
of  his  fourth  year's  campaign  he  decided  to  secure  by  a 
chain  of  forts  across  Britain  the  portion  of  the  island 
which  he  had  subdued,  and  Tacitus  tells  us : — "  The  place 
for  that  purpose  was  where  the  waters  of  the  Glota 
(Clyde)  and  Bodotria  (Forth)  driven  up  the  country  by 
the  influx  of  two  opposite  seas  are  hindered  from  joining 
by  a  narrow  neck  of  land  which  was  then  guarded  by  a 
chain  of  forts.  On  the  south  side  of  the  isthmus  the 
whole  country  was  bridled  by  the  Eomaiis  and  evacuated 
by  the  enemy,  who  was  driven,  as  it  were  into  another 
island." 

Agricola's  base  of  operations  for  his  fifth  campaign 
(a.d.  82)  was  thus  evidently  the  chain  of  forts  between 
the  Clyde  and  Forth,  but,  like  his  successors,  he  apparently 
found  that  the  Irish  made  frequent  incursions  into  Britain, 
and  it  was  necessary  before  he  advanced  further  to  secure 
his  rear  from  their  attacks  which  if  on  one  point  success- 
ful, would  probably  cause  the  British  tribes  in  Iiis  rear  to 
revolt,  and  thus  cut  him  off  from  Southern  BriUun. 
Hence  his  reason  for  guarding  the  western  coast  probably 
at  intervals  from  Ayrshire  to  the  south  of  Cumberland. 

As  Agricola  had  advanced  gradually  from  Chester  by 
land,  on  the  western  side  of  Britain,  for  the  four  previous 
years,  examining  personally  as  Tacitus  says,  all  the  firths 
and  estuaries,  it  is  clear  that  he  had  no  fieet  with  him,  which 
is  further  confirmed  by  his  invasion  of  Anglesea,  when 
his  troops  swam  across  the  Menai  Straits,  confounding 
the  Britons,  "  who  expected  tlie  arrival  of  a  fleet  and  a 
formal  invasion  by  sea."  This  was  in  A.D.,  78,  and  we 
hear  nothing  of  a  fleet  in  Tacitus  during  79,  80,  or  81.  The 
fleet  seems  in  fact  to  have  been  at  its  usuad  head-quarters 
on  the  south-east  coast  of  England.  But  an  invasion 
of  Ireland  woidd  have  required  a  fleet,  and  it  was  not 
luitil  Agricola's  sixth  campaign  in  a.d.,  83,  on  the  eastern 
side  of  Scotland  that  Tacitus  mentions  the  fleet,  when  he 
says  "  Agricola  ordered  his  ships  to  sail  across  the  gulf 
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(Bodotria,  the  Forth),  and  gain  some  knowledge  of  these 
new  regions.  The  fleet  now  acting  for  the  first  time  in 
concert  with  the  land  forces,  proceeded  in  sight  of  the 
army."  He  then  tells  us  that  at  the  sight  of  the  Koman 
fleet  the  Britons  were  struck  with  consternation  convinced 
that  every  resource  was  cut  off,  since  the  sea,  which  had 
always  been  their  slielter,  was  now  open  to  the  invaders. 

It  follows  from  this,  that  the  Britons  had  seen  nothing 
of  Agricola's  fleet  in  his  fifth  campaign,  wliich  could 
hardly  have  been  the  case  had  he  embarked  a  large  force 
on  the  Clyde  or  in  Wigtonshire  for  the  invasion  of  Ireland. 
But  there  still  remains  the  fact  that  Agricola  (though  hie 
fleet  did  not  act  with  his  army)  crossed  to  somewhere  in 
the  "first  ship,"  The  accepted  idea  as  to  this,  is,  that 
Agricola  crossed  the  Firth  of  Clyde  in  the  first  Roman 
ship  (probably  only  a  small  vessel),  that  had  ever  per- 
formed such  a  voyage,  the  troops  probably  moving  round 
by  land,  or  crossing  in  small  extemporised  vessels  into 
Bute  and  Argyllshire.  He  no  doubt  returned  to  his  base 
line  in  the  autumn. 

Br.  Ffitzner  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that  in  Tacitus  (as 
before  quoted),  "  Agricola's  campaign  comes  first,  and 
after  it  comes  the  garrisoning  of  the  British  coasts  wliich 
followed,"  but  I  pointed  out  that  if  we  took  his  line  of 
argument,  I  would  also  say,  "  Agricola's  campaign  comes 
first,  and  afterwards  the  statement,  '  We  know  most  of 
its  (Ireland's)  harbours  and  approaches,  and  that  through 
the  intercourse  of  commerce,'  not  by  invasion  mind." 
Again,  would  Tacitus  have  spoken  in  this  same  chapter  of 
this  commercial  knowledge  of  Ireland,  have  told  us  of 
its  soil  and  climate,  described  its  inhabitants  and  their 
disposition,  and  told  us  that  one  of  their  kings  was  in 
Agricola's  camp  before  the  campaign  of  a.d.  82  began, 
if  the  Irish  were  the  "  unknown  nations "  to  be  sub- 
sequently invaded  ?  But  the  wild  land  of  Argyllshire, 
which  (except  the  decline  of  population)  remained  much 
the  same  all  through  the  Middle  Ages  and  almost  to  the 
present  time,  would  well  justify  the  use  of  the  terra 
"  unknown  tribes  "  or  "  nations." 

Had  Agricola  invaded  Ireland  (even  only  to  be  defeated), 
Tacitus  could  scarcely  have  any  motive  for  suppressing 
an  account  of  the  campaign.    Had  he  successfully  effected 
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such  an  invaaion  (which  would  have  required  au  effort 
second  only  to  the  invasion  of  Britain,  even  if  made  from 
Port  Patrick  to  Lame  or  Donaghadee),  would  it  not  have 
been  the  great  topic  of  the  daj'  in  Rome,  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  Senate,  conferred  a  new  title  on  the 
Emperor,  and  been  recorded  in  bronze  and  marble  in 
many  places  ?  And  if  he  had  failed  in  such  an  attempt, 
would  not  Domitian  have  been  the  first  to  have  him  dis- 
graced and  probably  executed:'  But  we  hear  of  none  of 
these  things.  Inscriptions  and  historians  are  alike  silent. 
No  Boman  temporary  camps  even,  which  would  certainly 
have  been  formed,  if  troops  had  been  sent  over,  are  found 
iu  Ireland. 

The  words  of  Tacitus,  that  he  "  had  often  heard  Agricola 
say  that  a  single  legion  with  a  few  auxiliaries  could  con- 
quer and  occupy  Ireland,"  is  inferentially  a  direct  negative 
to  the  idea  of  invasion.  Dr.  Pfitzner  thinks  that  the  Legio 
Secuntla  Adjulrix,  which  was  over  in  Britain  for  a  short 
time,  was  demanded  by  Agricola  for  the  purpose  of  this 
invasion,  but  it  was  probably  back  again  on  the  continent 
before  a.d.  82.  It  evidently  came  over  to  Britain  at  the 
commencement  of  Vespasian's  reign,  or  about  a.d.  71,  to 
help  Fetilius  Cerealis  to  crush  the  Brigantes.  (See  my 
"Eoman  Forces  in  Britain,"  ArcJueol.  Journal,  xli,  248). 

Ever)"thing  tends  to  show  that  no  military  occupation  of 
Ireland  by  Eorae  took  place.  Commercial  transactions, 
though  brisk  during  the  first  half  of  the  Eoman  away  in 
Britain,  may  materially  have  been  reduced  during  the 
latter  half  of  that  period,  owing  to  the  predatory  incur- 
sions of  the  Irish,  Nearly  everything  found  in  Ireland  of 
the  lloman  age  is  of  late  date,  is  portable,  and  is  of  value, 
just  what  a  piratical  band  would  seize  and  make  off  with. 
Isolated  coins  of  the  Higher  Empire  have  been  met  with 
here  and  there,  no  doubt  accidentally  lost  by  traders,  &c. 
and  an  inscribed  medicine  stamp  (ofthe  usual  class)  found 
in  the  possession  of  a  policeman  in  the  county  of  Tipperary, 
is  also  of  this  age.  But  of  the  Lower  Empire  I  may 
mention  a  hoard  of  l.'iOfl  silver  coins  ranging  from  Con- 
stantins  II,  a.d.  .^37,  to  Con.stantine  IIT,  A.n.  407,  with 
several  silver  ingots  (two  of  them  inscribed),  and  a  quantity 
of  other  bullion  found  near  Coleraine  in  1854,  and  another 
hoard  (also  of  silver)  found  on  Fairbead  near  tlie  Giants' 
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Causeway  in  1831.  Near  the  entrance  to  the  caves  at 
New  Grange  (co,  Meath)  a  gold  ring  set  with  a  stone,  a 
gold  chain,  two  iirmillae,  and  a  fibula,  all  of  gold ;  coins 
of  Valentinian  and  of  Tlieodosius  (of  gold),  a  silver  coin 
of  Geta,  and  two  much  defaced  small  brass  coins  have 
been  found. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  all  of  these  finds  have  been  made 
in  the  north-east  of  Ireland,  where  that  island  approaches 
nearest  to  England,  and  whence  incursions  could  be  made 
with  the  greater  impunity,  and  this  makes  it  all  the  more 
singular  that  no  trace  of  Koman  habitation  or  of  hoards 
of  spoil  hke  the  aboye  has  been  found  in  the  Isle  of  Man. 
The  latter  would  almost  seem  to  have  been  neutral 
ground. 
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CHURCH  SOTES,  CHIEFLY  IN  IlERKS,  WILTS  AND 
OXFORD,  WITH  A  FEW  IN  SOMERSET^  AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

(CbniiHVttt  /roM  pRge  19S). 

GoosKT,  Berkb.— A  small  chapel,  with  nave  and  chancel.  The  nave 
caTiies  a  wooden  belfry  of  modern  date,  but  probably  after  the  general 
pattern  of  an  older  one.  The  west  window  ia  plain  Decorated,  but  the 
tracery  has  been  cut  away.  The  aouth  door  is  Perpendicular.  In  the 
south  wall  is  a  late  Norman  loop.  The  roof  ia  modem,  but  there 
remain  one  or  two  good  corbels.  There  are  some  good  open  seats.  The 
chancel  has  been  so  much  altered  and  repaired  that  its  original  date  can 
scarcely  be  pronounced  upoa  There  is  a  piscina  and  a  locker,  and  over 
tbe  altar  table  are  some  wretchedly-painted  designs,  royal  badges  and 
emblems  of  the  crucifixion,  some  of  tbe  trumpery  that  escaped  tho  besom 
of  the  Refonnatioa 

GoBiNo,  Oxou, — A  very  curious  structure.  A  tower,  nave,  north 
aisle,  chancel,  and  north  porch.  The  tower  is  Norman,  with  a  cireular 
turret  stair  at  the  north-west  angle  and  a  peculiar  appendage  on  the 
north  side.  Tho  lower  stage  is  vaulted  and  ribbed,  with  openings  each 
way  ;  that  to  the  west  having  led  into  the  nunnery,  and  now,  with  the 
southern  opening,  blocked  up.  The  upper  stage  is  Perpendicular  and 
rises  above  the  turret,  which  remains  of  its  original  height  with  the 
usual  Norman  termination  in  a  cone  of  stone. 

The  nave  is  Norman,  narrow  and  gloomy,  constructed  originally 
without  aisles  and  opparently  without  windows  below  the  clerestory,  as 
is  still  the  case  on  the  south  side.  On  the  north  an  aisle  has  been 
added,  and  to  suit  this  the  lower  stage  of  the  wall  has  been  removed, 
and  a  row  of  eaily  pointc<l  arches,  resting  on  massive  piers,  has  taken 
its  place.  The  clerestory  has  been  partially  bricked-up,  but  the  whole 
is  an  excellent  example  of  early  underpinning.  The  aisle,  as  at 
present  seen,  is  Decorated,  with  an  original  porch  and  window.  A 
building  connected  with  the  nunnery  has  at  one  time  occupied  the  place 
of  a  south  aisle,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  communicated  with  tho 
nave.  The  chancel  is  Nonnan,  but  has  been  shortened  at  the  east  end, 
rough  cast,  ceiled,  and  otherwise  mutilatnd.  Font  very  plain,  large,  and 
placed  against  the  west  pier  of  the  north  aisla  Tliis  is  probnUy  the 
most  curious  church  in  the  Vale  of  Berks,  and  unfortunately  it  is  in  a 
filthy  condition.  The  east  end  of  the  aisle  is  used  as  a  coal  hole,  and  a 
handsome  brass  thus  disfigured.  The  chureh  does  not  seem  to  need 
substantial  repaire,  but  wants  the  care  of  a  resident  incumbent. 

Grbbnfobo  Magna,  Middx. — A  small  and  not  very  curious  church 
with  some  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  parte.     Here  is  a  monil  niouu- 
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ment  of  parchment  to  Jamee  and  Ann  Teny,  children  of  the  Rector, 
Edward  Terry,  who  trftvelled  in  the  East,  and  published  an  account 
of  his  travels  in  1665. 

£ast  H&OBomiNB,  Bbbks. — A  large  handsome  church  with  Perpendi- 
cular tower.  Nave,  early  Decorated,  as  is  the  arch  into  the  tower.  On 
the  north  side  the  arches  aro  drop  and  the  piers  octagonal,  and  more 
omat«  then  those  of  the  south  side,  where  the  piora  are  cylindrical  and 
rather  rude.  Clerestory  windows  perpendicular,  excepting  a  small 
Decorated  one  towanls  the  west  end  of  the  north  side.  The  roof  ia 
good  and  has  some  aingukr  emblema  carved  upon  its  cornice.  The 
south  aisle  is  Perpendicular,  the  north  Decorated.  There  are  two 
chapels,  productions  of  aisles  eastwards,  by  the  sides  of  the  chancel. 
They  are  of  the  date  of  the  aisles.  The  chancel  arch  ia  early  Decorated. 
The  chancel  has  a  clerestory.  Its  windows  are  early  English,  Decorated, 
anil  Perpendicular.     There  is  an  early  Decorated  piscina. 

Haupstbad  Norbis,  Bbbks. — Tower  late  Perpendicular  and  the  north 
and  south  sides  are,  as  at  Bath  Abbey  Church,  shorter  than  the  others. 
Nave  early  English  or  Decorated  with  a  modem  chancel  arch.  The  two 
eastern  south  windows  have  nichee  in  their  eastern  jambs.  The  north 
and  south  doors  are  Norman  ;  the  former  has  a  band  of  billet  moulding 
for  a  drip.  Chancel  early  English,  with  a  singular  piscina.  On  the 
north  side  a  trcfoiled  loop.  The  stone  pulpit  liaa  a  concealed  base. 
There  is  a  locker  in  the  wall  inside,  and  close  west  of  the  north  door  and 
near  it  an  omniuent  resembling  a  cross  patee  fich^  ie  carved  on  the  wall. 

Hanhau,  Gloucbstbb, — An  old  and  very  curious  chapel  attached  to 
the  Manor  House,  once  the  i^eat  of  the  Cresswell  family.  It  has  a  tower, 
nave,  south  aisle,  chancel  and  porch.  Tower  Perpendicular.  The  style 
of  the  nave  doubtful.  The  arches  into  the  aisle  seem  Decorated  as  is 
probably  the  north  door,  which  has  a  rude  exterior  canopy,  in  tow  relief, 
with  crockets  and  a  finiaL  In  the  north-west  is  what  may  be  a 
Norman  loop.  The  chancel  is  much  disfigured,  the  north  side  looks 
Norman,  but  the  principal  part  of  the  structure  seems  Decorated  with 
later  additions.  The  arch  into  the  nave  is  good  and  probably  Perpendi- 
cular. The  aisle  has  a  curious  decorated  finial  let  into  the  outside  of  its 
east  wall.  Here  also  is  a  curious  Norman  column  with  a  fluted  shaft, 
with  a  bowl  in  the  capital  for  holy  water.  It  is  now  detached,  but  was 
probably  aHixed  to  the  wall.  The  north  porch  is  either  decorated 
or  early  Perpendicular.  The  font  is  good  moderately  plain  Norman ;  it 
has  a  square  block  bowl  upon  a  short  cylindrical  stem. 

Wbst  HAKNAr,  Berks. — The  Tower  opens  into  the  nave  and  forms  a 
sort  of  north  transept;  It  is  very  early  English  and  has  some  curious 
windows  and  a  good  door.  The  higher  stage  seems  early  Perpendicular. 
The  nave  is  Decorated  with  south  arches,  of  which  one  opens  into  the 
transept.  Its  pattern  resembles  that  of  the  tower  arch  at  Steventon. 
On  the  north  side  the  west  pier  ie  Norman,  and  very  laige.  The  north 
door  ia  good  N.orman  with  cable  shafts.  The  chancel  arch  is  early 
English,  with  excellent  brackets  late  in  the  style.  Chancel,  lalo 
Perpendicular,  A  hagioscope  into  the  south  transept.  South  aisle 
Decorated  with  many  fiat-toppod  windows.  There  is  a  good  timber  roof. 
The  parapet  is  Decorated.  Over  the  south  door  is  a  singular  canopy. 
South  tmnsept  Decorated  with  gootl  arches  into  the  nave  and  aisle.  At 
the  south  end  is  a  piscina  with  a  shelf,  at  the  north  end  a  locker. 
VOL.  zuv  2  p 
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The  vootl  stairs  rcmaia.  The  north  porch  is  excellent  early  English  with 
a  particularly  good  doorway.  The  font  is  Norman,  conical,  with  a 
peculiar  and  bold  ornament  composed  of  vortical  bands  of  roses. 

IIahwbll,  Berks. — A  tine  church,  with  tower,  nave,  aisles,  tiansepte, 
chancel  and  south  porch.  The  tower  is  curly  English,  early  in  the  style. 
In  size  and  general  proportions  it  ruscniblos  the  still  'larlior  tower  of 
Fingest,  Oxon.  Its  plan  is  slightly  oblong,  longust  from  north  to  south. 
There  is  a  projecting  turret  on  the  north  sida  The  nave  is  Transition, 
pointed  Norman  passing  into  early  English.  Both  oitdos  and  }>orcb  arc 
Decorated.  North  aisle  has  a  very  early  Decorated  window,  resembling 
the  east  windows  of  Basildon  and  North  Moretou.  The  south  transept 
is  very  early  English,  and  plain,  T)ie  north  transept  is  smallei,  but  both 
terminate  in  buttresses  similar  to  those  at  Newnham  Muncn.  The 
Chant'ol  is  excellent  early  Decorated,  as  are  its  north  and  south  windows. 
The  north  door  is  original,  with  a  flat  segmental  arch  and  heavy  mould- 
ings. There  is  a  double  piscina,  early  English,  with  two  good  stalls 
under  a  square  bead  formed  by  the  string  upon  which  the  windows  rest, 
The  east  window  is  very  singular.  It  is  of  five  lights,  cinqucfoiled  in 
the  sides,  and  trefoiled  in  the  central  light,  Ovor  the  centre  is  a  circle 
quatrefoiled.  The  mullions  of  the  central  light  are  carried  up  straight 
through  tbe  head.  The  case  of  the  window  is  certainly  Decorated. 
The  tracery  is  either  a  Perpendicular  insertion  or  a  very  singular 
combination  of  Decorated  and  Perpendicular  features.  The  font  is 
a  rude  cone. 

Hatpord,  Bbres. — The  nave  liaa  an  early  English  south  door,  and  a 
good  Norman  north  door,  which  has  recently  been  scraped.  In  one  of 
the  capitals  is  a  singular  bead.  The  west  window  is  early  Decorated, 
The  Norman  arch  into  the  chancel  is  a  horse-shoe,  owing  probably  to  a 
settlement  There  is  a  wooden  belfry.  The  chancel  has  a  Norman 
south  door  and  some  other  Norman  parts.  Tliere  is  a  curious  effigy 
within  an  early  Decorated  rcccs.s  in  the  north  wall. 

East  Hbndred,  BsBKa — A  spacious  church,  with  tower,  nave,  aisles, 
transepts,  chnncct,  south  chapel  and  south  porch.  The  tower  pretty 
good  Perpendicular.  The  corbels  of  the  west  windows  art;  heads,  and 
from  their  mouths  proceed  vine  foliage,  carved  in  relief  ui»n  the 
adjacent  wall.  The  nave  ai'ches  have  cylindrical  piers,  of  somewhat 
Norman  aspect.  Tower  arch  is  Perpendicular.  North  aisle  gooil  but 
jilain  Decorated.  South  aisle  also  Decorated  but  of  rude  oxecutioa 
Both  arc  very  narrow  and  probably  on  Norman  lines.  The  north 
transept  is  Decorated,  with  a  good  north  window  and  a  curious  recess  or 
shrine  in  tbo  east  wall.  The  south  transept,  also  Decorated,  contains  a 
good  piscina,  and  a  flat  segmental  recess,  probably  for  a  tomb.  The 
windows  are  insertions.  The  chancel  seems  Decorated,  with  Perpendi- 
cular windows.  It  has  an  original  piscina  with  a  shelf.  The  root 
above  the  altar  is  panelleJ,  with  nrmorial  bearings.  The  cliapcl  opens 
inh}  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  by  two  late  Perpend icular  arches. 
The  porch  is  Perpendicular,  The  font  is  plain  octagon.  There  are  a 
few  brasses  and  some  older  slabs  bearing  figures  of  crosses  in  trick. 

WEax  HENOBEn,  Berks, — Tower,  nave,  north  and  south  aisles,  cliancel 
and  Fouth  porch.  The  lower  part  of  the  tower  is  Decorated,  with  a  good 
west  window,  Tbo  U|>]M;r  windows  am  Perpendicular.  The  arches  of 
the  nave  and  into  the  chancel  are  plain  Decorated  with  octangular  piers 
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and  delicate  impost  mouldings.  The  nortli  nieJe  is  Perpend iculnt  with 
flat-topped  windows.  The  south  aisle  and  porch  arc  late  Fcqicndiculnr 
with  pointed  wiudows.  The  chancul  is  Decorated.  The  four  buttresses 
about  the  eastern  angles  are  enrly  in  the  style.  The  east  windows  good 
Decorated,  both  lights  are  cin<^uef oiled,  whieh  is  unusual  in  that  style. 
Bouth  door  plain  but  good  Decorated.  Ou  the  north  nidc  is  a  good 
example  of  a  Decomtwl  loop.  There  is  the  base  ot  a  cross  in  the 
cburchyanl,  south  side. 

HENLEr,  OxoN.  —A  lai^o  church,  in  goo*!  ro[iair.  Tower  late  Perpen- 
dicular, with  auinU  angular  turrets,  as  at  Wallingford.  The  vestry  and 
several  of  the  ~vindows  arc  good  Perpendicular,  but  the  vails  and  most 
of  the  windows  arc  Decorated.     A  ^lart  of  the  nave  is  early  English. 

HrrcHAM,  BocKB. — Tower  of  brick,  rough  cast,  but  the  west  wiudow 
looks  older.  The  nave  is  of  flint.  The  north  door  late  Norman,  as  is 
the  chancel  arch.  The  windows  are  early  English  and  Decorated,  with 
an  interior  string,  raised  and  carried  over  the  door  as  at  Langley  Jtarish. 
There  is  a  curious  early  English  circle  in  the  wall.  The  church  is 
of  coursed  flint,  well  executed.  Outside  the  south  door  of  the  chapel 
are  tiacee  of  early  English  piers  and  mouldings.  The  font  is  either 
Decorated  or  Perpendicular. 

£a8T  Ilsley,  Berks. — Tower,  nave,  south  aisle,  chancel,  and  north 
porch.  The  tower  is  Perpendicular.  The  nave  probably  early  English. 
Tlie  three  arches  into  the  south  aisle  arc  obtuse  pointed,  with  heavy 
cylindrical  piotB,  very  early  Enijlish.  Thu  north  door  is  excellent 
Decorated  with  a  rich  internal  band  of  tlio  ball-flower  moulding.  The 
chancel  is  a  very  curious  example  of  transition  from  early  English  to 
Decorated,  inclining  to  the  former.  The  windoAVS  are  long  and  narrow  ; 
above  the  east  window  is  a  circular  opening.  Some  of  the  windows  are 
trefoiled,  and  have  a  Decorated  aspect,  one  is  einquefoiled,  and  one  has 
the  dogtooth  ornament  in  its  drip.  The  porch  is  Perpendicular.  Tlio 
font  he^  a  good  octangular  bowl,  witli  a  Xorman  arcade  in  relief  on  t^ch 
face,  and  a  conical  stem  and  base.  There  are  some  good  o]^)cu  scats, 
and  upon  some  are  carved  the  aims  of  Hildcsley,  or  Uslcy,  "  two  bars, 
in  chief  three  roundels,"  derived  probably  from  those  of  Hungorford. 

WbbtIulet,  Berks. — A  small  dilapidated  church,  with  a  wooden  boll 
gable.  The  nave  ia  Perpendicular,  with  a  north  porch  of  brick.  The 
chancel  aeema  Perpendicular,  but  is  much  obscured, 

Ipbden,  Oxon. — Tower,  nave,  nort.h  aisle,  chancel,  and  south  porch. 
The  tower  is  a  low  timber  belfry,  of  late  date,  raised  on  posts  within  the 
north-weat  angle  of  the  nave.  The  nave,  on  the  north  side,  is  late 
Norman,  with  a  narrow  obtusely  pointed  window  in  a  flat  segmental  recess 
quite  plain.  The  two  arches  into  the  aiale  are  good  examples  of 
tomsition  from  early  English  to  Decorated.  South  door  Norman  with 
Decorated  additions.  South  windows  late  Perpendicular,  probably  in- 
serted when  the  south  aisle  was  destroyed.  The  north  aisle  has  a  Norman 
west  end  and  loop  ;  the  east  end,  with  the  roof,  is  Perpendicular.  The 
chancel  ia  a  well  marked  oxiunple  of  early  English,  early  in  the 
style.  South  door  Norman.  Side  windows  and  arcb  into  nave  are 
early  English,  with  e^bafts  of  Purheck  marble,  pointed  arehca,  Norman 
capitals,  and  rcsliiiH  upon  a  Norman  string.  The  cast  window  is  a 
Perpendicular  insertion.  Font  cylindrical,  Norman,  very  plain.  There 
remain  in  the  chancel  a  few  glased  tilea  and  a  couple  of  brasses.     On 
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one  of  the  tllos  ia  an  eagle  displayed,  and  the  corbel  of  one  of  tho  south 
Forpeadicular  windov  bears,  what  appears  to  bo  Ermine,  two  bars, 
impaling  a  bend. 

KKVNaaAN,  SoMERaBT. — A  laige,  handsome,  church,  in  bad  repair. 
Tower,  nave,  aialoe,  chancel,  and  south  porch.  Tower  late  Perpendicular 
of  large  size.  Dctaib  inelegant,  bat  general  proportions  good.  It  ia 
constructed  of  Bath  Bt«ne  with  occasional  courses  of  lias,  and  the  latter 
have  decayed.  The  tuwer  has  slightly  settled  from  its  foundation.  Iforth 
aisle  Perpendicular.  South  aisle  Decorated,  with  a  ball  flower  moulding 
beneath  tho  parapet.  Roth  aisles  are  well  executed  and  correspond, 
Octagonal  turrets  rise  at  the  north-we«t  angle  of  the  one,  and  the  south- 
west angle  of  the  other.  The  chancel  is  early  English,  with  varioiia 
Perpendicular  additions.  The  Bridges  family,  ancestors  of  tho  Dukes 
of  Chandos,  lie  in  the  clianceL 

KiNOSTON  LiSLB,  Bbrks. — A  chapel,  with  a  nave,  the  north  doorway 
of  which  is  late  Momian  with  on  original  valve  and  some  good  iron 
work.  The  chancel  is  chiefly  Decorated,  with  some  traces  of  Noiraan 
work.  The  nortli  porch  is  modem.  The  font  is  conical  Nonnan, 
without  steps  or  base.  In  a  window  in  modem  glass  are  the  arms  of  the 
Lord  Lisla 

Lanolky  Bubrbll,  Wilts. — A  fine  church,  with  an  c.irly  Decorated 
tower,  and  a  parapet  with  the  wall-flower  moulding.  In  tlie  lower  story, 
which  is  open  to  the  nave,  arc  some  singular  recesses.  The  nave,  north 
aisle,  south  transept,  and  chancel  are  chiefly  early  Decorated,  with 
occasional  traces  of  early  English  and  some  good  triple  lancet  windows 
with  trefoil  heads.  There  are  two  good  eedilia  ond  a  piscina,  with  an 
excellent  hagioscope,  in  form  a  spheral  triangle,  six-foiled.  Tho  south 
porch  is  good  Perpendicidar,  with  vaults,  a  good  roof,  nn  Eastern  8too]>, 
and  an  upper  chamber.  Outside  is  a  good  dos-d'Sne  coflin  lid  with  two 
busts  carved  upon  it,  each  beneath  a  trefoilod  early  Decorated  canopy 
and  near  the  breasts  are  vine  leaves.  There  is  a  similar,  but  less  ornate 
lid  in  Steventon  Ghnichyard. 

Letcombe  Rsais,  Bbrk& — The  lower  stage  of  the  lowor  is  in  substance 
Nonuan  ;  the  upper  Perpendicular,  The  nave  is  chiefly  either  Decorated 
or  Perpendicular.  The  arrangement  of  the  mouldings  of  the  two  doors 
is  peculiar,  not  being  as  usuid,  parallel.  Something  like  this  is  the  case 
in  the  west  door  of  Davenham,  Cheshire.  Outside  the  north  door,  on 
the  east  side,  is  a  stoop.  The  chancel  is  chiefly  Perpendicular,  with  a 
Decorated  south  door.  There  is  a  piscina  with  a  credence.  The  south 
porch  is  modem.  The  font  is  Nomiun,  cylindrical,  with  a  fluted 
moulding. 

East  Lockinqe,  Berks. — Nave,  chiefly  Perpendicular  with  traces  of 
Decorated  work,  and  a  good  Korman  south  door.  The  chancel  arch  is 
good  Decorated,  resembling  that  into  the  south  transept  at  Wantage, 
A  north  window  of  the  chancel  is  flat-topped  Docoroted,  and  a  second, 
flat-topped  and  cinque-foiled,  is  Perpendicular.  The  two  arches  into  the 
south  chapel  are  probably  Decorated.  There  are  two  good  stalls  or 
recesses,  one  on  the  eastern  face  of  each  pier.  The  old  cylindrical  font 
is  in  the  churchyard,  displaced  by  a  niodtm  font  in  the  Norman  style. 
This  chancel  is  in  excellent  repair  and  well  kept.  Tho  arms  of 
Fitzwarinc,  '  quarterly  per  fees  indented  '  remain  in  glass  in  a  window. 

Lyfobu,  Berks. — Have,  eariy  Decorated,  with  four  upper  windows  of 
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later  date.  It  (ytrries  a  woodmi  belfry.  The  cbancel  is  of  the  date  of  the 
nave.  The  east  window  is  a  lancet,  cut  down.  North  and  south 
windows  the  same,  but  perfect.  There  is  ti  locker,  and  n  piscina  with  a 
credence.  There  are  two  windows  placed  very  peculiarly,  on  opposite 
Bides,  near  the  western  cud  of  the  wall.  Font  octagonal.  Good  open 
sittings.     A  southern  rood  stair. 

IIapiadubhau,  Oxojt. — Mainly  Perpendicular  with  brick  additions. 
The  font  a  heavy  rude  Norman  cylinder  with  the  cable  moulding.  A 
fine  Blount  altar  tomb  in  the  south  aisle. 

Sooth  Marbtok,  Bsrks. — A  small  and  ill-kept  church.  Tower  Per- 
pendicular. Korth  door  of  nave  early  Norman-,  round-headed,  with  a 
solid  tympanum  surrounded  by  a  band  of  bead- moulding.  South  door 
plain  Norman,  with  a  singular  bead  under  the  impost  Chancel,  early 
English,  and  has  a  piscina  with  shelf.  South  porch  Perpendicular. 
Font  probably  Norman  ;  a  cone  with  a  small~  base-moulding  and  a.  bead 
round  the  upper  edge. 

MiLTOH,  Berks. — Tower  Decorated,  with  later  addition,  and  an 
excellent  original  west  window.  Date  of  nave  doubtful.  Two  south 
windows  flat-topped  Perpendicular,  North  aisle  modem.  Chancel 
late  Perpendicular,     South  porch  seems  Decorated. 

North  Moheton,  BsitKa. — A  large  church  with  many  points  of 
interest  Tower  Perpendicular,  but  the  window  has  a  Decorated  drip, 
and  the  arch  into  the  nave  is  probably  of  that  date.  The  tower  battlement 
is  effective.  Nave  Decorated ;  the  windows  excellent,  as  is  the  door. 
The  arches  into  the  aisle  and  chance!  liave  Decorated  drips,  but  may  be 
point«d  Norman.  South  aisle  Decorated,  with  a  good  door.  Chancel 
early  Decorated.  East  window  resembles  Basildon  and  Warborough,  and 
is  a  good  example  of  early  Docoral«d  tracery.  The  nortli  windoivs  and 
one  to  the  south  are  either  wholly  Decorated,  or  Perpendicular  insertions 
into  Decorated  frames.  The  arches  into  the  south  chapel  are  early 
English,  South  chapel  excellent  early  Decorated,  but  later  than  the 
chuicel.  East  window  full  of  geometrical  tracery,  with  some  good 
stained  glass ;  and  there  is  a  smaller  window  and  a  door  of  the  same 
date.  The  salient  angle  of  the  recess  of  this  latter  window  contains  a 
singularly  beautiful  piscina.  Between  this  chapel  and  the  aisle  is  a 
curious  early  English  arch,  with  a  bracket  carved  with  rich  foliage.  The 
font  is  loi^e,  cylindrical,  and  probably  Norman.  This  church  is  a  good 
study  for  the  transition  from  the  early  English  into  the  Decorated  style. 

MotiiiiFotiD,  Bbrkb.— A  bell  gable  of  wood  upon  an  early  English  wall, 
and  a  plaiu  neat  lancet  window  with  a  peculiar  fluted  moulding,  with 
trefoiled  heads.  North  door  of  nave  Norman  ;  south  door  nave  Decorated. 
North  aisle  a  small  rude  addition,  probably  Decorated.  Chancel  early 
Docorated.  Font  a  rude  octagonal  bowl,  resting  on  two  stops,  early 
English  or  Decorated. 

Nettlbhsd,  Oxon. — A  misumblc  structure,  ill  kept,  and  in  bad  repair. 
Lower  stage  of  tower  early  English  ;  upper  modem  brick.  Nave  has  a 
Decorated  north  window.  Date  of  chancel  not  apparent  Font  a  plain 
Norma n  cylinder. 

Newingto.v,  Oxon, — A  large  hnnd»)me  church,  in  good  reimir  and 
cleanly  kept.  Tower,  nave,  north  transept,  and  chancel.  Towei  good 
Itecoratcd,  with  bold  western  battrosseji  ;  up])er  story  and  spire  are 
plain.     Nave,  north  door,  round-headed,  with  Norman  shaft  and  caps. 
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but  early  English  mouldinge.  South  door  has  a  plain  round-headed  arch, 
with  R  rich  drip.  Four  of  the  south  windows  aro  Decorated.  Korth 
transept  Decorated,  chanc«l  excellmt  Decorated ;  cast  window  soenis  a 
Perpendicular  insertion.  On  south  side  a  beautiful  Decorated  cinqne- 
foiled  recess  for  a  tomb,  with  very  rirh  mouldings.  At  north-wcet  angle 
of  chancel  arc  traces  of  early  English  work. 

Nkwnham  ItluRRBN,  OxoN. — A  sniall,  mean  looking,  but  very  curious 
old  church.  Tower  a  mere  wooden  belfry,  rising  on  posts  out  of  the  nave. 
Xorth  door  and  wall,  and  probably  the  west  wall  of  the  chuT«b,  with  the 
greater  part  of  the  chancel,  plain  early  Nommn.  The  present  east  end  of 
cliancel  and  part  of  adjacent  walls  seem  either  late  Xomian  or  early 
Ei^lish.  Two  of  the  chancel  windows  take  the  place  of  the  old  Ifonnsn 
Close.  South  aisle  Decorated.  A  curious  tunnel-shaped  hagioecojw  in 
the  south  pier  of  the  chancel  arch,  passing  from  the  chancel  to  the  south 
aisle.  Probably  of  Norman  date  ;  if  so,  unusual.  The  font  probably 
Norman. 

Nuffield,  Oxoh. — Though  small  and  mutilated,  this  is  a  curious 
church.  The  tower  stands  at  the  west  end  of  the  north  aisle.  The  lower 
story  is  early  English,  and  it  has  a  wooden  belfry.  The  nave  has  a  good 
but  whitewashed  roof,  and  there  are  some  glazed  tiles.  South  door 
blocked  up.  Some  of  the  arches  into  the  noiWi  aisle  are  early  English. 
The  chancel  is  Decorated,  but  its  windows  incline  to  the  Perpendicular 
stylo.  The  font  is  Norman  and  slightly  conical  Round  its  margin  is  na 
inscription  rather  obscured  by  whitewash,  but  of  which  the  following  may 
ho  made  out : — 

"  Sacro  lotum  vel  munda  ....  grato  tu  .  .  .  .  vene  sag  mnno 
plenale  ....  nte," 

Oare,  Berks. — A  small  and  poor  edifice.  The  tower  currying  a  small 
spire  rises  out  of  the  nava  It  is  of  brick,  modern  aiul  ugly.  South  and 
west  doors  of  nave  are  late  Perpendicular,  as  is  the  chancel.  Font  a  rude 
cylinder,  probably  Norman. 

Panobournb,  Berks. — Tower  of  brick,  and  the  whole  chnrch  has  been 
restored  by  churchwardens  in  wretched  taste.  It  has  a  tower,  nave,  norUi 
aisle,  chancel,  and  south  porch. 

RoTHERFiELD  Greyb,  Oxon. — A  small  church,  with  a  low  timber 
belfry.  Parts  of  the  nave  and  the  font  are  early  English  ;  in  a  north 
chapel,  date  1605,  is  a  sumptuous  altar  tomb  to  one  of  the  Knollys 
family.  In  the  aisle  is  a  fine  brass  to  the  last  Lord  Grey  of  Rother- 
field,  in  full  armour,  and  beneath  a  canopy. 

RoTBBBFiBLD  pEPFARD,  OxoN. — A  poor  and  Small  church.  The 
arch  with  the  chancel  and  the  font  are  either  late  Norman  or  eariy 
English. 

Satwkll,  Berks, — A  thickly  white-waslied  Norman  chapel,  perfectly 
plain  and  very  small,  with  some  Perpendicular  additions  and  a  modem 
font. 

Shiijjkgfobd,  Berks. — An  early  English  tower  and  spire.  The 
tower  is  slightly  pyramidal  in  outline,  and  some  curious  lancet  windows 
of  great  length.  The  nave  has  a  Norman  north  door,  with  a  good  beak 
head  moulding,  but  the  rest  of  that  side  is  late  Perpendicular.  South 
duor  late  Xornian  with  a  chevron  and  toothcil  moulding.  Chancel  aich 
also  late  Xoiinun.  The  strueture  generally  is  Decorated.  In  the  tliurch 
in    the  scuth-wesl   is  a  low  window.     Ou    the  uorth  a  Perpendicular 
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window  irith  a  panelled  recesa.  There  is  a  locker  and  a  double  piscina, 
Shritewrau,  Bbhkb. — A  spacious,  com ni odious,  well-kept,  but  by  no 
meaiii)  hnndaomc  church.  The  tower,  central,  is  ojien  below  but  not 
vnulted.  It  rests  ou  four  massive  I'orpyndicular  piers.  The  iipjior  part, 
also  Perpendicular,  presents  nothing  remnrkablc.  It  is  battlcmented 
and  the  belfry  is  the  first  story.  The  nave  and  chancel  open  into  tlieir 
aisles  by  a  range  of  round-headed  urebeB,  springing  from  conical  columns, 
with  large  disproportioned  capitals.  The  gener^  effect  of  this  debased 
Roman  style  is  bad.  The  roof  is  of  the  same  date  but  in  a  rather  better 
style.  The  aisles  seem  the  length  of  both  nave  and  chancel.  They  are 
spacious  and  lofty,  and  lighted  by  numerous  flat-topped,  debased, 
Perpendicular  windows.  The  roofs  are  pretty  good.  There  is  a  west 
porch  of  the  date  of  the  aisles,  but  in  better  stylo.  The  body  of  the 
church  is  handsomely  paved  and  well  kept.  Tho  font  la  either  Norman 
or  Decorated,  probably  the  latter.  It  has  a  large  octagonal  bowl  of 
Purbeck  marble,  with  the  round  headed  arches  in  low  relief,  and  quite 
plain,  upon  eiicb  face.  The  stem  is  cylindrical,  and  rests  on  three 
octangular  steps,  of  which  the  upper  is  Furbeck.  The  stem  is  too  slight, 
and  has  been  strengthened  by  a  number  of  wooden  shafts  placed  round 
iL  They  are  of  the  date  of  the  modem  church,  but  do  not  seem  to  have 
replaced  older  ones.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  be  well  to  remove  them  and 
strengthen  the  stem  by  a  stout  iron  tube  lined  with  copper.  In  tho 
churchyard,  east  of  the  church,  is  a  stone  efBgy,  much  defaced,  with 
hair  curling  over  the  ears,  and  the  head  upon  a  lozenge-shaped  cushion. 
The  dress  seems  ecclesiaatical. 

SpARsnoLT,  Berks. — A  very  curious  church,  ill  kept,  and  but  little 
known.  It  is  com^wsed  of  a  tower,  nave,  transepts,  and  chanceL  Tower 
Decorated,  and  has  a  low  spire  of  wood,  covered  with  ahingles.  The 
nave  has  an  excellent  late  Noiman  door.  The  corbels  of  its  drip  are 
peculiar.  They  resemble  the  head  of  a  pick  or  pike,  and  look  down- 
wards. There  are  a  few  other  examples  in  this  district.  Tho  iron 
work  seems  original.  The  south  door  is  blocked  up.  Its  general  design 
is  similar,  tho  details  aro  diflerent.  Tho  lower  walls  and  the  string  ore  of 
the  date  of  the  doors  ;  the  windows  are  chiefly  Decorated.  The  roof  is 
excellent  late  Decorated  with  tracery  in  the  spandriUs  of  the  principals ) 
tlial  next  its  east  end  has  traces  of  some  original  painting,  The  arches 
into  the  chancel  and  transepts  are  probably  Decorated.  The  north  tran- 
sept has  been  pulled  down  and  its  arch  closed  and  pierced  for  a  Decorated 
window.  The  south  transept  is  early  Decora teil  with  excellent  windows, 
shewing  vesica  pisois  tracery,  both  trefoiled  and  qnatrefoiled,  with  a 
singularly  delicate  drip  stone.  There  is  a  good  piscinia  with  a  shelf. 
This  transept  seems  later  than  the  chancel,  Tlie  north  porch  is  modern. 
Tho  font  rude  Norman.  The  chancol  is  about  e<{ual  to  Cholsey  or 
Faringdou,  though  later  than  cither.  It  has  a  good  panelled  close  parapet. 
The  east  window  is  modern.  Three  Houtli  and  two  north  windows  are 
Decorated,  as  is  a  goofl  north  door  with  original  iron  work.  There  are 
three  level  scdilia  and  a  piscina.  Two  hagioscopes  connected  the  chancel 
with  the  transepts.  There  is  some  good  stained  glass  and  some  curious 
monuments.  On  the  south  side  of  the  chancel  is  a  Decomted  recess, 
with  on  elaborate  canopy  and  beneath  it  a  cross-le^ed  figure  in  chain 
mail,  with  two  angels  supporting  its  head.  The  figure  rests  on  an 
altar  tomb  carved  with  quarterfoils,  in  each  one  escutcheon.     There  is  a 
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trace  of  a  Btxoai  recess  on  this  aisle,  but  in  the  north  wall  is  also  a  recess 
but  unoccHpiwl,  probably  intended  for  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  On  the  sill 
of  the  coEt  window  ia  litid  temporarily  n  full  length  efligy,  lege  straig^it, 
in  plate  amiour.  Tho  feet  rest  on  a  lion,  and  the  head  la  enclosed  in  a 
steel  cap,  resting  on  a  tilting  hchnet,  with  a  coronet  and  plume  by  way 
of  crest  The  figure  is  of  wood,  probably  sycoamoro  and  is  hollow. 
Judging  from  the  care  bestowed  upon  it  it  is  not  unlikely  to  be  converted 
into  firewood.  In  another  window  lies  a  wooden  eagle,  part  of  the  old 
reading  deek.  At  the  south  end  of  the  transept  are  two  effigies  in 
recesses  with  rich  canopies,  the  cusps  of  the  foil  terminating  in  heads. 
Both  fignres  are  female,  of  wood  and  hollow,  and  their  heads  are 
supported  by  full  length  angels.  At  the  feet  of  one  are  two  dogs 
regardant,  at  the  other  a  lion.  Their  altars  are  plain.  Both  fignres 
appears  to  bare  been  painted. 

Stan FORE^iN-THB-V ALB,  Berks. — A  tower,  nave,  north  aisle,  porches, 
and  chancel.  Thetwolowerstylesof  the  tower  are  enriy  Decorated.  There 
is  an  original  loop  with  a  corbel  head  over  the  drip.  The  upper  stage  is 
perpendicular.  The  nave  has  three  drop  arches  into  the  aisle,  and  one 
into  the  chancel,  either  Decorated  or  Perpendicular.  The  northern 
clerestory,  one  of  the  south  windows,  and  the  loof  are  Perpendicular. 
Three  south  windows  are  Peqiendicnlar,  one  being  flat-topped,  also 
one  window  is  modem.  The  north  aisle  has  a  late  early  English  west 
window,  triple  lancet,  trefoiled.  The  two  north  windows  ate  flat-topped, 
Decorated.  There  is  a  Perpendicular  door  to  the  rood  stair,  and  a 
hagioscope.  The  north  door  seems  Decorated.  The  south  porch  la  lat« 
Perpendicular.  There  is  a  vestry  taken  out  of  the  aisla  The  chancel 
is  excellent  early  Decorated.  The  north  door  lancet  and  good.  One 
north  and  two  south  windnws  Imve  vesica  piscis  tracery.  The  roof  b 
original  and  good.  There  is  a  north  locker,  double,  and  a  piscina  with  a 
shelf.  This  is  within  a  sort  of  shrine,  with  a  locker  above,  probably 
for  a  relic    The  font  is  old,  but  is  cased  in  modem  wood. 

Stanfohd  DiSKLBY,  Bbrkb. — A  low  and  poor  tower  of  which  the  north 
and  south  faces  secin  early  English,  the  rest  Perpendicular.  The  nave 
is  old,  but  small  and  damp.  Two  arches  opening  into  the  north  aisle 
are  round-headed,  small,  and  heavy  Normnu.  The  rest,  with  the  chancel 
arch,  are  pointed  Norman.  The  north  aisle  has  a  Komian  east-end  and 
window,  an  early  English  west-end  added  window,  and  a  Perpendicular 
north  aisle  and  roof.  The  south  aisle  is  early  English,  with  a  good  door, 
the  arch  of  which  is  broken  by  a  boss,  so  as  to  resemble  a  rudimentary 
double  door-way.  At  tlie  oaatend  of  the  aisle  is  a  circular  light.  The 
chancel  and  porch  are  modem.  The  font  plain,  conical  Norman.  There 
are  three  Crosses. 

Stbvbnton,  Berks. — A  large  church,  with  a  tower,  nave,  south  aisle, 
chancel  and  south  chapel.  The  tower  stands  at  the  south-west  angle,  and 
opens  upon  both  aisle  and  nave.  The  style  is  early  and  somewhat 
formal  Decorated.  The  arches  resemble  those  at  Wantage  and  oast 
Locking.  The  nave  is  Decorated,  but  much  mutilated.  The  chancel 
has  a  good  Perpendicular  east  window  with  embattled  transom  and  some 
original  iron  stanchions.  Tliere  arc  two  eedilia  and  a  piscina,  and  a  small 
south  door  with  an  internal  label  Tlie  Kouth  aisle  is  excellent  Decorated. 
The  south  chapel  opens  from  both  chancel  and  aisle.  The  font  is 
Perpendicular  and  good.     Some  glazed  tiles  and  a  few  brasses. 
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NoBTH  SiOKB,  Oxos. — TowOT,  nave,  nortli  porch,  chancel.  Tower 
roboilt  in  modom  times  from  the  lower  stage.  The  base  soems  early 
Decoratod.  Nave  early  Decorated,  with  some  oxcellent  wiudows  and 
good  north  and  eouth  doors.  Chancel  early  Eogliah,  very  early  in  the 
stylo,  and  including  the  urch  from  tlio  nave.  There  are  shafts  of 
Purbeck  marble,  a  material  used  also  for  the  abacus  of  the  cap8.  The 
mouldings  generally  are  very  rich  and  effective.  The  aouth-eaat  window 
is  a  low  one.  The  north  door- reaemhles  Englefield.  This  chancel  has 
recently  been  taken  down  and  carefully  restored  from  the  original 
pattern,  and  mostly  with  the  original  materials,  greatly  to  the  credit  of 
the  Rev.  R  Twopenny,  the  incumbent,  and  the  Fellows  of  SL  John's 
GolL,  Camb.,  the  patrons.  The  font,  well  suited  for  imitation,  soems 
early  Decomted.  There  is  a  brass  to  a  canon  of  Windsor,  with  Si 
George's  cross  upon  hia  cloak. 

SoHTH  Stoke,  Oxotf. — Tower  Perpendicular.  Nave  and  aisles  early 
Decorated,  save  the  eastern  end  of  the  latter,  which  aro  early  English, 
The  aisles  are  remarkably  narrow.  In  the  south  aisle  is  a  flat-topped 
Decorated  window.  The  south  door  is  good,  Tliere  are  some  Perpen 
dicular  insertions.  Gliancel  seems  early  English  with  Decoratod 
additions.  Arch  from  nave  early  English,  verging  on  Decorated.  On 
north  side  a  lancet,  looking  late  Normaa  On  south  a  very  early 
Decorated  window.  South  porch  modern.  Font  seems  Decorated.  In 
each  aisle  is  a  good  Decorated  niche.  The  stone  stair  remains  on  the 
south  side.  There  are  a  few  glazed  tiles  and  some  late  Perpendicular 
carved  woodwork. 

Sthatfibld  Mortimbb,  HAum-— a  fine  church,  but  with  a  brick  tower. 
Nave,  south  aisle,  and  chancel  are  good  Perpendicular.  There  arc  two 
sepulchral  brasses. 

Stuattok  St.  Mabgahet's,  Berks. — A  mean  looking  but  very  curious 
church.  Tower,  nave,  aisles,  south  porch,  chancel.  Tower  Perpendicular 
and  much  decayed  ;  nave  good.  On  each  side  four  arches,  drop,  with 
cylindrical  piers  and  caps,  with  bands  of  dog  tooth  ornaments,  as  at 
Wantage.  The  north  aisle  is  early  Decorated,  with  good  window  tracery. 
In  the  north  wall  a  rudo  hut  curious  recess,  with  a  soptfoiled  ogee  canopy, 
with  brackets,  a  finial,  and  above  all,  a  head  corbel  carrying  a  pinnacle. 
There  are  also  two  lateral  pinnacles.  The  principal  arch  moulding  carries 
a  part  of  the  toothed  ornament  placed  at  long  intervals.  This  is  a 
remarkable  exomple  of  the  combination  of  tho  toothed  ornament  with 
decided  Decorated  mouldings.  The  south  aisle  resembles  the  north.  It 
has  a  plain  Norman  door,  and  ^me  singular  windows.  The  south  porch 
is  late  Perpendicular.     The  font  a  rude  mtogon,  with  a.  quaterfoil  on  each 

SuLRAHPBTBD  Banistbr,  Bbrks. — A  modern  church  in  bod  taste,  on 
the  lines  of  the  old  one.  The  font  moy  be  Decorated,  but  is  plastered. 
There  is  an  early  grave-stone  with  a  mutilated  marginal  inscription. 

(Ta  be  conlinved.) 
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Comtnunioated  by   Mr.   J.   C.   L.  STABLSCHMIDT. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  the  grouuil  on  the  north  sJilo  of  Thro;;- 
morton  Street,  \\\>an  which  the  Ilall  of  the  Draiiers'  Company  stands, 
wfis  acquired  by  that  Guild  by  purchase  from  the  Crown  in  or  about 
1544,  ajid  that  it  had  been  previously  the  property  of  Thomw  Cromwell, 
Earl  of  Essex,  on  whoso  attainder  it  had  of  course  csthcutcd  to  the  Kiu^;. 

Stowc's  graphic  description  of  the  Vicat-Goncral's  high-handed  pro- 
ceedings, enlarging  his  borders  at  his  neighbours'  expense,  is  also  well 
known. 

But  the  manner  in  which  the  land  became  Cromwell's  property  has,  I 
think,  nover  come  to  light.  I  have  some  recollection  of  seeing  it  stated, 
where  I  cannot  now  say,  that  it  had  been  probably  part  of  the  possessions 
of  the  Austin  Friars  granted  to  Cromwell  after  the  suppression. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  It  was  acquired  by  purchase,  and  the 
documents  relating  to  the  transaction  arc  all  cntotlcd  in  the  Court  of 
Hustings  at  Guildhall.  They  nro  three  in  number.  1st.  The  contract 
for  sale,  which  is  here  printed.  2nd.  The  actuid  conveyance.  3rd.  Power 
of  Attorney  to  give  seisin. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  far  the  transaction  was  n  bonft 
fide  one,  i.e.,  whether  the  purchase  money,  £200,  was  the  fair  value  of 
the  proi^erty  conveyed,  or  whether  the  prior  and  convent  judged  it  wise 
to  propitiate  by  a  sale  under  market  prica     To  my  mind  it  seems  likely. 

TJie  plan  or  "  platt,"  as  it  is  called  in  the  deed,  is  the  earliest  I  have 
seen 
I'lit  Unit  in  llusteng  Londoii  die  Lime  px  anto  ifestuni  sancti  Dunstani 

Archiupi  Anno  Hegni  Regis  llenrici  Octavi  vicesimo  sexto. 

^hia  Indenture  made  the  xiij""  day  of  Maye  in  the  xxvj"'yere  of 
the  Keigne  of  or  sov'aigne  lorde  kinge  Henry  the  viij""  Betwene  Thomas 
Uruniwell  esijuicr  Secretary  to  or  said  sov'aigne  lorde  on  the  one  ptie  And 
Ueorge  Kroun  pvyncyall  of  the  onlcr  of  the  ffrecra  Angustynos  w'  in  the 
rcalnie  of  Englonde  &  prio^  of  the  house  of  ftrecrs  heremittf  of  the  order 
of  sainto  Augustyne  w*  in  tho  Citie  of  Londoii  &  the  ffrecrs  &  Covent  of 
the  same  house  on  the  other  ptie  '\Vitnessetli  that  the  said  prior  ffrecrs  & 
Covent  by  thcirc  bole  &  mutual}  assent  i^  couaent  of  tho  bole  Chapter  for 
the  sofne  of  CC  li  of  goodo  Si  Inufnll  money  of  Englonde  vnto  the  said 
prill'  &  Covent  well  &  triily  eoalcnted  &  paide  by  tho  said  Tliomae 
Criimwell  tho  day  of  tliensealiug  of  tliise  Indentures  whorof  the  prio'  & 
Covent  knolago  thuym  selfes  truly  &  fully  to  be  satisfied  contented  & 
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paide  And  tlio  same  Thomas  Cruniwell  his  hoires  A  oxecuto''s  thorof  to 
be  clerely  discharged  &  acquitcd  by  this  j>Sciitf  have  bargayucd  &  soldo 
&  by  tliese  [Tscntf  clerely  bargayneth  A  selleth  to  the  said  Thonias 
Crmnwell  &  to  liis  heitee  for  ev'  all  those  thoire  Meaiiagea  Curtlages  & 
gardcyus  landes  &  tcntf  w'  thapp^tcii'iicf  as  they  ar  sett  lying  &  being 
in  the  pishe  of  saint  Peter  of  linulstrete  iu  the  Citie  of  London  adloyning 
to  the  saide  house  of  Augustync  ffteers  iv'  all  evidence  dedos  charters  & 
mynumentf  concerning  the  same  Whiche  mesuagf  Curtilugca  &  tentf 
lye  &  at  sett  togcder  in  bredyth  betwcne  the  house  or  tent  of  the  said 
prio'  &  ffreers  nowe  in  the  tenure  of  one  Eobt  Lys  and  the  way  lediug 
from  thausten  firoers  gate  aswell  to  the  churche  of  the  said  Austen 
ffreers  As  towanle  London  watt  on  the  caste  ptc  And  the  tentf 
bylding^  &  gaideyn  now  iu  the  teuure  of  Antony  Vyvald  on  the  west 
pte  Aud  conteynith  in  liredyth  at  the  south  end  l>etwono  the  said  tent 
of  Lya  &  the  said  byldingf  of  Vyvaldes  Cv  fote  And  at  the  north 
end  betwene  the  said  way  &  tlie  said  byldingf  &  gardcyns  of  Antony 
Vyvaldea  Cij  fote  And  also  lyeth  &  stretcheth  &  conteyneth  in  lenglit 
betwene  the  high  atreate  called  Bradatrete  on  the  south  pte  vuto  tlie  tent 
&  gardeyn  of  the  said  prio''  &  Covent  nowe  in  the'  of  Tlioiiias  Pawlott 
esquier  on  the  North  pte  As  it  ys  more  apparatly  dilated  in  a  platt 
indented  hercvnto  annexed.  To  have  &  to  hotdo  all  the  saiil  ^Icsuagf  or 
^urdeyns  Curtlages  dedea  charters  &  mynuraentf  &  all  other  the 
^taisses  w*  thapp''ten*ncf  to  the  said  Thomas  CtumwoU  &  to  his  lieirea 
to  the  only  vse  of  the  said  Thonias  Crumwcll  and  his  liwirea  furev'  And 
the  said  prio'  &  Covent  for  thoyfii  &  theirc  successo's  eoven'ntc  &  graunt 
to  &  w*  Uie  said  Thomas  Crumwell  his  hoires  &  esecuto''a  by  thijic  psentf 
that  they  the  said  p'o'  &  Covent  and  theite  successors  shall  onthisside  the 
feaate  of  the  Nativitie  of  sainte  John  Baptyst  next  coming  after  the  date 
herof  make  or  cause  to  be  made  to  the  said  Thomas  Cruinwell  &  to  his 
heires  or  to  such  psonea  As  the  said  Thomas  Crumwellshnllname&appoynt 
&  to  their  heires  to  the  only  vse  of  the  said  Thomas  Crumwell  &  of  his 
heires  and  assignes  forev'.  A  goode  suer  sufficient  laufuU  &  indefecyble 
estate  or  estates  in  fe  Byniple  of  &  in  all  the  said  Mesuagf  Curtilages 
gardeyna  ft  all  other  the  jitaissea  w*  their  app'tcn^ncf  be  yt  by  fyno 
feoffement  Eecov'o  Eelcase  w'  warrauntie  againate  all  men  or  otherwise 
at  the  costes  and  charges  in  the  lawo  of  the  said  Thomas  Crumwell  Ids 
heires  or  assignee  Discharged  of  all  former  bargaynes  and  sales  leases 
willes  former  titles  intereatC  &  rightf  statutes  irich*unt  &  of  the  staple 
Judgement^  Eecognisauncf  exeeucona  issues  ffynes  &  aificyamentf 
form  condicons  Reutf  ffees  Annuites  ft  of  the  Arreiages  of  the  same  & 
of  all  Oder  incombraunces  whatAoev*  Utey  be  the  chief  rentf  going  oute  of 
the  ^iaee  &  fromhensforth  to  be  due  to  the  chief  lorde  or  lordes  of  the 
fee  or  fees  of  the  plnieses  only  excepted.  To  have  &  to  holde  all  the 
said  mesuages  &  gardeyns  &  all  other  the  ^misses  w''  thapp'ten^cf  to 
the  said  Thomas  Cmmwell  &  to  his  heires  or  to  the  aaid  suche  psones  as 
the  said  Thomas  Cmmwell  ahall  name  &  appoynte  &  to  theire  heires  to 
thuse  of  the  said  Thomas  Cmmwell  &  of  his  heires  foiev'  And  also  the 
said  prio'  &  Covent  for  Ihcyin  aud  theire  succosso''s  ooven"nte  &  grnunte 
to  &  w'  the  said  Thomas  Crumwell  his  heires  &  executo's  that  they  the 
said  prio''  &  Covent  and  theire  successo''s  shall  onthisside  the  said  feaste 
of  the  Kativite  of  sainte  John  Baptist  deliv'  or  cause  to  be  deliv'ed  to  the 
'  "  Tenure  "  on-  Ued. 
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snid  Thomas  Cnimwell  or  to  hia  heiros  or  assignee  all  suche  evidence 
dcdes  chartera  writing^  escript^  &  mynnmentf  as  the  said  prior  & 
Covent  ot  any  of  tbevin  or  any  other  caone  or  jpsones  to  theire  vse  or 
knolago  &  by  theire  deliv'e  nowe  have  in  hie  or  thdre  keping  concerning 
the  j>Wases  the  whiche  the  said  prior  St  Covent  or  any  of  theyin  may 
reasonably  come  by  And  furder  more  the  said  priors  frcers  &  Covent 
coven*nte  &  g*unte  by  thisc  Sbent^  for  theyin  &  theire  successors  to  & 
w'  the  said  'Dioniaa  Cnimwell  hia  heires  &  executors,  tlmt  they  the  said 
prior  freere  and  Covent  nor  theire  eucccsso's  nor  any  other  psone  or 
j'sones  for  theyin  oi  in  theire  name  by  theire  InMtncon  ^urem'  or 
assent  shall  fromhensforth  dos  or  suffer  to  be  done  any  thing  or  thingf 
Acte  or  Actf  whiche  may  or  shall  distuibe  vex  intiutct  or  trobte  the 
aaid  Thomas  Crumwell  his  heires  or  assignes  or  any  other  j>30Qe  or 

Enes  having  clayming  or  ©tending  vnto  the  said  Mesn.ige^  &  other  the 
isses  or  any  jicell  thereof  to  thuao  of  the  said  Thomas  Crumwell  &  of 
heii-es  and  asdgnos,  but  that  the  said  prior  freers  &  Covent  &  theire 
successo''3  At  all  tymes  hereaft'  when  the  said  prior  or  his  succcsso's 
priors  of  the  said  house  ahalho  thervnto  required  by  the  aaid  Thomas 
Crumwell  hie  heiies  or  assignes  shall  knolage  ft  cause  to  do  suffer  to  bo 
done  sufired  &  knolaged  all  &  ev'y  suche  thing  ft  thingf  Acte  ft  Act«3  As 
shalbe  ferther  devised  by  the  lemed  conusell  of  the  aaid  Thomas  Cnim- 
well hie  heiree  ft  asaignea  for  ther  assuraunce  and  sure  makingo  of  &  iu 
the  fimisaes  &  ev'y  jjcell  thereof  to  theyin  &  to  theire  hcirca  forev'  more 
DisiSiarged  in  manor  &  fo'me  as  ys  aforsaid  To  all  whiche  coven'iitf 
g*ant«s  &  agremtf  afore  rehersed  &  on  the  behalf  of  the  said  prior  & 
freers  and  Covent  and  theire  successo's  to  be  well  and  truly  done  ^fo''med 
and  fulfilled  the  said  prio'  freere  &  Covent  byndcth  theym  selfea  &  tlieirc 
auceeeso'e  by  thise  Ssentf  to  the  said  Thomas  Crumwell  &  his  cxccuto''3 
iu  the  soiiie  of  M'  fi  sterling 

JInto  VSiitat99t  wheiof  to  the  one  ittc  of  this  Indenture  remayning 
to  &  w*  the  said  prior  freers  &  Covent,  Qie  said  Thomas  Crumwell  hath 
setto  his  seale  &  subscribed  his  name  And  to  the  other  nte  ot  the 
some  Indenture  remaynit^  to  ft  w*  the  said  Thomas  Cromwul  the  said 
prior  freers  ft  Covent  have  aswell  setto  theire  coen  seale.  As  also  have 
ev'y  of  the  same  freers  eubaciibed  his  name.  Dated  in  their  chapt'  house 
the  day  &  yere  abovesaid. 

Eecognit  fuit  hoc  scriplii  Indentat  decimo  octavo  die 
Maij  Anno  r^ni  Begis  Henrici  octavi  vicesimo  sexto 
£  infranCiat'  Geoigiii  Brouii  ^vincialem  coram  Jolie 
Cbaiupneys  dvi^  London  Aldro  ot  Jote  Baker  eiusdem 
Civif  recordator. 
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^pcocErOmgs  at  fUtttinss  at  ttie  Bo^al  ^ctlfacoUiattal 
Institute. 

April  21,  1887. 
The  Rev,  Pretentor  Vesablbs  in  tho  Chair. 

Mr,  W.  Thompson  Watkin  communicated  a  paper  on  "  Roman  In- 
scriptions fonntl  in  Britain  in  1886,"  This  is  ^^r.  Watkin's  eleventh 
annual  list  and  Ins  fourteenth  supplement  to  the  Corpus  Inscriptinura 
Latinarum.     This  paper  is  printed  at  p,  117. 

Mr.  J.  Pauk  Haruison  read  a  paper  on  the  discoveries  of  pro-Korman 
Churches  of  unuauftl  interest  which  have  been  made  during  tho  laat  few 
years  under  circumstances  tendii^  to  show  titat  numerous  stone  edilices 
of  an  early  date  exist  in  different  parts  of  the  country  without  any 
outwaitl  marks  or  suspicion  of  their  age.  He  adduced  as  instances 
Deerhurat  Church,  converted  several  centuries  ago  into  a  manorial  fariii- 
houso ;  Minster  in  Shcppcy ;  and  Ivcr  in  Bucks  where  the  residences 
of  the  early  work  were  entirely  concealed  under  the  ploslflriug  of  tho 
walls.  Mr.  Harrison  pointed  out  the  great  importance  of  urging  the 
parochial  cleiyy,  as  well  as  lociJ  archaeologists  and  possessors  of 
manorial  buildings,  to  make  a  careful  examination  of  all  old  stone 
edifices  when  under  restoration  or  repair  in  their  neighbourhood. 
The  examples  already  known  show  that  the  so-called  Saxon  Style, 
presumably  an  imitation  in  stone  of  wooden  buildings,  which  is  common 
in  certain  ilistricts,  belongs  to  tlie  period  following  the  Edict  of  Canute, 
who  ordered  that  the  wooden  churches  burnt  by  hia  father  or  himself 
should  be  re-built  in  stone,  Mr.  Harrison  agreed  with  those  arcliieologists 
who  believed  that  an  linglish  Romanesque  style  prevailed  in  other  parts 
of  the  country,  and  that  it  was  founded  on  Roman  and  Romano-British 
architectural  remains.  Had  this  style  been  better  known  it  would  have 
been  impossible  for  the  date  of  such  a  building  as  that  at  Bradford-upon- 
Avon  to  have  remainctl  so  long  in  dispute. 

The  Chairman,  in  thanking  Mr.  Hanison  for  bringing  such  an  inter- 
e,'iting  subject  to  the  notice  of  the  Institute,  confirmed  what  he  had  said 
about  the  ilifToTOiit  styles  of  church  architecture  existing  before  Ihc 
Coiif|Urst,  Witli  reganl  Ut  the  Church  of  I'milfonl-uiKin-Avoii,  Mr. 
Veuables  regaiilud  it  as  a  most  valuable  examjile  of  a  small  churcli,  niiit 
bo  considered  it  as  undoubtedly  a  building  of  t])u  ninth  century  founded 
by  Aldbclm.  Mr.  Venablcs  su^^fusted  that  the  Institute  should  tabulate 
and  classify  all  the  Anglo-Saxon  remains  in  England. 
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Jlntiqnittts  aiib  SBocks  et  Jltt  Cxhibiteb. 

By  Mr.  Park  li^ituiaox. — A  series  of  iirinta  illustrating  his  pajier. 

^[r.  HarrisoiL  a]«]  laid  before  this  iiioetiii<;  a  celt  of  Cliinodo  Jnde  cut 
iato  facets,  and  saiil  to  have  bceu  Eoun.l  in  NiciiMgua.  Tliis  fact  appeared 
to  support  the  theory  that  coiitiuit  i^sistud  butsveeii  Cliiua  aud  Central 
America  probably  from  the  driftiu<,'  of  Junks  across  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
Mr.  Hilton,  who  exhibited  soiul'  specimens  of  jade  from  his  own  cabinet, 
said  tliat  any  new  facts  connected  with  the  .iiibjoct  were  interesting ; 
hitherto  no  jade  in  its  natural  state  had  been  found  in  America.  It  came 
from  China,  New  Zealand  and  Siberia. 

May  5,  1887. 
The  Eight  Hon.  Earl  Percy   F.S.-V.,  President,  in  tho  Chair. 

Mr.  W,  St.  Chad  Boscawbm  read  a  paper  on  "  Babylonian  San-God, 
a  Study  in  Comparative  Mythokyy." 

Tho  Eev.  Proi:entor  VENABLBa  communicated  the  following  Notes  on 
B  recent  discovery  in  Lincoln  : — 

"  In  the  course  of  the  formation  of  a  housc-sowet  on  the  premises  of 
Mr.  Edmonds  at  Staunton  House,  Lincoln,  situated  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  high  road,  a  short  distance  outeide  the  North  Gateway  of  tho 
Roman  City,  known  as  tho  '  Newport  Arch,'  last  Februaiy,  the  Roman 
road  was  cut  through,  and  a  very  fine  section  wan  developed.  For  a 
sketch  of  the  section,  as  well  as  for  a  sketch  plan  indicating  its  position 
in  reference  to  the  Roman  wall  and  gat«  together  with  the  arrangement 
of  the  city  generally,  I  am  indebt^  to  Mr.  AIlls,  tho  discoverer  and 
preserver  of  the  portioo  of  the  BasUica  in  the  north-western  quarter,  who 
was  employed  npon  the  work.'  From  the  section  it  will  be  seen  that  tho 
upper  and  under  sides  of  tho  road  are  curved,  the  rise  in  the  centre 
amounting  to  about  5  ft.  The  width  of  the  road  is  28ft.,  and  its 
thickness  4  ft.  3  in.  Ita  surface  was  about  2  ft.  3  in.  below  the  present 
groiintl  level.  Tlie  road  was  formed  of  a  concrete  of  about  tlio  thickness 
of  modem  granite  roads,  consisting  of  gravel  and  lime  run  together  into 
mass  resting  on  a  bed  of  clay. 

"  During  the  progress  of  tho  work  a  small  coin  of  ilohased  silver  was 
discovered,  of  the  Empress  Hereonia  Etrusctlla  the  wife  of  the  Emperor 
Dccius.  It  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  Empress  with  the 
l^enil  BEEt.  ETRVSCILLA  Ava.,  and  on  the  reverse  a  standing  hgJtc  of 
Victory  with  the  legend  viotoria  avo.  The  face  of  the  Empress  is 
very  well  preserved  and  the  features — certainly  of  no  great  lieauty — 
are  perfectly  distinct.  The  hair  is  arranged  in  a  somewhat  unusual 
fashion;  with  a  long  plait  at  the  top  of  the  head  reaching  from  a 
sniall  diadem  in  front  to  the  hack  of  the  neck.  Mr.  John  Evans, 
describes  the  hair  of  the  Empress  Galeria  Valeria,  the  daughter  ot 
Diocletian  aud  wife  of  Galerias,  on  a  coin  of  considerable  rarity  found 
at  liclgradu  some  years  ago,  as  being  arranged  in  the  same  '  peculiar 
manner.''  In  this  coin,  however,  the  ear  is  partially  concealed  hy  tho 
hair,  while  in  that  of  Herenuia,  it  is  entirely  hare. 

"  The  Empress  Horennia  Etruscilla  was  the  wife  of  tho  Emperor 
Trajanus  Decius,  who,  originally  a  Pannontan  soldier,  rose  to  high  com- 
mand, and  having  l>een  entrusted  by  the  Emijcror  Philip  tho  Arabian  with 

'  These  akeichea  wore  eibibiteil  at  the  meetiog. 

'  "  Mjimismatic  Cllroniole,"  voL  vi,  Third  Series,  p.  279.  /'"'   -.,.,.  I,. 
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tlio  task  of  quolling  the  mutiny  among  (lie  troope  in  Mcesia  after  the  revolt 
of  Uarinus  at  the  end  of  249  a.i>.,  was  by  them  raised  to  the  purplo, 
lUid  dofuatoil  Pliiliji  near  Verona.  Tlie  short  reign  of  Dccius,  lasting 
loss  tlian  two  years,  is  tliiefly  rcmarkiihlu  for  the  first  gener.il  iicreecutioii 
Ltgainst  the  Christians,  in  which  rabiiin  of  Rome,  Babylas  of  Antioch, 
Alexander  of  Jenisalcni,  and  other  lending  eccleeiastics  euffored 
martyrdom,  and  Cyprian,  Origen,  Gregory  ThaumatergUR,  and  others 
won  banished  and  otherwise  maltreated,  Dectus  himself  lost  his  life 
togetlier  with  his  eon  and  the  flower  of  his  army  in  an  engagement  with 
the  Goths  towards  the  close  of  251  a.d.,  being  entangled  and  cut  to  pieces 
in  a  morass  at  Abricium  on  the  Mcesian  frontier.  As  Herennia  Etniscilla 
was  nothing  more  than  an  officer's  wife,  except  for  the  brief  period  of 
her  husband's  reign  of  thirty  months,  it  is  not  surpriamg  that  nothing  is 
recorded  of  her.  She  is  only  known  to  us  from  her  coins,  and  from  a 
single  inscription  discovered  at  Cnrsooli.    Tliis  inscription  nins  bsrekniae. 

CVPRE8SBN1AB.   ETRUSCILLAK.    Ai'O.    COKJVOI.    D.X.    DKCI.  AVQ.  MATBL  AVOO. 

K.N.  BT  CASTROKVM  S.F.1J.     She  had  a  son  by  Decius,  called  after  her 
mother  Herennius  Etniscus,  who  perished  with  his  father." 
Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Sir.   Boscawen  and  to  Precentor 

Venablea 

Jtutiquitue  miJ  SBotlte  of  ^rt  (Sxhihitd). 

By  Mr.  Boscawbn. — Diagrams  in  illustration  of  his  paper. 

By  Precentor  Vbkabum.— Sketch  pliui  .lud  section  illustrating  hie 
Notes. 

The  Rev.  Gebvillr  J.  Cebstbr  exhibited  a  remarkable  seal,  which 
Professor  Sayce  pronounces  without  any  hesitation  to  be  a  monument  of 
Hittitc  workmanship,  found  near  Tursiis ;  and  a  unique  bronze  knife,  dis- 
covered amidst  the  ruins  of  Mcdinet^llabou  at  Thebes.  The  seal  is  made 
of  licuroatito  and  is  quadrangular  in  form,  and  bears  an  intaglio  engraving 
at  the  bottom  and  on  each  of  the  four  sides  above  it,  which  apparently 
tcprcaeiit  scenes  in  the  life  of  a  king.  The  bronze  knife  has  a  handle 
in  the  foi-m  of  Set,  the  nss-headed  Typhon  of  the  Egyptians,  The  figure, 
in  addition  to  ass's  eais  is  homed.  Professor  E.  Lnnzono,  of  Turin, 
regards,  it  as  being  one  of  the  knives  uEcd  to  make  the  lirst  incision  in 
the  dead  body  previous  to  the  process  of  embalming,  A  paper  on  the 
seal  by  Professor  Sayco  will  appear  in  a  sulisequent  Journal. 

Mr.  Chester  also  exhibited  a  large  collection  of  ancient  textile  fabrics 
discovered  at  Echmln,  in  Upper  Egypt.  Most  of  them,  from  the 
presence  of  the  Cross  and  other  Christian  emblems,  aro  doubtless  of 
the  Christian  epoch  and  Jiiany  are  fn^ments  of  ecclesiastical  vestments, 
perhaps  of  the  eighth  and  tenth  centnries,  but  others  may  be  of  earlier 
and  even  Roman  dlate.  Some  of  the  designs  are  of  singular  beauty  and 
intricacy,  and  the  original  colours  have  been  marvellously  preserved. 
Amongst  the  siwcimens  are  some  beautiful  pieces  of  silk,  and  a  piece  of 
teorsted  icorU,  whidi  (if  the  control  ornament  be  not  intended  for  a 
Cross),  may  be  Roman,  as  it  is  of  the  same  fabric  with  a  carpet  (rf 
entirely  classical  design  lately  given  by  Mr,  Cliester  to  the  Britisli 
Museum.  This  last  specimen  reprcM^nts  a  Cupid  and  a  girl  in  a  boat 
of  I^iyptian  character,  within  a  bonier  formed  of  garlands  of  leaves  and 
flowers,  a  Cupid's  head  being  in  ii  medallion  at  each  comer.  This 
design  recalls  those  found  on  many  Roman  tesselated  pavements.       i 
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VALENTIA    SEGELLAUNOKUM. 
By  EDWARD  A    FREEMAN,  D.C.L. 

Is  it  doing  wrong  to  an  ancient  city  to  feel  a  little 
disappointed  at  fititUng  that  it  is  more  ancient  than  for  a 
moment  one  was  tempted  to  think?  Valentia  on  the 
Rhone  is  a  city  whose  memories  spread  over  many  ages, 
from  the  time  when  the  tyrant  Constantine  was  there 
besieged  by  the  Goth  Sarus  to  the  days  when,  if  not  the 
city,  yet  at  least  its  district,  bestowed  a  ducal  title,  first 
on  Cfiesar  Borgia,  and  then  on  Diana  of  Poitiers.  In  such 
company  we  feel  that  the  Britisti  tyrant,  even  if  lie  did  a 
misdeed  or  so,  was  a  good  deal  more  respectable  than 
some  that  lived  many  ages  later.  In  pas.sing  along 
the  Rhone  cities,  which  stand  out  so  conspicuonsly  in  the 
history  of  the  fifth  century,  we  are  perhaps  specially 
drawn  to  that  century  and  to  one  or  two  centuries  before 
and  after  it.  We  should  like  to  believe  that  the  name  of 
Valentia  was  due,  like  the  Britisli  province  so  called,  to 
Valentinian,  stout  guardian  of  Gaul  and  Rome,  wlien 
Julian  had  ceased  to  muse  by  the  Seine  and  to  do  battle 
by  the  Rhine.  But  alas,  a  city  which  appears  by  its  still 
abiding  name  in  Ptolemy  and  in  Pliny  could  not  by  any 
means  have  taken  that  name  from  an  Emperor  of  the  fourth 
century  ;  Valentia  is  in  truth  Latin  for  the  Greek  liomn, 
and  some  said  that  it  was  the  secret  and  unuttered  name 
of  the  city  by  the  Tiber.  Valentia  of  the  SegellauTii  may 
thus  be,  not  merely  a  colony,  but  a  younger  namesake  of 
the  elder  Valentia  of  the  Ramnes.  Its  name  speaks  its 
vouxLiv(No.  176)  2r    '8 
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Eoman  orifrin  more  distinctly  than  the  names  of  either  of  its 
fellows  in  the  history  of  those  few  eventful  years  which  its 
name  first  suggests,  than  Arelateon  one  side  of  it  and  Vienna 
AUobrogum  on  the  other.  But  as  a  city  for  the  historical 
inquirer  to  spell  out,  it  cannot  be  compared  with  either. 
At  Aries  or  Vienne  it  seems  as  if  a  life  might  be  spent  in 
working  out  the  endless  remains  of  so  many  ages ;  the 
existing  interest  of  Valence  gathers  mtunly  round  a  single 
building  far  later  than  the  days  of  any  tyrants  in  the 
teclinical  sense.  The  chnrch  of  Valence,  in  which  Saint 
Apollinaris  has  displaced  the  protomartyr  Stephen,  is  at 
least  as  instructive  a  study  as  Saint  Trophimus ;  were 
Saint  Trophimus  without  his  cloister,  we  should  be 
inclined  to  give  the  Valentian  minster  the  higher  place 
of  the  two.  But  then  Saint  Trophimus  has  his  cloister, 
and  Aries  keeps  a  crowd  of  other  objects  beside  Saint 
Trophimus.  Here  at  Valence  we  have  no  walls,  no 
theatre,  no  amphitheatre,  no  Imperial  palace;  we  have 
only  Saint  Apollinaris  and  a  house  or  two,  one  to  be  sure 
of  extraordinary  splendour,  and  whatever  else  of  antiquity 
we  may  make  out  in  the  museum. 

Yalentia,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries,  was  emphati- 
cally a  city  to  be  besieged.  Twice  within  a  very  few 
years,  in  408  and  413,  was  a  tyrant,  an  Emperor,  that 
is,  setting  himself  up  against  the  acknowledged  Augustus, 
besieged  within  its  walls  by  a  Gothic  leader,  in  the  second 
case  by  a  Gothic  king,  each  acting  as  the  officer  of  the 
acknowledged  Augustus.  In  the  one  case  the  Imperial 
champion  was  baffled ;  in  the  second  he  gained  his  point. 
Both  events  are  connected  with  greater  events,  the  first 
with  the  separation  of  Britain  from  the  Empire,  the 
second  with  the  settlement  of  the  Burgundians  in  Gaul. 
In  the  first,  Constantine,  Emperor  because  of  his  name 
only,  had  passed  from  Britain  into  Gaul,  and  held  this 
corner  of  Gaul  while  Vandals,  Alans,  and  Suevians  were 
harrying  at  pleasure  in  the  rest.  Against  him,  in  the 
name  of  Honorius,  came  the  Goth  Sarus,  and  besieged  him 
for  seven  days.  Sarus  had  slain  one  general  of  the  tyrant 
in  fair  battle ;  he  had  slain  another  by  treachery ;  but 
now  two  others,  Edobich  the  Frank  and  Gerontius  the 
Briton,  frightened  him  away,  and  Constantine  still  for  a 
moment  kept  Valentia  and  so  much  of  Gaul  as  was  still 
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Koman.  Presently,  when  Coiistantine  was  gone,  with  his 
son  Constana,  and  Gerontius,  first  his  general  and  then  his 
rival,  another  tyrant,  Jovinus,  and  Sebastian  his  brother, 
were  raised  to  the  Empire  at  Mainz,  buying  no  doubt 
Burgundian  help  by  grants  of  Roman  soil  to  Burgundian 
settlers.  The  new  colonists  did  not  come  anywhere  near 
Valentia  till  long  after;  but  here,  hi  the  first  fonndation 
of  a  Teutonic  kingdom  in  Gaul  (other  than  the  Prankish 
power  in  its  own  corner)  we  have  the  beginning  of  that 
Burgundian  realm  of  which  Valentia  was  to  be  a  flourish- 
ing city.  One  annalist,  lie  whom  we  know  as  Prosper 
Tiro,  speaks  of  it  as  "nobilissinia  Galliarum  urbs,"  when 
he  tells  us  liow  Jovinus  and  Sebastian  were  liere  besieged 
by  a  more  famous  Goth  than  Sarus,  by  the  slayer  of 
Sarus,  Ataulf  himself,  Zosimos,  in  recording  the  former 
siege,  had  spoken  of  ttie  strength  of  the  city ;  but  the 
Gothic  power  was  yet  stronger ;  the  city  was  taken  by 
storm;  "efi'ringitur"  is  tlie  strong  word;  Jovinus  and 
Sebastian  were  led  as  prisoners  to  Narbo  by  the  victori- 
ous Goth,  to  be  tliere  slain  by  Koman  hands  and  to  have 
their  heads  sent  as  trophies  to  liavenna.  A  hundred  and 
sixty-one  years  later  comes  the  third  siege,  the  siege  of  the 
sixth  century,  when  tlie  Roman  Cicsar  and  the  Burgundian 
king  had  alike  passed  away  from  Valentia,  wlien  the 
liombard,  new  come,  in  Italy,  was  pressing  also  into  Gaul, 
and  when  the  city,  assaulted  by  Lombard  Zaban,  was 
delivered  by  Frankish  Mummolus,  Prankish  at  least  in 
allegiance,  if  haply  Roman  by  descent.  Thus  much  is 
recorded  by  Gregory  of  Tours ;  but  he  has  little  else  to 
tell  us,  and,  in  the  intermediate  age  Sidonius  has  as  little. 
The  people  of  Valentia,  hke  those  of  a  crowd  of  other 
places,  are  bound  to  be  thankful  to  Bishop  Patiens  of 
Lyons  (Ep.  vi.  12),  and  that  is  all  that  the  stinger  of 
Auvergne  has  to  tell  us  about  them,  either  in  verse  or  in 
prose.  This  is  a  little  disappointing;  monuments  and 
later  history  are  alike  unkindly  silent  about  a  city  whose 
momentary  fame  seems  to  give  it  a  right  to  as  good  a 
place  in  either  as  its  fellows.  When  Zdsimos  and  the 
annalists  speak  as  they  do  of  Valentia  in  the  days  of 
Constantine  and  Jovinus,  we  feel  defrauded  that  there  are  no 
walls  such  as  those  of  Aries,  no  gates  such  as  those  even 
of  Nimes,  to  bring  us  nearer  to  the  siege  of  Sarus  and, 
the  siege  of  Ataulf.  'tV^ 
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Of  those  (lays  we  iiii^fht  fairly  look  for  monuments  ;  so 
we  mifxUt  of  those  earlier  days  when  the  first  of  many 
Valentian  councils  was  held  in  the  consulship  of  two 
Augiisti,  the  second  Valentinian — whose  name  it  is  so 
hard  not  to  connect  with  the  city — and  the  first  Theo- 
dosius.  We  would  fain  have,  as  at  Aix,  the  l)ai>tistery  of 
which  traces  have  been  fonnd  hard  by  the  church  in 
whose  predecessor  the  fathers  doubtless  met.  It  might 
be  unreasonable  to  look  fcir  anything  specially  to  remind 
us  of  the  days  of  King  Guntchramn,  though  those  days 
too  were  made  memorable  at  Valentia  by  a  council  as 
well  as  by  a  siege.  We  should  be  better  pleased  still  if 
we  could  find  anything  to  remind  us  of  a  more  famous 
council  held  here  in  855  in  the  reign  of  the  Eni|)eror 
Lothar.  Here  indeed  we  have  a  chance.  This  council 
was  held  in  the  church  of  Saint  John,  and  the  church 
of  Saint  John,  otherwise  destroyed,  still  keeps  a  fragment 
of  a  Romanesque  tower ;  but  it  might  be  dangerous  to 
carry  it  back  so  far  as  the  ninth  century.  Pleased  most  of  all 
should  we  be,  if  we  had  some  trace  of  the  assembly  which 
chose  Lewis  to  succeed  his  father  Boso  on  the  throne  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom.  But  for  our  middle  kings— some 
call  them  of  Aries— we  go  to  Vienna  AUobrognm.  At  Valen- 
tia therefore,  if  we  wish  to  connect  recorded  historj-  with 
existing  monuments  of  undoubted  date,  we  must  take  a 
leap  over  some  ages,  and  in  the  last  years  of  the  eleventh 
century  we  come  to  a  memorable  building  which  is  at 
once  connected  with  the  name  of  a  memorable  man.  At 
Valence,  as  in  so  many  other  places  in  Gaul,  we  are  on 
the  track  of  the  preacher  of  the  first  crnsade.  The 
Valentian  Saint  ApoUinaris — the  name  carries  us  to 
Eavenna,— like  the  Tolosan  Saint  Semin,  was  one  of 
the  churches  hallowed  by  Urban  the  Second.  By  his 
aulliority  too,  in  the  last  year  of  the  same  century,  a 
year  so  memorable  in  England,  yet  another  council  was 
held  at  Valence,  a  council  removed  from  Autun,  a  council 
of  which  Hugh  of  Flavigny,  he  who  has  such  odd  things 
to  tell  us  about  our  own  land  at  the  same  time,  has  pre- 
Korved  a  record.  At  Valence  we  have  time  to  devote 
ourselve.-^  to  a  single  object,  and  we  must  dwell  at  some 
length  on  the  building  which  now  forms  the  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  city,  the  cathedral  church  which  Urban 
hallowed. 
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At  Valtnce  church  and  city  stand  well  above  the  great 
river.  There  is,  as  usual,  a  haute  viUe,  a  hasse  vUle,  and  a 
botirg,  the  basse  vUle  in  this  case  lying  between  the  bridge 
spanning  the  Rhone,  and  the  hill  on  which  Saint  ApoUi- 
naris  glands.  The  walls  have  vanished  ;  they  have  largely 
given  way  to  military  buildings,  part  of  which  has  won  for 
itself  a  place  in  history  as  tlie  prison  of  Pius  tlie  Sixth. 
But,  as  usual,  the  mahi  lines  are  left,  and  it  is  easy  to 
distinguish  old  Valentia  from  the  modem  suburbs  which 
have  grown  up  around  it,  And  we  see  that  Valentia  on 
its  height  would  have  been  hard  work  for  Sams  to  storm, 
especially  in  the  teeth  of  two  relieving  generals  of  high 
renown  in  their  day.  But,  as  Valence  now  stands,  the 
great  church  is  the  one  main  object  in  every  view,  in  a 
way  in  which  it  is  not  at  Aries  or  even  at  Vieime.  Yet 
Saint  Apollinaris  has  nothing  very  great  to  show  in  the  way 
of  outhne ;  the  central  cupola,  unpierced  as  it  is,  is 
hardly  seen,  and  the  tall  western  tower  is  modern.  The 
old  one,  the  books  tell  us,  was  taken  down  as  dangerous 
in  1838  and  was  rebuilt  in  1861.  Mr.  Petit  had  the 
advantage  of  seeing  Valence  between  those  two  years,  and 
he  has  preserved  a  drawing  of  the  church  as  it  then  stood, 
He  says  truly  that "  the  removal  of  the  tower  gives,  roughly 
indeed,  a  design  for  a  good  and  simple  Romanesque  front, 
such  as  may  possibly  have  existed  before  the  tower  was 
built."  So  it  looks  in  his  <lrawing ;  but  at  present  the 
front  is  hidden  by  a  porch,  forming  the  lowest  stage  of 
the  new  tower,  very  rich  work  certainly,  but  of  which  we 
cannot  tell  whether  it  reproduces  anything  that  stood 
there  before  or  not.  Still  some  western  tower  and  some 
central  cupola  are  clearly  the  right  thing  at  Valence.  At 
this  point  the  Arvemian  style  has  invaded  the  Burgundian 
shore ;  in  many  things  Saint  Apollinaris  reminds  us  more 
of  Issoire  and  Notre  Dame  du  Port  than  of  anything  that 
we  have  seen  in  the  Imperial  land.  The  high  bay  is 
not  there  ;  the  east  end  has  not  the  full  Arvemian 
complexity ;  but  the  great  apse,  with  its  surrounding 
aisle  and  three  projecting  chapels,  is  more  like  what 
we  were  once  used  to  in  Auvergne  than  anything  that 
we  have  been  lately  studying  in  Provence.  In  Mr. 
Petit's  time  the  aisle  could  not  be  seen  inside;  "if 
arches  ever  opened  into  it,  they  are  now  stopped  up," 
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The  c)ioir,  we  read,  was  "  maladroitement  rdmanice  "  in 
1730,  and  the  state  of  things  thrit  Mr.  Petit  saw  was 
doubtless  the  result.  Here  for  once  "  restoration  "  has 
done  some  good ;  eight  columns  now  stand  free  round 
the  high  altar,  supporting  their  narrow  stilted  arches  ;  we 
see,  as  Mr,  Petit  did,  the  clerestorj'  windows  above  them, 
and  we  see,  what  he  did  not  see,  the  aisle  windows  l>ehind 
them.  All  this  is  thoroughly  Arverniau ;  but  inside  we 
almost  miss  the  high  bay,  and  the  view  into  the  tran- 
septs suggests  a  curious  thought.  Mr.  Petit  notices  the 
singular  external  cornice  of  the  nave,  with  small  arches 
aJteniately  round  and  straight-sided,  lie  remarks  that 
arches  of  this  last  shape  are  to  be  found  at  Barton-on- 
Humber,  and  "in  the  old  church  of  Lorsch  in  Germany." 
He  adds  :  "  These  I  take  to  be  mere  fancies  of  the 
builder,  no  way  tending  to  the  formation  or  development 
of  a  style  ;  whether  they  be  marks  of  antiquity,  as 
denoting  a  period  when  the  architect  was  less  closely 
bound  to  the  observance  of  certain  general  rules,  is 
another  question."  Now  these  straight-sided  arches  cer- 
tainly are  a  feature  of  Primitive  Romanesque,  as  is  shown 
by  their  appearance  at  Barton  and  at  Ijorsch — not  in  the 
church  but  in  the  Carolingian  gateway  ;  but  it  is  no  less 
true  that  they  are  handed  on  from  the  late  Roman  style,  as 
in  the  baptistery  at  Poitiers,  and  they  are  handed  on  to  the 
Arvernian  Romanesque.  Looking  down  these  transepts 
at  Valence,  we  expect  to  see  such  arches  at  the  north  and 
south  ends,  just  as  we  see  them  at  Saint  Nectaire  and  N6tre 
Dame  du  Port.  But  it  is  curious  again  that  this  same  kind 
of  arch  shows  itself  once  again  in  the  Tolosan  towers,  as 
the  characteristic  feature  of  a  much  later  style,  just  as  we 
now  and  then  find  it  in  thirteenth  century  work  in  England. 
That  is  to  say,  here  at  Valence  it  is  a  mark  of  antiquity, 
and  yet,  as  Mr.  Petit  says,  it  in  "  no  way  tends  to  the 
formation  or  development  of  a  style,"  as  it  seems  to  fit  in 
equally  with  so  many  styles. 

In  these  transepts  the  barrel  vault,  round,  as  in 
Auvergne,  not  pointed,  as  so  often  in  Provence,  rests  on 
square  pilasters.  In  the  nave  it  rests  on  tall  shafts 
forming  part  of  the  compound  piers  of  the  nave,  The.se, 
with  their  fine  Corinthian  capitals,  are  wonderfully  tall  and 
slender.     If  at  Saint  Semin  triforium  and  clerestory  are 
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rolled  into  one,  here  at  Valence  both  have  vanished 
altogether.  The  nave  is  like  a  German  HaUenkirche ;  tall 
pillars,  arches,  roof,  and  nothing  more.  And  it  is 
wonderful  what  lightness  and  loftiness  can  be  gained  in 
this  form  of  pure  Eomanesque.  It  is  the  barrel-vault 
that  does  it ;  a  Gothic  church  following  the  same  arrange- 
ment can  hardly  fail  to  look  low,  even  if  it  be  positively 
high,  because  the  spring  of  the  vaulting  necessarily  comes 
80  much  lower.  At  the  end  of  seven  bays  comes  a 
narthex,  a  feature  again  Arvernian  and  not  Proven5al. 
A  coupled  window  looks  out  over  a  lower  arch,  and  here 
in  this  lower  story  the  pointed  vault  comes  in. 

This  church  of  Valence  is  undoubtedly,  in  its  internal 
architecture,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  satisfactory 
among  the  Romanesque  churches  of  the  Ehoneland. 
None  better  shows  the  capacities  of  the  style,  what  it  can 
f!o  on  a  scale  a  little  smaller  than  the  mighty  pile  of 
Saint  Sernin.  It  undoubtedly  shows  more  of  design  and 
finish  than  Saint  Trophimus  or  than  the  elder  church  at 
Aix.  We  know  not  whether  Valence  would  scorn  to  be 
compared  with  Saint  Paul  Trois-Chiteaux,  but  really  the 
church  there,  much  smaller  than  Valence,  has  also,  in  its 
lofty  nave,  a  good  deal  of  the  same  spirit,  though  it  would 
be  hard  to  find  any  likeness  in  detail  between  the  two. 
Saint  Apollinaris  of  Valence,  if  not  one  of  the  wonders 
of  art  hke  Saint  Sernin,  must  rank  high  among  buildings 
of  its  own  class,  and,  as  a  church  largely  Arvernian  on 
the  Imperial  side  of  the  Rhone,  it  has  a  special  interest. 
Nor  is  it  the  only  ecclesiastical  building  in  its  own  precinct. 
That  precinct  has  naturally  been  found  rich  in  Roman 
remains,  and  we  must  remember  that  Valence  once  had 
its  baptistery.  The  city  and  its  suburbs  also  contained 
more  than  one  church  of  some  dignity  beside  that  which 
held  the  bishopstool.  The  secondary  church,  strictly 
80  speaking,  seems  to  have  been  the  collegiate  church  of 
Saint  Peter  en  Bourg,  whose  name  speaks  for  its  position 
to  the  north-west  of  Saint  Apollinaris.  Its  description 
sets  it  before  us  as  having  once  been  a  splendid  basilica. 
There  was  also  the  abbey  of  Saint  Kufus,  the  church  of 
Saint  John  Baptist,  scene  of  the  council  of  Lothar's  day, 
and  others  of  some  importance.  But  all,  save  one  scrap  of 
Saint  John,  have  vanished  for  antiquarian  purposes,  more 
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commonly,  it  should  be  noticed,  by  being  rebuilt  than  by 
being  destroyed  or  desecrated.  Valence  too  has  a  history 
of  another  kind ;  if  it  was  a  bishopric,  it  was  also  a  city  in 
the  municipal  sense,  and  it  was  not  the  seat  of  any 
temporal  prince.  We  have  Counts  of  Toulouse,  but  we 
have  no  Counts  of  Valence  or  of  Vienne ;  the  Counts, 
Dolphins,  Dukes,  are  all  of  the  Viennois  and  the  - 
Valmtinois,  princes  of  the  district  to  which  the  city  gives 
its  name,  but  not  princes  of  the  city  itself.  The  history 
of  the  land  seems  the  record  of  a  kind  of  a  triangular 
duel  between  bishops,  counts,  and  citizens ;  more  dignified 
arbitrators,  popes,  kings,  and  Emperors,  step  in  ever  and 
anon,  and  at  last  city  and  county  share  the  fate  of  so 
many  other  cities  and  counties  of  the  Imperial  land ;  they 
drift  into  tlie  common  whirlpool  of  Parisian  ^grandize- 
ment.  Yet  there  ia  a  certain  interest  in  tracing  out  any 
case  in  which  Caesar  so  much  as  claimed  the  things  that 
were  Ceesar's.  In  1157  we  find  Frederick  Barbarossa 
following  the  policy  of  exalting  the  bishops,  as  some 
check  on  the  tendency  of  the  lay  princes  to  fall  away 
from  their  allegiance.  The  Bishop  of  Valence  not  only 
receives  thirteen  castles  from  the  Emperor,  but  be  is 
invested  with  royal  rights  in  the  city  of  Valence,  and 
adds  the  title  of  Count  of  Valentinois  to  his  episcopal 
style.  The  Emperor  makes  at  the  same  time  large 
grants  to  the  neighbouring  bishopric  of  Die.  From  tins 
time  the  episcopal  counts  are  at  constant  feud  with  the 
lay  counts  of  the  liouse  of  Poitiers,  who  are  said  to  be  an 
illegitimate  branch  of  the  ducal  stock  of  Aquitaine,  In 
1347  kings  are  turned  about;  Charles  the  Fourth — one 
smiles  at  coupling  him  with  Frederick ;  but  both  were 
crowned  in  Saint  Trophimus — forbids  the  Bishop  to  bear 
the  title  of  Count  to  the  prejudice  of  the  sixth  Aimar  of 
Poitiers,  and  forbids  him  also  to  call  himself  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Empire  in  the  Kingdom  of  Aries.  Mean- 
while in  1229  we  hear  of  the  city,  like  other  cities  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom,  setting  itself  up  as  a  commonwealth 
against  its  episcopal  lord,  aud  in  1345  the  citizens  call 
in  a  somewhat  dangerous  helper,  Humbert,  the  last 
independent  dauphin  ol  the  Viennois.  In  the  next 
century,  in  1419,  first  the  district,  then  the  city,  follows 
the    precedent  of   the  neighbouring  dauphiny    and  ita 
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capital.  The  last  count  of  the  house  of  Poitiers  leaves 
his  county  to  the  Dauphin,  the  Dauphin  being  now 
Charles,  son  of  the  French  king,  afterwards  Charles 
the  Seventh.  It  is  to  be  noticed  that  the  devise  of  tlie 
dauphiny  to  the  French  prince  was  confirmed  by 
Imperial  grant ;  it  is  not  clear  that  the  devise  of  the 
Talentinois  was.  Presently  the  city  of  Valence  com- 
mends itself  to  the  Dauphin  Lewis,  presently  famous  as 
the  eleventh  king  of  that  name.  Thus  both  city  and 
county  vanish  from  the  list  of  European  states,  and 
Valence  has  to  console  itself  with  the  fame  of  its  legal 
University.  Some  pages  of  its  text-books  must,  one 
would  think,  have  reminded  its  students  that  the  prince 
who  put  forth  the  Institutes  and  the  Code  had  still  a 
successor,  and  one  who  had  not  withdrawn  his  claims 
on  his  Gaulish  kingdom. 

We  complain  again  that  we  find  at  Valence  no  living 
witnesses  of  these  times,  any  more  than  of  the  days  of 
Constantine  and  of  Lothar.  An  episcopal  castle,  a  civic 
palace,  would  be  the  proper  memorials  of  such  a  story ; 
but  of  military  architecture,  save  of  the  most  modern  and 
unprofitable  kind,  Valence  has  nothing  to  show.  Of 
civil  architecture  it  has  one  specimen  of  astonishing 
richness,  but  of  a  style  so  late  that  it  must  have  been 
built  after  Valence  had  lost  its  last  trace  of  independence. 
This  is  the  house  called  the  Mawon  des  Tetes,  not  far  from 
Saint  ApoUinaris,  only  just  outside  the  Place  des  Clercs, 
the  place  that  keeps  up  the  memory  of  the  tortures  of 
Mandrin.  The  style  is  the  latest  French  Gothic,  the 
sculpture  turning  into  Renaissance.  But  it  is  with  houses 
just  as  with  churches;  French  architectural  details  may 
be  transplanted  into  the^e  lands,  but  not  the  outline  and 
spirit  of  a  French  building.  There  is  no  domestic  work 
at  Rouen  or  Bourges  or  Poitiers  richer  in  detail  than 
this  at  Valence ;  but  here  we  have  no  outhne ;  tliere  are 
no  turrets,  no  gables ;  all  is  as  flat  as  it  might  be  in  Italy. 
But  the  mere  detail  is  wonderful ;  it  is  a  house  of  heads 
indeed.  Among  the  heads  are  a  Roman  Emperor  and  a 
Frencli  King,  even  the  first  French  Lord  of  Valence,  as  if  to 
mark  from  whose  allegiance  the  city  liad  fallen  away,  and 
under  whose  dominion  it  had  come. 

The  Maison  des  Tetes  shows  the  inroads  of  *%*  ""'"  , 
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Style  only  in  its  sculpture.  Hard  by  Saint  Apollinaris 
stands  a  singular  square  building,  of  which  we  ask  for  a 
moment  whether  it  be  not  a  strangely  well  preserved 
relic  of  so  called  "  classic  "  times.  It  is  not  often  that  we 
pay  so  much  honour  to  any  work  of  the  revived  Italian. 
Perhaps  in  this  case  it  is  only  because  we  are  wildly 
searching  for  something  to  carry  off  in  our  memories 
besides  Saint  Apollinaris  and  the  House  of  Heads.  For 
the  building,  known  as  the  Peiidentif,  turns  out  to  be 
of  the  year  1548,  a  kind  of  mausoleum  of  a  family 
bearing  the  name  of  Mistral.  How  came  anybody  to 
take  the  name  of  a  wind  which  in  Provence  at  least  is  not 
greatlj'  liked  ?  But  the  Valentines  are  perhaps  like  the 
old  Hyperboreans;  they  have  got  to  the  back  of  the 
Mistral. 

We  go  at  last  to  the  Museum.  Here  are  inscriptions 
which  may  go  some  way  to  help  a  local  inquirer  to  put 
together  a  history  of  Eoman  Valentia,  but  which  do  not 
make  np  to  the  traveller  for  the  absence  of  any  relics  of 
Valentia  above  ground.  The  interesting  thing  is  the 
tauroholium,  one  of  the  most  striking  witnesses,  not  only 
to  the  worship  of  Eastern  gods  in  Western  lands,  but  to  the 
attraction  which  various  forms  of  Eastern  teaching  had  in 
the  days  of  the  early  Empire  for  minds  which  were  seek- 
ing for  something  more  than  either  received  religion  or 
received  philosophy  could  give  them.  There  is  some- 
thing to  set  us  a-thinking  in  Home  is  the  strange  Mithraic 
building  below  the  besUica  of  Saint  Clement ;  there  is 
something  to  set  us  a-thinking  at  Valence  in  thb  monu- 
ment of  what  one  would  think  must  have  been  a  very 
unpleasant  form  of  ritual,  but  which  men  seem  to  have 
felt  to  have  been  somehow  better  for  their  souls  than  the 
orthodox  worship  of  Jupiter  Optimus  MaximuB.  But  the 
teaching  is  a  general  one ;  it  touches  the  history  of  man- 
kind, not  the  particular  history  of  Valence.  'Yhe.  taurobolium 
might  as  well  have  been  found  anywhere  else  ;  it  has  not 
the  same  kind  of  interest  as  the  Celtic  deity  whose  name, 
or  the  name  of  whose  temple  Gregory  of  Tours  has 
preserved  on  the  top  of  the  Puy  de  D6rae. 

Let  no  one  then  pass  by  Valence;  but  let  him  go  to 
it  as  to  a  place  of  one  or  two  objects,  not  as,  what  it  ought 
to  be,  a  historic  city,  to  be  studied  on  a  level  with  Aries 
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and  Vieniie.  In  this  laat  character  Valence  is  certainly 
(lisappointiiig ;  but  if  any  une  wants  to  see  a  fine  pie(;e 
of  Routh-Gauliah  fiomaiiesque  with  some  peculiarities  of 
its  own,  he  will  assuredly  do  well  to  stop  and  give  his 
mind — perhaps  all  the  more  because  he  will  be  less  dis- 
turbed than  elsewhere  by  rival  claims — to  the  church  of 
Saint  Apollinaris,  its  circling  apses,  its  lofty  pillars,  the 
forms  with  which  we  have  become  familiar  in  Auver<Tne 
translated  to  the  other  side  of  the  boundary  stream,  but 
not  without  modifying  the  details  according  to  the  artistic 
traditions  of  the  land  in  which  they  found  themselves. 
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THE  ROMAN  VILLA  AT  CHETlWORTII,  GLOUCESTERSHIRE' 
By  O.  E.   FOX,  F.S.A. 

The  Roman  Villa  at  Chedworth,  or  rather  in  Cliedworth 
woods,  was  discovered  in  1864,  and  subsequently 
excavated  under  the  direction  of  the  late  James  Farrer, 
Esq.,  honorary  member  of  the  Society  of  Antiijuaries  of 
Scotland. 

The  villa  stands  on  land  belonging  to  the  Eai-1  of  Eldon, 
to  whom  archaeologists  owe  a  debt  of  gratitude  fi)r  its 
continued  careful  preservation,  and  for  the  facilities 
alTorded  for  study  by  the  museum,  there  established, 
to  receive  the  antiquities  found  on  the  site.  It  was 
described,  and  much  of  its  detail  noticed,  by  the  Hev. 
Prebendary  Scarth  in  a  Paper  published  in  the  Journal 
of  the  British  Archseological  Association  of  1869. 

Since  the  date  of  its  discovery,  twenty-three  years  ago, 
the  accumulation  of  facts  relating  to  Romano-British 
antiquities,  and  the  extension  of  the  means  for  comparing 
these  antiquities  with  continental  examples  of  the  Roman 
period,  has  rendered  it  possible  to  make  an  attempt, 
however  imperfect,  to  assign  to  their  various  uses,  the 
different  parts  of  the  building  whose  plan  is  here  shown, 
and  to  form  a  reasonable  conjecture  regarding  the 
comparative  age  and  dispositions  of  its  several  portions.* 

The  villa  lies  in  a  wooded  nook  of  the  valley  of  the 
Colne,  at  seven  miles  distance  from  Cirencester,  and 
rather  more  than  two  miles  from  the  point  where  the 
great  Roman  way,  the  Fossway,  crosses  the  valley.  In 
this  respect  it  resembles  other  important  viUas  which  are 
not  all  situated  close  to  the  main  roads. 

'  Re-id  at  Uip  Mouthly  HeetiDg  uf  tbs  Mesnrs.  Jacobs  and  Hastier  of  CireDOMtcr 

Inatitiite,  July  7Ui,  1887.  in  determining  tbe  larger  mneui«iiMiita 

'  I  take  tbix   oppoTtuaity  uf  acknow-  of  the  site. 
ItxIgiDK  tlie  ■BBisUiice  rendered  uie  bv  /''^  I 
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The  establishment  is  composed  of  a  court  or  garden 
No,  I,  roughly  148  ft.  by  82  ft.,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  ranges  of  Ijuildings,  completed  on  tlie  fourth  side 
by  a  long  gallery  or  corridor,  No.  IV  (Crypta)  whose 
western  wall  is  destroyed,  and,  having  near  its  centre  a 
passage  waj'  through  to  tlie  court.  Whether  this  corridor 
had  rooms  on  its  eastern  side  or  not,  it  is  impossible  to 
say.'  The  litlle  modern  lodge  and  museum  are  built  in 
front  of  it. 

From  the  building  at  the  northern  end  of  the  court, 
a  long  wing  extends  eastwards  with  an  indication  of  what 
may  have  been  a  crypta,  or  crypto- portions  in  front  of  it. 
A  corresponding  wing  probably  ran  in  the  same  direction 
from  ihe  southern  building.  The  ruined  chambers  at  its 
eastern  end  seem  to  show  such  an  extension.  Perhaps 
this  wing,  with  part  of  the  northern  one,  together  with 
rooms  lining  the  wall  of  the  western  corridor,  sufficed 
for  the  accommodation  of  the  slaves  employed  on  tlie 
estate  as  farm  labourers  or  artisans,  and  would  have 
contained  all  the  necessary  stables,  cart  sheds,  workshops, 
&c.  The  walls  of  the  villa's  enclosure  are  traceable  on  its 
north  and  west  sides ;  and  in  the  woods  at  a  distance  of 
170  yds.  from  the  north-west  corner,  are  the  remains  of  a 
structure,  never,  I  believe,  thoroughly  explored,  generally 
called  a  tenijile,  but  which  may  with  more  probability 
be  regarded  as  a  tomb-house. 

In  a  general  survey  of  the  site,  a  lime  kiln,  built  from 
the  materials  of  the  ruined  walls,  and  buried  in  the  steep 
hill  side  some  50  feet  behind  the  little  court  No.  XXVI,  in 
the  northern  building,  must  not  be  omitted.  It  has 
doubtless  been  an  active  agent  in  the  destruction  of  the 
villa's  remains. 

Proceeding  now  to  a  more  detailed  examination, 
attention  must  first  be  directed  to  the  long  range  of 
rooms  forming  the  western  side  of  the  court  or  garden. 
In  it  maj'  perhaps  be  perceived  the  germ  of  what  the 
villa  afterwards  grew  to  be. 

'  Luug  clueed  corridors,  parti;  sunk  bi  Antique  ftc,"  PI.  xii,  p.   4B,  vliere  a 

the  gTOunil  as  tbiH  ii-,  were  used  as  nti.ro  Iimgorjptafound  neftribe  VillaBorgheae, 

riKiiiia  fiir   |>rovinicjiia  of  vnnime  kiiids,  Kume,  in  Hhow:i  tilled  nith  jara  sunk  in 

conlaiued  iu  lanje  jura.     Fur  ao  exaiuplo  itd    floor    of    Baud.      Thia    corridor  waa 

see    J.    B.    L.   O.   Seroun   d'Agincourt.  probably  aiibterrajiBWi. 
"  Uecueil   de    Frugmens    de    Sculpture 
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This  coi'2'S  de  logisy  complete  in  itself,  is  entirely 
detached  from  other  buildings  at  its  northern  end,  and 
whatever  additions  it  may  have  afterwards  received  at  its 
southern  end,  the  appearance  of  the  foiindalious  might 
lead  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  equally  detached  here. 
The  eastern  face  of  the  building  is  covered  by  a  porlicus, 
No.  II,  whose  columns  probably  stood  on  the  low  existing 
wall  which  served  as  a  continuous  base  for  them.  This 
])orticns  was  floored  with  coarse  mosaic  for  part  of  its 
length  (none  now  remains),  and  from  it  short  flights  of 
steps  ascended  to  the  two  groups  of  chambers  of  the 
western  building,  whose  floors,  owing  to  the  rapid  slope 
on  which  the  house  is  built,  are  from  2  ft.  H  in.  to  2  ft. 
11  in.  higher  towards  the  portions  than  on  the  opposite 
side,  where  they  are  on  the  ground  level. 

The  above  mentioned  body  of  rooms  with  the  porticus 
in  front,  in  all  likelihood  represents  the  original  house, 
most,  if  not  all  the  other  buildings,  being  additions. 
Nor  can  this  supposition  be  considered  an  unreasonable 
one,  as  Eomauo-Brilish  liabitations  of  the  smaller  class 
may  be  found  of  very  similar  plan.  At  a  later  period 
the  northern  and  southern  buildings  were  added,  the 
whole  being  joined  by  the  eastern  corridor  No.  IV,  follow- 
ing the  lines  of  the  original  court  yard  of  the  early  house. 

Perhaps,  at  a  later  period  still,  the  northern  wing 
was  added,  as  it  does  not  correspond  exactly  in  its 
direction  with  the  northern  buildings  from  which  it 
springs. 

At  the  southern  end  of  the  western  porticus  No.  II, 
will  be  seen  a  doorway  at  a.  From  this  point  to  b  in  the 
southern  budding  there  was  probably  an  enclosed  passage. 
At  b  appears  to  have  been  a  doorway,  which  must  have 
been  reached  by  a  flight  of  steps,  as  there  is  a  direct 
descent  here  in  the  floor  of  the  passage  of  5  ft.  6  in.  Of 
these  steps  however  no  traces  remain. 

The  little  room  projecting  into  the  court  No.  V, 
supposing  that  there  was  an  entrance  here,  would 
doubtless  be  tlie  lodge  for  the  slave  whose  duty  it  was  to 
guard  that  entrance.  Such  is  the  usual  arrangement  in 
a  Eoman  house. 

The  chambers  Nos.  VI,  VII,  in  the  southern  building 
are  so  much  sunk  in  the  ground  as  to  suggest  the  idea, 
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that  over  some  of  tliem,  especially  over  Nos.  VI,  Vll,  and 
farther  eastward,  there  must  have  been  another  story ; 
in  which  case  they  were  lighted  from  the  paBsa<»e  No.  III. 
The  eastern  half  of  this  passage  therefore  could  scarcely 
have  been  roofed,  but  was  open  to  the  sky,  its  northern 
wall  being  merely  a  retaining  wall  to  the  garden,  and  its 
floor  sunk  below  the  garden  level." 

There  is  no  communication  between  this  passage  and 
the  Crypta  No.  IV. 

Beturning  now  to  the  western  porticus  No.  II,  we  shall 
find  a  flight  of  five  shallow  steps  conducting  to  the 
apartments  of  the  southern  half  of  the  western  building. 
These  give  entrance  to  a  passage  leading  to  room  No".  XI, 
the  most  perfect  of  those  atill  remaining,  and  with  its 
mosaic  pavement  in  great  part  intact. 

I  venture  to  think  we  shall  not  be  very  far  wrong  in 
naming  this  the  Triclinium  or  dining  room.  Its 
dimensions  are  19  ft.  3  in.  by  29  ft.  3  in. 

The  proportions  of  this  apartment  are  roughly  those 
nsually  accorded  to  Roman  Triclinia.  At  a  distance  of 
11  ft.  2  in.  from  the  southern  end,  a  pier,  2  ft.  broad  on 
the  face,  projects  slightly  from  the  wall  on  either  side, 
and  a  very  decided  division  at  the  line  marked  by  these 
piers  is  shown  in  the  patterns  of  the  mos^c  floor,  whose 
tessellation  is  perfectly  continuous  from  end  to  end  of  the 
room.  The  design  of  the  division  of  the  floor  southward 
of  the  piers,  is  geometric,  with  two  panels  of  scrollwork. 
The  northern  division  and  the  largest,  is  evidently  the 
composition  on  which  most  care  has  been  bestowed.  It 
contains  groups  of  figures  of  Fauns  and  Bacchantes.  The 
probability  is  therefore,  that  tlie  soutliern  end  of  the 
room  was  destined  for  the  table  and  its  couches,  leaving 
the  northern  end  with  its  richer  floor  in  full  view  as  the 
guests  reclined  ronnd  the  table.  The  open  space  would 
also  aflbrd  room  for  the  service. 

The  dimensions  and  arrangement  of  the  couches  in  the 
summer  dining  room  of  the  house  of  Sallust  at  Pompeii, 
exhibit  an  example  of  the  manner  in  which  the  southern 

'  CliBmbcr  No,  V[,  though  preHumably  a  wliite  groun'i  with  a,  iWk  red  line  upon 

in  ths  iiervuita'  quarters,  could  not  hnve  it,  funning  the  angle  of  a  poiiitcil  piuiet. 

beeiin  mere  atore-rooin.  When  iliacovertsl  In  thi>i  ruum  .ilao.  uiura  caius  were  found 

Uiero  oiUt«l   nn   the  wall  in   iU  S.  W,  tlinn  were  yielded  by  any  other  port  of 

angle  a  liirgu  fnguient  of  plnater  ubowing  the  Bite.                                         lOii  li' 
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division  of  the  room,  above  described,  would  be  furnished. 
Tliese  couch&s  with  the  table  (coverinjr  a  space  13  ft,  (i  in. 
by  10  ft.  6  in,)  are  in  masonry,  but  in  Britain,  as  in  Pompeii 
also,  in  many  of  the  Iiouses,  they  would  be  of  metal  or 
wood,  though  of  the  same  dimensions  as  the  couches  in 
masonry  here  spoken  of. 

They  would  cover  the  less  important  mosaics  of  the 
floor,  the  table  possibly  standing  nearly  upon  the  central 
square  of  those  mosaics,  and  space  being  left  on  either 
side  for  the  necessary  service.  The  couches,  when  not  in 
use  would  be  placed  back  against  the  wall,  and  would 
not  materially  hide  the  floor  mosaics,' 

Beneath  this  room  and  extending  to  room  No.  XIII  is 
a  hypocaust.  The  flues  communicating  with  it  are  clearly 
seen  in  both  rooms.  The  furnace  lieating  it  is  at  c  under 
the  south  wall  of  the  room,  and  at  (i  is  an  opening  into  it 
which  does  not  look  Uke  a  furnace,  but  may  be  some 
arrangement  for  cleaning  Uiis  large  heating  chamber. 

That  moat  important  adjunct  to  the  dining  room,  the 
kitchen,  must  now  be  looked  for.  Could  it  have  been  in 
the  space  marked  No.  X  ? 

At  this  point  a  consideration  of  the  plans  of  houses  in 
Pompeii  will  be  of  service,  although  the  inferences  to  be 
drawn  from  such  plans  must  be  used  with  caution,  due 
allowance  being  made  for  the  differences  between  city  and 
country  houses. 

The  kitchen  is  very  variously  placed  in  Pompeian 
houses.  In  some  of  the  best  it  is  in  direct  contact  with 
the  dining-room.  In  one  instance,  in  the  house  of 
Holconius  Itufus,  there  is  a  large  opening  in  the  dining- 
room  wall  close  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  in  one  small 
house  an  opening  in  the  wall  between  the  two  rooms, 
through  which  the  dinner  could  be  served  directly  into 
the  dining-room." 

'  Rooms  anaweriiiB  very  inuoh  iu  their  The  deaigiia   too,  of  tbe  fioora  of  the 

general  proportioii3,HuJ  hnviiig  pt»jecUu;|;  rooms  citvii,  are  repvtrkable  aa  Hliowing  a 

piers  in  much  the  same  pinitioii  AB  in  this  dilfereut    purpose    in    the  use  of   eacll 

room  lit  Cheilwortb,  may  be  finind  at  the  division  of  the  room  ;  uaaiistHkeNbly  ao 

importniit    Tillaa  of  Witliiiigtoii,   Glou-  in  the  Pitney  njid  Witliingtou  villnB. 
ceatershire.a  loilaortwofiom  Cholworth,  'See  J.   Overbeck.     "  Ponipeji,"  edit. 

nt    Bignor.    in    Siissoi,  at    Pituey    iu  1884.    House  of  the  TrHgic  Poet.    HnuK 

Somereetahire,  at  Brading,  in  the  Isle  of  of  Holconius  Rufua.     House  of    Siriciis, 

Wight.      For  general  proportinnfl,   Imt  House    of    Uelenger.      House    of    the 

,„:tK„..i     ^_«i»«i,.™     ^^^      tlie     fl.K.r  DioscurL    Himse  of  tbe  Surgeon.   House 

OxfoiiUhiru,  Fig.  149,  p.  272. 
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Agiun,  in  houses  in  Pompeii  of  sufficient  importance  to 
contain  bath  rooms,  the  kitchen  is  in  close  proximity  to 
these  rooms,  and  the  furnace  of  the  hot  bath  is  situated 
in  it,  clearly  for  the  sake  of  coovenient  storage  of 
fuel  and  for  an  ample  supply  of  hot  water  when  re- 
quired.' 

Looking  at  these  facts,  and  assuming  that  No.  X.  is  the 
dinirig-room,  we  might  fairly  conjecture  that  the  kitchen 
would  not  be  far  off.  The  ruined  corner  marked  No.  X. 
would  aflbrd  ample  space  for  this  chamber,  space  sufficient 
for  all  the  needs  of  the  household.  It  contains,  as  in 
Fompeian  houses  above  cited,  the  furnace  of  a  hypocaust, 
and  is  situated  close  to  the  dining-room.  We  might  even 
suppose  a  communication  between  it  and  the  dining-room 
by  means  of  a  hatch  in  the  wall  at  the  south-western  angle 
of  that  apartment,  but  of  this  there  is  no  sign. 

Unfortunately,  this  ruined  angle  of  the  building  does 
not  seem  ever  to  have  been  explored,  or  if  it  was,  proved 
too  fragmentary  to  be  thought  worth  careful  examination. 

Mr.  Farrer,  in  a  short  paper  describing  his  discovery  of 
the  villa,  published  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  of 
Antiquaries  of  Scotland  (vol.  vi.  pt.  ii.,  1865-66,  p.  279), 
says,  "  behind  room  I."  (presumably  that  to  which  I  have 
given  the  name  of  dining-room) — "  a  small  recess, 
measuring  4  ft.  4  in.  by  2  ft.  5  in.,  contained  fragments  of 
two  small  stone  statues,  the  sandalled  feet  of  which  were 
attached  to  the  pedestal." 

Possibly  the  position  of  this  group  may  be  fixed  at  the 
end  of  the  passage  No.  XII.  at  e.  The  measurements 
given  refer  most  likely  to  some  enclosure  of  the  pedestal 
on  which  the  figures  stood,  as  they  do  not  represent  the 
width  of  the  passage. 

If  I  am  correct  in  placing  these  statues  in  this  spot 
(and  from  Mr.  Farrer's  description  there  seems  no  other 
place  to  which  they  could  be  assigned),  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  here  was  the  shrine  of  the  Lares  and  Penales. 
The  position  is  a  likely  one.  In  the  Pompeian  houses  the 
Lararium  is  often  placed  in  the  most  frequented  part  of 
the  house,  forming  a  conspicuous  object  in  the  Atrium. 

'See  J.  Overbeck.  "Potniieji,"  edit  Labyrinth.  Hoimonf  PujHiliiiaSecnniliu. 
IS84.  Hoiue  of  the  Ceuteniuy.  House  The  villa  Siibiirboiia  csll^il,  uf  Dionied. 
of  U.  CaeaiuB  BUndiu.    House  of  the  3   )^R' 
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A  small  altar  preserved  in  the  museum,  and  cut  smooth 
at  the  back,  niif^ht  well  have  stood  on  a  pedestal  before 
the  effigies  of  the  Penates,  and  was  doubtless  intended  to 
support  the  vessel  containing  incense  offered  to  the 
guardian  deities ;  or  it  might,  placed  in  a  niche  of  the 
wall  here,  have  held  the  lamp  kept  burning  before  the 
figures  of  the  Lares  on  certain  festivals.^ 

As  an  illustration  of  the  arran<rement  of  the  images  of 
the  gods  with  their  accompanying  altar,  reference  may 
be  made  to  the  discovery  at  Ancaster  (Causennse)  in 
Lincolnshire,  in  1831,  of  a  shrine  to  the  Dea;  Matres,  in 
which  the  small  statues  of  these  goddesses  were  placed 
on  a  broad  stone  pedestal,  a  dwarf  column  with  a 
diminutive  altar  upon  it,  being  set  in  front  of  theoi.  llie 
whole  group  of  object'!  is  said  to  have  been  found  in  its 
originid  position.' 

Passing  onward,  but  little  can  be  said  of  the  next  three 
chambers,  Nos.  XIII.,  XTV.,  XV.  They  may  have  had 
tessellated  floors,  but  if  so,  these  have  long  ago  disappeared 
beneath  a  growth  of  soft  green  turf.  Possibly  all  three 
rooms  were  bedchambers  {cubicula  noctuma).  No.  XIII. 
being  devoted  to  the  master  of  the  house  and  used  as  a 
winter  sleeping  room,  from  the  fact  of  its  behig  warmed 
by  flues  from  a  hypocaust  beneath  it.  The  entire  northern 
end  of  the  western  building  is  occupied  by  the  bathing 
establiahment.  Nothing  can  be  clearer  or  more  complete 
(except  in  one  particiilar,  the  hot  water  supply  to  the  hot 
bath),  than  the  arrangements  here  displayed  for  tlie  usual 
processes  of  the  Koman  bath. 

No.  XVI.  is  the  undressing  room  (tepidarium,  apody 
terium),  where  towels,  strigils,  and  the  bottles  filled  with 
unguents  were  kept.  The  temperature  in  this  room  was 
raised  to  a  gentle  heat  by  flues  from  the  hypocaust 
beneath,  whose  furnace  was  at/ outside  the  building. 

No.  XVII.  is  the  hot  air  room  (sudatorium),  whose  walls, 
like  those  of  the  hot  bath  room  No.  XVIIl.  adjoining, 
were  jacketted  with  flue  pipes  covered  with  painted 
plaster,  from  which  a  very  considerable  body  of  heat 
must  have  been  radiated.   This  latter  chamber,  No.XVIII 

'  For  the  form  nf  incense  vewele  tounil  'See  O.  Roach   Smith,  "  C<illeclan(a 

iti  Britniii  sea  Juurnal,  British  Arohicol.  AnUqua,"  vol.  v  (1881),  PL  ITI.,    HB : 

Ahsoc.,   itxTii,  p.    430;  "  ArchsBoIogiii,"  "ArclucqligicMl  JoiirniU,"  lii  (1870),  p,  I. 
voL  i»vi,  fl836),  p.  3flB.  .  .  I 
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(the  caldarimn)  has  a  semi-circular  recess  containing  the 
hot  bath.  Beneath  both  these  chambers  runs  a  hypocaust 
whose  furnace  was  in  chamber  No.  XIX,  next  to  whicli  is 
a  w-alled  space,  probably  the  wood  store.  Unfortunately, 
nothing  now  remains  of  tlie  cauldrons  over  the  furnace. 
Their  massive  supports  may  still  be  seen.  A  good  deal 
of  modern  repairing  has  been  needed  here. 

No  XX  is  the  cold  bath  room  [frigidarium),  with  the 
plunge  bath  at  its  northern  end,  the  drain  from  which 
may  be  seen  passing  under  the  end  of  the  porticus  to  the 
garden.  Tlie  doorway  from  this  room  to  the  hot  air  room 
{undaioriuin)  has  received  ancient  alterations  making  it 
Jiari-ower.  It  never  had  a  door,  but  was  probably 
covered  by  the  .sort  of  padded  curtain  so  constantly 
seen  over  church  doors  in  Italy  to  this  day.  All  the 
bath  rooms  had  mosaic  floors,  of  which  more  or  less 
remain. 

We  now  come  to  the  most  interesting  portion  of  the 
villa,  exhibiting  marked  traces  of  alteration  from  ils 
original  design. 

A  glance  at  the  plans  will  show  a  portions,  No,  XXI, 
t.\v<j  bases  of  the  cohinmM  of  whose  arcade,  or  colonnade, 
are  in  situ.  It  widens  at  ils  eastern  half  into  a  line  hall, 
No.  XXII,  5a  ft.  9  in.  long  by  23  ft.  1  in.  wide,  access  to 
which  is  obtained  from  without  by  a  large  doorway  open- 
ing to  the  Crypta,  or  Crypto  portions,  of  the  northern 
wing.  In  front  of  the  garden  porticus,  which  was  originally 
paved  with  coarse  mosaic,  is  an  unpaved  walk  ending  in 
a  tank,  probably  constructed  to  receive  the  rain  water 
from  the  extensive  roofs. 

Whether  the  hall  No.  XXII  (also  paved  with  coarse 
mosaic,  of  which  however  not  a  trace  remains)  had  a 
southern  wall,  or  whether  the  line  of  columns  extended 
from  end  to  end  of  this  front,  it  is  impossible  to  say. 
The  step  on  which  the  columns  stood  is  intact  from  the 
western  end  of  the  porticus  to  about  the  centre  of  the 
tank. 

'I'he  alterations  in  this  part  of  the  villa  will  next  attract 
attention. 

At  some  period,  the  original  rooms  of  the  western  half 
of  this  northern  building  were  swept  away,  leaving  only 
the  ruined  chamber,  ending  in  an  apse,  No.  XXIII.     Tlie 
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little  existing  court,  No.  XXVI.,  was  then  coDstructed, 
measuring  21ft.  Oin.  by  26  ft.  6  in.  with  tanks  at  its 
northern  end,  and  two  chambers,  Ko.  XXVII.  with  semi- 
circular recesses  containing  tanks,  together  with  a  furnace 
room,  No.  XXVIIl,  were  added  to  it  on  its  western  side. 
The  floor  of  both  court  and  chambers  was  at  the  same 
time  raised  3  ft.  7  in.  or  3  ft.  10  in.  above  the  level  of  the 
porticus.  No.  XXI,  and  haU,  No.  XXII,  access  to  the  court 
being  given  by  a  flight  of  steps  from  the  porticus  at  its 
soutli-east  angle. 

A  further  alteration  was  made  by  the  construction  of 
room  No.  XXIV,  the  one  with  the  channelled  hypocaust, 
and  semi-octagonal  end.  That  this  room  is  an  addition, 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  for  its  floor  now  blocks  up  entirely 
the  furnace  opening  of  the  hypocaust  of  chamber  No. 
XXV,  The  opening  was  at  the  point  y,  and  has  been 
completely  built  up.  Ketuming  to  the  little  court,  a 
small  doorway  will  be  found  at  h  in  its  eastern  wall. 
This  doorway  leading  from  the  hall  No.  XXII,  is  entirely 
blocked  by  the  solid  filling  in  of  the  floor  of  the  court, 
access  to  which  it  may  be  remembered,  is  by  the  large 
flight  of  steps  at  the  south-east  comer. 

A  break  in  the  same  wall  which  contains  this  little 
doorway  will  be  noticed  at  i,  the  wall  continuing  onward, 
but  not  quite  in  the  same  line,  the  continuation  being 
built  on  the  ruined  foundation  of  the  apse  of  chamber 
XXIII.  This  break  may  represent  a  doorway  from  tiie 
court  to  back  parts  of  the  building. 

The  furnace  opening  to  the  hypocaust  of  No.  y^TTT 
(for  this  chamber  was  warmed  without  a  doubt),  may 
have  been  originally  at  i,  or  possibly  opposite  to  it.  If 
at  the  former  place,  it  would  furnish  additional  proof  that 
chamber  XXIII  was  in  existence  before  the  little  court 
was  built.  When  uncovered,  the  hypocaust  of  this 
chamber  was  found  denuded  of  its  pilre,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fragment  or  two,  having  probably  been 
ruined  and  rendered  useless  when  the  alteration  was  made 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  and  when  room  No.  XXIV  was 
built  to  supply  its  place. 

The  question  now  arises  for  what  purpose  were  these 
alterations  made.  The  tanks  in  the  little  court  and 
its ,  appendages  could  not  have  been   baths,   the  villa 
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being  amply  provided  for  already  in  this  respect. 
Perhaps  a  reference  to  ancient  and  widely  extended 
industries  may  throw  some  light  on  this  subject. 

Cloth  making  in  Roman  times  was  one  of  the  most 
widely  spread  of  these  industries,  largely  practised  in 
Northern  Gaul,  and  possibly  in  a  lesser  degree  in  Britain. 
Connected  with  this  manufacture  were  the  subordinate 
trades  of  fulling  and  dyeing.  To  what  extent  cloth  making 
(a  flourishing  trade  in  the  Middle  Ages)  may  have  been 
carried  on  in  the  western  parts  of  Britain  during  the 
period  of  Koman  rule,  it  is  impossible  to  say  ;  but  both 
soil  and  water  supply  in  the  district  in  which  Chedworth 
is  situated,  would  lend  themselves  to  both  the  processes 
of  fulling  and  dyeing,  which  were  important  trades  in 
Roman  times,' 

We  may  therefore  possibly  see  before  us  a  liomano- 
British  fulling  estabbshment  and  dye  works,  of  diminutive 
proportions,  it  is  true,  but  whose  remains  are  of  suffi- 
ciently marked  character  to  reveal  their  purpose  if  care 
and  patience  is  taken  to  examine  them. 

For  purposes  of  comparison  I  must  again  refer  to 
Pompeii,  where  the  fullers'  shops  are  of  frequent  occur- 
rence. If  we  study  the  plan  of  the  largest  fulling 
establishment  there,  it  wiU  be  found  that  fulling  consists, 
in  the  main,  of  three  processes,  viz.  :  ],  Cleaning,  for 
which  treading  places  were  required,  in  which  the  clothes 
could  be  worked  by  men's  feet  in  vats  containing  fullers' 
earth  diluted  with  other  scouring  materials ;  2,  Washing, 
for  which  tanks  for  rinsing  and  steeping  purposes  would 
be  needed ;  and  3,  Drying  and  Carding,  where  several 
spaces  of  ample  proportions  would  be  a  necessity,  and 
where  the  different  articles  could  be  spread  over  frames  to 
bleach  them  by  means  of  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur. 
Now  at  Chedworth,  the  treading  places  formed  of  masonry 
in  the  Pompeian  examples  are  not  to-be  seen,  but  the 
sepulchral  monument  of  a  Gallo-Eoman  fuller  discovered 
at  Sens,  in  Prance,  will  show  why.'  They  appear  to  have 
been  made  of  wood   (as  this  monument  indicates)  as 
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frequently  as  of  stone,  in  the  shape  of  large  tubs  with 
high  Iiand  rests  on  each  side. 

We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  treading  places  here 
were  of  the  former  material,  and  that  the  litlle  court 
(No.  XXVI)  would  afford  sufficient  space  for  the  workmen 
employed  in  the  establishment,  the  tubs  being  ranged 
round  the  walls,  and  the  men  protected  by  a  penthouse 
roof  from  the  weather.  Possibly,  even,  the  wliole  court 
might  have  been  covered  by  a  roof. 

As  to  the  second  process,  rinsing  and  steeping,  there  is 
no  difficulty.  There  are  the  tanks  in  the  court,  tlie  two 
smaller  (each  4  ft.  8  in.  by  4  ft.  1  in.)  for  tlie  smaller  articles, 
he  large  centre  one  ( 1 2  ft.  5  in  square)  for  the  larger 
pieces. 

Then  for  the  third  requisite,  an  extensive  covered  space, 
the  hall  No.  XXII,  would  afford  ample  room  for  drying 
purposes,  and  as  our  damper  climate  might  render 
desirable  quicker  methods  of  dessiccation,  the  heated 
chamber  No.  XXIV  could  be  made  available.  It  should 
be  noted  that  the  floor  of  the  little  court  and  the  entire 
surface  of  the  tanks  there,  the  bottom  alone  excepted, 
are  thickly  covered  with  the  usual  \nnk  cement,  whose 
colouring  matter  is  pounded  tile,  so  constantly  employed 
in  Roman  work  where  impermeability  to  moisture  is 
required. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  return  to  the  little  rooms  west  of 
the  court,  communicating  with  it  by  a  narrow  doorway. 
At  first  sight  these  might  well  be  taken  for  hot  baths,  but 
the  fact  that  both  recesses  contain  tanks,  and  that  one  at 
least  is  heated  by  a  furnace  directly  beneath  it,  (an 
arrangement  not  usually  found  in  baths  in  Britain), 
mihtate  agwnst  this  view,  as  well  as  the  ample  provision 
for  hot  water  bathing  made  elsewliere. 

In  the  furnace  room  behind  rooms  XXVII  are  massive 
substructures  of  masonry,  and  a  long  trench  at  the  foot 
of  the  wall,  indicating  a  large  furnace,  and  ample  space 
for  the  cauldrons  above  it  for  the  supply  of  boiling  water. 
Both  the  semi-circular  recesses  are  jacketted  with  flue 
tiles,  and  every  way  is  taken  to  raise  the  temperature  of 


'  For  UkU  moDumeDt  see  C.  Roach  StuiUi,  "  Collectanea  Antiqus,"  V(4,  f,  pL  iz. 
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their   contents  to  the  highest  point   attainable  by  the 
Roman  method  of  heating. 

The  heating  apparatus  would  not  be  required  in  the 
processes  of  fulling ;  there  is  no  trace  of  the  application 
of  heat  in  the  Pompeian  fnlleries.  I  am  therefore  led  to  the 
conjecture  that  the  art  of  dyeing,  as  well  as  that  of  fuUing, 
was  practised  at  Chedworth,  the  semi-circular  tanks 
above  mentioned  being  the  dye  vats,  probably  supple- 
mented by  various  tubs  and  troughs  of  more  perishable 
materials  long  ago  lost  and  destroyed. 

There  is  one  practical  objection  to  the  above  theory 
which  should  be  stated.  It  is  not  possible  to  say,  positively, 
whether  the  liquid  dye  in  these  tanks,  supposing  them  to 
be  dye  vats,  could  be  raised  to  boiling  point  by  the  means 
employed  for  heating  them.  That  the  fluid  could  be 
brought  to  a  high  temperature  is  certain,  and  it  is  true 
that  some  dyes  do  not  require  the  water  to  be  boiling, 
but  ma}'  be  infused  in  it  at  what  is  called  hand  heat,  i.e. 
water  at  a  temperature  in  which  a  dyer's  hand  can  be 
immersed. 

The  tanks  are  large  enough  to  dye  long  pieces  of  cloth, 
technically  termed  "  piece  goods,"  which  could  be  floated 
and  stirred  in  the  dye.  Their  exact  depth  is  not  now 
ascertainable.  At  present  they  show  roughly  a  depth  of 
2  ft.  but  with  a  wall  across  eiich  recess,  it  might  have 
been  increased  to  ?>  ft.  or  even  4  ft.  The  tanks  in  the 
court  would  equally  serve  dyer's,  or  fuller's  requirements. 
Behind  the  northern  building,  running  down  the  steep 
and  wooded  bank,  and  pointing  in  the  direction  of  the 
furnace  room  No.  XXVIII,  is  a  stone  conduit,  probably 
laid  to  bring  water  from  some  long  lost  reservoir  in  the 
hill  side  to  the  cauldron  in  that  room,  and  also  for  the 
service  of  the  tanks  in  the  fuller's  court.  The  supply  to 
these  tanks  came  through  a  hole  in  the  wall  above  the  small 
western  one,  and  the  drain  for  emptjing  them  is  situated 
in  the  north-east  corner  of  the  large  square  tank.  All 
the  tanks  communicate  by  means  of  pipes  one  ■with 
another. 

Of  the  rooms  situated  in  this  part  of  the  villa  in 
existence  before  the  alterations,  only  chamber  No.  XX  lH 
now  remains.  Its  dimensions  are  25  ft.  2  in.  by  20  ft.  3  in. 
Originally  perhaps  it  was  the  finest  in  the  villa.     Tlie 
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apse,  with  its  semi-dome,  constructed  in  masonry,  and 
richly  adorned  with  painting,  possibly  even  with  mosaic, 
must  have  had  a  fine  effect.  The  rest  of  the  room,  in  all 
probability,  had  a  panelled  ceiling  of  wood.  We  may  see 
in  this  apartment  a  room  answering  in  some  respects, 
to  the  modem  drawing-room  where  the  choicest  treasures 
of  art  possessed  by  the  owner  might  be  displayed,  and  also 
where  the  archives  of  the  family  would  be  kept. 

Returning  for  a  moment  to  the  subject  of  the  water 
supply  of  the  villa,  I  must  not  omit  to  speak  of  the 
little  edifice  nooked  into  the  hill-side  at  the  north-western 
angle  of  its  inclosure  walls. 

In  all  likelihood  the  semi-circular  end  had  a  roof,  the 
semi-dome  of  the  apse  being  of  the  usual  construction. 
Prom  the  external  piers  to  those  which  mark  the  entrance 
to  the  apse,  the  walls  were  probably  dwarf  walls,  as  high 
as,  or  a  little  higher  than,  they  now  stand,  i.e.,  4  ft.  6  in. 
The  whole  south  side  is  open,  only  a  stone  step  a  few 
inches  high  joining  the  two  external  piers. 

This  building,  like  other  portions  of  the  villa,  has  been 
subjected  to  various  modifications.  Originally,  it  appears, 
a  floor  extended  over  the  whole  space,  2  ft,  9  in.  lower  than 
the  present  grass  grown  one. 

A  little  triangular  basin  behind  the  left  hand  pier  on 
entering,  received  the  waters  of  a  spring  which  flowed 
through  holes  in  the  wall  behind  the  pier,  and  falling  over 
the  front  of  the  basin  escaped  by  means  not  now  traceable. 
At  some  subsequent  period,  tlie  whole  floor  was  raised  to 
its  present  level,  and  the  octagonal  basin  still  existing,  but 
still  dating  from  Roman  times,  was  formed  in  the  made 
ground,  with  the  old  floor  for  its  pavement.  The  existing 
conduit  from  the  left  hand  side  of  the  apse  carried  into 
the  octagonal  basin  tlie  diverted  water,  which  escaped  by 
a  similar  pipe  on  the  opposite  side.  At  the  same  time, 
the  then  useless  little  triangular  basin  was  buried  in  the 
new  floor.' 

The  octagonal  basin  is  capable  of  containing  1100 
gallons,  but  at  present  it  takes  twenty-four  hours  to  fill. 

'  Ab  to  the  xtate  of  the  eiuling  octt^-  ArclueoL  Asaoc  tqL  S60,  p.  iSI. 
odaI  baxin  when  found,  and  other  detaJlB  The  infannatiou  u  to  the  exUtenoe  ol 

rdapecting  the  building  wbiob  ouatsiai  it,  the  lower  floor  was  obtained  from  the 

see  B.  letter  from  Hr.  Fairer  to  the  Ker.  foreman  of  the  excavationa,  who  hiinsdf 
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The  spring  must  therefore  have  been  much  more  copioua 
than  at  present,  if  it  was  the  only  supply  for  the  rilla  even 
at  an  early  date. 

What  could  have  been  the  purpose  of  this  little  building  ? 
Perhaps  the  discovery  made  in  excavating  it  will  afford  a 
clue. 

An  altar  was  found,  Mr.  Farrer  says,  "hi  the  corner  of 
the  circular  chamber,  and  at  a  lower  level  than  the  drain  " 
(the  conduit  of  the  spring).  It  would  seem  as  if  it  had  been 
overthrown  and  buried  when  the  alterations  I  have  spoken 
of  were  made.  This  altar  is  now  deposited  in  the  museum- 
It  is  about  2  ft,  high,  is  not  inscribed,  and  is  perfect  on 
both  faces,  which  proves  that  it  never  stood  again.st  a 
wall.  It  has  a  very  small  square  focus  half  an  inch  deep, 
large  enough,  perhaps,  to  receive  a  tiny  libation. 

The  discovery  was  an  interesting  one.  It  might  be 
taken  as  an  indication  that  the  little  building  was  a 
Nympkimim,  a  shrine,  dedicated  with  its  altar,  by  the 
grateful  master  of  the  vUla  to  the  kindly  Spirit  of  the 
spring  rising  in  that  spot,  who,  with  ready  hand,  poured 
the  fresh  waters  from  her  brimming  urn  for  his  solace  and 
for  the  benefit  of  his  household. 

The  supposition  is  no  unlikely  one,  for  altars  and  dedi- 
cations to  the  NjTnphs  are  known  in  Britain,  and  their 
images,  uncouth  enough  it  is  true,  maybe  seen  carved  on 
a  stone  which  once  adorned  a  fountain  in  the  station  of 
Bremenium,  beyond  the  Wall  of  Hadrian.' 

Perhaps  the  apse  with  its  brightly  painted  walls  (faint 
traces  of  stucco  coloured  red  still  remain)  formed  a 
place  for  quiet  conversation  or  reflection,  for  the  delightful 
silence,  then  only  broken  by  the  plash  of  the  water  as  it 
fell  from  its  little  basin  and  fleeted  away  across  the  floor, 
and  the  green  shade  of  the  overhanging  woods,  still 
incline  the  body  to  rest,  and  the  mind  to  meditation. 

Of  the  remaining  portion  of  the  building,  the  long 
northern  wing,  but  little  can  be  said.  The  lower  stone  of 
a  quern  of  larger  size  than  usual,  found  in  room  XXSV, 
may  indicate  the  chamber  where  the  corn,  needed  for  the 
household,  was    ground,   and    the    extensive,   but  much 

'  See  "Lapifiarium  SeptGntrion,i1p,"  "  CollecUnen  Antiqvin,"  vol.  vi.,  1808, 
No.  S81,  p.  SlLn,  |)t.  iii.  For  nttnr  ilmli-  jil  viii.  Instiinciw  of  <l«li<M\ti.ins  to 
tsAeA  to  the  Njmphn  and  foiintninB  fnimd  the  NyiDphs,  in  Britnin,  might  be  multi- 
near    Chester,    nee    C    Roach   Smitli.  plied. 
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ruined  liypocaust  of  peculiar  construction,  in  the  end 
room  No.  XXXVIIl  may  possibly  show  where  it  was 
baked  into  bread. 

Beyond  these  feeble  indications,  the  uses  of  this  range 
of  rooms  cannot  even  be  guessed.  The  crypta  or  crj-pto 
porticus  in  front  of  this  wing  does  not  appear  to  have  Iiad 
any  tessellated  pavement.  Its  absence  might  warrant  the 
assignment  of  the  chambers  behind  it  to  the  rougher 
purposes  of  the  household. 

Much  more  might  be  added  to  the  foregoing  account 
of  this  interesting  villa,  as  to  its  mosaics,  its  architec- 
tural details,  and  the  various  objects  of  interest  found 
within  its  walls  and  preserved  in  the  little  museum  on  its 
site,  but  this  would  lead  too  far  and  in  other  directions. 

My  aim  in  this  notice,  has  been  simply  to  indicate,  as 
far  as  the  evidence  afforded  by  the  ruined  walls  allowed, 
the  possible  uses  of  the  different  divisions  of  the  edifice, 
and  the  alterations  which  from  time  to  time  had  been 
made  in  its  structure  since  it  was  first  raised  by  the 
Roman  colonist,  or  romanised  Celtic  chief,  among  the 
Gloucestershire  hills,  in  the  wooded  recess  of  the  valley  of 
the  Colne,  near  to  its  little  river. 
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ON    THE    I'REMONRTRATEXSUN    ABBEY    OF    ST.    MAKY 
AT   ALNWICK,   NORTHUMBERLAND. 

By  W.  H.  ST.  JOHN  HOPE,  M.A. 

I  propose  ill  the  following  paper  to  describe  the 
result  of  excavationa  made  on  the  site  of  Ahiwick  abbey 
by  the  noble  owner,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  against 
the  visit  of  the  Royal  Arch^ological  Institute  during  the 
Newcastle  meeting  of  1884. 

Before  the  commencement  of  the  excavations,  notliing 
was  left  to  mark  the  wite  of  the  abbey  but  the  gatehouse  ; 
and  in  place  of  the  mounds  and  hollows  and  fragments  of 
walls  so  often  to  be  found  where  extensive  buildings  have 
once  stood,  a  perfectly  level  green  field  lay  between  the 
gatehouse  and  the  river  Alne,  where  the  abbey  of  Aln- 
wick had  formerly  stood.  A  more  hopeless  site  for 
excavations  could  hardly  be  met  with,  but  trial  trenches 
soon  laid  bare  foundations  of  walls,  and  by  following  these 
up  in  a  scientific  manner,  the  entire  ground  plan  of  the 
abbey  was  gradually  disclosed.  Unfortunately  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  buildings  after  the  suppression  had  been  so 
complete,  that  nearly  everywhere  the  walls  had  been 
removed  down  to  the  very  foundations;  and  in  the  church 
and  claustral  buildings,  in  the  few  places  where  the  walls 
had  not  been  utterly  destroyed,  only  two  or  three  courses 
of  ashlar  remained.  Despite  these  drawbacks,  a  ground 
plan  presenting  many  very  singular  features  has  been 
recovered,  and  although  the  excavations  have  been  filled 
in  again — for  there  was  nothing  worthy  of  being  left 
uncovered — the  Duke  has  caused  the  lines  of  the  walls, 
etc.,  to  be  permanently  marked  out  on  the  surface  of  the 
ground  by  an  ingenious  application  of  concrete. 

Alnwick  abbey  was  founded  in  1147  by  Eustace  Fitz 
John,  in  honour  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  for  canons 
regular  of  the  Fremonstratensian  Order — usually  called 
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white  canons,  from  the  colour  of  their  habit.  It  was 
colonized — after  the  manner  of  white  canons  and  wliite 
monks  alike — from  the  mother  house  of  the  Order  in 
Knjrland,  the  abbey  of  Newhouse  in  Lincolnshire.  It 
was  suppressed  in  1535,  when  its  annual  value  was  under 
£200,  but  was  refounded  by  the  king  in  the  followiiij; 
year.  This  was,  however,  only  a  brief  respite,  for  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  king  on  December  22nd,  153!),  by  the 
abbot  and  thirteen  canons,  and  finally  sup]>ressed. 

Of  the  history  of  the  abbey  between  i(a  foundation  and 
fall,  but  little  is  known,  and  I  have  not  succeeded  in  find- 
ing anything  of  importance  to  add  to  what  i.s  already  in 
print. 

■  The  site  of  the  abbey  is  roughly  semicircular  in  i)lan  ; 
a  boundary  wall  forming  the  diameter  (in  which  is  set  tlie 
gatehouse),  and  the  river  Alne  the  circumference.  Tlie 
abbey  church  stood  in  the  centre  of  this  area,  with  the 
cloister  and  surrounding  buildings  extending  southwards 
to  the  river.  On  the  east  lay  the  infirmary  and  on  the 
west  the  outer  court. 

The  church  appears  to  hare  been  about  220  feet  long. 
It  was  cruciform  in  plan,  consisting  of  a  nave  and  aisles 
of  eight  bays ;  north  and  south  transepts,  with  two  eastern 
chapels  to  each;  and  a  presbytery  of  four  bays.  The 
whole  of  the  walls  east  of  the  nave  had  been  removed 
down  to  the  foundations,  and  it  was  quite  impossible  to 
learn  from  the.'ic  anything  except  the  block  plan.  It  will 
be  noticed  that  the  transept-chapels  immeiliately 
adjoining  the  presbytery  are  twice  the  length  of  the  outer 
chapels,  and  they  possibly  opened  into  the  presbytery  by 
arches.  A  short  distance  from  the  east  wall  of  the  latter 
was  the  foundation  of  a  cross  wall,  which  probably  marks 
the  site  of  the  reredos  of  the  high  altar. 

Of  tlie  nave  enough  was  found  to  make  the  arrange- 
ments pretty  clear.  The  two  easternmost  bays  formed 
the  conventual  choir,  and  retained  the  parallel  walls  on 
which  the  canons'  stalls  stood,  retunied  as  usual  at  the 
west  end.  These  walls  were  a  little  over  two  feet  apart,  the 
intervening  space  being  paved.  The  width  in  the  clear 
between  the  stalls  was  about  13  feet.  In  the  choir  were 
found  the  remains  of  a  huge  slab,  once  inlaid  with  a 
brass. 
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The  plinths  of  some  of  the  nave  arcade  bases  were 
found  in  situ,  cliiefly  on  the  north  side.  In  plan  they 
consisted  of  a  square  5  feet  .Si  Inches  wide,  set  diamond- 
wise,  from  the  angles  of  which  projected  an  engaged 
octagonal  shaft.  The  whole  pHnth  measured  7  feet  Ah 
inches  from  north  to  south.  Nothing  was  fonntl  to  shew 
the  plan  of  the  piers  tliemselves.  The  south  arcade 
exhibited  some  slight  variations  in  plan  and  section,  and 
its  western  respond  seemed  to  be  of  a  difTereut  dale. 

In  the  westernmost  bay  of  the  north  arcade  was  found 
a  square  base  about  four  feet  square.  Under  its  western 
edge  was  a  lead  pipe  which  was  traced  noith  and  south 
across  the  whole  width  of  the  church.     (See  plan.) 

At  the  west  end  of  the  north  ai.sle  a  few  feet  of  the 
base-mold  of  the  front  remained  in  situ,  apparently  of 
early-Decorated  date.  In  the  north  wall  is  a  singular 
projection,  wliich,  joined  with  an  ap2)arent  break  in  tlie 
line,  seems  to  point  to  an  extension  westward  when  a 
rebuilding  of  tlie..M'ave  took  place. 

The  church  appears  to  have  had  a  central  tower, 
though  apparently  one  of  no  great  sixe. 

With  the  exception  of  some  of  the  pier  bases,  the 
fouudation  walls  of  the  stalls,  and  the  fragment  of  the 
west  front,  the  oidy  portion  of  the  church  where  a  few 
courses  of  ashlar  remained,  was  part  of  (he  south  wall  of 
the  nave  south  aisle.  This  was  four  feet  thick,  and 
fortunately  retained  the  base  of  the  east  jamb  of  the 
we.'itern  of  the  two  doors  opening  from  the  cloister  into 
the  church. 

The  cloister  itself  was  90  feet  square.  The  surrounding 
alleys  were  11  feet  9  inches  wide,  and  paved  with  flag- 
stones, some  of  which  we  found  in  situ,*  The  wall 
enclosing  the  garth  was  divided  into  four  bays  ou 
each  side  by  buttresses,  and  had  an  additional  diagonal 
buttress  in  each  corner.  Some  portions  of  the  orisinal 
arcading  that  stood  on  this  wall  were  found  during  the 
excavations.  They  consisted  of  beautifully  wrought  twin 
capitals  and  bases,  the  former  ric^hly  carved  with 
characteristic  early  lilnglish  foliage.  This  arcade  was  an 
open  one  and  unglazed, 
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The  buildings  round  the  cloister  court  present  some 
features  of  great  interest. 

On  the  east  side,  next  the  south  transept  were  two 
rectangular  chambers  lOJ  feet  and  12^  feet  wide  respect- 
ively, and  about  27  feet  long,  with  a  dividing  wall  about 
5  feet  thick.  Tlie  one  next  the  transept  was  probably 
the  sacristy.  In  its  floor  was  found  a  long  piece  of  leail 
piping,  extending  east  and  west.  Tlie  other  room  was 
doubtless  the  auditorium  or  regular  parlour,  where  con- 
versation was  allowed.  It  perhaps  had  a  door  in  its  east 
wall  so  that  it  also  formed  a  slype  from  the  cloister  to  the 
cemetery,  which  lay  to  the  east.  These  chambers  were 
unfortunately  only  traceable  by  their  foundations. 

To  the  south  of  these  two  rooms  was  the  capiudum  or 
chapter  house.  In  plan  this  building  is  perfectly  unique. 
It  consists  of  a  rectangular  western  portion  or  vestibule 
about  30  feet  6  inches  long  and  21  feet  7  inches  wide, 
opening  on  the  east  into  a  circular  portion  26  feet  10 
inches  in  diameter ;  the  whole  being  about  50  feet  long. 
This  extraordhiary  chapter  house  cannot  be  later  than  tlie 
earlj'-English  period,  and  is  probably  earlier,  for  William 
de  Vesci,  son  of  the  founder,  who  died  in  1 184  was  buried 
ante  ostium  cajntuli  nosiri  juxta  sponsum  siiaiii.^  Search 
was  made  for  the  graves  of  William  de  Vesci  and  his  wife 
before  the  chapter  house  door,  though  without  effect ;  but 
a  stone  coffin  containing  bones  and  without  a  lid  was 
laid  bare  in  the  centre  of  the  round  part  of  the  chapter 
house. 

It  is  difficult  to  see  what  was  the  arrangement  of  this 
oddly  shaped  chapter  house.  The  change  from  the 
square  to  the  round  part  is  sharply  effected,  and  there 
were  no  traces  whatever  of  responds  or  jambs  of 
any  kind.  A  trench  cut  along  the  medial  line  dis- 
closed no  remains  of  pillars,  so  that  the  roof,  how- 
ever it  was  managed,  was  in  one  span.  It  would  be 
interesting  to  know  if  the  circuit  of  the  eastern  half  was 
completed  ;  I  think  it  was  not,  and  that  the  walls  followed 
the  lines  of  the  ground  plan. 

Immediately  to  the  south  of  the  chapter  house  was  ;i 
door  opening  from  the  cloister,  one  jamb  of  which  we  ■ 
found  in  situ.    The  sill  was  raised   a  step   above   the 
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cloi.ster  pavement,  and  the  door  was  clearly  that  of  the 
stairs  that  led  up  to  the  ilormiiorium  or  dorter,  which 
occupied  the  first  floor  of  this  eastern  range  of  buildings. 
These  stairs  were  for  communication  with  the  dorter 
during  the  day.  They  occupied  the  north  end  of  a 
building  extending  from  the  chapter  house  to  the  river. 
The  principal  part  of  this  building  was  a  spacious  apart- 
ment 32  ft.  long  and  14  ft.  wide  with  a  projecting  fireplace 
on  its  east  side.  This  was  the  calefactorium  or  warming- 
house  and  contained  the  only  fire  at  which  the  canons,  by 
leave  of  a  superior,  could  come  and  warm  themselves. 
It  was  entered  from  the  cloister  on  the  west.  South  of 
the  warming-house  is  a  narrow  passage  approached  by 
an  equally  narrow  passage  or  slype  from  the  cloister.  It 
had  a  descent  of  four  steps  at  its  western  end  and  led  to 
a  group  of  buildings  of  rather  complex  plan,  amongst 
which  the  injirmitorhim,  or  abode  of  sick  and  infirm 
canons,  must  be  looked  for.  Immediately  within  this 
passage  was  a  door  leading  to  a  chamber  on  the  south  side, 
parallel  to  which  another  one  of  almost  the  same  size  has 
been  built,  into  which  we  found  no  traces  of  the  entrance. 
The  first  chamber  has  a  door  on  the  west  opening  into  an 
apartment  about  19  feet  long  and  13J  feet  wide.  At  its 
Bouth-east  angle  is  a  soUd  mass  of  masonry,  pierced  by  a 
vertical  shaft  (1  foot  10  inches  by  1  foot  6  inches),  which 
probably  descended  from  a  garderobe  in  a  chamber  over- 
head. There  is  nothing  to  shew  the  destination  of  these 
three  chambers. 

The  narrow  passage  already  mentioned  led  to  an 
irregularly  shaped  vestibule  at  the  north-west  comer  of  a 
large  vaulted  apartment,  22  feet  wide  and  66  feet  long, 
divided  into  two  alleys  by  a  central  row  of  three  columns. 
This  apartment  has,  towards  the  river,  with  which  it  is 
parallel,  a  series  of  buttresses  of  varying  width  and 
projection.  It  had  apparently  no  outer  doorways  and  I 
am  unable  to  suggest  its  use.  The  first  floor  I  suspect  in 
some  way  formed  the  domus  necessaria,  which  always 
opened  out  of  the  dorter.  To  the  east  of  and  abutting 
on  this  chamber  was  a  large  hall,  48  feet  long  and  22  feet 
wide.  It  had  two  wide  windows  on  the  north,  a  fire- 
place on  the  west,  and  a  door  in  the  south-west  corner 
which  led  into  a  small  porch  or  vestibule,  constructed  in. 
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and  contemporary  with,  the  vaulted  hall  on  the  west. 
This  vestibule,  however,  does  not  communicate  with  the 
latter  in  any  way,  but  is  open  on  the  south  towards  the 
river.  Along  the  north  wall  of  the  hall  was  a  molded 
base-mold  of  unusually  fine  character,  and  of  the  same 
section  as  that  found  in  the  west  wall  of  the  church.  It  is 
unfortunate  that  with  the  exception  of  the  south-west  door, 
no  other  openuig  should  have  been  found  into  this  chamber, 
which  was  clearly  the  infirmarj-  hall.  It  must  have  had  a 
door  or  doors  on  the  east  communicating  with  some  of  the 
chambers  shewn  on  the  plan,  amongst  which  were  the 
kitchen,  buttery,  etc.  The  maze  of  walls  and  foundations 
extending  from  the  hall  to  the  mill  is  so  confused  that  a-s 
I  had  not  the  opportunity  of  examining  them  l!efore  they 
were  covered  up,  I  shall  not  venture  to  express  any 
opuiion  as  to  their  use  or  date. 

In  a  monastery  of  normal  arrangement  the  whole  of  the 
first  floor  of  the  range  on  the  east  side  of  the  cloister 
formed  the  dorter.  It  is  difficult  to  say  if  this  was  so  at 
Alnwick,  owing  to  our  ignorance  of  the  form  of  the 
oddly  planned  chapter  house.  I  am  inclined  to  think 
that  tlie  dorter  here  only  extended  from  the  chapter 
house  to  the  river,  but  there  would  of  course  be  a  gallery 
or  bridge  across  the  west  end  of  the  chapter  house  itself 
along  which  the  canons  might  pass  to  the  room  or  rooms 
over  the  parlour  and  sacristy — perhaps  the  muniment  room, 
treasury  and  library — and  so  down  the  usual  night-stairs 
into  the  church  to  say  matins  at  midnight.  The  western 
chamber  above-mentioned  possibly  had  over  it  the 
abbot's  room,  with  a  garderobe  in  the  south-east  corner.  At 
the  south  end  of  the  dorter  and  opening  out  of  it  east- 
wards was  probably  the  domus  necessaria. 

On  the  south  side  of  the  cloister  and  parallel  with  the 
church  were  found  the  foundations  of  the  sub-structure 
of  the  refectorium  or  frater,  which  here,  as  in  other 
canons'  liouses,  was  on  the  first  floor.  At  the  east  end  of 
this  range  was  a  narrow  slype  leading  from  the  cloister 
to  the  buildings  by  the  river ;  and  towards  the  west  end 
a  small  square  chamber  marked  the  site  of  the  stairs  up 
to  the  frater.  The  rest  of  the  substructure  was  used  as 
cellarage.  The  south  wall  was  considerably  thickened 
for  strength  along  its  whole  length  at  aome  time 
subsequent  to  its  erection.  l,,  ,       Gooolc 
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Tlie  Chronica  da  Ahiewyhe  relates  that — 

"  Ad  instantiam  Walter!  de  Hepeseotes  abbatis  de 
Alnewyk  peritissiini  patris  ac  famae  vernantis  Religionis 
nobilis  Advocatus  noster  HeiiricHS  quintus  Doininus  de 
Percy  Anno  Dumiiii  137G  in  die  assainptionis  beatre 
Mariai  in  Itefectorio  nostrn  comminavit  cum  13  militibus 
quorum  hec  sunt  nomina  (names  given)  et  multi  alii 
Nobiles  patriae,  impleto  claustro  parochianis  nostris,  et 
Communibus  patriae,  Computati  fuerunt  in  CIau3tro 
Gomedentes  utrinsque  letatis  ad  illam  refectioiiem  1020 
viri,  in  llefectorio  vero  120,  ad  secundam  Itefectionem 
in  Kefectorio  86."' 

I  have  met  with  no  other  instance  of  the  cloisters  being 
temporarily  converted  into  a  dining  hall. 

Alnwick  abbey  differs  in  one  important  point  from 
most  monastic  houses,  in  that  there  is  no  range  of 
buildings  on  tlie  west  side  of  the  cloister.  This  part  of  a 
monastery,  except  in  the  case  of  a  few  isolated  instances 
like  Westminster,  and  Gloucester,  is  always  occupied  by 
the  cellarage  and  lodgings  for  guests  under, the  cellarer'3 
charge,  and  hence  known  as  the  ceUariuiii.  A  diligent 
search  however,  failed  to  bring  to  Hght  any  traces  of  a 
western  range  here,  and  it  is  probably  represented  by  the 
large  block  of  buildings  a  short  distance  to  the  west  on 
the  river  bank.  On  the  east  of  these  buildings  and  south- 
west of  the  frater  are  some  only  partly  explored  walls 
which  must  have  belonged  to  the  abbey  kitchen,  which 
would  here  be  conveniently  placed  so  as  to  serve  both 
the  great  guest  hall  and  the  canons'  frater.  There  was 
probably  a  bridge  from  it  to  the  frater. 

West  of  the  guests'  lodgings  and  extending  round  three 
sides  of  a  st^uare  up  to  the  great  gatehouse,  the  excava- 
tions disclosed  a  singular  looking  collection  of  chambers, 
ovens,  fireplaces,  etc.,  of  which  it  is  dilTtcult  to  fix  the 
precise  age.  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  they  are 
the  remains  of  the  stables,  bakehouse,  brewhouse  and 
other  buildings  usually  placed  in  the  outer  court  of  a 
monaster}',  but  it  is  possible  that  they  are  of  much  later 
origin.  Wallis,  in  his  Natural  lliMonj  and  Antiquities  of 
Kortktimberland,-  published  in   17(i9,  says  that  the  site 
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of  the  abbey  "  was  granted,  4  Edirartf  VI,  to  Ralph 
Sadler  and  Lam:  Wilmington.  It  was  afterwards  sold, 
■ffitli  the  demesnes  about  it,  to  Sir  Franm  Brandling, 
Kilt.,  of  wliose  father  it  was  purchased  with  the  same 
lands  Ijy  Mr.  Donbleday,  father  of  Thomas  Dotibleday, 
Esq.,  tlie  present  possessor,  whose  seat  is  built  out  of  the 
ruins  of  it,  wliicli  stood  in  his  orchard,  south  of  his 
pleasure  <,'arden.  The  only  remains  of  this  religious  pile, 
is  the  court  wall  to  the  east,  through  whicli  is  tlie 
entrance,  of  very  curious  arcliitecture,  with  a  modern — 
built  turret  at  tlie  south  end,  beyond  which  is  a  buildin*^ 
seemingly  of  a  later  erection,  not  corresponding  with  the 
grandeur  of  monastic  structures,  answering  better  the  use 
it  is  now  put  to,  viz.,  a  stable,  than  any  other.  Adjoining 
to  it,  is  an  antient  and  strong  tower,  with  four  turrets, 
two  at  each  end." 

Grose  in  his  Antiquities  of  England  and  Wales,'  gives  a 
view  "  which  represents  the  eastern  aspect  of  the  gate- 
house of  the  Monastery,  and  the  gates  of  Mr.  Doubleday's 
house."  It  "  was  drawn  anno  1773,"  This  view  is  repro- 
duced in  facsimile  on  the  accompanying  plate.  It  shews 
distinctly  that  Mr.  Doubleday's  house,  which  has  been  pulled 
down  since  and  all  traces  of  it  removed,  was  within  the 
monastic  precinct,  to  the  south-west  of  the  abbey  gate,  the 
east  face  of  which  is  shewn.  As  the  intermediate  area  has 
not  been  explored  nothing  certain  can  be  said  on  the 
point  as  to  whether  the  ovens,  etc.,  were  portion  of 
the  Doubleday  mansion,  but  their  appearance  certainly 
seemed  to  me  to  indicate  a  greater  antiquity  than  that 
of  about  a  century  and  a  half.  Grose  quotes  WaUis's 
account  of  the  abbey  and  adds — "  The  Tower  here  spoken 
of  bv  Mr.  Wallis,  was  the  antient  Gatehouse  of  the 
Monaster}',  the  strong  latticed  gate  of  which  is  still 
remaining." 

Of  the  east  wall  of  the  precinct,  with  its  ancient  gateway 
a.s  described  by  Wallis,  no  traces  now  remain,  and  it  is 
difficult  to  say  which  of  the  buildings  shewn  on  the  plan 
was  that  then  used  as  a  stable,  as  this  part  of  the  site  was 
not  fully  explored.  The  north  wall  of  the  precinct  has 
been  traced  for  a  considerable  distance  on  either  side  of 
the  great  or  main  gatehouse,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
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its  line.  It  should  be  noticed  tbat  the  gatehouse  projected 
clear  of  tlie  wall,  and  had  not,  as  was  more  usual,  its  front 
flush  with  (or  close  to)  the  latter.  Tliis  arrangement 
permitted  another  departure  from  tlie  normal  pl^nni|ng  of 
a  gatehouse,  viz.  that  instead  of  the  fiont  having  the  uHual 
two  entrances,  a  larger  for  horses  and  carts,  and  a  smaller 
for  foot  pas,seugers,  side  by  side,  the  larger  arch  only  is 
set  in  the  main  front,  while  the  smaller  door  is  placed  on 
the  east  side. 

The  north  front  of  the  gatehouse  is  flanked  by  two  square 
battlemented  turrets,  and  divided  midway  by  a  molded 
string  course.  The  entrance  door  is  segmental  headed 
with  continuous  moldings,  and  had  above  the  apex  of  the 
arch  a  small  image  which  has  now  quite  perished.  On 
each  side  at  the  springing  level  is  a  small  square  panel, 
but  nothing  is  left  to  show  what  was  sculptured  therein. 
Over  the  door  in  the  upper  stage  is  a  large  and  much 
decayed  canopied  niche,  now  vacant.  Above  is  a  pro- 
jecting embattled  parapet  with  seven  machicolations.  On 
one  of  the  dexter  battlements  is  a  shield  charged  with  a 
cross  patonce  or  fleury,  and  on  the  sinister  side  a  shield 
bearing  a  cross.  The  flanking  turrets  are  devoid  of 
ornament,  the  only  relieving  feature  being  a  small  trefoiled 
ogee-headed  looj)  on  the  face  of  each.  The  whole  front 
is  characterized  by  extreme  plahmess. 

On  the  east  side,  owing  to  the  peculiar  oblong  plan  of 
the  flanking  turrets  from  east  to  west,  the  wall  between  is 
as  it  were  very  deeply  recessed.  The  lower  stage  has  a 
low  doorway,  5  feet  9  inches  wide,  with  a  four-centred 
arch,  the  label  of  which  terminates  on  each  side  in  a  large 
angel  holding  a  plain  shield.  On  the  apes  of  the  arch  is 
a  mutilated  angel  holding  a  shield  of  Percy  and  Lucy  quar- 
terly. Above  this  is  a  very  good  canopied  niche,  now 
vacant.  The  upper  stage,  projects  sUghtly  over  the  lower, 
and  has  in  the  centre  a  good  two-light  Perpendicular 
window  with  a  transom  and  square  head.  The  label  ends 
in  angels  holding  plain  shields.  Above  are  four  machico- 
lations, the  intermediate  corbels  of  which  carry  a  projecting 
parapet ;  on  the  central  battlement  is  carved  a  large  shield 
of  Perry  and  Lucy  quarterly.  The  nortli  turret  is  plain 
in  the  lower  .stage  ;  the  upptr  stage  which  projects  some- 
what on  all  sides,  has   a  good  two-light  square-headed 
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window,  witli  two  trefoiled  ogee-headed  loops  above, 
separated  by  the  Percy  and  Lucy  ipiartered  shield.  The 
south  turret  has  the  same  shield  in  the  upper  part,  and 
lower  down  a  loop  similar  to  those  described.  This  front 
is  admirablj"  shewn  in  the  acconipanyinff  cut. 

The  south  or  inner  front  of  the  gatehouse  has,  in  the 
lower  staj^e,  a  segmental  headed  door  rt'ith  very  few 
moldings.  Over  this  is  a  square  panel  once  iilled  with 
sculpture,  now  all  decayed.  Above  is  a  square-headed 
perpendicular  window,  which  has,  unfortunately,  lost  its 
tracery.  Over  this  wiiulow  is  a  niche  containing  a  figure 
apparently  of  a  bishop,  but  the  whole  has  nearly 
perished.  The  parapet  lias  shields  on  the  battlements  as 
on  the  north  side,  and  similarly  charged.  The  west 
turret  has  an  original  four  centred  doorway  at  the  base, 
and  above  a  small  two  Hght  window,  .s(|uaro  headed  and 
with  a  transom ;  over  this  again  is  a  loop.  The  east 
turret  has  an  original  door  a  little  way  up  with  two  loops 
above  at  different  heights.     This  front  is  here  illustrated. 

The  west  side  is  quite  plain,  with  the  exception  of 
several  loops  and  a  corbelled-out  garderobe.  The  passage 
(jf  the  gatehouse  has  a  plain  waggon  vault  of  suspiciously 
modern  appearance. 

The  thanks  of  iJie  Society,  and  of  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  interested  in  the  study  of  monastic  architec- 
ture and  arrangement,  are  especially  due  to  tlie  Duke  of 
Northumberland  for  so  liberally  undertaking  the  excava- 
tion of  tlie  site  of  Alnwick  abbey  in  the  manner  in  which 
he  did  at  the  suggestion  of  Earl  Percy. 

Thanks  are  also  due  to  Mr.  George  Reavell,  the 
able  clerk  of  the  works  at  Alnwick,  under  whose 
superintendence  the  excavations  were  carried  on  by  the 
aid  of  only  occasional  directions  from  me,  and  the 
accompanying  ground  plan  measured  and  drawn  out. 
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ox  A  HITTITt:  CVLLVDER  AMI)  SIC.U,   IJELONniNi; 
TO  TIIK  RKV.  GRKVILLK  .1.  CTIKSTICK. 

By  PHOF.  SAVCE. 

Among  the  objects  procni-etl  by  Mr.  Chester  last  wiiiLer 
in  Northern  Syria  are  two  which  are  of  especial  interest. 
One  is  a  small  hscraatite  cylimler,'  somewhat  worn,  which 
belongs  to  the  type  now  known  as  Ilittite  or  Asiauic.  Its 
representatives  are  found  in  the  n;-,ighbourliootl  of  Aleppo 
and  iu  Asia  Minor,  more  particularly  Kappadokia,  though 
examples  of  the  class  seem  also  to  have  come  from  Cyprus. 
In  his  "  Reclierches  sur  la  Glyptitpie  Orientale,"  pt.  ii, 
(1886).  M.  Menant  has  devoted  a  chapter  (pp.  92-122)  lo 
this  newly-determined  class  of  ancient  monuments.  The 
art  they  exhibit  is  modelled  on  tliat  of  the  early  BabyhHiian 
cylinders  ;  but  it  differs  from  the  latter  iu  several  respects. 
The  dress  of  the  figures  is  different:  they  wear  conical 
caps  and,  not  unfreipunitly,  boots  with  upturned  ends, 
while  the  dress  is  often  that  of  the  figure  on  the  bilingual 
boss  of  Tarchondomos,  consisting  of  a  fringed  cloak  which 
descends  l)elow  the  knee  or  to  the  ankle  of  one  leg,  but 
leaves  the  other  leg  hare.  The  Uittile  cylinders  are  also 
covered  with  small  figures,  among  which  heads  of  men 
and  annuals,  composite  creatures  like  sphinxes  or  binl- 
headed  men,  and  a  pattern  resembhng  that  of  a  twisted 
rope,  are  especially  common.  But  their  most  characteristic 
ornamentation  consists  of  figures  of  animals  arranged 
heraldically  face  to  face,  and  more  rarely  back  to  back, 
often  with  some  object  like  a  column  between  them.  This 
heraldic  ornamentation,  which  can  be  traced  back  to 
Babylonia,  made  its  way  through  Asia  Minor  to  Greece, 
where  the  lions  of  Mykcnju  offer  a  familiar  example  of  It, 
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Mr.  Clit'r^lei'a  cylinder  oilers  all  llie  pociiliaiiLies  of  the 
Hiltile  class.  Its  surface  is  tliickly  eiifrraved  wUli  figures, 
amoiijj  which  we  find  a  human  head  placed  between  iwo 
seated  gryphous  arranged  litraldically.  HeUiw  the  latter 
is  th(^  rope  pattern  which  t^cparatcs  the  grv|,'hons  from 
two  heraldically  arranged  HoriM,  which  sit  facing  one 
auulher  with  the  fore])art  of  a  goat  between  them.  I 
may  ubserve  that  lions  and  goals  or  gazelles,  are  particu- 
larly ];lentiful  in  Hitlite  or  Asianic  art.  In  a  Jine  with 
the  lions  arc  two  seated  gazelles  also  arranged  heraldicallj-, 
hnt  with  nothing  between  them.  Above  them  is  the 
representation  of  a  god  with  a  worshipper  before  hiui, 
who  is  being  led  into  the  presence  of  the  deity  by  a 
priest.  The  priest  is  clad  in  a  long  robe  with  a  fringe  at 
the  bottom,  which  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  ilounced 
dress  of  tlie  priests  depicted  on  Babylonian  cylinders, 
while  !he  worshipper  wears  a  short  cloak  of  the  kind  I 
described  above.  The  god  is  sitted  on  a  chair  with  a 
back  like  that  of  all  the  chairs  represented  upon  these 
Hittile  cylinders;  ho  has  a  conical  cap  on  his  head,  and 
a  cup  in  the  hand,  out  of  which  water  is  issuing.  Above 
are  faint  traces  of  (he  crescent  moon. 

Besides  this  cylinder  Mr.  Chester  has  obtained  a  large 
haematite  seal'  of  an  unique  and  splendid  character; 
nothing  like  it  has  ever  before  been  brought  to  tlie  notice 
of  European  scholars.  It  is  here  illustrated.  The  five 
sides  of  the  seal  are  engraved  with  interesting  examples 
of  Hittite  art.  On  the  underside  (1,  in  the  illustration), 
a  broad  border  of  the  rope  pattern  forms  a  square 
frame,  within  which  two  deities,  male  and  female,  are 
represented.  The  gcddess  is  seated  on  the  left  hand 
with  "the  pigtail"  descending  from  the  back  of  the  head 
which  characterises  Hittite  female  figures.  She  liolds  a 
square  object  in  the  hand,  towards  which  the  god  is 
advancing.  He  wears  the  snow-shoe  with  uptnrned  end, 
and  holds  in  one  hand  a  trident,  lietween  the  two  deities 
is  an  object  which  I  cannot  identify. 

If  we  turn  the  seal  partly  round,  so  as  io  bring  its 
sides  into  view,  and  start  from  the  side  inniiedialely 
above  the  heads  of  the  figures  on  the  underside,  we  find 
a  series  of  four  representations  engraved  on  all  four  sides. 
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Oil  the  first  side  (2)  the  positions  of  the  god  and  goddess 
are  reversed.  Tlie  goddess  is  still  on  the  left  ;  but  slie 
is  standing,  and  we  can  now  see  that  she  is  clad  in  a  robe 
which  reaches  to  the  feet,  that  she  wears  boots  with 
upturned  ends,  and  has  tlie  face  of  a  bird.  Below  one  of 
her  hands  is  the  curious  object  which  intervenes  between 
the  two  fi},mres  on  the  underside  of  the  seal.  The  god  is 
seated  ;  he  holds  the  six-forked  thunderbolt  in  his  hand, 
like  the  Babylonian  Rimmon,  and  above  his  head  is  the 
winged  solar  disk,  that  favourite  device  of  Hittite  art. 
Between  tlie  two  deities  is  an  altar  of  tlie  usual  Hittite 
shape.  Above  it  is  a  trident,  on  either  side  of  which  are 
two  symbols  placed  one  above  the  other.  The  upper  one 
is  a  triangle  which  is  found  in  several  Hittite  inscriptions  ; 
the  lower  one  looks  something  like  a  scarf  tied  in  a  bow, 
and  is  new  to  me. 

On  the  second  face  of  the  seal  (3)  we  have  a  seated  deity 
with  a  conical  cap,  snow-shoes  and  a  goat  in  the  hand. 
The  goat  similar!}''  symbolises  one  of  the  deities  at  Bogliaz 
Keui,  and  accompanies  the  figure  of  Z(u?''A«iic  on  a  coin 
of  I-aodikeia  in  Phrygia.  In  front  of  the  god,  on  the  left, 
stands  a  worshipper  holding  two  spears  in  the  hand. 
Between  the  two  figures  are  the  characters  already 
described  representing  a  triangle  and  a  "  bow."  The 
latter  may  be  a  modification  of  the  character  denoting  the 
waist  and  legs  of  a  man  which  denotes  the  name  of  one  of 
the  deities  at  Boghaz  Keui,  and  is  also  found  in  the  Hittite 
inscription  formerly  existing  at  Aleppo. 

On  the  third  face  (4)  the  god  is  again  depicted  as  sitting 
on  the  right.  His  conical  cap  is  provided  in  front  with  a 
horn  or  ribbon  like  the  cap  of  the  god  at  Ibreez.  He 
holds  a  hare  suspended  from  the  hand,  and  a  bird  is 
engraved  immediately  above  it.  But  the  hare  and  the 
bird  occur  among  the  Hittite  hieroglyphics  as  well  as 
upon  Hittite  seals.  On  a  Kappadokian  hicniatite  cylinder, 
for  example,  in  my  possession,  the  hare  is  represented  in 
front  of  a  seated  god  who  holds  a  goat  in  his  hand.  On 
the  left  side  of  the  third  face  of  Mr.  Chester's  seal  is  an 
altar,  piled  with  offerings,  and  above  the  character  which 
I  have  compared  with  a  "bow." 

On  the  fourth  and  last  face  (5)  the  god  appears  seated  on 
the  left,  with  a  trident  in  the  hand,  on  the  top  of  whichisli 
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a  bird,  Jlefore  Iiim  stands  a  worshipper  with  conical  cap, 
"pigtail,"  and  snow-shoes.  In  one  hand  are  two  spears; 
the  other  hand  is  uplifted  in  token  of  adoration. 

The  handle  of  the  seal  is  very  remarkable,  and  Mr. 
Chester  may  be  congratulated  on  securing  so  interesting 
and  unique  a  specimen  of  "  Uittite"  arti 

P.8. — The  symbol  I  have  called  a  "  bow  "  is  shown  to 
be  the  knot  of  a  girdle  by  the  Hittite  sculptures  of  Eynk 
given  in  Chipier  and  Perrot,  "  Histoire  de  I'Art,"  iv, 
plates  331,332.  If  is  found  also  on  a  seal  with  Hittite 
hieroglyphics  recently  discovered  at  Ynzghat  in  Kap- 
padokia  and  also  on  a  Hittite  seal  from  Aiden,  now  in  the 
Louvre. 
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"  Tim  2'roL-nu-eg,  fnmt  Gcsur  to    Dioclrsian."     Pui-t  L,   diap.   V. 
By  the  REV.  PREBKNDA.nY  H.  M.  SCARTU,  M.A, 

TIlis  subject,  from  the  pen  of  an  authority  so  well- 
known  and  so  eminent  as  the  great  German  historian,  must 
be  of  special  interest  to  every  English  student,  and  claims 
particular  attention  from  those  who  have  directed  their 
studies  to  the  Roman  remans  in  Britain,  and  to  its  history 
in  the  Uoman  period.  It  may  therefore  fitly  occupy  the 
attention  of  any  learned  body,  and  deserves  very  careful 
consideration  from  every  antiquary,  so  that  no  apolog}' 
is  needed  in  bringing  it  before  this  meeting. 

The  learned  writer  begins  b}'  considering  the  cause  of 
Caesar's  first  landing  in  the  island,  and  observes  that  "  the 
bloody  feud  between  the  Prince  Cassivellaunus  and  the 
princely  house  of  Caniulodnnum  (Colcliester),  had  been 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  Roman  invasion  ;  to  reinstate 
this  house  Cicsar  had  landed,  and  the  object  was  for  the 
moment  obtained."  This,  however,  is  not  the  only  or 
the  chief  cause  alleged  by  Cicsar  himself,  who  states  that 
it  was  in  consequence  of  the  aid  which  Britain  had 
afforded  to  the  Gauls  in  tlieir  contests  against  the  Roman 
power  "  quod  omnibus  fere  Gallicis  bellis  hostibus  nostris 
inde  subministrata  auxilia  intelligebat "  (B.  G.  Lib.  iv.  20.) 
The  point  next  touched  upon  is  the  event  in  the  Reign  of 
Augustus,  when  King  Dnl)no^■eIlaun^^s  came  as  a  refugee 
to  Rome,  and  sought  the  protection  of  Augustus,  as 
recorded  in  the  Monumentum  Ancyranura  {see  also  Strabo 
T.  5,  3,  and  Tac.  Ann.  ii.  24),  and  "one  of  the  prmces 
of  the  name  house  came  to  Caius  Cicsar."  These  princes 
held  rule  in  Essex,  the  country  of  the  Trinobantes,  and 
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Professor  Mumniseii  regards  these  relations  with  Rome,  as 
arising  out  of  tlie  i,niarautee  of  that  principality  given  by 
Juhus  Cicsar  (B.  a  V.  20.) 

The  expedition  to  Britain  in  the  time  of  Claudius  (he 
observes)  was  a  necessary  part  of  the  heritage  left  by 
Cresar. 

When  the  Monarchy  had  been  consolidated  in  the  days 
of  Augustus,  "  all  Rome  expected  that  the  Britannic 
expedition  would  take  place,"  allusions  to  this  may  be 
seen  in  the  classic  poets  of  the  Augustan  age.  But 
Augustus  postponed  the  attempts,  and  it  was  not  carried 
out  in  his  time  nor  in  that  of  his  successor,  but  in  the  time 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  Mommsen  enters  fully  into  the 
probable  circumstances  of  the  delay,  but  he  does  not 
throw  more  light  on  the  subject  than  can  readily  be 
gleaned  from  the  expressions  in  Tacitus. 

The  conquest  of  the  South  and  West  of  Britain 
previous  to  the  coming  of  Claudius  is  very  briefly  dwelt 
upon,  and  no  mention  is  made  of  Vespasian,  who  com- 
manded the  Second  Legion,  yet  it  is  stated  by  Tacitus 
that  no  less  than  thirty  encounters  took  place  with  the 
Britons,  and  the  troops,  under  the  command  of  Aulus 
Plautius,  amounted  to  about  40,000. 

A  statement  is  made  (p.  178)  that  Camulodunum,  after 
the  capture  of  the  British  City  so  named,  was  destined  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  province,  when  a  colony  of  veterans 
was  brought  thither,  but  this  is  a  mere  supposition. 
There  were  towns  of  equal  importance  wliich  sprung  up 
about  the  same  time. 

Glevuni  or  Gloster,  was  a  colony  which  must  have  been 
planted  not  many  years  after,  at  the  conclusion  of  the 
war  wiih  Caractacus.  These  "  colonise  "  are  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  Britain  and  nearly  parallel,  and  within 
these  limits  were  several  important  cities,  such  as 
Sllchesler  (Calleva),  which  is  shewn  by  the  walls  to  have 
been  of  considerable  extent.  Eecent  excavations  have 
opened  out  the  entire  forum,  and  shew  the  arrangements 
of  all  the  public  buildings.  Houses  witliin  the  limit  of 
the  city  wall  have  also  had  their  foundations  laid  bare, 
and  the  line  of  the  streets  and  roads  clearly  ascertained. 
Cirencester  (Corinium)  is  another  city  of  importance,  the 
walls  being  a  mile-and-a-half  in  circuit.    Here  pavements 
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of  extraordinary  beauty  have  been  laid  open,  and  are  still 
preserved. 

Of  these  cities  Aqucc  Solis,  or  Bath,  is  the  only  one 
mentioned  by  Momrasen,  the  area  of  which  (a  mile)  is  less 
than  the  two  just  mentioned.  Verulaniium  and  Londi- 
nium  are  of  course  mentioned  in  reference  to  the  revolt 
under  Boadicea.  The  name  of  this  heroine  is  wrilteu 
Boudicca,  whicli  seems  to  have  been  the  true  reading.  A 
name  somewliat  similar  appears  in  a  stone  of  Roman  date, 
preserved  in  the  Museum  at  Aix  lea  Bains,  in  Savoy, 
which  leads  to  the  supposition  that  it  was  a  common 
female  name  among  the  Celts.' 

Professor  Mommsen  remarlcs  upon  the  early  workhij;  of 
tlie  Britisli  mines  for  lead.  "  Imn\ediately  after  the 
Clandian  Conquest  began  the  profitable  working  of  the 
British  mines,  particularly  of  the  production  of  lead 
mines ;  there  are  British  leaden  bars  from  the  sixth  year 
after  the  Clandian  invasion."  It  seems  not  at  all 
improbable  that  these  mines  were  hi  actual  work  wlien 
the  Eonians  landed,  and  were  only  put  by  them  under 
tribute.  Along  the  wliole  line  of  tlie  Mendip  hilk  there 
exist  a  series  of  ancient  or  iire-Roman  camps  in  the 
district  of  these  mines,  and  altliough  lioman  camps  and  a 
Boman  road  are  also  remaining,  and  a  great  variety  of 
Koman  articles  have  been  uncovered  at  the  workings,  yet 
it  seems  probable  that  as  tin  was  worked  in  Coinwall  in 
pre-Roman  times,  so  lead  was  worked  in  other  parts  of 
Britain,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  under  lioman  rule. 
There  are  instances  of  British  camps  adapted  to  Roman 
use.  There  can,  however,  be  little  doubt  that  in  the 
words  of  the  Professor,  "  The  stream  of  Roman  merchants 
and  artizans  poured  itself  over  the  field  newly  opened  up  ; 
and  if  Camulodunum  received  Roman  colonists,  Roman 
townships,  which  soon  obtained  formally  urban  organiza- 

'  The  name  usually  written  ai  Boadicea  Bodnte,  or  Uboctvae,  occurs  on  a  dcdi- 
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(Corp.  In.  Lat.  Vol.  viii,  No.  2877).    Alim  The  first  leltera  are  difficult  to  read, 
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tion,  were  formed  elsewhere  in  the  south  of  the  island, 
as  a  mere  result  of  the  freedom  of  traffic  and  of 
immigration." 

Judging  from  the  remains  of  Roman  villas,  from  the 
extent  and  number  of  the  towns,  from  the  vestiges  of 
ancient  roads,  and  from  remains  of  embankments  against 
the  encroaches  of  the  sea — the  south  and  west  of  Britain 
enjoyed  security  and  repose  in  lioman  times  ;  hut  such 
was  not  the  case  wilh  Wales  and  Xorthern  Britain. 
The  Silures  and  the  Ordovices,  hi  Wales,  and  the 
lirigantes  in  the  north  (Yorkshire),  were  not  easily  to  be 
brought  under  Roman  rule.  Mona,  or  Anglesea,  adjacent 
to  Wales,  was  (as  described  by  Professor  Moinmsen)  the 
true  focus  of  national  and  religious  resistance. 

What  Britain  liad  been  to  Gaul  in  Ciesar's  subjection  of 
that  province,  that  Mona  and  Ibernia  (or  Iveiinia)  became 
to  Britain.  As  the  Roman  arms  advanced,  they  aflbrded  a 
refuge  to  those  who  sought  independence.  Mona  was 
after  much  effort  brought  under  Roman  dominion,  and  so 
was  Wales,  but  Ibernia  (Ireland)  remained  untouched,  a 
refuge  for  all  who  cared  for  Celtic  freedom. 

We  owe  the  probable  rise  of  one  of  the  largest  Romano- 
British  cities  to  the  long  war  waged  against  the  Silures 
and  Ordovices. 

Uriconmm  (Wroxeter),  once  a  city  three  miles  incircuit, 
now  reduced  to  a  small  village  on  the  bank  of  the  river 
Severn,  near  the  point  where  tlie  river  Tern  flows  into  it, 
manifests  by  its  extent,  and  the  remains  found  wherever 
its  site  has  been  excavated,  the  importance  and  the 
prosperity  of  the  town.  The  mountain  called  the  Wrekin, 
two  miles  distant,  preserved  the  remains  of  an  important 
British  stronghold,  which  had  preceded  the  Roman  town, 
and  may  still  have  existed  as  a  British  settlement  in 
Roman  times.  Professor  Mommsen  rightly  designates  the 
site  of  XJriconium,  "  the  English  Pompeii." 

Excavations  made  there  some  twenty-five  years  ago, 
and  recorded  by  Mr.  Wright  in  his  "  Historical 
Account," '  and  in  the  volumes  of  the  Arcliceolo(iical 
Journal,  amply  justify  the  term,  but  the  same  interest 
which  has  unearthed  the  Fomm  at  Silchester, 
and     the     same     persevering     spirit    of    enquiry,    was 

'  Se«  Vriconium,  ur  the  Aucivnt  Komau  Cltv,  b;  Thuu.  Wright,  H.A.,  &c)(6^2 1^- 
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wanting  at  Wroxeter ;  the  greatei-  part  of  the  superficial 
area  remains  unexplored,  but  what  has  been  laid  bare 
seems  to  correspond  with  the  plan  and  arrangement  of 
'  buildings  found  at  Silchebter. 

Professor  Mommsen  supposes  tliis  city  to  have 
originated  in  the  camp  of  the  fourteenth  Legion.  His 
words  are,  "  Under  the  successor  of  Plaiitius,  the  camp  of 
the  fourteenth  Legion  was  laid  out  at  the  eonfluence  of 
the  Tern  with  the  Severn,  at  Uriconium  {Wroxeter},  not 
far  from  Shrewsbury,  presumably  about  the  same  time 
that  the  camp  of  Isca  (Caerleon)  for  tlie  second,  and  to 
the  North,  Deva  (Chester)  for  the  twentiolli  Legion. 
These  three  camps  shut  ofl"  the  region  of  Wales  towards 
the  south,  north,  and  west,  and  protected  thus  the 
pacified  land  against  the  mountains  which  remained 
free."  The  only  proof  that  Uriconium  was  occupied  by 
the  fourteenth  Legion  is  the  slender  fact  of  a  monumenlal 
stone  to  a  soldier  of  that  Legion  being  fonnd  there. 
This  is  very  slight  evidence,  yet  it  may,  nevertheless,  be 
admitted  as  very  probable,  and  rests  nmch  upon  the  same 
basis  as  a  conjecture  made  by  the  late  Dr.  Guest,  that 
London  owes  its  rise  to  a  camp  of  Aulus  I'lautins,  the 
general  of  the  Emperor  Claudius.  The  extension  of  the 
city  of  Uriconium  probably  effaced  the  traces  of  the  first 
lloman  camp,  as  none  at  present  appear ;  or  the  station 
may  ha\'e  been  abandoned  on  the  formation  of  camps  at 
Caerleon  and  Cliester.  The  fortifications  of  Uriconium  are 
very  irregxilar,  and  what  remain  appear  to  have  been 
done  at  a  late  period. 

It  is  interesting  to  an  English  student  of  Roman  Britain, 
to  ascertain  the  opinion  of  a  learned  German  respecting 
the  nmch  controverted  passage  of  Tacitns  (Ann.  xii,  31), 
(P.  Ostorius)  .  .  .  Cuncta  Castria  ad  .  .  ntonam  et  Sabrinam 
fluvios  cohibere  parat.  (Some  MSS.  read  castris  antoam), 
and  some,  I  believe,  Antonam,  and  this  has  been  supposed 
to  be  the  river  Nen,  in  Northamptonshire,  or  the  river 
Avon  m  Warwickshire,  or  the  Bristol  Avon,  or  the  Avon 
in  Hampshire,  so  widely  do  all  authorities  difTer ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  new  idea  to  assign  it  to  the  Tern  1 

Tlie  Tern  is  supposed  to  be  the  Tren  of  the  Welsh  Bard 
Llywarc  Hun,  and  to  have  given  name  to  a  city  that 
stood  on  its  bank  and  which  was  destroyed,  as  pictured 
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by  the  Welsh  Poet,  and  Dr.  Guest  in  Iuh  paper  on  "  The 
liiglish  Conquest  of  the  Severn  Valley  "  re^janls  the 
valley  of  the  Tern,  which  was  well  populated  and  had  a 
stronj,'bold  called  "  Bury  Walls,"  near  Hawkstone,  as  the  ' 
countiy^  invaded  by  Ceawlin  in  later  times.  The  only 
camp  I  know  of  in  the  course  of  that  river  (beyond 
Uriconium,  which  Ceawlin  is  supposed  to  have  sacked),  is 
the  stronj,'  camp  near  Hawkstone,  which  seems  of  Roman 
construction,  and  is  placed  midway  between  the  Tern  and 
the  Eoden,  Having  spent  some  years  of  my  life  in  that 
part  of  Shropshire,  and  devoted  some  attention  to  its 
camps  and  earthworks,  I  do  not  think  that  the  two  camps 
at  Wroseter  and  Bury  Walls  quite  satisfy  the  description 
of  Tacitus. 

The  account  of  Caractacus,  and  the  noble  defence  of  his 
Country,  as  well  as  his  undaunted  bearinji  before  the 
Emperor  Claudius  when  led  captive  in  the  triumphal 
procession  at  Home,  is  hardly  treated  by  Mommsen  with 
the  enerjfy  which  it  deserves  ;  he  seems  to  have  expended 
more  eflbrt  upon  the  details  of  the  revolt  under  lioadicea. 
He  ])ictureH  faithfully  the  injustice  of  the  government 
of  Nero,  and  the  misconduct  of  the  veterans  of 
Camulodnnum. 

"  Komau  nunisters  who  trafficked  in  money,  drove 
the  Britannic  communities  one  after  another,  to  bank- 
ruptcy," and  opportunity  of  revolt  was  taken  while 
the  Koman  Governor  Paullinus  was  absent  in  Mona, 
and  "  his  attack  on  the  most  sacred  seat  of  the 
national  religion  exasperated  men's  minds,  and  helped 
to  pave  the  way  to  insurrection.  The  old  vehement 
Celtic  faith,  which  had  given  the  Romans  so  much 
trouble,  burst  forth  once  more,  for  the  last  time,  in  a 
mighty  flame." 

The  Professor  observes  in  a  note  that  "  a  worse  narra- 
tive than  that  of  Tacitus  concerning  this  war  (Ann.  xiv, 
31 — 39)  is  hardly  to  be  found  even  in  the  most  unmilitary 

of  all  authors Theiraportant  facts  mentioned  in 

the    life   of  Agricola   (31)    are    wanting    in    the    main 
narrative,  especially  the  storming  of  the  camp. 

"  That  Paullinus  coming  from  Mona  should  think  not  of 
saving  the  Komaus  in  the  south-east,  but  of  uniting  his 
troops   is  intelligible,  but   not    why,    if   he   wished  to 
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sacrifice  Loniliniuin,  lie  should  march  thither  on  that 
account." 

Ill  examining  the  position  of  the  Roman  forces  at  the 
time  of  the  outbreak,  it  seems  most  probable  that  Paul- 
liuus,  returning  from  Muna,  desired  to  concentrate  his 
forces  at  Uricouium,  to  unite  there  the  Legion  stationed  at 
Isca  (Caer  Leon)  with  that  stationed  at  Deva  (Chester). 

The  second  Legion  did  not  obey  the  call.  He  was  left, 
therefore,  to  begin  his  march  with  10,000  men,  composed 
of  two  Legions,  stationed  at  Deva  and  Uriconiuro,  the 
fourteenth  and  twentieth  being  incomplete.  The  Roman 
road  across  the  island  points  direct  to  London.  There 
is  no  direct  Roman  road  to  Camolodunum  (Colchester). 
The  route  taken  by  Paullinus  must  have  been  the 
marching  road  by  which  he  had  passed  to  Uricouium. 
This,  on  his  return,  would  bring  him  straight  to 
Verulamium,  thence  to  Londinium,  both  of  which  were 
important  points,  but  not  capable  of  easy  defence  with 
the  force  at  his  command,  nor  could  he  afford  to  weaken 
that  force  by  leaving  garrisons  there.  From  Londinium 
he  passed  to  the  chief  seat  of  rebellion,  along  the 
marching  road  from  Londinium  lo  Camulodunum.  The 
country  here  is  much  more  suitable  for  the  operations  of 
a  small  body  of  men  than  the  open  plain.  There  is  a 
ridge  of  high  land  along  which  the  Roman  road  now 
passes.  It  was  on  the  side  of  this  ridge  that  the  battle 
was  fought,  and  the  ground  selected  with  much  care  by 
the  Roman  general.  It  was  the  selection  of  the  ground 
which  decided  the  victory. 

The  exact  site  of  the  battle  has  not  yet  been  ascertained 
for  want  of  careful  investigation  ;  but  it  might  probably, 
by  further  examination,  be  discovered. 

In  the  earlier  period  of  Roman  Conquest  the  marching 
roads  of  the  Legions  must  have  followed,  for  the  most 
part,  the  old  British  trackwaj's,  which  were  chiefly 
determined  by  the  features  of  the  district. 

The  country,  at  present,  being  cleared  of  forest  and 
much  better  drained,  we  cannot  but  wonder  at  the  skill 
that  planned  and  executed  the  Roman  lines  of  military 
road.  If  an  accurate  plan  of  all  the  Roman  roads  which 
can  be  traced  could  be  laid  down,  it  would  help  us 
greatly    in   determining    the    exact     position    of    places 
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mentioned  in  the  Itinera.  Hitherto  this  has  only  been 
done  piecemeal. 

We  must  now  pass  on  to  consider  a  statement  which, 
I  think,  shews  but  a  superficial  acquaintance  with  tlie 
subject  treated  of,  and  this  is  the  assertion  that  "  the 
com/'lele  absence  of  Homan  traces  in  the  interior  of  WaUs, 
and  the  Celtic  nationality  maintainiii<^  itself  there  up  to 
the  present  day,  tell  in  favour  of  this  view,"  viz.,  that  the 
Welsh  retained  much  of  their  national  independence  by 
reason  of  their  contiguity  to  Ireland. 

That  a  race  of  mountaineers  inhabiting  a  poor  country 
are  subjugated  with  more  difficulty  than  a  rich  and  fertile 
land,  is  very  true ;  but  when  we  look  to  Wales,  we  find  a 
Eoman  road  from  Isca  Silurum  following  the  sea  coast  of 
South  Wales  till  it  comes  to  Muridunum  (Caerraarthen), 
and  thence  passing  on  direct  to  St.  David's  Head 
(Prom.  Octapitarum).  From  Muridunum  a  Eoman 
road  passes  all  along  the  western  portion,  not  far 
from  the  sea,  to  Conovium  (Caerehun),  on  the  Conway, 
and  another  passes  through  that  station  from  Segontium 
(Caer  Segont)  (Carnarvon)  to  Deva. 

On  the  east  there  is  a  well  ascertained  road  from  Isea 
to  Uriconium,  and  another  through  Boviiim  (Bangor)  to 
Deva.  There  are  five  roads  passing  into  the  interior,  and 
one  penetrating  through  it.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that 
attention  has  been  paid  to  their  traces,  and  the  stations 
have  been  examined,  but  there  is  no  country  which  will 
reward  the  labour  of  iuvestigation  better  than  Wales, 
because  the  traces  of  the  roads  and  stations  have  been 
less  interfered  with  by  agricultural  improvements,  and 
are  there  more  distinctly  shewn  than  elsewhere. 

The  members  of  the  Cambrian  Archa;ological  Society 
would  do  well  to  enlighten  learned  foreigners  on  this 
subject,  and  also  to  shew  what  traces  of  Roman  influence 
still  remain  in  the  Celtic  language.  A  curious  instancy 
of  defective  information  in  respect  to  tlie  language  of 
England  occurs  at  the  conclusion  of  Profes.sor  Mommsen's 
article.  He  says  that  "  in  Modern  England,  apart  from 
Wales  and  Cumbedand,  the  old  native  language  has  dis- 
appeared," thus  supposing  that  the  Celtic  tongue  still 
survives  in  Cumberland  as  well  as  in  Wales\  I  am  not 
aware  that  in  the  Cumberland  mountains  any  trace  ^qfi  |^t 
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exists  as  a  spoken  languagsy  though  mountains  and  rivers 
retain  their  Celtic  names.  The  original  language,  like 
the  Old  Cornish,  has  entirely  died  out.  The  Cumbrian 
dialect,  like  other  dialects  in  England,  has  its  peculiarities, 
but  it  is  essentially  English. 

I  do  not  know  upon  what  authority  the  Professor 
places  the  camp  of  the  Ninth  Legion  at  Lincoln — the 
Roman  colony  of  Lindum.  That  it  was  an  important 
point  of  Roman  occupation  cannot  be  doubted,  and  ran 
parallel  with  Deva  (Chester),  securing  the  eastern  side 
of  the  island,  as  Deva  the  western,  and  marking  a  further 
advance  of  Roman  power  in  the  island  ;  but  there  is  very 
little  proof  that  it  was  occupied  by  the  Ninth  Legion. 
Two  memorials  of  this  Legion  have  been  found  at  Lincoln 
and  one  at  Leicester,  and  we  trace  it  further  north  at 
Aldborough  and  at  York  ;  and  again  with  Agricola  in  his 
campaign  against  the  Caledonii,  but  it  seems  doubtful  if 
Lindum  was  its  location. 

The  campaigns  of  Agricola,  and  the  part  which  he 
accomplished  in  Britain  are  only  briefly  sketched  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  province  of  Britain,  but  the  interest- 
ing question  as  to  why  the  Roman  government  did  not 
wholly  subdue  the  Caledonii  is  debated  at  length.  "  In  a 
military  point  of  view  the  occupation  was  capable  of 
being  carried  out,  as  Agricola  had  conceived  it,  beyond 
doubt  without  material  difficulty.  But  the  consideration 
might  turn  the  scale,  that  the  Romanizing  of  the  regions 
still  free  would  have  to  encounter  great  difficulty  on 
account  of  diversity  of  race.  The  Celts,  in  England 
proper,  belonged  througliout  to  those  on  the  continent ; 
national  name,  faith,  language  were  common  to  both  .  .  . 
the  natives  of  Ireland  and  Scotland  belonged  to  another 
stock,  and  spoke  another  language  ....  the  Caledo- 
nians and  the  Ivemi,  with  whom  the  Romans  hardly 
came  into  contact,  are  described  aa  barbarians  of  the 
wildest  type." 

The  reason  why  conquest  was  not  pushed  beyond  the 
boundary  of  the  Tay,  seems  to  have  been  that  the 
country  and  the  people  were  not  accounted  worth  the 
effort. 

In  a  note,  is  a  quotation  given  from  Appian  (proem,  5), 
in   which  it  is  stated  that  "the  imperial  finance-official 
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under  Pius,  remarks  that  the  Romans  had  occupied  the 
best  part  of  the  British  Islands." 

The  researches  of  our  northern  antiquaries  on  the  line 
of  the  wall,  and  the  district  between  the  wall  of  Hadrian 
and  the  earthwork  of  Antoninus  Pius,  have  enabled  the 
German  historian  to  speak  very  circumstantially  on  these 
points,  and  his  observations  will  be  read  with  much 
interest.  It  would  be  too  long  to  enter  upon  a  critique 
of  this  part  of  his  treatise,  or  his  observations  on  the  wars 
in  Britain  in  the  second  and  third  centuries. 

He  remarks  that,  "  Under  Hadrian  a  severe  disaster 
occurred  in  the  north,  and  to  all  appearance  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  camp  of  Eburacum,  and  the  annihilation  of 
the  Legion  (the  Ninth)  stationed  there,  the  same  which 
had  fought  so  unsuccessfully  in  the  war  with  Boadicea. 
Probably  this  was  occasioned^  not  by  a  hostile  inroad,  but 
by  the  revolt  of  the  northern  tribes  that  passed  as 
subjects  of  the  Empire,  especially  the  Brigantes."'  To 
this  he  ascribes  the  probable  reason  that  the  "wall,"  or 
continuous  line  of  defensive  works  between  Newcastle 
and  Carlisle,  is  fortified  on  both  sides,  presenting  a  front 
to  the  south  as  well  as  the  north,  and  was  evidently 
intended  to  keep  in  check  the  imperfectly  subjugated 
population  of  the  north  of  Britain,  dwelling  to  the  south 
of  the  wall,  as  well  as  those  on  the  north  of  it. 

A  mystery  has  always  hung  over  the  disappearance  of 
the  Ninth  Legion  after  the  year  A.D.  108,  and  it  is 
generally  believed  to  have  been  incorporated  into  the 
Sixth,  if  not  wholly  annihilated.  Allusions  are  made  to  a 
rising  in  Britain  in  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Antoninus 
Pius  {138—161),  who  is  stated^  (Pausanias  VIII,  43-4) 
to  have  deprived  the  Brigantes  of  a  great  portion  of  their 
land,  because  they  had  begun  to  over-run  the  territory  of 
the  Genuni,  tributaries  of  the  Eomans.  By  the  name 
Genuni  is  probably  meant  the  Gadeni,  a  tribe  bordering 
on  the  wall  of  Hadrian  to  the  north,  and  between  the 
rampart  of  Hadrian  and  that  of  Antoninus  Pius.    The 

I  U.  Aurel.  Antoniitui  succeeded  to  the  DUturbaDCes  undef  Commodiis.     Bar- 

£in|Hr<!lfll.     (Gritwn'B  Cooqueet).  barians  broke  through  the  barriar  and 

lie  Bent  of  wnr  seenia  to  liave  been  attacked  the  Bflmana. 

betvcppn  the  two  waits.     The  Catedonii  '  See  pote  p.  1S8.     HommBen,  H.  It. 

brake  through  the  first.     (Glasgow  and  Prov.  1. 

Ediobiirgh).  I 
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name  of  the  Selgovte,    another    adjoining    tribe,    still 
survives  in  the  Solway  Firth. 

The  value  of  the  great  northern  barriers  is  fully  recog- 
nized by  Professor  Mommsen,  for,  while  he  regrets  the 
paxicity  of  historical  information,  he  gathers  sufficient  to 
confirm  the  assertion  that,  "  although  in  the  region  lying 
between  the  two  walls  of  Antoninus  Pius  and  Hadrian," 
the  Eoman  s}'Stem  never  gained  a  firm  footing ;  yet,  at 
least,  the  wall  of  Hadrian  seems  to  have  rendered  the 
service  for  ichich  it  teas  intended,  and  the  foreign  civiliza- 
tion seems  to  have  developed  in  security  behind  it.  In 
the  time  of  Diocletian  we  find  the  district  between  the 
two  walls  evacuated,  but  the  Iladrianic  Avail  occupied  still 
as  before,  and  the  rest  of  the  Eoman  army  in  canton- 
ments between  it  and  the  head  quarters  at  Eburacum 
(York),  to  ward  off  the  predatory  expeditions  of  the 
Caledonii,  or,  as  they  are  now  usually  called,  the  Picti 
(tattooed),  and  the  Scoti  streaming  in  from  Ivernia." 

In  treating  of  the  campaign  of  Sevema  against  the 
Caledonii,  Professor  Mommsen,  in  a  note,  questions  the 
assertion  of  Dio  Cassiiis  (Issvi,  13),  that  the  Eomans  lost 
50,000  men  in  the  expedition,  or  that  Beverus  had  the 
design  of  bringing  the  whole  north  under  the  Eoman  power; 
he  regards  it  incompatible  with  the  building  of  the  wall 
and  the  elaborate  fortifications  at  each  of  the  "  pre- 
tentura."  It  seems  certain  that  Severus  fully  intended  to 
revenge  the  wrongs  suffered  by  the  Eoman  captives  and 
allies  at  the  hands  of  the  northern  people,  and  dealt  out 
his  threatenings  with  no  sparing  hand,  but  (he  observes) 
had  lasting  occupation  of  Caledonia  been  intended,  the 
policy  of  Eome  would  never  have  allowed  his  sons  to 
form  so  hasty  a  treaty  with  the  enemy  after  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  A.D.  211. 

The  Professor  estimates  the  army  of  occupation  in 
Britain,  in  the  days  of  Trajan  and  Hadrian,  at  about 
30,000  soldiers,  "  Three  legions  must  have  been  indis- 
pensible,  as  no  attempt  was  made  to  shift  them,"  and  to 
these  must  be  added  the  ausiliaries. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperors  mentioned,  six  alas  and 
twenty-one  cohorts  were  stationed  in  Britain  besides  the 
Legionary  soldiers.  "  Britain  (lie  observes)  was  from  the 
outset  a  field  of  command  of  the  first  rank;  inferioRiUp 
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the  two  Rhemish  commands  and  to  the  Syrian,  perhaps 
in  rank  but  not  in  importance,  and  towards  the  end  of 
the  second  century  probably  the  moat  highly  esteemed  of 
all  the  Governorships." 

Tlie  division  between  the  upper  and  lower  provinces  of 
Britain  is  a  point  not  quite  agreed  upon  by  students  of 
Konian-British  history.  Monimsen  considers  tliat  tlie 
Emperor  Sevenis  divided  the  governorship,  and  that  the 
two  legions  of  Isca  SiUirum  and  Deva  were  ]ilaced  under 
the  Legate  of  the  uj^per  province,  and  the  troops  at  the 
walls  and  the  main  body  of  the  auxiliaries  under  the 
Legate  of  the  lower  province. 

For  this  division  hia  authority  is  Dion  Cassias  (iv,  23),' 
The  iipper  province  was,  therefore,  the  district  of  Wales, 
and  the  country  bordering  the  Severn — the  lower — was 
the  southern,  eastern,  and  northern  portion  of  the  island. 

The  internal  development  of  Britain,  under  the 
Eomans,  is  a  matter  of  much  interest,  and  has  been 
fairly  and  impartially  handled,  but  it  appears  defective, 
and  much  more  might  be  gathered  up  if  a  better 
examination  of  sites  occupied  in  Eoman  times  could  be 
undertaken.  He  observes  that  "  the  internal  condition  of 
JJritain  must,  in  spite  of  the  general  faults  of  the  Imperial 
Government,  have  been,  when  compared  with  other 
regions,  not  unfavourable.  If  the  people  in  the  north 
knew  only  hunting  and  pasturing,  and  the  inhabitants 
there  were  always  ready  for  feud  and  rapine,  the  south 
developed  itself  in  an  undisturbed  state  of  peace, 
especially  by  means  of  agriculture,  cattle  rearing,  and 
working  of  mines. 

The  Gallic  orators  of  Diocletian's  time  praise  tlie 
wealth  of  the  fertile  island,  and  often  the  Rhine  Legions 
received  their  corn  from  Britain.  The  network  of  roads 
(he  observes)  was  uncommordy  developed,  except  in 
Wales ;  but  I  liave  already  observed  that  in  this  idea  he 
is  mistaken,  as  traces  remain  in  most  accessible  parts  of 
Wales.  He  regards  the  financial  cost  of  maintaining  the 
army  in  Britain  to  have  been  greater  tlian  the  revenue 
derived  from  it,  but  that  the  military  strength  of  the 

'  Diun  CaadiUi,  Lib.,  It.,  b.  23,  t[>Gal»i  Sixth  Legiun,  cnlleJ  Victrix,  as  in  Lamer 
iif  tbu  bctx>D<1  Aiiguatan  L^uu  a^  BriUiii ;  uDit  the  Twentieth,  Valeriana 
wintering  in  Upper  Brituiu,  tud  til  the       Viutrii,  in  Upper  Bribim. 
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Empire  was  much  benefited.  "  The  balance  of  proportion 
between  taxation  and  levy  must  have  bad  its  application 
to  the  island,  and  the  British  troops  were  reckoned  along- 
side of  the  Illyrian  as  the  flower  of  the  Itomaii  arm}'  at 
the  very  beginning.  Seven  cohorts  were  raised  from  the 
natives,  and  were  constantly  increased  onward  to  the 
time  of  Hadrian  .  ■.  .  .  There  was  an  earnest  and  brave 
spirit  in  the  people  ;  they  bore  wiUingly  tiic  taxes  and  the 
levy,  but  not  the  arrogance  and  brntality  of  the  officials." 

With  respect  to  mental  culture,  and  advancement  in 
learning  and  social  cultivation,  as  well  as  progress  iti  arts, 
such  as  building  and  the  Ceramic  art,  there  can  he  Httle 
doubt — enough  of  the  latter  remain  to  our  time  from 
which  we  can  infer  the  progress — though,  alas,  too  much 
has  perished ! 

Mommsen  observes  that,  "  If  Agricola  exerted  lilmself 
to  transplant  municipal  emulation  in  the  embellishment  of 
native  cities  by  buildings  and  monuments  in  Britain,  and 
induce  the  Islanders  to  adorn  their  markets,  to  erect 
temples,  and  palaces,  he  was  only  partially  successlul," 
but  the  recent  discoveries  made  in  Bath,  the  excavations 
made  at  Wroxeter  and  at  Silchester,  the  remains  that 
have  been  exposed  at  Cirencester,  Lincoln,  Caerleon,  and 
other  cities  of  importance,  put  a  very  different  face  on 
tliia  matter.  Could  systematic  investigations  be  made  in 
those  portions  of  the  sites  of  Roman  cities  whicli  to  a 
great  extent  remain  untouched,  inuch  truer  information 
as  to  their  former  condition  and  civilization  might  be 
acquired. 

We  must  be  thankful  that  so  learned  a  scholar,  and  a 
hand  so  competent,  should  have  been  found  to  treat  of 
the  early  history  of  our  Island,  and  if  the  information 
provided  is  but  imperfect,  and  the  means  of  obtaining 
more  is  encompassed  with  difficulty,  still  the  result  is  very 
valuable.  It  certainly  suggests  that  more  viay  be  done, 
but  it  classifies  and  well  arranges  what  is  known,  and 
points  out  to  those  who  come  after  the  way  to  more 
perfect  knowledge. 

We  can  at  this  present  day,  however,  compare  Britain 
as  a  lioman  province  with  Britain  as  an  empire.  We 
can  see  the  work  of  development  that  1700  years  has 
brought   about.       If  Koman   colonies,  then   planted  in. 
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Britain,  became  the  first  step  towards  England's  greatness, 
we  see  how  successive  changes  have  ripened  it  into  a 
great  empire,  founding  colonies  in  every  portion  of  the 
habitable  world,  and  daily  extending  a  power  and 
influence  far  beyond  any  exercised  by  tniperial  Rome. 

We  see  above  all  the  difference  of  principle  by  means 
of  which  power  and  influence  have  been  extended,  and 
can  look  forward  to  a  still  greater  extension  of  those 
principles  of  liberty  and  justice,  on  which  any  permanent 
empire  must  be  based. 
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By  the  REV.  J.  A.  BENNETT,  B.A..  F.S.A. 

It  is  a  common  subject  of  regret  that,  while  we  have  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom  works  of  art  in  stone  aecond 
to  none  in  the  world,  the  names  of  the  men  who  created 
them  are  lost.  In  the  following  paper  I  hope  to 
be  able  to  show  that  in  Master  Elias  de  Derham 
we  recover  the  name  of  one  these  great  men  of  old, 
one  of  the  masters  in  the  school  which  created  for 
us  our  own  distinctive  Early  English  style.  I  shall 
certainly  be  able  to  show  that  socially  he  was  a  man 
of  considerable  eminence  among  the  personages  of  the 
time,  and  artistically  a  leading  authority  among  the 
great  builders  of  the  early  part  of  the  thirteenth  century. 
The  difficulty  is  to  apportion  to  him  his  own  part  in 
the  great  works  of  the  period,  and  my  object  in  bringing 
forward  his  name  in  this  paper  is  a  hope  that  others  who 
have  far  more  knowledge  and  more  opportunities  of 
investigation  than  I  possess,  will  have  their  attention 
drawn  to  it  and  add,  out  of  their  abundant  stores,  to  the 
Bomewhat  scanty  memoir  that  I  am  able  to  offer. 

The  earliest  date  at  which  I  have  met  with  the  name  of 
Elias  de  Derham  is  in  Rot.  Chartarum  I.  p.  147,  April 
6,  6  John  (1205),  where  he  is  described  as  one  of  the 
King's  clerks,  and  Eector  of  Meauton. 

In  another  of  January  2,  1206,  he  is  described 
as  one  of  the  Executors  of  the  will  of  Archbishop  Hubert 
Wal  ter,  and,  he  is  ordered  to  pay  over  certain  monies  which 
had  belonged  to  Bavaric,  the  late  Bishop  of  Bath.  In 
1206,  April  4  (7  John),  another  writ  in  connection  with 
this  oiiice  of  Executor  of  the  Archbishop  is  addressed  to 
him  (Eot.  Litt.  Pat .  p.  61).  In  the  same  year  (Eot.  Lilt. 
Claus.)  four  writs  are  addressed  to  him,  viz.,  on  July  22, 

'  Read  in  the  Aichitectural  Section,  at  the  SalUbur;  Meeting,  Aiiga^Mb,  1887, 
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23,  29,  and  August  13,  as  a  royal  officer ;  those  of  July 
29,  and  August  13,  speak  of  him  as  one  of  the  custo- 
dians of  the  vacant  Archbishopric,  as  also  one  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  1207.  In  July,  1207,  he  is  with  the 
king  at  Charterhouse  in  Somerset,  where,  in  com- 
pany with  Bishop  Joceline  and  others,  he  attests  a 
charter  of  Philip  de  Lucy.  (Rot.  Litt.  Pat.,  p.  82).  I 
have  also  been  told  on  good  authority  that  he  was  the 
arcliitect  for  the  repairs  of  King  John's  palace  at  West- 
minster in  tlie  year  1209,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  been 
able  to  verify  the  statement. 

Elias  de  Derliam  lias  hitherto  appeared  as  a  royal 
official,  and  in  pfrsonal  attendance  upon  the  king. 
The  next  entries  show  that  later  on  he  had  attached 
himself  to  the  opposite  party.  On  May  4,  in  his  14th 
year  (1212),  the  king  gives  him  a  safe  conduct  into  Eng- 
land until  June  24,  under  oath  that  no  harm  shall  come 
to  the  King  or  realm  by  him  or  his  companions. 

The  next  mention  of  his  name  on  Nov.  13,  in  the  same 
year,  shows  that  he  had  again  left  England.  This 
fact  comes  out  in  an  early  will  of  Hugh  de  WeUs, 
Bishop  of  Lincoln,  a  copy  of  which  is  among  the  muni- 
ments of  Wells  Cathedral.  It  was  made  by  Bishop  Hugh 
while  he  was  living  in  exile  with  the  other  Bishops  who 
had  been  driven  out  by  the  tyranny  of  John,  at  St. 
Martin's  de  Garenne,  on  St.  Brice's  Day,  November  13, 
in  the  Bishop's  third  ye;ir,  i.e.  in  A,n.,  1212.  In  it  Bishop 
Hugh  appoints  Master  Eltas  de  Derham  to  be  co-execntor 
together  with  his  own  brother  Joceline,  Bishop  of  Bath, 
and  his  name  appears  among  the  attesting  witnesses 
of  the  will  immediately  after  the  name  of  Bishop  Joceline, 
and  in  company  with  Peter  de  Cicester,  afterwards  Dean 
of  Wells,  and  others. 

This  close  relationship  between  the  brother  Bishops  and 
Elias  de  Derham  continutd  after  their  return  from  the 
exile.  A  charter,  almost  certainly  of  a  later  date  than  the 
return,  is  attested  by  him  with  the  additional  words 
"seneschal  of  Bishop  Joceline."  His  name  also  occurs 
several  times  as  a  witness  in  Wells  Charters  at  this 
date.  (Wells  Cathedral  MSS.  pp.  20,  23,  187.)  He  was 
taken  into  favour  again  by  the  king,  possibly  as  early 
as  in  July,  1213.     The  document,  however,  upon  which 
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this  suggeation  is  founded,  may  bear  another  construction. 
(Rot.  Litt.  Claus.  I  p.  146.)  But  if  his  return  to  the  King's 
service  was  not  quite  so  early  as  1213,  it  had  clearly 
taken  place  by  June  in  1215.  Two  documents  given 
at  Eunnymede  on  June  19  and  June  21  in  that  year, 
leave  no  doubt  upon  the  subject.  (Rot.  Litt.  Pat., 
pp.  144,  ISO.**)  Between  1215  and  1220  I  have  not 
met  with  his  iiame  at  all,  but  with  the  latter  year  he 
appears  again,  and  now  no  longer  as  a  royal  clerk  but  as 
an  architect,  and  that  upon  a  work  of  great  importance, 
the  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  at  Canterbury.  The  authority 
for  this  is  Matthew  Paris,  who  adds  to  his  account  of  the 
translation  of  St.  Tlioma.H  in  a.d.,  1220,  (Hist.  Min.  II. 
page  241,  Rolls  Ed.)  the  statement  that  the  shrine 
whither  the  body  was  removed,  was  the  work  of  the 
incomparable  artificers,  Walter  de  Colchester,  Sacrist  of 
St.  Albans,  and  Elias  de  Derhara,  Cinon  of  SaUsbury. 
The  translation  was  the  great  event  of  the  time.  It 
had  been  in  preparation  for  at  least  two  years.  Nothing 
that  wealth  and  enthusiasm  could  suggest  to  make  it  a 
magnificent  spectacle  and  enduring  glory  was  spared  ; 
and  if,  as  we  should  naturally  expect,  tlie  first  men  of  the 
day  were  employed  upon  the  shrine,  this  would  place 
Klias  de  Derham  in  the  Iiighest  rank.  We  know  that 
such  was  the  position  of  Walter,  of  whom  Walsingham 
sas's  that  he  had  never  seen  nor  expected  to  see  his  equal, 
and  here  Matthew  Paris  treatsElias  de  Derham  as  his  equal. 

Other  notices  of  about  the  same  date  which  bring  out 
both  the  high  social  position  and  the  artistic  eminence  of 
Elias  de  Derham,  are  found  in  connection  with  Sahsbury. 

His  name  occurs  no  less  than  eleven  times  in  the 
Osmund  Register  of  SaUsburj',  as  one  of  the  Canons  of  the 
Cathedral,  and  upon  one  occasion  the  Bishop  entrusts 
him  with  a  certain  charge,  because  he  alone  is  faithful. 
Besides  this  the  late  Prebendary  Jones  saj's  that  there  are 
"  positive  statements  in  the  Book  of  Evidences  among 
the  Bishop's  muniments,  that  he  was  the  builder  of  the 
original  house  in  the  close  called  'Aula  Plumbea'  or 
'  Leden-hall'  The  document  is  entitled  'Scriptura  de 
domibus  de  Leden-liall  per  Elias  de  Derliam  sumptuose 
constructis,'  ie.,  a  deed  concerning  the  house  called 
Ijeden-hall  built  at  great  expense  by  Elias  de  Derham.!' , 
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Then  as  to  the  Cathedral,  Lelaiid  gives  a  passage  from 
an  old  Malyrology  of  Salisbury  which  speaks  of  Elias  de 
Derham  as  '  rector,''  of  the  new  fabric  of  the  Church  of 
Salisbury  from  ita  first  foundatiou  for  twenty-five  years.' 
To  this  Prebendary  Jones  adds,  in  his  History  of  the 
Diocese,  that  by  a  sort  of  dim  tradition  he  is  believed  by 
some  to  have  been  the  first  designer  of  the  Cathedral.*  He 
does  not  venture  to  give  a  decided  opinion  upon  the  subject 
nor  to  decide  the  exact  meaning  of  the  word  '  rector,'  but 
with  such  evidence  as  that  which  we  have  now  before  us, 
and  more  to  follow,  of  his  architectural  powers,  there 
seems  every  reason  to  fake  the  word  '  rector  '  in  its  usual 
sense,  as  meaning  the  chief  person  concerned,  and  not 
merely  as  the  equivalent  of  '  magister  operationun,'  *  clerk 
of  the  works ' ;  and  to  believe  that  the  tradition  which 
names  Elias  de  Derham  as  the  architect,  is  founded  on 
the  fact  that  he '  was  the  architect  of  this  glorious 
building.  It  seems  to  me  also  that  the  fact  that  he  was 
employed  in  some  architectural  capacity  during  the  same 
years  at  Salisbury,  Canterbury,  Winchester,  and  that  he 
accompanied  Bp.  Poore  to  Durham  in  the  midst  of  it  all 
(as  we  shall  presently  find  he  did)  is  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  position  of  a  mere  Clerk  of  the  Works,  the 
reason  for  whose  employment  at  all  is  that  he  should  be 
in  daily  superintendence  of  the  work  of  some  particular 
building. 

One  more  document  belonging  to  this  period  is  a 
Mandate  of  122')  from  King  Henry  III.,  to  deliver  to 
Master  de  Derhan  13  large  and  straight  grown  oaks  for 
the  works  at  Salisbury  Cathedral* 

For  my  next  piece  of  evidence  I  am  indebted  to  a 
])aper  by  Mr.  Smirke  upon  the  King's  Hall  at  Winchester, 
which  was  read  before  this  Society  and  printed  in  the 
Winchester  volume  of  1845. 

In  tliat  paper  Mr.  Smirke  has  shown  by  extracts  from 
the  Close   Kolls  and  Liberate  Eolls,  that  a  great  deal  of 

'• "  Helioti    (te    Berliom    (or    Derbam)  fuciat  maftiBtro   Eiie    de    Dereham   liii 

ruMinicus  Sanim  qui  i  primu  fundationo  quercua  loogns  et  rKtaa  iu  parvo  puTO 

Heotflr  fiiit  noTio  fabrin)  ccde»iai  Sanim  domini  regiB  do  Odihain  de  dono  domini 

utiinque  et  viKiiiti  nniioR."    Leland  Itin.  regU  ad  Temaa  tacienda«  ad  operatinnmi 

■  Dii>ceHiin  History  of  SidUburyp,  100.  ccclcme   Sarr*.     At  Clarendim  Dec   Sa 

•Hot.   Litt.   Clmia     vol.    ii.    p.    91.  Anno  10,  H  Hi. 
MaDilatuiu  set  S.  de  Neville  quod  habere  c^  i 
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work  was  going  on  at  the  Hall  about  the  years  r230-I'235, 
and  that  the  architect  employed  was  this  Eliaa  de  Deiham. 
He  was  then  in  close  connectiun  with  the  Kinj;,  and 
indeed  seems  to  have  been  in  much  the  same  relationship 
to  that  "  eminent  patron  and  student  of  architecture,"  as 
William  of  Wykeham  was  to  King  Edward  III  and  his 
successors. 

There  is  another  passage  which  probably,  I  think, 
refers  to  this  Elias  iii  Gervase's  Acta  Pontificum.  (Rolls 
Series,  ps^e  413).  In  the  year  1839  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  personally,  and  in  the  presence  of  Master 
Elias  de  Durham,  chose  the  site  for  the  great  church  he 
was  about  to  build  at  Canterbury.  Wliy  should  the  name 
of  Elias  de  Durban  be  given  in  this  runnection,  and  only 
his,  if  it  were  not  the  Archbishop  had  called  him  in  as 
the  best  authority  upon  the  matter  in  hand  I*  The  name 
in  latin  is  indeed  de  Durham,  not  de  Z^erham,  but 
Durham  and  Berham  are  so  much  alike  to  the  ear  that 
the  mistake  might  readily  occur.' 

Such  is  the  direct  evidence ;  it  is  a  much  more 
difficult  task  if  we  pass  on  from  these  documentary 
records  and  try  to  trace  out  the  handiwork  of  Elias 
de  Derliam  in  some  of  the  buildings  of  the  period  where 
we  might  naturally  expect  to  find  them.  This  needs 
professional  knowledge,  skill,  and  acumen,  to  which  I  can 
make  no  claim.  Besides  such  difficulties  as  arise  from  the 
changes  and  repairs  of  650  years,  there  are  allowances  to 
be  made  for  tlie  variations  to  be  expected  in  any  great  man'a 
works.  There  may  be  a  general  likeness,  and  one  general 
type  to  be  recognised  throughout  them  all,  but  I  should 
suppose  that  there  will  very  seldom  be  actural  identity 
of  detail  in  any  two  works  of  a  master  mind.  He  neither 
copies  other  men  nor  yet  himself.  But  to  decide  how 
closely  he  will  keep  to  any  one  pattern,  or  how  quickly 
the  forms  will  change  under  his  hands,  or  what  allow- 
ances should  be  made  for  personal  and  local  influences,  is 
a  task  far  beyond  my  powers  and  opportunities  of  obser- 
vation. 

I  do  not  therefore  attempt  to  enter  at  all  fully  into  this 
branch  ofthe  subject,  but  only  quote  a  few  observations  of 

'Adii(j1239  i|>he  (KJiniind  Arcliiepg.)  cicfpt  l»cum  in  quo  Evdciiiii  Hsgng| 
pncuente    magiatru    Elk    du   Dunulmea      qiumliUiiB  foctificiaiiiuri  ,  viOO'/fC 
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our  recognised  authorities  which  bear  upon  the  point.  We 
have  found  by  documentary  evidence  that  Elias  de  Derham 
was  connected  with  Wells,  Winchester,  and  Salisbury. 
The  contemporary  works  at  Wells,  are  the  West  Front  of 
the  Cathedral,  parts  of  the  Bishop's  Palace,  and  some 
frajiments  of  the  Manor  House  at  Wooky,  all  attrihnttd 
to  Bishop  Joceline,  the  patron  of  Elias  de  Derham,  But 
Mr.  Smirke  has  noticed  that  there  is  much  similarity 
between  the  Kiiijr's  Hall  at  Winchester,  and  those  parts 
of  Wells  Palace,  which  are  attributed  to  Bishop  Joceline. 
The  heads  and  the  muUions  of  some  of  the  windows 
in  the  Hall  (he  says)  have  a  good  deal  of  resemblance  to 
those  of  one  of  the  principal  apartments  iu  ihe  Palace  at 
Wells.  We  know  that  Ellas  de  Derham  was  connected 
with  both  places,  and  distinctly  as  its  architect  with  one 
of  thera. 

Tlie  late  Prebendary  Jones  tells  us  that  Bishop  Poore, 
founder  of  Salisbury  Cathedral,  on  his  translation  to  Durham 
took  with  him  his  friend  Elias  de  Derham,  and  adds  that 
there  is  a  wonderful  similitnde  between  many  portions 
of  the  Chapel  of  the  Xine  Altars  there,  aiul  Salisbury 
Cathedral.  This  likeness  may  verj'  possibly  be  due  to 
this  visit  of  Elias  de  Derham,  for  though  Bishop  Poore 
died  before  the  the  work  was  actually  commenced  at 
Durham,  he  had  made  great  preparations  in  materials 
and  money  for  it,  and  we  should  naturally  expect  that  he 
would  have  also  prepared  the  plans,  in  conjunction  with 
the  architectural  friend  he  had  brought  from  Salisbury. 
The  actual  architect,  when  the  work  did  begin  uuder 
Bishop  Poore's  successor,  liishop  Nichola-s  de  Faruham 
was  Eichard  de  Farinhara,  as  I  am  informed  by  Canon 
Greenwell.  The  similarity  of  name  seems  to  suggest 
relationship  between  the  architect  and  his  employer. 

There  is.  no  such  direct  statement  that  I  am  aware  of 
that  Elias  de  Derham  was  ever  at  Lincoln,  but  probability 
is  in  favour  of  the  Idea,  when  we  remember  his  con- 
nection with  Bishop  Hugh,  and  architectural  evidence 
tends  to  corroborate  it, 

Mr,  Irvine  informs  me  that  Sir  Gilbert  Scott  found 
mouldings  somewhat  similar  to  the  characteristic  mould- 
ings of  Wells  Cathedral  in  the  South  Transept  at  Lincoln, 
wiiich  he  attributes  to  Bishop  Hugh  de  Wells.  Mr.  Parker 
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also  has  pointed  out  that  the  vertical  arrangement  of 
crockets  behind  the  detached  raarble  shafts  of  the  piUars  at 
Lincoln,  is  a  remarkable  and  uncommon  feature  which 
seems  to  have  been  in  use  for  a  very  few  years,  and  he 
adds  that  it  occurs  nowhere  else  except  only  in  the  west 
front  of  Wells  Cathedral.  He  thinks  that  a  close  friendship 
between  tlio  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and  Bath  may  account 
for  this,  not  knowing  that  they  were  brothers,  and  that  the 
architect  Elias  de  Derham  was  connected  with  both  of 
them.  (Parker's  Eickman,  p.  159,  Note.)  There  was, 
I  am  told,  a  similar  ari'angement  in  the  West  Porches 
of  St.  Alban's,  now  destroyed.  Besides  these  three  I 
cannot  hear  of  any  other  example  of  this  peculiar  arrange- 
ment. One  more  quotation  may  be  made  from  Mr.  Parker. 
Speaking  of  the  circular  window  at  Lincoln,  he  saya, 
there  is  a  window  exactly  similar  to  this  at  Laon,  probably 
of  the  date  A.D.  1220.  (Parker's  Eickman,  p,  ICO,  Note). 
May  not  this  be  a  reminiscence  of  the  exile  of  the  Bishop 
and  the  architect  EHas  de  Derham  ? 

As  to  the  birthplace  and  home  of  Master  Ellas  de 
Derham,  I  venture  to  think  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
it  is  Durham,  as  suggested  in  the  Salisbury  Guide  Book. 
Either  Norfolk  witli  its  Dereham  (for  so  the  architect's 
name  is  spelt  once  or  twice)  or  Gloucestershire  with  its 
Dyrham  has  a  belter  claim  to  the  honor. 

There  is  something  to  be  said  on  either  side.  On  behalf 
of  Gloucestershire,  it  may  be  said  that  the  Manor  of 
Dyrliam  is  contiguous  to  Pncklechurch,  which  lias  always 
belonged  to  the  Church  in  Somerset,  and  is  close  to 
the  border  of  the  diocese.  Fi'om  the  year  a.d.  1 185  great 
works  were  going  on  in  Somerset,  at  Glastonbury,  and 
probably  too  at  Wells,  so  that  a  young  man  of  artistic 
tastes  might  well  be  drawn  from  so  short  a  distance  to 
these  centres  of  architectural  activity,  and  there  find  bis 
education  as  an  arclutect,  to  be  carried  on  yet  further 
during  his  years  of  exile  with  the  Bishops.  The  fact  too 
that  several  members  of  the  same  family  were  connected 
with  the  Wells  Cathedral  body  tends  to  show  that  the 
family  home  was  not  very  far  away.  As  we  have  seen, 
Elias  himself  was  the  Bishop's  seneschal.  A  Master  Walter 
de  Derham  attests  a  Wells  charter  in  a.d.  1235.  A  John 
de  Derham  is  a  Wells  canon  in  a.d.  1243,  and  in  a.d.  1245 
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a  It.  de  Derham  resigna  a  benefice  in  the  diocese  in  favour 
of  a  John  de  Derham. 

On  the  other  hand  Hubert  Walter,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  of  whose  will  Elins  de  Uerham  was  an  executor, 
waa  a  native  of  Dereham  in  Norfolk;  and  Matthew  Paris 
says  that  Bishop  Poore  planned  his  Cathedral  at  Salisbury 
with  the  advice  of  noble  artists  brought  from  a  distance, 
"  Consilio  nobilium  artificium  quos  a  remotis  convoca- 
verat !"     (Cliron.  Mag.,  vi,  495). 

As  a  family  name  de  Derham  is  quite  common  both 
in  the  East  and  in  thie  West. 

A  last  testimony  to  Ihe  eminence  of  Elias  de  Derham 
in  the  eyes  of  his  contemporaries  is  the  record  of  his 
death  among  the  few  men  of  no  rank  or  title  whose 
death  seemed  to  Matthew  Paris  worthy  of  record  in  the 
pages  of  historj',  a.d.  1245.  "Ipso  quoque  tempore  obiit 
Magister  Elias  de  Derham  canonicus  Saresbiriensia  cujus 
redditibus  vacantibus  manus  rapaces  injecit  magister 
Martinus  ad  opus  papse."  (Matt.  Paris  Chron,  Mag. 
Eoll.  Ed.,  p.  418.) 

Is  it  possible  that  we  even  yet  have  his  portrait  ?  The 
idea  is  suggested  by  an  article  of  Mr.  Irvine's  in  vol.  six, 
p.  15  of  the  Som.  Archreol,  Society's  Proceedings,  about 
Wells  Cathedral.— 

"  Over  what  was  the  ijreat  entrance  in  one  of  tbe 
intersecting  arches  on  the  east  side  of  the  staircase 
buttress  is  a  secular  figure,  sitting  on  a  cushioned  throne, 
dressed  in  simple  costume  and  having  no  tonsure.  This 
is  the  only  figure  which  can  undoubtedly  be  said  to  be 
coeval  with  the  erection  of  the  West  Front,  and  carved  by 
the  hands  of  those  who  executed  the  rest  of  its  foliage, 
every  pane  of  which  is  of  different  design.  Eetired 
among  which  this  one  figure  was  placed  in  a  position 
where  it  had  escaped  notice  until  the  present  restoration, 
when  from  its  character  and  position  it  became  evident 
that  it  was  intended  to  commemorate  a  person  in  some 
special  way  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  structure." 
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DOCUMENTARY   EVIDENCE. 

Rot.  Chartarum  I.  p.  147.   J.d.g.  &c.  Sciatis  nos  intuitu  Domiai  conces- 
BiBse  ct  prcscnti  scripto  confiniinsso  Dca  ct  Gcclcsie  Boat«  Mario  de 
Meauton  nd  petitionem  Magi.stri  Elye  de  Dcrham  clerici  uostri,  rec- 
toria  ejusdonk  ccclosio,   quod  oinnos    teneiites  ptcdicto  ccclesio  de 
Moautoii  liberi  eint  efc  quicti  in  perpetuum  do  acctis  schiranim  ct 
hundredorum  ot  de  nuxjliis    vjcomitia   ct    omitiiim    ballivonim  et 
Ministonim  euorum  et  de  omnibus  aliid  quo  ad  vic«coinitein  vcl 
baltivos  vel  niinistros  suos  pertinent     Qiiaro  volumus  &c. 
T.  W.  com.  Sarr*.  Saher  de  Quency,  &c. 
Apud  Sutton  vi  die  Aprilis  Aheo  6°. 
Rot.  r,jtt.  Claus.  I.  p.  42''.     Rex  Jfagistro  Elye  de  Derham,  Alex,  do 
BrancestcT  et  Johanni  de  Briwoa.     Mandamus  vobia  quod  faciatia 
habere  Johanni  Cumin  custodiam  forcste  de  Mauling'  sicut  habuit 
tempore  H.  domini  Caut.  Arck 
T.  mo  ipso  apud  Rolf.  22  die  .Tulii  Anno  7°. 

P.  43*.  Hex  Johanni  de  Rrus,  Magistro  Etyo.  de  Derham  et  Alex,  de 
Bronccster.  Mandamus  vobia  quod  facialis  habere  Rogero  de  la 
Duue  Constabiilo  turria  London,  saisinaiii  tcrre  que  fuit  Radulphi 
Rokesheve  in  ll'ewes  cum  pertinentiia,  quia  dedimua  ei  custodiam 
terre  ejusdeuL 
T.  G.  fil  Petri,  apud  Windesor  23  die  Julii,  Anno  7". 

44''.     Rex  Jfagiatro  lilye  de  Iierham  ct  sotiia  suis  cuatodibus  Archiepis- 
copaliia  Cant.  Salutem.    Sciatis  quod  dedimua  Magistro  Benedicto 
de  Raniea  cict'ico  nostro  cuatodium  terrc  ct  herodia  Rad.  Leyr'  in 
Wyuielcdoii,  &a. 
T.  me  ipso  apud  Slicheldevor  29  die  Julii  Anno  7". 

46''.  Preceptum  Reginaldo  de  Comliill  pro  Jacobo  de  Salvagio  et 
Magistro  Klya  de  Dcrham  acilicct  quod  eis  habere  faciet  omnia 
catalla  de  Wardis  quaa  Arch.  Cant,  habuit  in  balliva  sua  die  qua 
obiit  1 3  Aug.  A",  7". 

Gl.  Rex  Jacobo  Ralvagio  et  Magistro  E  do  Dcrham  &c.  exccutoribua 
testanienti  domini  II.  Cant;  Arch:  Mandamus  vobia  quod  omni 
occaaioiic  ot  dilationc  postpoaitis  faciatia  habere  domino  P.  Winton 
per  Jlanu'  \V.  Arcliid:  Tanton,  et  W,  de  Comhill,  c  libras  quas  prc- 
dictua  H.  quondam  Cniit;  Arcli:  habuit  die  qua  ohiit  do  pecunia  8. 
quondam  Bath:  Epiacopi  pro  c  libria  qnaa  prcfatua  P  Wint.  Epa. 
habere  fecit  de  piwstito  per  plcgium  auum  liidem  S.  Bath:  Ei>o. 
liabore  faciatia  H.  Arcliid.  Well,  et  W,  Arehid.  de  Tanton,  custo- 
dibus  Episcopatua  Balh:  ad  quietanda  debita  predicti  Epiacopi. 
T.  mo  ipao  apud  Clarendon  2  die  Januar.  Anno  7". 

92.  Kcx.  Bar.  &c.  Comput.  Magistro  E  do  Derham  ct  sociis  auis  exora. 
Ea  que  libcraverunt  R  de  Conihill  per  preceptum  nostrum  do  fine 
que  nobiscum  fecerunt  pro  eodom  Arch: 
T,  me  ipao  aput  Herpet.     16  die  Sept.  Anno  9". 

per  Ric.  de  MiuiEca      i  _ 
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146.  Rex.  W.,  thoaaurario,  G  ct  R  Camerariis  &e.  Libcmte  de  thesaurario 
nostro  Willulnio  du  ^ValuiJcs  senescallo  Kobt  fil  Walteri  centum 
niHtviis  ad  o)iur  ejusdeni  KoWrti  pro  daiiipiiis  ei  illalis.  T.  lit  supra. 
Eiistjidiitis  de  Vesny  hnbet  littcran  do  centum  libris  ItltigUtro  Elye 
<lc  Derbam  vel  Johauni  de  Fcrcby  liberaiidis  ad  opus  Kiistachii  pro 
ilninpnia  ei  illatiB.     Apud  Wynton,  21  Julii,  Anuo  15°. 

Rot.  LilL  Pat.  1201,  1216,  p.  61.  Rex.  Jacobo  Salvac:  et  Magro  Elye 
de  Derham  salt.  Alatidaniua  vobi^  quod  libcroti.s  Reginaldo  de 
Gornhill  millo  ct  centum  luarcas  dc  liuo  ([Uem  fecistis  pro  dcbiti? 
domiuL  II.  quondam  Archtcpi.  Cant.  Et  in  bujuf  rci  testimonium 
has  litteras  patcntes  vobis  mittimus. 
T,  mo  ij)!<o  apud  Dovre  4  die  Apriliii,  Anno  "". 

!>.  92.  Anuo  Joh' 14°.  Rex  omnibus.  Sciatis  quoil  recepiraus  in  aalvuni 
conductum  nostnim  magistram  JClyam  du  Derhain  et  suos  qui 
cum  CO  vonorint  in  vonieudo  ad  nos  in  Anglia,  et  in  mornndo, 
et  in  levcrtendo  u»juo  od  fcatum  S  Joliannis,  BapL  Juno  24tb, 
Anno  r.n,  14".  prcstito  sacmmcuto  quo<l  per  ipsuni  vei  auos  malum 
nobis  vol  regno  iiostro  non  evcniet,  &e. 
T.  roe  ipso  apud  Lametb,  4  die  Maii  Anno  14°. 

p.  144,  Rex.  W.  de  Wrotlam  salt  Mandamus  vobis  quod  de  catallic 
mercatonim  Flandriensium  ubicumque  inventa  f ucrint  in  Anglia  tant: 
arei^tctis,  unde  reslitui  possiut  Willelmo  Hcrvic  catalla  sua  que 
l-'land reuses   ei  abstidenint  in   potestato    nostra 

.  liberetis  dilecto  uostro  Slagistro  Elye  de  Derliam  ut 
per  manum  ipsiua  prefato  Willelmo  catalla  sua  rcstituantur. 
Toeicna  enim  Comitissara  Flniidrensem  pro  eo  rogavimua  ciim  nobia 
super  hoc  fecorit,  quod  oportot  quod  ad  hoe  nianunj  districtionis 
apponamus, 
Apud  Huuomod,  21  June,  Anno  17". 

p.  ISO**.  A  list  of  persons  to  whom  letters  patent  bad  been  sent  to 
cause  inquiry  to  be  made  into  grievances  connected  with  the  forests. 
Item  Mogiatro  Myo  de  Derham,  quatuor  cartoa. 
et  eidem  duoilecira  brevia  scilicet  do  Roteland,  baronibus  de  qiiinque 
portubus,  IVrkesiro,  Stafforsire,  Sussex,  Devon,  Iforhaniton, 
Surreyo,  Suliiuuton,  Salop,  Weatmoriland,  Huekinyeliam. 
T.  nio  ipso  apud  Itunimed,  1 9  Juno  Anno  17". 

p.  78'',  Amulph  dc  Dcrluim  has  lettcra  of  protection  with  others,  going 
with  Stepheii  Ridel  over  sea. 
Jan.  Anno  9". 

67  Jlastor  Gaufrid  do  Herham  with  others  siinilavly. 
Dec.  18,  a"?". 

82.  Carta  Philippi  de  Lucy  quam  fecit  domino  regi  dc  mille  marcis  quas 
debet  domino  regi  Ii1>enila  in  camont  doroini  regis  opiul  chartusc  die 
Luuo  prox.  auti  fcstum  S.  Jncobi  Apli  Anno  rcgni  domini  regi,  9°. 
Scilicet  Jfagistro  Ricardo  de  Marisco  tunc  clerico  -de  camera,  coram 
domino  J  Itathon  oi>o,  domino  W  do  Gray  cancellario  auo,  H  Archid 
Well,  Mgro  Michaole  Belet,  Mgro  Elya  de  Dierliam  et  multis  aliis. 
(Charterhouso,  Somerset)  July. 

Item  apud  Oxon  die  Mercurii  in  festo  S.  Marie  M.igdaleno  liberate 
magistro  (Elye)  de  Derliam,  sex  carte. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY    NOTES    ON    THE    ROMAN    FORCES    IN 

BRITAIN. 

By  W.  THOMPSON  WATKIN. 

As  a  continuation  of  my  paper  on  "The  Eoman  Forces 
in  Britain,"  which  embodied  the  names  and  titles  of  the 
corps  stationed  in  our  island,  it  seems  fit  that  an  analysis 
should  be  made  of  the  various  nationalities  represented, 
and  the  points  noticed  where  the  concentration  of  force 
appeared  to  the  Romans  to  be  most  necessary,  and  this  I 
now  propose  to  do. 

Of  the  legions  themselves  it  is  difficult  to  fix,  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  the  nationality  of  the  troops  composing 
them.  We  have  instances  of  officers  belonging  to  them 
who  were  natives  of  all  parts  of  the  empire,  e.g. — at  Chester 
we  have  two  different  officers  who  were  natives  of  Cora- 
magene  in  Syria,  and  another  who  was  a  Bavarian.  We 
have  two  instances  of  a  vexillaiio  being  named  with  the 
nationality.  One  is  at  Ijowther,  (Westmoreland),  where  a 
vexillaiio  of  Germans  is  named  which  Dr.  Hubner  thinks  is 
that  of  the  eighth  Legion  ;  the  other  is  at  Man- 
chester, where  we  meet  with  a  vexiUatio  of  Baeii  and 
Norici.  This  may  be  the  same  as  the  vexiUatio  Raetorum 
Gaesaii  named  in  the  inscription  found  a  few  years  since 
at  Jedburgh. 

But  when  we  come  to  the  auxiliary  forces,  although  their 
officers  were  Italians,  or  in  many  instances  of  a  totally 
different  race  to  the  men  they  commanded,  there  can  be 
little  doubt  from  the  evidence  of  tombstones,  &c.,  that  the 
various  corjjs  were  themselves  composed  of  men  of  the 
same  nationality  as  the  title  borne  by  their  corps,  and 
we  find  that  Belgic  Gaul,  and  the  Iberian  Peninsula,  seem 
to  have  been  about  the  two  lat-gest  contributors.  From 
the  first  named  province  we  can  identify  two  alae^  twenty 
cohorts,  three  numeti,  and  three  cunei  (including  Frisians 
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and  Bat  avians),  whilst  from  Spain  and  Portugal  three  alae, 
seven  Cohorts,  and  a  nitmenis  occur.  From  France  proper 
we  find  traces  of  three  alae,  and  four  cohorts  ;  from  Ger- 
man;' of  one  ala  and  three  cohorts ;  from  Hungarj-  one  ala, 
another  body  of  horse  {equiies)  and  three  cohorts ;  from 
Poland  one  ala  at  least  (besides  probably  the  Eqmtes 
Cataphractarii).  Of  Austrians  there  are  named  three 
cohorts  and  two  bodies  of  horse,  all  from  Dalmatia,  but 
although  we  are  told  by  historians  that  a  large  number  of 
troops  from  the  present  Moravia  and  Bohemia  were  sent 
over  to  Britain,  there  are  no  traces  of  them.  From  the 
present  liouraania  we  have  one  cohort,  the  first  of  the 
Dacians,  from  the  Koumelian  province  of  Turkey  one  ala 
and  two  cohorts  {of  Thracians) ;  from  Turkey  in  Asia  one 
cohort,  from  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates  (the  Uamii),  two 
numen,  and  apparently  three  other  bodies  of  horse  {equUes). 
Switzerland  sent  us  two  cohorts,  one  of  Raeti  and  another 
of  Alpini,  and  North  Africa  a  nunierua  of  Moors.  There 
are  also  numerous  alae  and  cohorts,  &c.,  of  which  the 
nationality  is  not  named,  or  if  named  (like  the  Cohors  I 
Comoviorum),  the  geographical  position  of  the  tribe  can- 
not be  ascertained  at  the  present  day. 

As  nothing  bearing  a  date  later  than  the  reign  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  has  been  found  on  the  line  of  the  Scotch  Wall 
it  is  almost  certain  that  it  could  not  have  been  held  later 
than  the  reign  of  his  next  but  one  successor,  Commodua, 
wljen  the  well-known  insurrection  related  by  historians 
broke  out.  Until  that  time  it  would  be  the  limit  of  the 
Eoman  empire,  and  be  strongly  garrisoned,  as  was  also 
from  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  the  southern  wall,  and  numerous 
stations  near  it,  both  to  the  nor  th  and  south,  especially 
those  on  the  Cumberland  coast.  After  the  restoration  of 
the  wall  of  Hadrian,  by  Severus,  it  appears  again  to  have 
been  strongly  garrisoned,  with  all  of  the  before-mentioned 
forts  until  about  the  time  of  Constantine,  for  mile  stones 
of  Diocletian,  of  Constantine,  and  of  his  family  have  been 
found  on  its  line.  But  after  this  the  western  half  of  the 
wall,  probably  from  the  result  of  frequent  attack  by  the 
Ticis,  seems  lo  have  been  abandoned,  though  the  forts  on 
the  Cumberland  coast  were  still  strongly  garrisoned,  as 
was  also  the  eastern  half  of  the  wall.  On  this  latter  when 
the  Noiitia  was  compiled  (circa  A.D.  400)  there  were 
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between  Wallsend  and  the  Cumberland  boundary,  in  eleven 
stations,  three  alae  and  eight  cohorts,  whilst  along  the 
Cumberland  seaboard  there  appear  to  have  been  one  ala, 
four  cohorts,  and  a  ntimerus.  These  were  evidently 
placed  there  with  the  intention  of  repelling  Irish  ma- 
rauders. There  was  probably  a  second  and  internal  line 
of  defence  here,  but  the  Noiitia  does  not  specify  it. 

The  next  portion  of  Britain  honoured  with  the  attentions 
of  a  strong  garrison  was  the  country  of  the  Brigantes, 
chiefly  the  north  Yorkshire  part  of  their  territory,  though 
the  whole  of  that  county,  with  the  greatest  moiety  of  both 
Durham  and  Westmoreland,  as  well  as  Lancashire,  wore 
included ;  and  this  military  occupation  apparently  con- 
tinued until  the  time  of  the  Notiiia.  Besides  the  head 
quarters  of  the  legion  of  York,  we  find  in  Brigantian 
territory,  as  late  as  the  time  of  the  Notitia,  one  ala,  three 
other  bodies  of  horse  {eqnites),  two  cohorts,  eleven  numeri, 
and  a  cimetis.  The  southern  boundary  of  this  tribe  which 
reached  from  sea  to  sea,  there  can  be  little  or  no  doubt  was 
the  line  of  the  Mersey  and  Humber,  lliese  rivers  also 
forming  the  boundary  between  Britannia  Superior  and 
Britannia  Inferior,  (see  Roman  Cheshire,  "p.  13).  South  of 
this  hne,  or  in  tlie  province  of  Britannia  Superior,  the 
country,  except  in  the  case  of  the  Commodiau  insurrection 
and  similar  outbreaks,  seems  to  have  been  in  a  state  of 
peaceful  quiescence  from  the  time  of  the  subjugation  of 
the  Ordovices,  and  the  Isle  of  Anglesea  by  Agricola. 
Before  the  time  of  the  Noiitia  the  two  legions  wliich  bad 
kept  guard,  one  at  the  northern  and  the  other  at  the 
southern  extremities  of  Wales,  had  been  withdrawn,  the 
twentieth  from  Chester  to  the  continent— where  it  took 
part  in  the  battle  of  PoUentia,  and  the  second  from  Caer- 
leon  to  EJchborough  (Kent),  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the 
Saxon  shore.  Even  tiie  auxiliary  forces  which  were  in 
Wales  (and  these  were  few  in  number,  though  we  do  not 
yet  know  the  complete  Ust)  seem  to  have  been  withdrawn 
some  time  previously,  and  the  inscriptions  found,  erected 
by  them,  are  of  early  date.  The  auxiliaries  which  have  left 
inscriptions  in  Wales  are  :  the  Ala  Vettonuin,  at  the  Gaer 
near  Brecon,  the  first  cohort  of  the  Stmuci  at  Caernarvon, 
the  first  cohort  of  tlie  NervH  at  Caer  Gai,  the  second  cohort 
of  the  Astures  at  Llanio,  and  the  first  cohort  of  a  people 
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whose  name  commenced  with  C  {probably  the  Celtiberi)  at 
Caer  Sws. 

As  it  was  with  Walea,  so  with  the  midland,  western,  and 
southern  counties  of  England.  The  stations  were  more  or 
less  converted  into  large  towns  or  municipalities,  with  the 
exception  of  the  mansiones,  mutationes,  or  posting!  stations. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  the  eastern  counties  until  about 
the  time  of  Carausius,  when  the  frequent  incursions  of  the 
Saxon  pirates  necessitated  tlie  erection  of  strong  castra, 
and  the  disposition  of  a  large  force  at  intervals  along  the 
coast,  from  north  Norfolk  (near  the  Wash)  southwards 
past  Dover  and  round  to  the  present  Portsmouth.  With 
the  exception  of  the  last  named  place  and  another  station 
at  Felixstowe  in  Essex  (probably  abandoned  on  account 
of  the  ravages  of  the  sea),  these  stations  were  still  held 
when  the  Notitia  was  compiled,  and  they  were  garrisoned 
by  one  legion  (the  second),  one  cohort  (of  the  Veiasii,  i.e. 
Baetasii),  two  bodies  of  horse  {eqmtes),  four  numeri,  and 
one  other  body  of  troops  who  are  simply  named  MUiies 
Tungricani  or  Tungrian  soldiers.  In  the  earlier  part  of  the 
Roman  dominion  Dover  and  Lymne  (in  Kent)  had  been 
the  head-quarters  of  the  British  fleet,  consequently  an  altar 
and  tiles  have  been  found  at  these  stations  naming  the 
Clasbinrii  Britannici  or  British  marines. 

The  discoveries  which  have  taken  place  since  the  issue 
of  my  paper  in  vol.  xli.  have  been  few  as  far 'as  they  bear 
on  the  distribution  of  the  various  corps.  They  are  as 
follows : 

Ala  I.  Asturum. — An  inscription  found  at  South  Sliields 
names  this  corps. 

CoJiors  Comoviorum — An  inscription  recently  found  at 
Hkley  names  a  female  who  was  a  Comovian  citizen  Civis 
Comovia, 

Cohors  I.  Nerviomm — The  tombstone  of  a  member  of 
this  cohort  has  been  found  at  Caer  Gai  near  Bala.  It  is 
the  first  trace  of  the  cohort  found  in  Britain. 

Ala  Peinana — An  inscription  found  in  Cliburn  Church 
(near  Kirkby  Thore)  names  this  ala. 

Ve^illatio  Raeloriim  Gaesatorum — At  Jedburgh  there  has 
been  found  an  inscription  naming  this  force.  Haeli 
(Jaesati  are  also  named  in  a  large  inscription  found 
at    Kisingham,    and    at    the    same    station    two    altass 
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bear  the  abbreviation  vexil.  g.  r.,  which  I  take  to  mean 
Vexillatio  Gaesatorum  Raeionim. 

The  Gaesaii  took  their  name  from  using  a  gaesa  or  hght 
spear, 

Numerus  Vigiltim — In  addition  to  my  previous  remarks 
on  this  force,  I  may  add  tlial  a  ceniuria  of  ViijUes  are 
named  in  an  inscription  at  Cliester. 

I  have  some  slight  furtlier  information  regarding  an  AUi 
Paniionwrum,  probably  the  first,  which  we  know  was  in 
Britain,  but  until  I  get  more  distinct  corroboration  I 
refrain  from  publishing  it. 


.y  Google 


A  BRIKF  ACCOUNT  OF  SOME  CRLTIC  AXD  BOMAX 
ANTIQUITIKS  'VViTIIIN  THK  K.K.  PART  OF  THE 
COUXTY  OF  DORSET  BETWEEN  ISOCKLEY  DYKE,  N.. 
AND  THE  RIVKK  STOUR,  S.  ;  FROM  DLANDFORD  TO 
AVIMBORKE.' 

By     I>R.     WAKE    SMART. 

Bockley  or  Bockerley  Dyke,  our  northern  boundary, 
is  also  a  boundary  between  the  counties  of  Wilts  and 
Dorset,  and  I  propose  taking  it  first  in  review.  It  is  an 
earthwork  of  high  antiquity.  In  approaching  Woodyates 
by  the  Western  Turnpike  from  Salisbury,  it  strikes  the 
eye  stretching  about  three  miles  across  a  sweep  of  open 
Down ;  and  on  approaching  nearer  we  cannot  fail  of 
being  struck  with  its  imposing  size,  its  bold  and  angular 
course ;  but  perhaps  to  get  the  best  general  view,  it  is 
necessary  to  take  OTie's  stand  on  the  top  of  Blagden  hill, 
over  which  it  passes  in  its  way  from  South  East  to  South 
West,  It  begins  in  the  brakes  and  plantations  of  Biagden 
hill,  adjoining  the  Boveridge  Woods.  In  its  commence- 
ment it  appears  simply  as  a  double  bank  and  ditch  of 
inconsiderable  size,  but  increasing  in  breadth  and  depth 
for  about  a  mile  before  it  reaches  the  top  of  Biagden 
hiU,  from  which  point  it  suddenly  assumes  the  grand 
proportions  which  it  retains  until  it  has  passed  the  Down 
and  entered  the  enclosures  of  Woodyates;  from  which 
point  it  soon  begins  to  decrease,  continues  onward  for 
about  a  mile  to  West  Woodyates,  and  for  some  distance 
is  almost  lost  in  the  arable  land  where  it  appears  to  ter- 
minate. This  part  of  its  course  was  without  doubt 
formerly  within  the  Woods  of  Cranborne  Chase.  Its 
whole  length  is  from  four  to  five  miles.  The  dyke  makes 
four  wide  angles  in  crossing  the  Down,  taking  this 
oblique   path   to   facilitate   apparently    the    ascent   and 

'  Read  in  the  AnUqu&riiui  Section  at  the  Salisbury  Heeling,  Auguet  3rd,  ISGJJ  C 
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descent  of  the  hilly  ground  it  meets.  There  are  four 
gaps  through  it,  made,  one  might  suppose,  at  later  periods 
for  tlie  convenience  and  intercourse  of  the  adjacent 
villages.  The  most  "Westward  of  these  gaps,  three  of 
■which  are  above  100  yards  in  length,  requires  more  notice 
than  the  others,  a^  the  theoiy  has  been  suggested  that 
from  the  first  the  dyke  was  here  left  in  an  unfinished  state, 
for  the  purpose  of  afibrding  an  easier  ingress  to  the  out- 
lying flocks  and  herds,  on  the  alarm  of  an  invading  enemy.' 
Adjoining  this  interspace  there  is  a  spur  or  additional 
work  of  the  same  character,  extending  about  60  yards 
from  North  to  South,  joining  the  dyke,  and  ending 
abruptly  in  what  was  formerly  a  wood,  but  is  now  arable 
land.  This  short  work  seems  to  be  of  the  same  date  as 
the  dyke;  but  may  be  of  later  construction.  The  ditch 
here  is  on  the  West  side.  Throughout  its  middle  course 
the  dyke  varies  but  little  in  dimension.  On  the  South 
side  there  is  no  fosse,  and  the  vallum  rises  from  20  to 
30  feet ;  on  the  North  side  the  vallum  is  very  precipitous, 
falling  40  or  50  feet  or  more  into  a  broad  and  deep  fosse. 
The  Western  Turnpike  road  traverses  the  dyke  about 
three-quarters  of  a  mile  from  Woodyates ;  and  at  the 
same  place  the  Via  Iceniana,  Ackling  dyke,  or  Roman 
road  from  Old  Sarum  to  Dorchester  crosses  it.  These 
two  roads,  ancient  and  modern,  make  some  confusion  in 
their  united  passage  through  it;  but  the  Eoman  road 
may  be  soon  traced  from  its  emergence  into  the  arable 
land,  and  runs  nearly  parallel  with  and  near  the  Turnpike 
road  to  Woodyates  Inn,  which  stands  on  its  line.  Here 
we  will  leave  the  Roman  road  for  the  present, 

I  will  address  myself  to  the  question  which  naturally 
arises  as  to  the  origin  of  this  earthwork,  and  iv  limine  wish 
to  be  understood  as  being  utterly  opposed  to  the  Belgic 
theory  of  its  construction,  which  I  believe  is  generally  ac- 
cepted, but  was  not  the  opinion  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Warne. 
This  theory  seems  to  me  to  be  founded  on  a  misconception 
of  historical  statement,  for  which  I  presume  to  say  that 
the  learned  Dr.  Stukeley  is  primarily  responsible ;  but  other 
writers  since  his  day  have  followed  his  lead  and  perpetu- 
ated his  error.  There  is  no  basis  of  proof,  as  I  conceive, 
for  the  statement  that  the  IJelgic  ever  peopled  Dorset.     If 

,  I  by  Google 
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we  turn  to  Ptolemy,  writing  in  the  second  century  of  our 
lera,  we  find  him  making  a  clear  distinction  between 
AougorfcyK  and  BtXyai ;  tlic  latter  inhabiting  part  of  Hants 
with  9tievTa,  (Winchester)  for  their  capit^;  the  former, 
with  their  capital  Aouvtov,  inhabiting  Dorset.  Tliis  tribe 
was  undoubtedly  of  an  ancient  Celtic  stock,  and  must  be 
held  distinct  from  the  Kelgoe,  who  were  a  people  of  a 
latter  immigration.  These  are  said  by  Camden  to  have 
extended  from  Hants  into  Wiltshire  and  the  Northern  parts 
of  Somerset ;  be  it  so  or  not,  they  are  not  said  to  hare  ex- 
tended over  Dorset,  and  I  do  not  beHeve  they  did.  But 
Stukeley,  unfortunately,  took  it  for  granted,  and  actually 
parcelled  out  our  County  as  lie  supposed  it  fell,  by  suc- 
cessive portions  of  conquest,  under  the  victorious  arms  of 
tlxe  lielgai,  from  the  South  of  Dorset  to  the  North  of  Wilt- 
shire.^ So  far,  then,  I  agree  with  Mr.  Warne  that  Bockley 
dyke  is  not  a  lielgic  work  ;  but  I  confess  to  much  hesita- 
tion in  accepting  the  ingenious  theory  of  my  lamented 
friend  when  he  states  his  "  deliberate  opinion  that  this 
mighty  rampart  owes  its  rise  to  tlie  alarm  of  Ceesar's  in- 
vasion of  Britain."*  I  do  not  think  that  the  evidence 
warrants  this  conclusion.  There  is  a  striking  resemblance 
in  this  work  to  the  Wansdyke,  and  we  can  hardly  believe 
that  the  Wansdyke  was  raised  under  the  same  apprehen- 
sion of  impending  danger.  If  it  be  so,  we  are  compelled 
to  assign  to  both  tliese  works  a  date  not  earlier  than  the 
latter  part  of  Ihe  last  century  before  our  sera,  but  I  appre- 
hend that  arcliieologists  will  generally  agree  that  their 
antiquity  is  by  several  centuries  of  an  earlier  age.  I 
quite  agree  with  my  friend  that  Bockley  dyke  was  the 
work  of  the  Celtic  Durotrigian  tribes;  as  the  Wansdyke 
was  of  the  earliest  Celtic  tribes  who  peopled  Wiltshire. 
As  regards  tlie  cause  that  may  have  induced  the  Durotriges 
to  raise  this  earthwork,  I  must  refer  to  a  paper  in  the 
Proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Field  club,'  in  which  I  have 
entered  more  at  length  ou  that  question  than  I  can  again  at 
present.  In  concluding  these  remarks  on  Bockley  dyke,  I 
think  we  may  with  much  plausibility  assume  that  it  was 

^  Itinerarium  Curiotum,  p.    138,   2di1  '  A  letter  to  the  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  B.D. 

Eilit.,  1776,  SCukeIc;.   StoDcheDge,  |>.   d.  nu  hia  Paper,  entitled,  "  A  Stnd;  on  the     ' 

ib.  Auc  Domet  p.  313,   On  ctrtain  diKha  Buckley  or  Bockerlji  I)ykc  unit  atheis  in 

in  Dortt  coiled  Bdg!c.     C.W,  Dorset  (Proceed  :  Field  Club,  vaL  v.,  p. 

'  AocioDt  Doraet,  p.  10.  i\),  by  Dr,  Wake  Smarl,  ib.,  vol.  ri. 
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originally  a  territorial  boundary,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
defensive  work,  though  not  in  the  military  sense  of  a  forti- 
fication, but  was  primarily  constructed  as  a  protective 
barrier  for  the  lierds  and  flocks  which  belonged  to  the 
Durotriges,  against  predatory  incursions  and  forays  of 
neighbouring  tribes ;  and  for  keeping  the  cattle  securely 
within  their  own  bounds. 

A  few  more  words  on  the  etymology  of  tlie  name  may 
be  permitted.  I  have  no  faitli  in  a  Celtic  derivative, 
though  such  has  been  proposed,  I  believe ;  the  name,  in 
my  humble  opinion,  is  simply  Anglo-Saxon,  originally 
applied  to  the  land  through  which  the  dyke  runs,  and  by 
natural  transference  to  the  dyke  itself.  In  the  Teutonic 
language,  Bok,  Bocca,  is  the  equivalent  to  Btick,  Bucks, 
the  male  fallow-deer.  The  place-name,  Buckimjham,  was 
anciently  written  Bokenham ;  and  in  the  weU-known  sur- 
name, Buckley,  we  have  the  name,  Bockley,  formerly  of 
this  pasture  or  feeding-ground  of  herds  of  fallow-deer — 
Bok-leag,  pure  Anglo-Saxon.  This  tract  of  land  was  from 
an  unknown  period  down  to  later  ages,  part  and  parcel  of 
that  extensive  forest-land  stretching  into  Wilts  and  Dorset, 
of  which  a  large  part  became  first  known  in  mediseval 
time  as  Cranborne  Chase.'  In  these  native  woods,  Fallow- 
deer  and  other  "  beasts  of  venery"  were  preserved  and 
fed  by  the  early  Saxons  and  their  successors  for  the  pur- 
pose of  recreation  and  sport.  By  them  I  suppose  that  the 
name,  Bockley,  was  given  to  this  feeding-ground,  probably 
much  resorted  toby  these  wild  animals. 

I  should  hardly  do  justice  to  tliis  locality  in  omitting 
the  notice  of  a  fine  British  trackway  which  belongs  more 
to  Wilts  than  Dorset,  yet  has  some  claim  upon  us,  as  it 
runs  for  about  a  mile  nearly  parallel  with  Bockley  dyke 
after  they  have  entered  the  Woodyates  enclosures.  This 
British  via,  formed  by  two  well-marked  banks  and  an 
intervening  ditch,  comes  from  the  North  East  in  the 
direction  of  tlie  river  Avon,  at  ten  miles  distance,  near 
the  village  of  Odstock.     It  runs  thence  in  a  somewhat 

'  The  earlieal  notice  cif  Bockle;  I  have  after  recounting  geretat  painU  of  bound- 
met  with,  ia  contained  in  a  Peramhul*.  Hry,  it  is  continued  "  per  Longitudinem 
tion  between  the  lamia  of  the  Abbot  of  illiua  vie  [the  road  to  Sarum]  u«]ue  od 
Qhifltonbury  at  Damerham,  Wilts,  and  magnum  fou^lum,  dt  Blakedomtadich." 
tliose  of  the  Abbot  of  Tewkeabury  at  —Ex  rtglttro  Olatbmiemit  Caaebii  vocato 
Boreri-lge,  Cniuborne,  Dorset ;  81,  Hen.  " Sfcrctun  AbbatU"  in  Bibliotlnca  Bodl : 
3.,  1240.    Id  MoiuuOeon.  Anglic.   1.  S7,  MS.  Woodl.) 
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irregular  course  over  Odstock,  Charlton  and  Homington 
Downs,  and  by  Yemditch  Chase,  where  it  is  crossed  by 
the  Eoman  road,  and  may  be  traced  thence  to  a  field  in 
Middle  Chase  Farm  where  it  seems  to  end,  about  half-a- 
nile apart  from  the  Bockley  terminus.  This  via  is 
known  as  Grimsditch,  a  name  savouring  of  Scandinavian 
mythology.  I  have  been  unable  to  trace  this  via  or 
boundary  further  towards  its  final  destination,  wherever 
that  may  be. 

We  leave  Bockley  and  ascend  the  hill  to  the  Eastward, 
which  soon  attains  its  highest  point  of  elevation  in 
Panbarrow  [Penbury]  above  the  village  of  Pentridge. 
This  highest  point  is  under  450  feet  above  the  sea-level  ; 
but  the  position  gives  it  a  very  extensive  and  beautiftU 
prospect,  its  horizon  bounded  by  the  Isle  of  Wight,  the 
Hampshire  coast,  the  Furbeck  lulls,  and  the  South  coast 
of  Dorset  round  to  the  Ridgeway  above  Weymouth. 
JThence  the  eye  may  follow  the  Bulbarrow  range,  and  the 
Wiltshire  hills.  To  the  geological  student  it  is  also  an 
object  of  much  interest  in  relation  to  the  Chalk  and 
Tertiary  formations,  but  we  are  more  concerned  with  its 
archasological  relation  to  tliia  district.  Here  may  be  traced 
the  outwork  of  a  Celtic  Camp,  or  Hill  Fort,  consisting  of 
a  single  vallum  and  ditch  of  inconsiderable  strength, 
carried  in  a  circular  form  from  a  very  steep  and  partly 
artificial  mount  on  the  North  around  the  West  side  ;  not 
BO  well  marked  on  the  South  and  hardly  traceable  on  the 
East,  but  here  the  declivity  of  the  ground  makes  it  a  strong 
position  without  the  need  of  much  assistance  from  art. 
The  diameter  of  the  area  is  about  150  yards.  It  is 
unquestionably  a  very  ancient  work,  and  has  probably 
been  used  from  the  earliest  times  as  a  beacon,  or  signal 
station,  in  connection  with  many  similar  posts  com- 
municating with  the  sea-coast  and  the  interior.'  The 
evidence  of  ancient  and  early  occupation  both  within  and 
around  the  Camp  is  very  strong.  I  have  found  a  large  num- 
ber of  worked  flints  on  the  surface,  some  of  a  very  rude  and 
otliers  of  a  more  artistic  style  of  fabrication,  as  arrowheads, 
oelts,  knives,  and  other  implements  of  anomalous  and  abor- 
tive forms.  Several  noteworthy  specimens  I  have  picked 
up  from  the  camp  itself,  but  more  from  the  fields  around. 

I  Tho  Uat  tJma  ma  on  the  oolebnlion  of  the  Queen's  Jubilee,  June,  21at      ■ 
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On  the  rise  of  the  hill  on  the  East  there  is  some  cultivated 
land,  which  I  remember  unbroken  and  known  as 
Boveridge  Down,  where,  over  a  space  of  several  acres 
there  are  decided  indications  of  Eomano-lJritish  settle- 
ment. I  have  found  there  after  the  plough  at  various 
times,  fragments  of  pottery  from  the  coarse  British  to 
the  highly  glazed  Samian,  oolitic  shale  and  tile  for  roofing, 
an  imperfect  green-stone  celt,  an  iron  socketed  spear- 
head, large  nails,  and  various  debris,  as  horses'  teeth, 
other  animal  bones,  and  a  portion  of  human  bone ;  fossil 
shells  and  petrified  wood  which  must  have  been  brought 
from  Weymouth  Bay,  shevsing  a  connexion  with  the  sea- 
coast.  I  have  not  been  successful  in  finding  any  founda- 
tions in  situ,  still  I  have  no  doubt  of  a  settlement  here  of 
some  duration,  and  I  should  be  inclined  to  assign  it  to 
the  latter  troublous  years  of  the  third  century,  occupied 
perhaps  as  a  camping  ground  by  AUectus  during  his 
short  usurpation  of  the  Imperii  Power.  I  have  found 
myself  a  coin  of  AUectus  and  one  of  Victorinus  here,  and 
have  had  one  of  Maximianus  brought  me.  It  is  rather 
striking  that  I  have  rarely  found  a  worked  flint  on  this 
land.  There  are  indications  of  other  Eomano-British 
locations,  but  none  of  this  extent,  on  the  adjoining  Downs. 
From  the  highest  point,  Penbury,  and  looking  Westwards, 
at  one  and  a-half  miles'  distance,  we  may  observe  two  low 
banks  running  a  parallel  course  from  the  South  West,  and 
losing  themselves  in  the  fields  near  Pentridge  Church,  but 
were  perhaps  originally  continued  half-a-mUe  further  to 
the  lower  part  of  Bockley  Down.  These  form  a  part  of 
what  Sir  K.  C.  Hoare  denominated  a  cursus,  consisting 
of  two  parallel  banks  and  ditches,  which  enclose  a  space 
of  70  or  80  yards  in  width,  and  may  be  traced  for  about 
three  miles  across  the  Downs  to  the  earthworks  on  the 
elevated  land  in  the  South  West,  to  which  Sir  E.  0.  Hoare 
assigned  the  name  of  Vindogladia,  the  Boman  Station 
of  Antoninus'  Iter  XV.  At  one  point  of  its  course,  the 
cursus  is  crossed  by  the  Roman  road  or  Ackling  Dyke, 
affording  a  decisive  proof  of  the  higher  antiquity  of  the 
Celtic  lines. 

We  will  now  return  to  Woodyates  Inn,  where  we  left 
the  Eoman  road.  For  the  next  three-(iuarters  of  a  mile  it 
must  be  taken  on  trust,  for  it  is  hidden  from  sight  by  tlie 
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Turnpike  road  which  has  been  carried  along  the  dorsum  ; 
but  at  the  XI.  milestone,  where  the  open  Down  succeeds 
the  enclosures,  the  Roman  road  parts  company  with  its 
companion  and  at  a  sliarp  angle  runs  on  in  an  independent 
direction  and  straight  course  to  Badbury  Rings,  at  the 
distance  of  about  ten  miles  South.  The  widening  space 
formed  by  the  ancient  road  and  the  Turnpike,  incloses  a 
large  tract  of  the  Down,  which  is  studded  with  Celtic 
Tumuli  in  great  variety,  and  overlooking  all  from  Ilandley 
lull  is  a  very  line  specimen  of  the  oblong,  perhaps 
chambered  Barrow,  of  unknown  antiquity.  With  the 
exception  of  this  one,  all  t^ie  rest,  wiiicli  are  of  the 
Bronze  Age,  were  opened  by  that  indefatigable  explorer. 
Sir  R.  C  Hoare,  or  his  companion  and  friend  Mr. 
Cunniugton ;  and  most  of  their  discoveries  are  now 
deposited  in  the  Devizes  Museum.  These  Barrows  were 
remarkable  in  producing  more  artistic  relics,  as,  orna- 
ments of  amber  and  glass,  and  trinkets  with  jet  and 
gold,  also  bronze  daggers,  in  a  larger  proportionate 
number  than  fall  to  the  lot  of  barrow-diggers  in 
the  Southern  parts  of  Dorset.  In  this  respect  these 
tumuli  assimilate  more  to  the  Wiltshire  Barrows  about 
Stonehenge  :  whence  the  inference  might  be  drawn,  that 
the  tribes  living  on  our  Woodj^ates  Downs  were  in  more 
direct  intercourse  with  the  commercial  Belgaj,  than  was 
the  case  with  the  other  Durotrigian  tribes  living  further 
South.  It  cannot,  however,  be  denied  that  valuable  relics 
have  been  occasionally  found  in  the  Southern  BaiTows. 
It  has  been  often  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  the  relatively 
higher  antiquity  of  these  Tumuli  to  the  Roman  road,  that 
with  scant  veneration,  the  Roman  engineers  carried  their 
line,  cutting  off  a  segment  of  one  or  two  of  these  circular 
enclosures,  formerly  called  Druid  barrows,  but  which  are 
perhaps  in  reality  of  later  date  than  the  high  conoid  mounds. 
This  interesting  Celtic  Cemetery  receives  due  notice  in 
Ancient  Wilis,  with  an  engraved  plan  in  which  each  Tumulus 
is  numbered  with  reference  to  its  contents.'  Near  this 
spot  the  Roman  road  passes  one  of  those  quadrangular 

I  See  also   Anfient  Ilnnel,  r.  B,      An  dwcription  given  bj  Tacitua  of  it    In 

extract  from  Aubrey's  MSS.  fMuxuirtnla  the  CMe  TumvU  of  DorM  Mr.  Wame 

Bril:)  cuppliee  Lis  conjecture  tbat  Ihii  reprodricea  thia  eDgniTiiig  from  Aneint 

wan  tho  scene  of  Boadicea'a  fight  with  the  BVto,  ic, 
Eomana,  agreeing,  bb  he  njs,  «iUi  tb*  ,--  ■ 
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earthworks,  with  low  bank  ancl  ditch,  which  are  not 
uncommon  on  our  Downs.  Tliis  is  of  small  size,  25  by 
15  yards.  We  are  as  yet  ignorant  of  the  origin  of  these 
small  enclosures ;  the  probability  is,  they  were  used  as 
cattle  pens  by  the  Romano- British,  or  later  people. 

The  via  Iceniana,  or  Adding  Dyke,  in  its  course  across 
this  Down,  presents  for  the  most  part  a  fine  example  of 
Eoman  road-making.  It  is  a  raised  causeway  with  a 
rounded  back  and  sloping  sides,  to  throw  ofT  the  rain  and 
melted  snow.  The  substratum  is  chalk  with  a  thick 
covering  of  broken  flints  ;  and  in  a  certain  section 
I  have  noticed  a  superficial  layer  of  yellow  gravel,  such 
as  may  be  dug  on  Pentridge  hill.  The  road  must  have 
been  a  work  of  much  time  and  labour,  enforced  labour, 
no  doubt  with  very  little  regard  paid  to  "  the  groans  of 
the  Britons."  It  is  mucli  regretted  that  modern  road- 
mending  has  done  a  good  deal  of  mischief  in  places  by 
pillaging  tlie  store  of  flints,  but  there  are  still  remaining 
portions  that  have  not  suffered  yet  from  the  human 
despoiler,  or  from  the  wear  and  tear  of  Time. 

After  a  straight  course  of  three  miles  across  the  open 
Down,  it  reaches  some  elevated  land,  now  under  cultiva- 
tion, formerly  known  as  Gnssage  Cow  Down,  rendered 
conspicuous  by  an  extensive  series  of  earthworks,  on 
which  Sir  R.  C.  Iloare  bestowed  the  name  of  Vindogladia. 
They  extend  along  the  brow  of  the  hill  for  a  mile  at  least 
from  East  to  West.  It  is  very  interesting  to  read  Sir 
Richard's  observations  on  this  spot  in  Iiis  Ancient  Wilts 
vol.  2,  but  they  will  be  best  understood  by  referring  to  his 
engraved  plan  of  tlie  work."  He  says  that  if  the  history 
of  these  earthworks  was  not  mysterious  to  his  eyes,  he 
had  seen  none  of  such  surpassing  magnitude  or  interest. 
Cultivation  continued  from  tliat  time  until  the  present  has 
done  great  and  irreparable  mischief  as  is  usual.  Sir 
Richard  thus  writes  : — "  How  often  have  I  reviewed  with 
fresh  delight  this  truly  interesting  ground  which  elucidates 
so  strongly  the  manners  of  tlie  primitive  Britons  ;  and 
with  what  sincere  regret,  on  revisitiug  the  spot  in  the 
Autumn  of  1817,  did  I  notice  the  encroachments  of  the 
plough  on  this  memorable  and,  till  lately,  well  preserved 
monument  of  antiquity."     [Ancient  Wilts,  vol.  2.]    What 

'  Reproduced  la  Hr.  Worae's  ^ncwitC  ZliirKt.  (ooolc 
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would  the  worthy  Baronet  say  now,  after  70  more  years 
of  continuous  agrarian  spoliation  ! 

This  spot  being  at  the  distance  of  about  16  miles  from 
Old  Sarum,  and  as  the  station  in  Antonine's  Iter  XV.  nest 
in  sequence  to  Sorbiodunum^  had  not  been  satisfactorily 
identified,  either  with  Wimborne  by  Cainden,  or  with 
Gussage  All  Saints  by  Stukeley,  no  wonder  that  the  prox- 
imity of  this  spot  to  the  line  of  the  llonian  road,  with  the 
abundant  indications  of  Koraano-British  settlement  found 
here,  induced  the  worthy  Baronet  to  fix  upon  this  as  the 
true  station ;  which  soon  obtained  the  consensus  of  the 
arch^ological  worI<l.  The  chief  site  of  Roman  occupation 
is  found  at  the  Eastern  eud  of  the  work,  at  tlie  distance  of 
some  300  yards  from  the  Via:  and  here,  if  anywhere,  the 
station  must  be  placed ;  the  other  earthworks  are  deci- 
dedly of  an  earher  diite  and  Celtic  character.  On  its 
West  side,  the  site  is  approached  by  several  British  track- 
ways ascending  the  liill  in  close  contiguity,  which  have 
doubtlessly  gi\'en  the  spot  the  name  of  "  Seven  ditches ;" 
a  cross  section  would  give  that  number  of  banks  with 
their  interveuiug  ditches.  From  time  iinmeraorial  the 
peasantry  of  the  district  have  known  it  by  that  name. 
It  is  curious  now  to  read  what  Aubrey  has  written  in  his 
usual  vague  stj'le  of  this  place.'  "  The  seven  ditches  be- 
tween Woodj'ates  and  Blandford  in  the  County  of  Dorset 
I  cannot  find  any  account  of  them ;  the  rode  from 
Salisbury  to  Blandford  goes  through  them,  &g."  It  will 
hardly  be  believed  that  this  vague  statement  by  Aubrey 
has  given  rise  to  the  theory  that  there  are  seven  ditches  in 
Dorset  marking  the  successive  stages  of  the  Belgic  con- 
quest from,  South  to  North !  Per  instance,  see  Warton's 
History  of  Kiddington,  1.783,*  followed  by  later  writers. 
This  is  not  archaeology, — it  is  fiction  I 

But  we  will  still  follow  the  Via  Iceniana  running  on 
almost  without  a  break  to  Badbury  Rings,  six-and-a-half 
miles  farther  in  its  way  to  Dwnovaria.  Within  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  of  the  camp,  the  Roman  road  appears  to  divide 
into  two  branches,  one  proceeding  to  the  West  side  of  the 
camp,  the  other  to  the  East  side  of  it.  The  former  goes  on 

'Aiibrc/'s   M8S.  AfoHumeata  Briton-  '  "On  certain  ditchoa  in  Doreet  cbUbI 

nica  iu  Biblia  Bodl.  quotflii  by  Mc.  JSolgio,"  by  Mr.  Worus  ia  AtKit«t 
yftxtxi  \a  Ancient  Ihntt  :    p.  311.  DorKt,  p.  Zll. 
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in  a  well-known  line  across  the  river  Stour,  in  the  way  to 
Dorchester,  about  20  miles  beyond,  and  it  is  this  branch 
which  is  noted  in  Antonine's  Itinerary.  The  latter,  we 
now  know,  goes  on  to  Poole  Bay  at  Hamworthy,  where 
Mr.  Warne  places  Morionio  of  the  Eavennate.  For  a  long 
while  this  branch  was  known  only  as  far  as  Cogdean  from 
Hamworthy  across  Lytchet  Heath ;  but  in  the  year  1847- 
1848,  ita  line  was  traced  out  from  Lake  Mill,  one  mile 
West  of  Wimbome,  across  the  water  meadows,  the  river 
Stour,  and  through  the  Park  of  Kingston  Lacy,  to 
Badbury.'  There  have  been  strange  mistakes  made  in 
reference  to  this  branch.  In  the  old  Maps  of  Dorset, 
notably  Taylor's,  1765,  a  branch  is  shewn  given  off  at  a 
point  near  Wichampton  Common,  and  continued  thence 
across  the  Stour  and  the  meadows  to  Cogdean.  This  is 
purely  conjectural,  and  I  regret  to  find  that  the  late  Kev, 
J.  H.  Austen  has  described  a  line  in  this  direction  from 
Cogdean  to  Bradford,  or  Broadford  Down,  which  is  near 
"Wichampton  Common.^  I  have  been  over  this  ground 
carefully,  and  can  safely  assert  that  there  are  no  reliable 
traces  of  a  Roman  road  there.  Mr.  Austen  seems  to  have 
had  no  knowledge  of  the  Eastern  branch  of  the  Via 
Iceniana  at  Badbiiry,  or  he  could  not  have  made  such 
a  mistake.  This  Eastern  branch  has  opened  up  a  ques- 
tion of  the  greatest  interest  in  connexion  with  a  dis- 
covery made  during  the  last  year,  of  the  decided  traces 
of  a  Roman  road  leading  from  Ashmore,  on  the  border  of 
Wilts,  through  a  part  of  Gunville  Parish  and  Eastbury 
Park,  Tarrant  Hinton,  and  Launceston  villages,  from 
which  point  Mr.  Mansel-Pleydell,  the  respected  President 
of  the  Doraet  Field  Club,  has  traced  its  course  by  Tarrant 
MonktoD,  Rawston,  Hogstock,  Abbeycroft  Down,  and 
Hemswortb  to  a  point  near  Badbury  camp,  where  the 
Eastern  branch  joins  the  Via  Iceniana.  We  have  thus 
obtained  a  continuous  line  of  Roman  road  from  Poole 
Bay,  by  Badbury,  to  the  boundary  line  between  Wilts 
and  Dorset  at  Ashmore,  and  we  have  reason  to  expect 
and  hope  that  further  traces  may  be  found  in  South  Wilts, 

1  See  "The  Vicinal  way  from  Bndbury  Revi.  J.  H.  Austen,  M.A,  F.O.S.,  teiul 

to  Horianium  on  Poole  Bay." — Aadent  b^  hiiu  st  the  Coogtese  Meeting  at  Dor- 

Dorttt,  \\.  180.  cheater  in  July,  1886,  ontitled,  "Not«« 

*  See   Jomtxal   of  (A<    ArAccological  on  some  Vestig«8  of  Roouui  occupptiun 

liimtalt,yol  4,  1867,— A  paper  by  the  in  Dorset."  ^o\c 
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carried,  perhaps,  to  a  junction  with  that  known  Hoe  which 
runs  from  Old  Sarum,  through  this  part  of  Wilts  to  Wells 
and  Uphill  on  the  Bristol  Channel,  connecting  the  mining 
district  of  Mendip  with  the  Sea  coast  of  Hants  and  the 
Isle  of  Wight-'  Our  line  may  thus  be  hereafter  found  to 
extend  hetween  the  Bristol  Channel  and  Poole  Bay, 
affording  another  commercial  outlet  for  the  produce  of  the 
lead  mines  of  Mendip,  and  the  artistic  productions  of 
Purheck.  It  would  also  he  in  communication  with  Aquse 
Solis  (Bath),  if  not  directly,  yet  through  the  Fossway 
which  it  would  cross  near  Snepton  Mallet.* 

A  few  words  now  on  Badbiiry  itself: — Without  doubt 
it  has  ever  been  a  strategic  point  of  great  importance. 
The  via  Iceniana  runs  in  a  straight  line  to  it  from  Sorbio- 
dunum.  It  stands  in  a  commanding  position  ;  it  was 
unquestionably  a  Celtic  Oppidum,  subsequently  occupied 
by  the  Komans,  and  perhaps  enlarged  and  strengthened  by 
them  ;  noteworthy  indications  of  their  presence  have  been 
turned  up  within  the  area  of  the  Camp,  from  Aubrey's 
time  to  ours  ;  its  position  is  in  the  fork  between  two 
important  lines  of  Roman  road  ;  taking  all  the  facts  into 
consideration  I  have  presumed  to  offer  a  dissentient 
opinion  from  Sir  E.  C.  Hoare,  for  it  would  appear  very 
strange  if  a  fortress  of  so  much  importance  were  utterly 
ignored  in  Antonine's  Itinerary,  and  yet  we  must  be  of 
this  opinion,  if  Sir  Kicliard  was  right  in  locating  the 
Station  Vindogladia  on  Gussage  Cow  Down.  I  will  not, 
however,  enter  at  greater  length  into  this  question  now, 
but  content  myself  with  referring  to  a  paper  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Field  Club.* 

The  Eev.  J.  Austen  in  the  paper  before  referred  to,  was 
desirous  of  shewing  that  Sir  Eichard  Hoare  erred  in  placing 
Vindogladia  on  Gussage  Cow  Down,  and  attempts  to  award 
a  claim  of  superior  pretension  to  Broadford  (or  Bradford) 
lane  end,  through  which  the  Via  Teen,  passes  in  its  way  to 
Badbury,  at  the  distance  of  about  a  mile  from  it.    To 

'  The  Dorset    line  hni   been 

nbout  700  jnrdB  into  Wilts.     It 

iHiaed    to    run    through    the    vnle    of  in  the 
wsrdour,    but    we    have,  ob    jet,    no  '  Some  obtervationt  on  iter  XV  of  fit 

evidence  of  its  course.  Itinfrari/  of  Antrminut  ;  on  Vindogtadia  : 

'  At   the   ]Bt  Meeting  of   the  Dorset  and  a  plea  for  Badbury  ;  by  l)r.  Wake 

Field  Club  at  Dorchester,  on  June  10,  Sm»r(.     Proceedings  of  the  Dorset  Field 

ISST,  the  Preaideiit  read  a  brief  DOtice  of  Club.  p.  122.    Vol  iv.  1883. 
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prove  his  case  he  brings  four  branch  roads  from  distant 
parts  and  different  directions  to  a  common  point  of 
junction  with  the  Via  Icen  :  at  Bradfortl.  No  one  I  think 
can  read  his  paper  without  seeing  that  these  branch  roads 
are  all  more  or  less  hypothetical,  that  not  one  of  them  is 
traced  to  a  junction  ;  and  in  fact  that  the  evidence  adduced 
to  prove  the  existenoe  of  a  station  at  Bradford  simply 
amounts  to  a  negation.  No  traces  of  Eoman  occupation 
have  ever  been  found,  so  far  as  we  know,  at  Bradford. 
We  must  be  of  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Austen's  theory  failed 
in  the  attack  on  Sir  Eichard's  position,  although  we  may 
still  have  some  doubt  of  its  impregnability. 

I  must  do  Mr.  Austen  the  justice  of  saying  that  he,  in 
this  paper,  gave  the  first  intimation  of  a  Roman  road  in 
the  North  West  part  of  Dorset.  He  says,  "  it  comes  up 
Donhead  Hollow  on  the  North  side  of  the  Wiltshire  Hills, 
from  the  vale  of  Wardour.  ....  After  passing 
Phelps'  Cottage  turnpike-gate  it  follows  its  independent 
course  in  a  southerly  direction  ;  crosses  Woodley  Down, 
.  .  and  passing  through  the  Wiltshire  copses  enters 
Dorsetshire;  crosses  the  recently  cultivated  Ashmore  fields, 
entei-s  ugain  the  Chasewoods,  and  may  be  traced  about  a 
mile  further  ;  its  direction,  passing  near  Bartonfield,  the 
supposed  Tarentuni,  is  towards  Broadford.  And  tracing 
back  its  direction  northward  it  will  be  seen  to  be  towards 
Bath."  This  is  valuable  testimony,  but  Mr.  Austen  had 
manifestly  no  evidence  of  further  traces  either  to  Badbury, 
or  to  his  conjectural  station  at  Biudfoi-d. 

In  the  same  paper  Mr.  Austen  gives  very  interesting 
details  of  his  exploration  of  a  Romano-British  settlement 
on  Woodcotes  Common,  in  the  parish  of  Handley.  This 
has  been  thoroughly  worked  out,  with  great  skill  and 
success,  by  General  Pitt-Rivers,  who  fully  confirms  the 
opinion  of  Mr.  Austen  of  this  having  been  the  site  of 
Romano-British  occupation.  The  General  discovered  large 
quantities  of  pottei-y  ;  iron,  bronze  and  bone  relics,  coins, 
&c.,  which  are  deposited  in  his  Museum  at  Farnhaui,  with 
an  admirable  model  of  the  ground  in  which  they  were 
discovered. 

In  the  year  1831    the  foundations  of   a  Eoman  villa, 
with    several    rooms,    were    accidentally   discovered   on 
Hemsworth  farm  in  Wichhanipton  parish.      This  spot  isi  , 
YOU  xuv  3  c  o 
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near  the  Roman  roatl  which  we  now  know  exists  between 
Ashmore  and  Badbury.  The  site  of  this  villa  was  not 
systematically  excavated,  and  after  excituig  a  good  deal 
of  curiosity,  with  much  inconvenience  to  the  tenant, 
after  some  while  was  covered  up  and  buried.  I  saw  one  of 
the  pavements  which  had  the  figure  of  the  Dolphin,  sur- 
rounded by  an  ornamental  border,  all  in  coloured  tesserse. 

In  1845  the  site  of  another  Roman  villa  was  discovered 
in  Barton  field,  in  the  parish  of  Tarrant  Hinton.  The 
debris  extended  over  several  acres,  and  the  late  Mr. 
Shipp,  of  Blandford,  to  whom  the  exploration  was  due, 
unearthed  the  remains  of  a  mosaic  pavement,  with 
painted  stucco,  Roman  ware,  iron  nails,  bones,  &c.,  and 
three  coins  of  the  Lower  Empire.  The  site  of  this  villa 
is  about  half-a-mile  South  of  the  Roman  road  from 
Badbury.' 

On  Eastbury  Down,  which  adjoins  the  enclosures  of 
Tarrant  Hinton  on  the  North,  there  are  extensive  indica- 
tions of  ancient  settlement,  probably  Romano-British, 
which  have  not  yet  yielded  up  their  secret  to  antiquarian 
research.  This  site  skirts  the  Roman  road  from  Badbury 
which  runs  through  Eastbuiy  Park  into  the  fields  of 
Tarrant  Hinton.  Several  fine  Bpecimena  of  the  Long 
Barrow  are  prominent  objects  in  this  neighbourhood,  on 
the  Downs  of  Pimperne,  Gunville,  Chettle,  and  Bland- 
ford,  all  of  which  remain  intact. 

On  Blandford  Eace-Down  there  is  an  extensive  series 
of  earthworks,  second  only  to  those  on  Gussage  Down, 
which  denote  the  existence  of  an  important  Celtic  settle- 
ment. And  this  is  confirmed  by  other  evidence.  At 
Tarrant  Monkton,  a  village  near  at  hand,  the  plough 
turned  up  a  number  of  Celtic  ornaments  and  weapons, 
which  are  now  in  Mr.  Uurden's  Museum.  There  were 
six  bronze  torques,  two  armlets,  bronze  celts  and  swords, 
fibulas,  iron  spear-heads,  celts,  and  an'ow  heads  of  flints. 


'  See  Vuliimo  of  tho  Second  Congrefs  of  llu^nce  with  the  Stour  at  Tnirant  Cnnr- 

tbe  DritJKh  ArchiCologicnl  AnBOcialJon  at  ford,  it  has  been  imagiiml   thut,  in  iLe 

WiDClicEtBr,    1846,     Briliih   Tarrant    or  came  of   Tnrrant  Difly  be  heard  an  echo 

Jhman    T-irealtim,   by    Willinnt   Shipp.  of  Tartntuia  in  Itnl;  ;  but  we  kunw  tJmt 

Akiuaeo  Sd  «lib- uf  Hntchina'  History  of  vomL  sounds  are  npt  to   bo  mislcodiiig, 

Diimet,  vol.  iv.      In  rrapcet  to  tbo  flmnll  especially   when   they    take    a    tyllabk 

Ktnnm    ivhifli  riwa   aii-ir   the   Bite   and  /orni. 
iloivg  through  Beverol  TilLigea  to  itd  cou-  ---  ■ 
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glass  beads,  and  worked  pieces  of  Kimmeridge  shale.' 
Mr.  Warue  records  the  discovery  on  Launceston  Down, 
which  is  not  far  off,  of  a  large  number  of  cista  dug  in 
the  chalk,  of  shallow  depth,  containing  bones  and  ashes, 
and  covered  with  a  layer  of  flints.  This  he  terms  the 
Celtic  "Sepulchralia,"  there  having  been  no  raised  mound 
to  mark  the  interments.'  There  are  many  tumuli  of  the 
usual  kind  on  Blandford  Race-Down,  some  of  which 
have  been  explored  by  Mr.  Warne,  and  others  by  Messrs. 
Shipp  and  Austen.* 

On  the  South  side  of  this  Down,  above  the  village  of 
T.angton,  is  a  very  remarkable  earthwork  or  camp,  called 
Buzbury.  It  is  more  elliptical  than  circular,  and  consists 
mainly  of  one  vallum  and  fosse  whicli  overlap  at  one  end 
of  the  camp.  But  I  must  refer  to  Mr.  Warne's  descrip- 
tion for  an  accurate  account  of  it.*  It  seems  to  be 
connected  by  trackways  with  the  adjacent  Downs  and 
settlements.  The  name  alone  is  curious,  and  if  any 
dependence  may  be  placed  in  our  etymological  derivatives, 
they  would  at  once  suggest  the  idea  of  this  having  been 
a  dep6t,  refuge,  or  emporium,  of  the  cattle  of  the  district. 
Boys,  Bos,  Swz,  —  meat  and  eating,  (Borlase,  Cornu  : 
Brit:  Y ocab.)  Buicys  =  kine,  bullock,  (Welch).  Boua,^ 
Boz^ox.  (Gr.  and  Lat.)  Caesar  writes — "  Peconim 
magnus  numerus.  .  .  .  interiores  lacte  et  came 
vivunt."  {De  B.  G.  lib.  v.).  I  will  now  bring  this 
rambling  excursion  to  a  close  by  taking  the  road  from 
Wimbome  to  Cranbourne,  and  jotting  down  a  few  notes 
by  the  way. 

Soon  after  passing  Horton  Inn  we  notice  a  fine  tumulus 
or  two  by  the  roadside,  and  at  the  farm  one  mile  on,  we 
traverse,  unconsciously  perhaps,  a  circular  Celtic  earthwork 
or  oppidum,  of  which  a  segment  only  remains,  hidden  by 
trees  and  farm  buildings  ;  the  vallum  high  and  broad  ;  in 
other  parts  of  its  circuit  obliterated  by  cultivation  and 
the  turnpike  road,  but  it  may  be  traced,  shewing  the  area 
to    be    of    very    considerable    diameter.     This    was,    I 

'  See  Hutchios'  Dorset  3d  e<lit:  Vol.  coDsisting  of  uma,  okeletoiis,  .and   cisU, 

3.  p.  676—  PI.  were  enclosed  by  a  wall  o(  large  sundBtones 

'  Tne  Ctltie  Ttunuli  of  Dorlti,  bj  C.  unoemented.     No  weapons  or  ornaraent*. 

Wame,  F.aA.,  p.  .17.  See     Joura.    Airh.     Imtitule.       Vol    3. 

'  ib.— see  PI.  figures  of  Unit     A  very  Auateu  ;  alsu  Wame's  Cdtic  Tarn. 

remarkable  tumiilua  it  Badbury  was  el-  '  Ancient  Uonet,  p.  13,  plan.  p.  31. 

plored  by  Mr.  Austen.    The  intonaents  ■    i.miIi- 
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apprehend,  the  site  of  dwellings.  A  little  farther  on,  we 
see  on  our  left  hand  Knolton  church,  a  picturesque  ivy- 
mantled  ruin,  which  stands  within  the  area  of  another 
smaller  Celtic  circular  earthwork,  that  remains  to  tliis 
day  perfect  and  inviolate  with  its  coating  of  greensward. 
In  the  same  field,  more  to  the  West,  there  are  distinct 
tnvces  of  two  other  smaller  circles,  which  have  not  receive*! 
the  same  protection  as  tlieiv  neighhonr,  Tliese  earth- 
works are  too  remarkable  to  he  lightly  passed  by,  for  tlie 
thought  naturally  arises  tliat  in  them  we  prob^ihly 
contemplate  memorials  of  the  religious,  civil,  and  social 
customs  of  our  anceatora  living  inaprimreval  age.'  Here 
there  is  a  very  large  tumulus,  unhappily  planted,  and 
several  more  of  large  size  may  be  seen  in  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury's Park.  One  cannot  but  be  struck  also  with  a  group 
of  very  old  yews,  which  are  in  perfect  keeping  with  tho 
other  ancient  remains. 

Approaching  Cranborne  we  perceive  at  the  distance  of 
halt-a-mile  South  East  the  ancient  Castle,  an  earthwork 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  never  aspired  to  the  dignity  of  a 
more  imposing  structure.  It  covei's  about  2^  acres  of  a 
ridge  of  elevated  ground,  of  which  the  extreme  end  has 
been  rounded  ofl"  by  escarpment,  and  with  another  mound 
sui>eriniposed,  forms  a  lofty  keep  commanding  the  country 
around.  The  East  side  is  defended  by  a  very  strong 
vallum  with  a  deep  and  broad  ditch  thrown  in  a  semi- 
circular form  around  an  area  of  small  dimensions,  to  which 
the  approach  is  from  the  South  West,  made  by  filling  up 
the  ditch  and  rounding  off  the  ends  of  the  Vidluni  on 
both  sides  of  the  entrance,  so  forming  mounds  of  which 
the  one  on  the  East  side  is  the  higher.  There  is  a  small 
awampy  spot  on  the  North,  just  outside  the  area,  which 
is  called  the  well.  It  is  an  interesting  earthwork  without 
a  trace  of  building  on  any  part.  I  have  been  accustomed 
to  legard  it  as  the  ground-work  of  a  Saxon  Castle, 
notivbly  bearing  considerable  resemblance  to  that  of  Laugh- 
tonen-le-Morthem  in  Yorkshire,  which  is  undeniably 
Saxon,  and  is  called  Edwin's  Hal!.'  But  my  ftiend,  the 
late  Rev.  W.  Barnes,  took  a  different  view,  and  saw  ia 

'  Hfe  Anuicnt  Pornet.  p.  101.  with  PL  high  circular  mound  standiDg  l^tircen 

"  111  tlie  Joiinml  of  Brit.   Arcbicul.  tUucxtremiUcs  uf  a  creacent  sbapcd  ram- 

Aboii.,  ]Sgl,  p.  401.    Tho  laW  Mr.  Douiul  ]Hirt  of  pjirtlv"     Stw  bIbo  Juurtutl  ft  S. 

U.  Hvigb,  uf  LcodB,   uuUucx  tliie  aa  "a  A.  A,,  1874,  Sept. 
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the  Keep  a  "  erug  j  gorsedd,"  a  mount  of  assembly  of 
the  neighbouring  British  tribes,  for  deliberating  on 
questions  of  public  or  private  concern.'  I  am  lotli  to 
differ  in  opinion  from  so  eminent  an  authority,  and  fully 
admitting  that  the  same  place  may  liave  served  successive 
peoples,  each  for  a  purpose  and  \i3e  of  its  own,  I  have 
still  much  liesitatioji  in  believing  this  to  have  been  such 
a  place  of  Celtic  assembly.  It  is  rather  curious  that  we 
have  at  a  mile  distant,  in  the  St.  Giles's  Plantation,  a 
"Creech  Hill,"  which  might  be  thought  to  favour  this 
theory  in  the  name  itself.  It  is  a  large  ban-owdike 
mound  on  which  lies  a  very  large  block  of  sandstone  in  a 
shallow  cavity  or  pit  which  it  seems  to  have  made  for 
itself,  and  I  never  contemplate  that  ponderous  mass 
without  wondering  how  it  came  thei'e,  whether  by 
natural  or  human  agency.  In  character,  in  name,  and 
by  position  it  would  answer  every  requirement  of  the 
"  crug  y  gorsedd  "  theory  ;  and  perhaps  we  ought  not  to 
dissociate  it  from  the  adjacent  tumuli,  the  imperishable 
monuments  of  a  past  age  and  people. 

The  Crane  stream  wends  its  way  through  a  vale  below 
Cranbome,  known  as  the  Tytlung  of  Holwell.  At  tlie 
distance  of  one  mile  and  a  half  I  have  had  the  knowledge 
for  many  years  of  a  spot  not  generally  known,  where  I 
have  discovered  indubitable  evidence  of  Roman  building 
and  habitation.  In  the  ro;id-side  bank  1  have  traced  two' 
distinct  lines  of  red  brick  tesserae,  cubes  of  about  an  inch 
square,  in  lengths  of  seven  and  eight  feet.  I  expected  to 
find  an  extension  of  these  floors  in  the  meadow  on  the 
other  side,  but  was  disappointed,  and  came  to  the  con- 
clusion that  the  rooms  were  destroyed  when  the  parish 
road  was  made.  I  have  found  on  digging,  fragments  of 
Roman  ware  from  the  figured  Samian  to  the  ordinary 
black  ware,  and  other  kinds  less  common.  I  have  also 
found  ."several  minor  articles  of  bronze,  and  a  small  bi-ass 
coin  of  the  Constantines.  This  spot  ia  in  contiguity  with 
u  pond  in  which  rises  a  never-failing  spring  of  the  purest 
water,  which  flows  into  the  neighbourmg  stream.  I  have 
indulged  in  the  speculation  of  tliis  having  been  in  Roman 
times   a   spring   consecrated   to   some    forgotten    "  Dea 

bgs  ot  tha  Dorset  Field  Club,  vol.  iv., 
p.  134,  1883.  l(.iglc 
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Foniis,"  and  celebrated  for  its  healing  property  ;  a 
reputation  which  it  may  have  retained  during  the  Saxou 
era,  and  thua  becoming  a  Holy  Well,  whose  special 
virtues  have  been  lone  forgotten,  whilst  the  name 
is  still  remembered  in  the    Holwell  of  a  later  age. 

In  the  year  1875  a  curious  discovery  was  made  at  the 
village  of  Horton,  in  the  source  of  a  small  stream  which, 
after  running  a  few  miles,  flows  into  the  Cntne  in  the 
Heath  district.  The  discovery  consisted  chiefly  in  a  few 
lioman  vases  and  many  coins  of  various  dates,  embedded, 
in  the  gravel  of  the  spring-head.  It  gave  rise  to  much 
speculation,  which  is  recorded  in  the  Journal  oj  the 
British  Arch.  Assoc,  vol.  xxxi,  p.  60,  in  a  paper  entitled, 
7he  Ancient  Worship  of  Springs.  The  relics  are 
deposited  in  the  Dorset  Museum.' 


'  But  tliiB  rlLscovery  wna  entirely  eulin- 
ted  by  one  of  iirucli  grenter  niHgnitude 
that  occurred  in  the  folloaiug  yenr  la 
Nortbumberland,  near  tu  the  SJtatJon 
Promlilia  on  tlio  Honi.ui  Wall.  Tlie 
preciae  apot  ia  tJie  apring  tliat  fe^da  a 
rivulet  vrhich  flows  into  tho  noutli  Tyne. 
The  spring  Hnd  its  receptactc  were  Erst 
noticeii   by  Horelcy   in  hia   "/*ri(nr"" 
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October,  IfTO,  wcro  rewarded  by  nn 
sliundnnt  harvest  ci(  autiqiiities ;  coina, 
altars  atntiic,  Itonuin  ware,  glass, 
hrootbfj,  ringa,  bendti,  cUce,  and  other 
objects ;  tushs  of  wild  boar,  homa  of 
deer,  and  bonei!  of  nUeep  and  oxen.  The 
Tory   large    number   of    Boman    coins. 


aroounting  to  more  than  thirteen 
thousand,  ranging  from  Augustus  to 
Qratiau,  were  nil  of  them  examined  and 
tabulated  by  C.  Itoich  Smith,  F.S.A.  It 
cannot  be  reasonably  aupposed  that  this 
targe  mass  of  coins  had  been  depouted 
aa  votive  oCTeringa,  but  rather  on  the 
occuireDce  of  aomtt  panic  or  alanu  of  in- 
vnaioD.  SUll  wo  may  well  imagine  that 
in  i>vticeful  days  n'inie  of  the  coins  ami 
other  objectM  of  vnliie  were  deixaite'l  ni 
ex-voto  iifleiinKa  to  the  Kyniph  or  God- 
dess ivlio  presidoil  over  this  npiing  and 
its  sacrarium. — See  Anhrealoi/ia  .Ktinna, 
1876-77.-  Papers  read  by  John  Clayton, 
Esq. 
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CHURCH  NOTES,  CHIEFLY  IN  BERKS,  WILTS  ANI> 
OXFORD,  WITH-  A  FEW  IN  SOMERSET  AND 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE. 

(Oontiniud  from  page  303.) 

Sutton  Bengsii,  Wilts. — Tower  Per]iendiciilar,  with  a  good  west  diwr 
and  window,  and  above  the  latter  a  canopied  niche  The  parapet  is  panelled 
and  embattled.  Tlio  four  angle  pinnacles  are  mean,  but  in  each  centre  is 
a  lai^e  open  work  pinnacle.  The  north  wall,  the  door,  and  a  window  of 
the  r.ave  arc  Perpendicular,  but  the  rest  has  bceo  completely  modernized. 
The  south  aisle  is  a  peculiar  variety  of  Decorated,  The  east  window  is 
of  three  lights,  sept-foiled,  and  in  the  head  vesica  piscis  tracery,  much 
flattened.  Each  space  is  foliated  with  twelve  foils.  The  label  is  good, 
the  recess  moulded,  and  adorned  with  a  band  of  ball  flowers,  set  a  little 
further  apart  tlian  usual.  The  lower  part  of  the  central  light  is  occupied 
by  a  niche  for  an  image,  and  at  its  biick  is  a  singular  representation  of  a 
Decorated  window.  The  two  south  windows  are  early  Decorated.  The 
west  window  is  of  the  same  date,  but  peculiar.  In  its  head  is  the  vesica 
piscis,  but  not  flattened,  and  the  exterior  label  is  part  of  a  heavy  string, 
on  the  under  side  of  which  are  large  ball  flowers  and  other  ornaments  set 
at  very  long  intervals.  At  this  west  end  between  the  aisle  and  the  tower 
is  a  lai^e  gurgoylc,  representing  a  three  quarter  length  of  a  bear,  muzzled, 
but  with  his  moutJi  open.  The  chancel  is  mostly  miMlcrn.  It  appears  to 
Iiavo  been  Decorated,  and  has  an  excellent  arch  from  the  nave.  Tho 
south  porch  is  of  stone,  probably  Perpendicular.  Tho  entrance  has  a 
pointed  barrel  vault,  with  transverse  ribs. 

Sutton  Courtney,  Berks. — A  loige  and  very  curious  church.  Tower 
late  Norman.  Its  lower  stage  has  flat  low  buttresses,  like  those  of 
Xewnham  Murreu,  with  round-headed  windows.  The  next  stage  has  no 
buttresses  and  jvointcil  transition  windows.  Above  it  is  a  corbel  table, 
that  [irobably  carried  the  original  Nonnan  panipet.  This  lias  been 
replaced  by  a  Decorated  upper  stage.  Tho  nave  has  four  arches  on  each 
side.  On  tho  north  they  are  Decorated  Tho  arches  aro  drop,  pieis 
octagonal,  caps  and  mouldings  all  alike.  On  the  south  side  the  three 
eastern  arches  correspond  to  those  on  the  north.  The  remaining  arch  is 
diD"erent  and  very  curious.  The  pier  is  early  English,  very  light,  with  n 
bell  cap.  The  arcli  is  pointed  Norman,  with  crenelle  anil  chevron 
moulding,  bold  and  good,  and  just  above  the  piet  is  a  single  ball  flower 
of  Decorated  date.  Tho  arch  seems  to  have  Iiecn  under]>inned  and  tho 
piet  inserted.     The  ball  flowci'  seems  a  still  later  insertion.     Tho  whola 

■ogk 
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is  a  good  example  of  the  mixing  up  of  different  etyUe.  The  north  and 
BoutU  aieius  oic  Dccoratcil  ivitli  jjood  Perpendicular  additions;  in  the 
latter  a  chantry  is  Btill  screened  off.  The  chancel  is  early  Decorated ; 
the  east  window  is  [Wculiar,  and  may  Ixi  later.  On  the  north  eide  some 
altar  tombs  have  been  thnist  into  a  good  Decorated  acpulchrc.  The 
south  porch  is  Peri>endiculnr,  of  brick,  with  an  upper  chamber,  in  which 
is  a  small  library.  There  is  a  good  Perpendicidnr  rood-loft  screen,  of 
wood,  unusually  perfect,  with  a  stair  on  the  north  side.  The  font  is  a 
cylinder,  with  a  liand  of  intersecting  circles,  probably  lat*  Norman. 
Some  traces  of  painting  are  seen  on  the  chancel  walls,  West  of  tho 
church  is  an  old  house  with  an  early  Euglish  round-headed  doorway.  In 
the  clnirchyanl  is  n  Perjiendiculat  altar  tonib. 

SwiNixis,  Wilts.— Tliis  church  is  grievously  disfigured — tower,  nave, 
cbancol,  aisles  and  porch.  Tower  seems  Decorated.  Nave  has  a  good 
chancel  arch,  springing  from  corbel  heada  of  Edwanl  III.  and  his  Queen. 
There  are  four  arches  on  each  aide,  probably  Decorated.  The  south  aisle 
and  probably  the  south  porch  are  late  Perpendicular.  Korth  door 
peculiar;  north  porch  modem.  A  spring  gushes  forth  west  of  tho 
church,  not  far  off. 

SwvNOOMBR,  Oxov. — No  towcr.  The  nave  has  a, Norman  north  door, 
aud  near  it  an  early  English  loop,  Of  the  south  windows  one  is  Deco- 
ratcil  and  one  early  English.  The  chancel  arch  is  Norman.  The  south 
porch  has  an  upper  chamber,  within  which  is  the  bell.  The  chancel  has 
a  Norman  half  round  apse.  Tho  windows  are  insertions,  but  curious. 
That  on  the  south  seems  recent,  and  is  flat-topped,  but  has  a  decided 
Decorated  drip,  exactly  resembling  that  of  a  south  window  at  Cowley. 

TocKENnAM,  ■Wilts.— A  small  church.  Tlic  nnve  has  a  wooden  Ijelfry. 
The  walls  seem  early  English,  with  Perpendicular  additions.  Tho  chancel 
may  be  Decorated,  hut  witli  much  Perpendicular  work.  There  is  a  low 
south  window.  South  porch  modem.  Font  resembles  Christian  Jlal- 
ford,  but  is  inferior  to  it.  Outside  tho  nave,  just  west  of  the  south  door, 
is  a  curious  niche,  carved  in  one  stone,  and  built  into  the  wall  Its 
hollow  is  fluted  above  into  a  sort  of  rude  semi-dome.and  it  contains  a 
draped  figure  in  relief,  resting  upon  a  staff  or  trunk  of  a  shrub,  round 
which  is  twined  a  serpent     It  has  a  Roman  look. 

Ufukotos,  BEnKS.— Very  little  known,  but  a  very  good  example  of 
the  early  English  style.  It  has  a  tower,  nave,  chancel,  transepts,  chapels 
and  porches.  The  tower  is  central,  at  the  cross,  square  below,  and  resting 
on  four  massive  piei-s.  When  clear  of  the  roof  the  angles  are  removed, 
and  the  tower  rises  as  an  octagonal  lanthorn.  Tho  lower  stage  is  not 
vaulted,  and  the  Inntlioiii  has  some  inferior  windows,  and  is  in  other 
respects  ill  linishcd.  U  sec^ms  of  later  date  than  the  base  of  the  tower, 
but  the  design  and  proportions  ai«  gooil.  The  three  west  windows  of  tho 
nave  nre  long  and  narrow,  as  though  for  lancets,  but  they  are  flat-topped. 
The  north  and  south  windows  are  long  and  narrow,  and  composed  each 
of  two  lightfl.  The  recesses  are  flanked  by  early  English  shafts  with 
bell-caps,  but  topped  by  a  flat  impost,  instead  of  an  orcli,  which  appears 
original,  as  the  exterior  drip  stones  are  flat  and  have  early  English 
or  Decorated  corbels.  Jforeover,  judging  from  tho  pitch  mark  of 
tlic  old  roof  upon  the  tower,  there  could  havo  been  no  i-oom  for  a  pointed 
arch.  The  present  roof,  put  on  in  167S,  cats  all  the  windows  of  the 
nave,  and  some  of  them  lower  than  would  have  been  the  case  with  tho 
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earlier  roof,  but  does  not  detract  materially  from  their  appearance.  It  is 
probable  that  the  funds  ran  short,  and  tlie  flat  impost  was  iidoptotl  from 
economy.  Tlie  nave  windows  are  very  peculiar.  There  are  two  diwin. 
The  north  is  good  ;  tlic  south,  opening  into  the  great  |>orch,  is  peculiarly 
beautiful,  and  remarkable  alno  for  the  rich  iron  work  of  its  valve.  Tlie 
chancel  aeems  to  have  been  completed  as  designed.  The  east  window  is 
a  triple  lancet,  highly  enriched.  On  the  north  side  are  six  lancet 
windows,  very  long  and  narrow,  with  splendid  jambs  and  flanking  shafts 
within.  The  two  central  windows  are  not  pierced,  probably  to  allow  of 
an  intended  exterior  vestry.  Uu  the  aouth  aide  the  lancet  arch  next 
the  altar  rail  is  a  rich  piscina,  and  there  are  also  three  stone  stalls.  The 
south  window  occupies  the  place  of  two  ordinary  windows.  Its  recess  is 
original,  but  the  tracery  is  early  Decorated  with  the  vesica  piscis,  and 
probably  an  insertion.  There  is  a  south  door  witli  an  exterior  canopy, 
and  within  is  a  stoop.  The  windows  rest  upon  an  interior  airing  course, 
and  pilasters  supported  on  carved  brackets  rise  against  the  walls  and 
were  intended  to  support  the  ribs  and  fan  tracery  of  a  vault.  This,  how- 
ever, was  never  added,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  walla  would 
have  stood  the  thrust.  The  transepts  are  alike  in  general  proportions, 
and  each  terminates  in  a  triple  window.  In  the  north  transept  the  east 
side  is  occupied  by  two  cliapela  or  oratories  opening  from  it,  each  lighted 
by  a  long,  irr^pilar,  triple  window.  The  south  transept  has  a  single 
chapel  only,  the  place  of  the  other  being  occupied  by  a  door,  whidi 
stands  within  a  shallow  porch  or  canopy,  a  fine  piece  of  composition, 
with  but  little  ornament,  and  admirably  suited,  as  here,  to  a  side  entrance, 
or  to  the  principal  entrance  of  a  chapel.  The  south  porch  ia  vaulted  and 
};roined,  with  an  upper  chamber.  The  exterior  pinnacles  are  gone.  The 
(general  aspect  of  this  church  is  plain,  and  the  exterior  is  rough-cast.  The 
windows  rest  on  an  exterior  string,  and  a  second  string  runs  at  their 
springing  levels.  Below  the  lower  string  are  a  number  of  recessed  circles, 
three  at  each  gable  end,  and  others  placed  somewhat  irregularly  along  the 
outer  walls.  Each  is  pierced  with  Ave  holes,  and  appears  to  luivo  carried 
a  cross  of  metal,  now  removed.  This  church  b  a  proof  of  how  little  a 
well-proportioned  church  is  dc|>cndent  upon  ornament  for  ita  effect,  for 
nothing  can  be  more  complete  thwi  its  general  appearance,  and,  excepting 
upon  the  chancel  and  south  porch,  there  is  scarcely  any  ornament.  The 
font  is  not  remarkable.  There  arc  no  monuments,  and  in  the  nave  and 
transepts  no  pews.  The  building  is  in  pretty  good  order,  and  fairly 
kept. 

Upton  Chalvev,  Bucks.— This  churoh  is  Xorman,  excepting  the  poreh 
and  the  upper  stage  of  the  tower.  The  tower  is  central,  between  the 
nitve  and  chancel.  The  nave  has  a  blocked-up  Norman  window  in  the 
west  gable,  and  two  on  either  side,  small  and  plain.  The  north  door  is 
enriched  Norman.  The  soutli  door  is  concealed  by  a  modern  brick  poreh. 
East  of  this  porch  is  a  closed  Norman  doorway,  and  east  again  of  that  are 
traces  of  an  arch  in  the  wall,  and  upon  tlie  north  side  opposite  to  this 
are  tncea  of  a  corresponding  areh.  The  west  and  two  north  wiiulnws 
are  Perpendicular.  The  chancel  has  two  Norman  pilasters  on  each  side. 
The  east  window  is  Perpendicular,  hut  above  it  is  a  Norman  loop. 

Wantaok,  Berks.^ — ^A  large  and  handsome  church,  composed  of  a 
tower,  nnve,  aisles,  transepts,  chancel  and  chapels.  The  tower  ie  at  the 
cress,  open  beluw,  resting  on  four  plain  but  very  good  Decorated  piers,. 
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with  good  vaulting?.  The  nave  is  early  English ;  some  of  the  aonthem 
arches  have  the  dog-tooth  ornament  The  northern  piora  are  plainer, 
and  perhaps  a  little  later.  The  clerestory,  roof,  and  aislefl  are  Perpeo- 
<liui)lnr.  The  north  transept  is  Decorated,  with  tncea  of  early  English 
work.  Appended  to  it  is  a  Decorated  east  aisle  and  a  Ute  Perpendienlu 
north  chepeL  The  south  transept  is  eaily  Decorated,  perhaps  a  little 
earlier  thtm  the  tower.  The  arch  into  the  south  aisle  resembles  that  of 
Steventoa  The  east  aisle  seems  Perpendicular,  as  are  the  roob  of  both 
transepts,  and  Uie  whole  of  the  south  chapel.  The  chancel  is  chiefly 
Perpendicular ;  in  it  ie  some  good  wood  carving.  The  font  is  singular  ; 
it  is  early  English,  and  of  large  size.  The  bowl  is  a  plain  decagon, 
covered  inside  and  out  with  lead,  probably  a  modem  casing.  The  stem 
is  also  a  decagon,  with  a  three^iuarter  engaged  ehaft  on  each  facet ;  the 
ornament  is  the  dogtooth.  The  principal  monument  is  that  of  a  knight 
of  the  Fitz  Warine  family  and  his  lady.  The  Sguies  life  site,  of  alabaster, 
on  a  rich  altar  tomb,  with  a  much  broken  canopy.  The  knight  has  the 
arms  of  Fitz  Warine  on  his  sorcoat,  and  the  Garter  on  his  left  leg.  He 
was  probably  Falk,  Baron  Fitz  'WarinB,  who  died  137S. 

Warborouoh,  Oxon. — A  small  and  plain  church  constructed  of  a  rock 
bed  of  the  chalk  marie,  alternating  with  flint,  in  squares.  The  tower  is 
very  late,  resembling  those  of  Henley,  Wallin^otd  and  Dorchester, 
It  is  dated  1666.  The  nave  is  Decorated,  but  the  windows 
are  Perpendicular  insertions,  segmental,  of  good  design  and  execution. 
The  north  door  is  plain ;  the  south  good  early  Decorated.  The  arch  into 
the  south  transept  is  Decorated,  and  the  transept  contains  a  good 
Decorated  window,  a  recess,  and  a  piscina.  The  chancel  deserves  par- 
ticular attention  as  an  example  of  the  fitting  together  of  work  of  two 
dates.  The  east  and  souUi  wdls  are  Decorat^  the  north  side  and  north- 
east angle  with  the  contained  windows  are  Perpendicular.  The  door  is 
pointed  Norman,  and  the  east  windows  with  Korman  ornaments,  has 
Decorated  tracery.  The  eastern  face  of  the  wall  has  been  rebuilt  in  the 
Decorated  style,  and  a  decidedly  Decorated  drip  stone  added  to  the 
Herman  door,  forming  a  part  of  the  regular  string.  The  font  resembles 
that  of  Dorchester,  but  is  of  inferior  work.  The  bowi  is  cylindrical,  of 
lead,  adorned  with  a  band  of  saints  in  relief,  seated  under  arches,  some 
round  headed,  others  formed  by  inclined  lintels,  as  in  Saxou  work. 
The  stem  is  of  Perpendicular  or  Decorated  date,  an  octagon,  and  much 
enriched.  The  south  porch,  of  timber,  is  old.  There  is  the  shaft  of  a 
fine  cross  in  the  church-yard, 

Whitcuubch,  Oxon. — A  tolerably  large  church,  much  disfigured,  but 
kept  clean  and  neat  The  west  end  of  the  nave  carries  a  timber 
belfry.  The  nave  is  Xorman,  and  in  that  style  there  remains  a  plain 
south  door  and  a  north  and  south  window.  Tbs  chancel  arch  is  modem, 
but  two  small  windows  above  it  ate  purely  Norman.  Much  of  the  north 
wall  has  been  broken  down  to  suit  a  modem  aisle,  and  moat  of  the  south 
windows  are  Decorated  or  Perpendicular  insertions.  One  of  the  fi.irmcr, 
of  one  light,  ia  sopt-foiled.  The  south  doorway  is  fitted  with  a  late 
Perpendicular  frame,  opening  into  a  porch  of  the  same  date,  used  as  a 
vestry,  Tlie  chancel  is  either  Decorated  or  Perpendicular,  witlk  additions. 
The  north  and  south  windows  are  early  and  late  Perpendicular. 

LiTTLB  WiTTENHAM,  Bbrks. — The  towoT  is  late  Perpendicular;  the 
nave  probably  Decorated  with  Perpendiculai  additions.     The  chancel  is 
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UecoiateJ,  ftnil  tlie  east  \viiKloiv  a  curious  comp)uud  of  tlut  and  the 
succeeding  stylo.  The  Duiiiih  chapel,  south  of  the  chanool,  is  very  debased 
Perpendicular.  In  the  chancel  is  a  Perpendicular  altar  tomb,  and  there 
are  acme  brasses. 

LoNO  WiTTENHAM,  BsRKS. — The  church  of  the  Rev.  J.  C.  Clutterbucfc, 
who  has  paid  much  attention  to  the  architecture,  agriculture,  and  gcolof^ 
of  the  district.  It  is  composed,  of  a  tower,  nave,  aisles,  south  tiuDsept, 
chancel,  and  south  porch.  The  tower  is  too  small  for  the  church,  and  rather 
too  tall  for  its  other  dimensions.  The  old  battlements  have  been  replaced 
by  flat  atones,  giving  a  mean  aspect  to  the  whole.  The  style  is  late  Per- 
pendicular. Of  the  nave  the  north  aisle  is  Decorated,  the  south  aisle 
rather  earlier.  It  has  four  arcbea  with  cylindrical  piers,  with  early 
English  haaea  and  flowered  caps,  roughly  carved,  but  in  good  taste.  The 
chancel  arch  is  good  plain  Nunaan.  The  aisles  are  Decorated,  early  in 
the  style.  In  the  north  aisle  is  a  peculiar  window  of  three  lights,  trc- 
foiled,  with  three  quotrefoils  in  the  head.  It  is  Decorated,  but  ugly, 
and  though  old,  not  unlike  a  modern  insertion.  The  south  transept  is 
small,  and  evidently  intended  for  a  private  chapeL  It  is  early  Decor- 
ated with  an  original  flat-topped  window,  and  another  pointed,  of 
three  lights,  with  a  circle  in  the  head.  In  the  south  wall  is  a  singular 
piscina,  having  a  small  ligure  in  armour  laid  as  its  cill.  The  chancel 
seems  early  Decorated.  It  is  much  mutilated.  The  porch  is  Decor- 
ated, of  wood,  and  tolerably  perfect.  It  is  the  oldest  porch  in  this 
part  of  the  county.  The  font  is  large,  of  cast  lead,  with  an  ornamented 
band  of  effigies  of  Bishops  under  a  pointed  arcade,  and  above  are  prints 
of  foliage  and  tracery,  applied  by  the  founder  somewhat  carelessly.  Tho 
style  seems  early  English.  Tliis  leaden  bowl  stands  upon  a  small  stone 
cylinder  in  the  north  aisle,  with  a  step  on  the  west  side.  Until  recently 
the  whole  was  concealed  in  bricks  and  mortar,  enclosed  in  a  wooden  case 
of  the  date  of  1632. 

This  church  reflects  great  credit  upon  the  Vicar,  who,  indeed,  boasts 
an  hereditary  claim  to  the  study  of  ecclesiastical  architecture,  being 
the  son  of  the  historian  of  Hertfordshire.  It  is  much  to  be  desired  that 
some  of  the  neighbouring  rectois  and  church-wardens  would  profit  by 
the  example  here  affoided. 

WooLSTON,  Bere& — A  small  church  in  bad  repair,  composed  of  a 
nave,  south  tnnsept,  and  chancel.  The  nave  has  a  pointed  loop  on  tho 
north  and  south  sides,  a  pointed  arch  into  the  chancel,  with  a  billetted 
drip,  all  late  Norman.  The  south  door,  now  blocked  up,  is  in  the  same 
style.  The  north  door  is  round-headed,  with  a  billetted  drip,  and  a  band 
of  chevron  moulding  with  corbel  heads,  as  at  Faringdon.  South  transept 
early  Decorated,  with  piscina  and  wooden  shelf.  The  chancel,  in  the 
same  style,  has  a  good  piscina,  with  a  carved  bracket  Part  of  the  roof 
is  original.  The  east  end  of  the  chancel  and  west  end  of  the  nave  are 
modem.  The  font  lias  a  cylindrical  bowl  of  cast  lead,  upon  a  plain  stone 
cylinder  with  a  scalloped  base.  The  prints  upon  tho  lead  resemble 
'  cancelli,'  or  lattice  work,  with  soreo  rude  representations  of  windows, 
with  early  Decorated  tracery. 

Yattbndon,  Bbeiks. — Of  one  date;  in  the  lato  Perpendicular  style, 
rudely  executed.  The  font  seems  Decorated.  Part  of  the  wood  screen 
remains,  and  the  shell  of  the  stone  staircase  to  tbe  left  is  seen  ou  the 
north  side. 
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The  Church  Not«s,  dow  brought  to  a  concluaion,  pTcBont  a  {aithful 
iiictun  of  the  coDdition  of  tlie  ecdesiactical  Btructuree  in  the  Vale  of 
Btirktt,  and  other  parts  of  the  course  of  the  Great  Western  Railway, 
as  they  Htood  at  the  time  of  ihe  commt^n cement  of  the  Oxford  movement, 
introduced  to  the  |>ublic  by  the  celebrated  Oxfonl  Tracts.  It  is  not  too 
mnch  to  say  that  the  buildings  were  mostly  out  of  repair,  uncared  for, 
dirty  and  damp,  the  seats  too  often  old  and  rotten,  the  monumi-'nts 
neglected,  and  tho  architectural  fcHtures,  often  exceedingly  ciirinu?,  un- 
utuilied  and  unknown. 

To  some  extent  the  condition  of  the  cliurchee  was  an  indicatiuii  of  tlie 
■  conduct  of  the  clergy.  There  was  a  gooil  deal  of  iion- residence,  or  of  half 
residence,  many  of  Uie  cures  being  served  from  Oxford  by  men  who  came 
over  for  special  duties,  and  knew  and  cared  little  for  the  spiritual  or 
tcni]ioral  welfare  of  the  flocks. 

There  is  the  less  reason  for  disguising  this  state  of  things  that  they 
stand  in  strong  contrast  witit  that  which  now  obtains.  The  inftueu'e  of 
Oxford  .has  pemieated  and  leavened  the  whole  niass.  The  clerj^y  arc 
resident,  active,  awake  to  the  duty  of  visiting  the  sick  and  advising  the 
sound.  The  paraonages  are  in  good  onier,  tho  churchyards  well  kept, 
and  tho  churches  in  excellent  rcpair,  dry  and  warmed,  and  usually  well 
attended. 

Ecclesiastical  architecture  lias  been  much  studied.  Rickman's  excellent 
volumo  has  bwn  the  parent  of  many  publications.  A  new,  and  in  most 
lesjiccts  a  better  instructed  mce  of  anJiitocts  has  crowded  the  pi-ufcssion. 
A  few  churches  have  been  rebuilt,  many  have  been  enlai^ed,  some  have 
been  rcstoretl,  and  with  a  desire  to  preserve  as  f ar  a«  possible  what  is 
good  in  tho  past.  Many  new  churches,  in  new  districts,  have  been 
constructed,  and  it  may  with  safely  be  assorted  that  the  Church  of 
England  in  these  districts — and  it  may  be  in  all  others— never  stood  in 
so  healthy  and  flourishing  a  condttiun  iis  at  this  time,  when  its  very 
existence  as  a  State  Church  is  so  rudely  uud  unjustly  assailed. 
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FROM  A  VOLUMK  OF  « BREVIA  REOIA  "  ISSUED  DURING 

THK  Kl'ISCOPATE  OF  JOHN  BOKINGHAM, 

niSHOI'  OF  LINCOLN. 

Commiitiicnted  bj  the  Rev.  A.  B  MADDISON,  F.S.A. 

Ricanlas  dri  gratia  rex  Angliffi  ct  ffraDoite  et  dominus  bibcruim  vcncr- 
ahili  in  Christo  pntrin  Johauoi  eadem  gralia  Epiecopo  Lincoln.  Salutcni. 
Sciatis  quod  cum  Abbaa  de  Revesb;  in  Curia  nostra  coram  dilectis  ct 
tidelibus  Willtelnio  de  Skypwytli  et  BoKero  de  Kirketon  Ju»ticiariis 
Hostris  do  Coramnni  Banco  apud  Wmgby  die  mercurii  proximo  ant« 
festum  doiiiiiiicii'  in  niiidio  qiiadr^csimcp  proximce  prrstitimi  recii[)er<)ssct 
pKbcntationein  Miam  versus  Laurentium  Moigne  de  Thctiltburpe  ct 
K«tRrinam  uxorciu  ejus,  Willielmum  Aungevyn  do  Sancto  Botulpho, 
Goldsniytb,  et  EliKabelhnm  uxnrcni  ejiif,  ut  Robertum  Ardei'n,  clericum, 
ad  ecclcHiam  omnium  sanctorum  dc  Thetiltltorpe  vncaiitom,  ct  nd  suani 
donacioncm  spcctanteiii,  nc  vobix  maiubiTiniua  <)Uoil  nnn  obstante  reelama- 
tione  iirfcdictorum  I^urentii  Katerina"  Willtelmi  FJizabethie  et  Kobcrti 
ad  presentationem  pncdicti  nl>batiR  ml  ccclesiam  pneilictam  idoneom 
peisonem  pnedicti  abbatis  vos  tamen  ad  prcscntationeni  pjr<edicti  ohbatis 
od  eccleBJani  prredictam  idoneam  personam  non  admisistia  ncc  admittere 
curastis  prout  ex  quadam  querela  ipsius  abbatis  accepiuiue,  et  ideo  vobia 
mandamus  sicut  cdias  vobis  mandavimus  finnie  (aic)  injungendo  quod 
non  obstante  reclnmatlone  pncdictorum  Laureutii  Katerinie  WilHelmi 
EUzabcthie  ct  Koborti  ad  pre,-<entationem  prccdicti  Abbatis  ad  occlcsiam 
prodictam  idoneam  peraonam  admittatis. 

T.  R.  Bealknap  Apud  Westm.  xiiij  die  Aprilis  Anno  Regni  nostri 
tenia 

Tho  Moiguc  and  Angevine  families  were  of  great  antiquity  in  Lincoln- 
shire, tbough  their  pedigrees  are  ji^iven  most  scantily  in  the  Heraldic 
Viaitationa.  The  Laurence  Moigne,  who  figures  in  the  above  Brief,  was 
in  all  proliability  the  father  of  another  Laurence  Moigne,  who,  with  his 
wife  Eliaibeth,  had  a  licence  for  an  oratorj'  in  his  house  at  Tbeddlethorpc, 
granted  by  Bishop  Fleming,  14th  June,  1420.  It  was  renewed  to  the  same 
by  Bishop  Gray  in  1431  and  1434.  In  1444  Thomas  Moigne  of  Clee  was 
High  Sheritf.  Tho  P.M.  Inq.of  Laurence  Moigne  was  held  16th  Decem- 
ber, 19th  Hen.  VIII.  He  was  seized  of  the  manors  of  Kelstem  and 
Vaitho  and  other  estates.  His  father  was  a  Thomas  Moigne.  He  left 
two  daughters  Mary  and  Katheriau.  His  brother,  jilexander  Moigne  of 
Stxhills,  inherited  the  manor  of  Waithe,  and  according  to  his  will,  doted 
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4th  May,  1528,  proved  Slat  May,  1529,  left  three  aone,  Thoiin£,  Sidiod, 
and  James  Moigne.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Thomas  was  execntcd 
for  high  treason  in  the  Lincidnshira  rising  of  1536,  and  was  identical 
\rith  die  Thomas  Uoigne  mentioned  by  Froude  in  the  vol.  iii  of  Ma 
history,  pL  211,  Simon  Moigne  was  of  Willingham  and  by  hie  will, 
dated  1557  and  proved  27th  May,  1556,  he  left  his  estates  to  his  son, 
Francis  Moigne.  He  was  of  Cadeby,  and  by  his  will,  dated  1 1  th  August, 
1578  proved  Ist  October,  1578,  left  his  estates  in  Waitlie  and  elsewhere 
to  his  sons  John  and  Thomas  Moigne.  After  this  the  family  seem  to  have 
passed  away. 


Cotfjeetural  Pedigree. 
Lavrrenoe  HoigDe,  litiiig  in  13S0.^K>tfa«riiw. 

Lawreuoe  Moigne,  had  licence  for  Mi^Eli^ielh. 
gnttoi7l120, 1431,  1134  | 

Thomas  Hoigne.'f' 


EBtberine,        Kmtj. 


John  Moigne.       Thomaa  Mngne. 


.y  Google 
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June  2nd,  1887. 
Thh  Right  Hon.  Earl  Pkro7,  F.8.A.,  Fresideot,  in  the  Chair. 

Ho.  GoMHE  read  a  paper  on  "The  Evidence  of  a  Free  Tillage 
Ommnnitj  at  Aston  and  Cote,  in  Oxfordshire."  After  pointing  out 
that  Mr.  Seebohm's  book  on  the  subject  had  almost  revolutionized 
opinions  as  to  the  development  of  the  village  community  in  Eof^land, 
Mr.  Oomme  said  that  the  manor  of  Aston  and  Cote  was  one  example  of 
a  free  community  not  living  under  the  dominion  of  a  lord,  and  not 
havii^  any  contact  with  Roman  life  in  Britain.  First,  there  was  the 
independent  assembly  of  the  community,  the  Si^tteens,  which  met  in  the 
open  air  and  exercised  all  the  jurisdiction  of  an  ordinary  manorial  court. 
Then  there  was  the  curious  survival  of  the  primitive  holding  of  sixteen 
hides  or  sixty-four  yapd-landa,  each  yard-land  being  occupied  by  strips  in 
the  common  field  chosen  periodically  by  lot ;  then  there  was  the  bull, 
belonging  not  tu  the  lord  as  at  Hitcbin,  but  to  the  community.  Mr. 
Gomme  traced  out  the  decay  of  the  old  system  at  Aston  and  Cote,  and 
concluded  that  if  this  community  afforded  an  example  of  a  late  survival 
of  the  free  viliage  community  it  was  fair  to  assume  that  it  was  not  the 
only  one,  and  that,  therefore,  Mr.  Seebohm's  theory  of  the  origin  of  the 
English  village  community  in  serfdom  under  a  lord  dating  from  Roman 
inSuences  was  not  true  of  all  districts. 

The  Rbv.  Grbvillk  J.  Cebstbh  read  a  paper  by  Professor  Sayce  on 
"  A  Hittite  Cylinder,  and  Seal ; "  This  was  exhibited  at  a  previous 
meeting.     See  p.  310.     Professor  Sayce's  paper  is  printed  at  p.  347. 

Mr.  £.  PsAOOOK  sent  a  paper  on  "  The  Court  Rolls  of  the  Manor  of 
Hibbaldalow."     This  is  printed  at  p.  278. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mr.  Gomme,  Professor  Sayce,  and  Mr. 
Peacock. 

9ntti|uitittf  anD  fMmka  of  Stt  S^iiiUb. 

By  the  Rev.  Grkville  J.  CHnTBR.--A  Hittite  cylinder. 
Mb.   CBraTBB  also  laid  before  the    meeting  a   collection  of  Italian 
medals  bearing  the  head  of  Christ. 

On  one  was  the  following  inscription  ; — 


BOO  SVM  VIA   VBRITia   BT   VITA. 
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On  another — 

IBS   ZPC  BALVATOn   MVNDI. 

On  the  obverso— 

TV  ha 
CHRiarvs 

FIUVB   DEI   VI 

VI   gvi   INHVKO 

HVNm  TR 

NI   BTL 

One  Silver  Meilal  with  head  of  Christ  and  Our  Lady  in  profile  facing 
each  pther,  had  the  following  inscription  : — 

IBSVa  MARIA   RON  A. 

On  the  obverse  is  a  rupresentation  of  the  Crucifixion,  with  fibres  of  Our 
Laily  and  St.  John  on  either  aide  of  the  Cross,  and  St.  Mary  Magdalen 
at  the  foot. 

TheK  were  also  two  medals  with  Hebi«w  inscriptions. 

The  attention  of  tlie  meeting  was  called  by  Mr.  Chester  to  the 
destruction  now  going  on  of  the  walls  of  Antioch,  and  he  suggested  that 
the  Institute  should  bring  the  matter  under  the  notice  of  the  British 
Arobaaaadoi  at  Constantinople. 

July  7th,  1887. 
E,  P,  Pdllan,  Esq.,  f.b.a.,  Vice-President,  in  the  Chair. 

Mr.  HABTsnoRNK  sent  the  following  resolution,  which  was  brought 
before  the  meeting  by  the  Chainnaii  and  carried  :  "  That  the  members 
of  the  Royal  Arghfeologicnl  Institute  have  heard  with  astonishment  and 
with  the  deepest  regret  that,  in  ordnr  to  completely  prepare  Westminster 
Abbey  for  the  late  Jubilee  function,  the  officials  of  the  Office  of  Works 
should  have  thought  it  necessary  to  staiu  and  vaniiah  so  famous  a  relic 
ns  the  Coronation  Chair  of  the  kings  of  England,  made  by  order  of 
Edward  I,  to  enalirine  the  "  Stone  of  Destiny,"  the  "  fatal  stone  "  of 
Scone;  and,  with  llic  curtain  knowle<lge  of  the  grievous  mischief  which 
has  on  former  occasions  been  done  to  the  ancient  monuments,  furniture, 
and  fittings  of  the  Abbey,  the  menibere  of  the  Institute  desire  now  to 
protest  in  the  strongest  possible  way  against  the  continuance  of  a  practice 
which  from  time  to  time  takes  the  Abbey  and  its  pi«cioue  contents  out 
of  the  hands  of  their  proper  custodians,  and  consigns  them  to  the  tender 
mercies  of  untutored  and  irresponsible  direction." 

Profehbor  Bunhbll  Lewis  read  a  paper  on  Roman  antiquities  in 
Touraine  and  the  Central  Pyrenees,  which  he  described  under  the 
following  heads  :  (1)  Oculist's  stamp,  found  at  Tours,  with  four  inscrip- 
tions on  the  sides.  The  name  of  the  doctor  was  Proculus.  "  Euodes  ad 
Voice  "  is  an  unusual  phrase  ;  it  seems  to  mean  a  fragrant  ointment  for 
ulceration.  (2)  Rock-crystal  found  at  Azay-le-Rideau,  and  belonging  to 
the  Marquis  do  liicncourt.  The  subject  engraved,  Diana  Tauropoloe,  is 
rare  in  ancient  gems.  It  occurs  on  a  coin  of  Anazatbus  in  Cilicia,  and 
on  a  sarcophagus  in  the  Louvre.  (3)  Pile  de  Cinq  Mars — more  correctly 
St.  Mara— is  near  the  Loire,  eighteen  kilometres  below  Tours.  Its 
design  is  uncertain  ;  perhaps  it  was  Intended  to  mark  a  boundary,  or  it 
may  have  been  erected  in  honour  of  Meicuiy,  the  guardmn  of  traveller. 
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(4)  The  Aqueduct  of  Luynea  in  the  same  neighbourhood  is  smalt,  but 
picturesque.  It  supplied  a  Soman  fort,  probably  one  of  those  to  which 
Lucan  refers, 

Instabiloa  Turoaaa  drcummbi  castni  eoerceat. 

(5)  At  Luchon  many  inacriptiona  or  votive  altars  have  been  preserved  ; 
thoy  contain  names  of  local  deities  which  are  supposed  to  have  some 
affinity  with  the  Basque  language.  Considerable  remains  of  the  Roman 
thermffi  have  been  diauovered,  showing  that  Luchon  was  frequented  by 
visitors  in  ancient  as  well  as  modem  times.  (6)  At  Tibiran  the  collec- 
tion of  the  Baron  d'Agos  contains  many  antiquities  found  in  the 
neighbourhood,  amongst  them  altars  to  Fagus  (beech),  whence  Agos  is 
derived,  also  several  statuettes  of  Mercury.  (7)  At  Volcabr^re  the 
church  of  SS.  Just  and  Pasteur  is  remarkable  for  many  fragments  of 
Gallo-Ronian  sculpture  used  as  building  materials.  (8)  At  St.  Bertrand 
de  Commingee  the  cathedral  is  the  chief  object  of  interest  (eleventh  and 
fourteenth  centuries) ;  but  there  are  Roman  inscriptions  at  two  gates, 
and  substructures  of  an  amphitheatre,  and  traces  of  an  aqueduct  in  the 
faubourg. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Professor  Lewis,  whose  paper  will 
appear  in  a  future  Joamal. 

Mr.  G.  E.  Fox  read  a  paper  on  "The  Roman  Villa  at  Cbedworth, 
Gloucestershire."  A  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Fox,  whose  paper 
is  printed  at  p.  322. 

antiqnUiM  atiti  VSorits  of  9rt  ffxj^fUteTi. 
Br    Propbssor    Lbwib. — Photographs,    maps,    coins,   and  gems  in 

illustration  of  hia  paper. 

By  Mr.  Fox. — Phins  and  drawings  illustrative  of  his  paper. 


ANNUAL     MEETING     AT     SALISBURY, 
August  2  to  August  9,  1887. 

Tuesday,  August  2. 

Tlie  Mayor  of  Salisbury  (F,  Griffin,  Esq.),  and  the  members  of  the 
Corporation  assembled  at  noon  in  the  Council  House,  and  received 
Lieut.-Goneral  A,  H.  Lane-Fox  Pitt-Rivors,  President  of  the  meeting, 
the  noble  Presidant  of  the  Institute,  and  the  following  Presidents  and 
Vicc-Preddenta  of  sections  and  members  of  the  Council : — The  Bishop  of 
Salisbury  (President  of  the  Anti<iuarian  Section),  the  Rev.  Prebendary 
Scarth,  iha  Dean  of  Salisbury  (President  of  the  Historical  Section),  the 
Rev.  Canon  Sir  T.  H.  B.  Baker,  Bart.,  Mr.  T.  H.  Bayhs,  q.c.,  Mr.  J.  K 
Nightingale,  the  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Pinhey,  the  Rev.  F.  Spurrell,  Mr.  J. 
F.  Swayne,  the  Rev.  Precentor  Venables  (President  of  the  Architectural 
Section),  Mr.  Chancellor  Ferguson,  Mr.  J,  T.  Micklethwaitc,  Mr.  C.  E. 
Pouting,  Mr.  R.  P.  PuUan,  Mr.  H  Hutohinga,  Mr.  A.  Hartshorne,  Mr, 
VOL  xuv  8  E        iOqIc 
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J.  Hilton,  the  Rev.  J.  GreviUe  Chester,  Profeaeor  E.  C.  Clarke,  Mr.  J 
Brown,  <j.c.,  Mr.  J.  Park  Harrison,  Mr.  E.  Green,  the  Rev.  W.  S. 
Calverley,  Mr.  J.  L.  Fytche,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  Mr.  R.  E.  E. 
■\Varhurton,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Bucketon,  the  Rev.  Canon  Creighton,  l>r. 
ColhDgwooJ  Bruce,  the  Rev.  C.  R.  Manning,  the  Very  Rev.  J.  Hirst, 
General  Meredith  Read,  and  many  other  memherB  of  the  Inatitnte,  and 
Tice-presidenta  of  the  mee^g. 

The  Matok  of  SAUBStiRT  commenced  the  proceedings  by  reading  the 
following  address  : — "  My  Lords,  Ladies,  and  Gentlemen, — On  behalf  of 
the  Corporation  and  my  fellow  citizens,  I  have  much  pleasuie  in  bidding 
you  a  cordial  and  hearty  welcome  to  our  ancient  city  of  Salisbury.  We 
rejoice  that  this — the  second  visit  of  the  members  of  the  Royal 
Archteological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  after  a  lapae  of 
thirty-eight  years — has  fallen  on  more  happy  times  than  did  yonr  former 
visit  to  this  city  in  1819.  On  that  occasion,  under  the  presidency  of 
the  ktc  lamented  scholar  and  statesman,  Sidney  Herbeit,  the  members  of 
this  Institute  met  here,  at  a  time  when  the  country,  and  Salisbury  in 
particular,  was  sufiering  from  a  fearful  visitation  of  epidemic  cholera. 
But,  thank  God,  your  present  visit  occurs  during  a  year  of  unprecedented 
thanke^ving  and  rejoicing  for  the  fifty  happy  and  glorious  yean'  idgn 
of  our  Moat  Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Victoria,  in  which,  I  trust,  out 
ancient  and  loyal  city  has  taken  a  prominent  part  It  wotjd  ill  become 
me  in  the  presence  of  bo  many  learned  and  distinguished  archnologista 
to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  your  visit.  It  has  often  been  asserted  that 
few,  if  any  counties  in  England  can  vie  with  Wiltshire  in  the  variety 
and  interest  of  its  ancient  remains,  evincing  the  successive  ages  of  Celtic, 
Roman,  Saxon,  and  Norman  occupations.  Our  city  and  immediate 
neighbourhood  affords  a  rich  field  for  architectural  and  archieo logical 
study.  Old  Sarum — our  parent  city — holds  no  mean  place  in  our 
National  Antiquities.  That  masterpiece  of  Gothic  architecture, 
Salisbury  Cathedral,  with  its  steeple  pointing  heavenward,  is  the 
just  pride  of  our  city.  Our  downs  and  plains  teem  with  memorials — 
notably  Stonehenge,  of  a  far  distant  epoch — mute  mysteries — reared  hy 
a  race  that  has  passed  away  and  left  no  record  behind.  To  the  archno- 
logist  our  thanks  are  due  for  reviving  our  interest  in,  and  the 
preservation  of,  these  ancient  landmarks  whose  origin  baffles  all  research 
and  conjecture,  In  conclusion,  we  desire  to  express  the  hope  that  your 
visit  to  our  city  may  be  pleasant,  enjoyable,  and  instructive,  and  that  you 
may  he  blessed  with  good  health,  and  fiue  weather  which  is  such  a 
necessary  factor  for  the  projier  enjoyment  of  the  many  and  varied 
excursions  arranged  for  you  by  the  committee." 

The  BiaBOP  of  Salisbuky,  nwPresideut  of  the  Wiltshire  Aichwo- 
logical  Society,  then  read  the  following  address  on  behalf  of  that 
body  : — "  It  gives  me  the  greatest  pleasure  to  receive  your  Lordship,  the 
President,  and  the  other  membprs  of  the  Archteological  luBtituto  in  a 
double  capacity.  I  welcome  you  to  this  city  as  sixty-eighth  Bisho]!  of 
Salisbury  and  as  sixty-secoud  Bishop  of  New  Sarum.  I  welcome  you  also 
as  President  of  the  Wiltshire  Archawlogicol  and  Natural  History  Society. 
I  am  glad  that  your  visit  has  come  at  a  time  when  I  have  been  long 
enough  in  residence  here  to  appreciate,  to  some  extent,  the  wealth  of 
interest  in  the  land  and  the  city  over  which  it  is  my  lot  to  preside.  It 
is  impossible  for  a  Bishop  of  Salisbury  whether  he  looks  down  UDon  the 
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Cntbedral  anJ  thy  from  the  heights  of  Old  Saram — a  city  founded  as 
one  orderly,  peaceful  whole  by  the  master  mind  of  Riehard  Poore — or 
looks  up  to  the  spire  from  that  houeo  in  which  his  predecessors  have  lived 
in  almost  uninterrupted  succession  since  the  year  1220,  or  perceives  the 
still  needle  point  of  that  same  spire  from  the  plain  on  which  repose  the 
isolated  sanctuary  of  Stonchenge,  or  drives  along  the  green  wooded 
valleys  on  which  the  little  villages,  with  ancient  churches  and 
monnsteries  cluster  along  the  sparkling  streams  tike  jewels  upon  a  silver 
thread,  it  in  impossible  for  him,  I  say,  whether  at  rest  or  on  his  journey, 
to  forgot  the  debt  which  he  owes  to  the  past  and  to  those  who,  like 
yourselves,  have  linked  the  present  and  past  together  and  made  them  a 
living  whole.  The  cultured  home-like  aspect  of  our  scenery,  which 
strikes  visitors  from  across  the  Atlantic  as  making  it  a  garden  in  compari- 
son to  their  own  harder  featured  soil,  is  due  greatly  to  the  spirit  of 
reverence  and  of  sympathetic  treatment  of  our  old  buildings  and  their 
associations,  which  is  a  fruit  of  the  good  work  done  by  your  society  aTul 
its  kindred  brotherhood.  The  quick  kindling  interest,  the  pride,  the 
emulation  which  makes  parish  vie  with  parish,  (rich  and  poor  alike  joining) 
in  the  interior  aiiomnient,  and  the  reverent  festal  use  of  their  churches 
an  living  fruits  of  the  same  spirit — without  which  a  Bishop's  labours 
would  be  far  less  bright  than,  thank  Qod,  they  are  at  the  present  day. 
There  are  but  few  of  our  parish  churches  which  do  not  form  a  worthy 
settling  and  gathering  place  for  the  solenm  offices  of  the  Church  and 
especially  for  that  rite  of  Confirmation  for  which  I  have  reason  so  often  to 
visit  them.  Therefore,  my  Lord  and  gentlemen,  I  thank  you  as  Bishop 
again  and  again.  As  Ihi^ident  of  the  Wiltshire  Archieological  and 
Natural  History  Society  I  have  a  yet  more  decided  and  special  reason  for 
welcoming  you  here.  Your  last  meeting  in  this  city  was  in  the  year 
1849.  On  that  occasion  the  veteran  John  Britton,  then  about  seventy- 
eight  years  old,  editor  and  in  groat  [tart  writer  of  the  "Beauties  of 
England  and  Wales,"  and  of  the  "  Architcctiual  and  Cathedral  Antiqui- 
ties of  Great  Britain,"  hut  esi>ocially  connected  with  this  county,  put 
forth  a  circular  of  some  importance.  It  showed  cause  why  the  Wiltshire 
Topographical  Society  should  have  been  transferred  into  a  larger  and 
more  popular  institution,  after  the  example  of  other  local  societiea  which 
had  been  stirred  into  existence  by  the  visits  of  your  institute.  The  plan 
was  not  taken  up  at  once,  but  on  October  12th,  1853,  the  important 
Society  which  I  now  have  the  honour  to  represent  was  brought  into 
actual  being  at  an  inaugural  meeting  at  Devizes.  The  foundation  of  its 
libriiry  and  museum  was  laid  by  the  purchase  of  Mr.  Britten's  collection 
of  books,  drawings,  &c,  which  are  deposited  at  Devizes.  The  Marquis 
of  Lansdownc  was  named  Patron,  and  the  first  President  was  Mr.  Poulctt 
ScTope,  who,  in  his  very  interesting  first  address,  insisted  on  the  duty  of 
the  new  Society  to  complete  the  work  which  Sir  Richard  Colt  Hoare 
and  his  assistimts  had  left  unfinished.  Of  the  29  hundreils  of  the  . 
County  of  Wilts  he  told  ua  "  15  have  been  described  under  the  title 
of  Sir  Richard  Hoare's  Muihni  Wiltxhire.  But  they  are,  spooking 
generally,  neither  the  most  extensive  nor  the  most  important."  He 
then  went  on  to  describe  those  parts  of  North  Wilts  which  have  been, 
so  to  say,  neglected.  To  you  then,  in  some  measure,  is  due  the  founda- 
tion of  that  Society .  whose  twenty-two  or  twenty-three  volumes  since 
published  are  such  a  treasure  to  the  future  historian  of  the  county.    1 1  ^ 
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regret  to  say  that  I  must  etill  say  "  the  future  hietorian."  How  it  ia  so, 
I  do  not  venture  to  aay  in  the  legretted  absence  of  the  firat  secretaries, 
the  Rev.  A.  C.  Smith  and  Mr.  Luke«,  and  of  Canon  Jackson,  and  others 
vho  have  laboured  so  assiduously  at  illustrating  our  antiquities.  Perhaps 
they  may  have  done  better  in  gathering  materials  piecemeal  rather  than 
in  attempting,  prematurely,  a  book  which  ought  to  be  a  final  collection, 
as  far  as  anything  human  can  be  final.  We  have  since  your  visit  leomt, 
I  think,  something  more  of  the  true  meaning  and  scope  of  antiquarian 
pursuits.  We  are  less,  perhaps,  of  specula  tore,  and  less  also  of  mediivva- 
liat^.  We  go  further  behind  into  the  roots  of  things.  Wo  oxamiiie  with 
as  much  care,  in  the  person  of  General  PittrRiven>,  as  i^howii  by  the 
admirable  volume  now  lying  upon  the  table.,  the  isolated  civilization  of 
the  little  Roman-British  villages,  as  we  should  a  great  ami  magnificent 
monument.  We  are  as  careful,  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Xightiugale, 
to  register  and  to  treasure  the  pieces  of  plate  presented  to  our  Churches 
in  the  Georgian  £ra  ae  vo  do  those  rare  pieces  of  the  p re-reformation 
times.  We  have,  therefore,  perhaps,  gained  something  in  method.  I 
trust  that  before  your  next  visit  we  shall  be  able,  not  only  to  present  you 
with  twenty  volnmes  or  so  of  our  magazine,  but  with  a  smaller  number 
of  a  histoiy  worthy  of  this  great  county. 

Easl  Pbrci  said  that  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  of  whieli  be  hnd  the 
honor  to  be  president,  he  Iiad  to  express  their  most  cordial  thanks  to 
them  for  the  cordial  expressions  of  welcome  which  had  proceeded  both 
from  the  Corporation  and  from  the  local  society,  and  he  could  assure 
them  that  there  were  few  places  which  that  Institute  could  visit  with 
greater  pleasure  than  the  city  and  ueiglibourhood  in  which  they 
stood  at  the  present  moment  The  Mayor  was  kind  enough  to  mcution 
one  or  two  exceptional  circumstances  which  mai'ked  the  first  oecaeiou 
when  that  Institute  met  at  Salisbury,  but  he  tliought  he  omitted  one  fact 
which  the  members  of  the  InstituU;  could  not  foi^et,  vii.,  that  that 
meeting  took  place  shortly  after  the  first  inauguration  of  that 
Institute  as  a  separate  society.  The  Institute  was  no  doubt  then  started 
with  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  success,  long  life,  and  prosperity,  but 
the  future  was  always  uncertain,  and  it  was  a  source  of  great  gratification 
to  the  Institute  to  return  there  this  jubilee  year  after  so  many  years 
of  successful  existence  to  witness  the  hearty  reception  which  they  had 
received  there  that  day  and  the  kindly  remembrance  of  their  former  visit; 
With  regard  to  what  had  so  kindly  fallen  from  the  Bishop  he  was  sure 
it  would  be  a  grstificatdon  to  the  members  of  the  Institute  to  feel  that  to 
their  last  meeting  was  in  some  degree  due  the  inauguration  of  the 
society  over  which  the  Bishop  so  ably  and  fitly  presided  For  bis 
own  i>ait  he  thought  they  must  all  feel  that  however  enjoyable 
to  Ihercselvcs  these  annual  meetings  were,  one  of  their  principal  objects 
must  bo  to  promote  and  to  strengthen  the  exertions  of  those  who  hved 
in  the  localities  which  tbey  viBit«d  ;  and  he  was  sure  of  this,  that  the 
high  position  which  the  Wiltshire  Archceological  Society  occupied  was  a 
sign  Uiat  the  efforts  of  the  Royal  Archfeological  Institute  had  not  been 
tinavailtiig  in  promoting  the  study  of  the  antiquities  of  Wiltehire  as  of 
other  parts  of  the  country.  Wiltshire,  they  all  knew,  stood  in  a  peculiar 
position,  as  had  already  been  very  fitly  said.  Its  remains  were  unique, 
and  he  had  heard — let  them  remember  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  was 
not    speaking    of  his   own    knowledge    but    upon    vague,    and,    be 
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tnistoJ,  false  report — but  he  had  heard  that  in  times  past  those  remains 
had  suffered  perhaps  somcwlmt  from  not  having  guanlians  who  took  the 
intelligent  interest  which  the  present  generation  was  able  to  do  in  them, 
lie  heard  onlj'  the  other  day — ho  truste<l  it  was  a  story  in  every  aense  of 
the  word — a  story  of  a  proprietor  of  one  of  Uie  best  known  ancient 
memorials  in  this  country — he  would  not  mention  his  name — who, 
taking  visitors  to  sec  it  one  day,  found  a  party  of  tourists 
there  before  him,  ond  this  party  of  tourists— he  (Lord  Percy)  hoped  not 
knowing  whom  they  were  addressing — sent  a  very  polite  message 
requesting  hiui,  if  possible,  to  let  them  have  the  loan  of  a  liammer.  Now, 
he  trusted  tliat  that  was  n  uiylh  or,  at  any  rate,  if  not  altogether  a  myth, 
it  was  a  tale  whose  only  possible  foundation  dated  back  to  a  period 
very  far  distant.  Bnt  he  was  certain  that  Wiltshire  must  stand  in  a  very 
exceptional  position  indeed  if  there  was  not  ample  room  for  the  exer- 
tions of  ail  antiquaries,  local  and  general,  in  inciting  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country  to  general  respect  for  the  memorials  of  the  past  tlkat  exist 
among  them  and  taking  all  vigilant  care  of  them  themselves.  lie  heartily 
thanked  them  in  the  name  of  the  Institute  for  the  very  kind  reception 
which  had  been  given. 

The  Mayor  having  vacated  the  chair,  it  was  now  occupied  by 
Lieut-General  Pitt-Eivbrs,  who  delivered  hie  inaugural  address.  This 
is  printed  at  p.  261, 

in  proposing  n  vote  of  thanks  to  General  Pitt-Rivers  Lomi 
Percy  attested  to  the  high  value  of  the  address  they  had  listened 
to.  They  had  not,  as  was  ofteu  the  practice  on  occasions  of  this 
kind,  been  taken  generally  over  a  groat  expanse  of  archteological  ground, 
resting  at  no  particular  point,  but  hail  heanl  one  subject  most 
ably  treateil. 

In  addition  to  tlio  usual  programmes  of  the  meeting,  which  were  given 
to  each  ticket-holder,  Mb,  Niohtisoalk  was  kind  enough  to  prepare  for 
their  use  a  handbook  of  the  places  to  bo  visited  during  the  week. 

At  2  p.m.  the  members  assembled  at  the  Cathe<lral,  and  proceeded  to 
the  Chapter-House  whore  Precentor  Vbhablbs  gave  an  address  on  "  The 
History  and  Architecture  of  the  Cathedral,"  illustrating  his  remarks  by  the 
drawings  of  it,  used  by  Professor  Willis  on  the  occasion  of  the  former 
visit  of  the  Institute  to  Snli.thury  in  1849,  together  with  sections  of 
Amiens,  for  comparison.  The  Pricentor  began  his  remarks  by  laying  a 
graceful  tribnto  t^  the  genius  of  Professor  Willis,  and  expressed  his 
regret  that  his  admirable  dissertation  on  Salisbury  cathedral  had  never 
been  given  to  the  world.  In  briefly  sketching  now  the  architectural 
history  of  this  graceful  and  harmonious  building,  the  Precentor  said  he 
should  place  Salisbury  cathedral  as  an  architectural  composition, 
more  especially  as  seen  from  the  outside,  aa  the  most  perfectly  designed 
building  in  the  world.  It  was  often  said,  and  with  some  degree  of  truth, 
that  Salisbury  was  one  of  the  least  interesting  of  English  cathedrals. 
The  i*ason  for  that  was  verj-  plain,  it  was  the  continuous  development 
of  one  i<lea  and  one  design  from  cast  to  west,  from  the  Lady  chapel 
whoro  it  was  begun  to  the  west  end  where  it  was  finished.  But  there 
was  one  exception,  the  tower  and  spire, — the  chief  glory  and  boauty  of 
the  cathedral, — did  not  form  part  of  the  original  design,  they  belonged  to 
another  century ;  thus,  with  these  exceptions,  the  cathedral  presented 
none  of  those  architectural  problems  which  were    so    interesting  and 
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(iccaaiotiaJty  |>ori>lexitig  al  such  places  as  Canterbury,  Lincoln,  Ijthficli?, 
and  eLiiiwheru.  Thiti  lack  of  "  archilectunil  history  "  was  bruught  about 
by  the  circumstance  that  the  foundations  of  the  calhednd  were  laid  in 
1220  upon  an  entirely  new  site,  and,  as  Professor  Willis  had  observed, 
on  a  spot  where  no  religious  establishment  had  previously  existed. 
Precentor  Veuables  proceeded  to  tell  the  interesting  story  of  the 
abandonment  of  the  caihedral  of  Bishop  Osmond  anil  Bishop  Roger  at 
Oltl  Saruni,  and  expressed  tlie  hojje  that  the  foundations  of  the  ancient 
building  might  some  day  be  investigated.  On  >fichaelmas-day,  1225, 
Stephen  Langton  came  t«  consecrate  what  was  already  built  of  the 
church,  which  was  probably  only  the  Lady  cliapel,  but  that  was  enough 
for  the  services  to  be  carried  on  in.  In  1226  the  bodies  of  Bishop 
Jocelyn,  Bishop  Osmund,  and  Bishop  Roger  were  removed  from  the  old 
cathedral  and  placed  in  the  new  one.  The  cathedral  was  said  to  have 
been  forty  years  in  building,  but  it  must  have  been  more  than  that. 
Precentor  Venablcs  passed  on  to  speak  of  the  Decorated  tower  and  spire, 
saying  that  it  was  pleasing  to  find  that  a  Wiltshire  men,  Richard  de 
Farley,  was  the  contriver  of  that  which  was  the  great  glory  of  the 
cathedral.  He  was  an  excellent  architect,  but  not  a  good  engineer. 
Soon  after  the  erection  of  the  spiro  pillars  and  arches  on  all  sides  began 
to  give  way,  but  flying  buttresses,  strutts,  strainers,  relieving  arches.  &c, 
were  erected  to  stay  the  impending  evil.  Money  was  wanted  for  these 
unexpected  works,  and  in  mediieval  times  one  of  the  most  certain  ways 
of  obtaining  means  was  to  get  a  local  saint.  In  1387  steps  wore  tliere- 
fore  taken  to  get  Satnt  Osmund  canonised.  He  was  already  popularly 
adored,  but  it  was  not  until  1456  that  he  was  actually  canonised.  The 
Precentor  then  spoke  of  the  sufferings  of  the  cathedrid  during  the  Civil 
Wars,  the  sad  havoc  which  was  wrought  by  Wyatt  at  the  end  of  the  last 
century,  when  the  detached  campanile  was  destroyed,  the  monuments 
recklessly  "re-arranged,"  and  much  of  the  beautiful  thirteenth  centur)' 
grisaille  glass,  with  which  the  windows  were  filled,  wickedly  beaten  to 
pieces  and  cast  into  the  city  ditch.  With  reference  to  this  particular 
destruction,  the  following  letter,  unearthed  by  the  researches  of  the 
Historical  HSS.  Commissioners  throws  a  lurid  light  upon  "rcsbom- 
tion  "  in  1788.  It  was  written  by  John  Berry,  glazier,  of  Salisbury,  to 
Mr.  Lloyd,  of  Conduit-street,  London  ; — "  Sir, — This  day  I  have  sent 
you  a  Box  full  of  old  Stained  and  Painted  Glass  as  you  desired  me  to 
due  wich  I  hope  will  sute  your  Purpos  it  his  the  boat  that  I  can  get  at 
Present.  But  I  expet  to  Beatt  to  Peceais  a  great  deale  verey  sune  as  it 
his  of  now  use  to  we  and  we  Due  it  for  the  lead  if  you  want  eney  more 
of  the  same  sorts  you  may  have  what  thear  his,  if  it  will  pay  for  taking 
out,  as  it  is  a  Dcnl  of  Tniblo  to  what  Beating  it  to  Peceais  his  you  will 
send  me  a  line  as  sune  as  Possobl  for  we  art  goain  to  move  ore  glasing 
shop  to  a  Nother  Pkse  and  thin  we  hope  to  save  a  greatt  Dealc  more 
of  the  like  sort  which  I  ham  your  most  Omble  Servnt  John  Benr." 
I'reccntor  Venablcs  then  contraslcd  the  condition  of  tlie  Chapter-House 
with  its  neglected  condition,'^  in  1849,  and  led  the  party  through  the 
cathedral,  pointing  out  some  of  the  mischief  that  had  been  wrought  by 
Wyatt  to  tJie  utter  dislocation  of  the  historical  value  of  such  objects  as 
tombs,  canopies,  arcades,  &c.  Jn  the  south-east  transept  was  the  clieering 
sight  of  much  remains  of  the  old  stained  glass  lately  brought  together, 
fragmentary  indeed,  but  of  high  interest  and  value.  <  -   i  i  1 1  ' 
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From  the  cattiedrftl  tlie  memliers  proceeded  to  the  Roapital  of  St. 
Nicholaa,  n  picttiresquo  building,  founded  by  Ela,  countess  of  Salisbury 
ill  1227,  andpartly  eleemosynary  and  partly  as  a  church  in  commemotation 
oi  tier  haibaiid,  William  Longespce.  The  Rsv.  G.  H.  Mobbrlbt,  the 
Master,  offered  some  obsetvations  upon  this  foundation,  somewhat 
questioning  the  date  and  origin  of  the  foundation.  Here  the  prlni^ipal 
interest  centred  in  the  plan  wliich  appeared  to  have  originally  consisted 
of  two  chapela  side  by  side,  with  naves  divided  by  an  arcade,  the  nave 
being  partitioned  off  for  the  inmates  of  the  two  seies.  A  precisely 
similar  arrangement  was  seen  at  SI.  Mary's  Hospital  in  Chichester, 
visited  by  the  Institute  during  tho  Lewes  meeting  in  1883.  It  appeared, 
from  the  discussion  and  close  inspection  which  followed,  that  the 
original  arrangement  at  Salisbury  was  not  found  to  answer,  and  one  side 
of  the  nave  fell  into  disuse,  a  new  block  of  huitdings  being  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century.  From  hence  the  party  proceeded  to 
Harubam  Bridge,  with  a  cbuptil  attached  to  it  on  St.  John's  island.  Here 
were  evidences  of  work  of  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
tending  to  shew  that  those  remains  were  part  of  Bishop  Bingham's 
benefactions  of  that  period. 

Thi:  palace  was  visited  at  5  o'clock  when  the  party  was  taken  iu  hand 
hy  the  bishop,  who,  in  the  kindest  possible  way,  first  conducted  the 
members  round  the  outside  of  this  picturesque  and  irregular  group  of 
buildings.  The  bishop's  description  was  from  time  to  time  supplemented 
by  Mr.  Ponting  and  Mr.  Mickletliwaite,  and  the  exhibition  of  a  large 
plan,  thoughtfully  provided,  enabled  the  visitors  to  thoroughly  realize 
the  architectural  history  of  the  quaint  and  rambling  structure.  Within 
the  palace  a  thirteenth  century  vaulted  sub-structure,  lately  opened  out, 
and  recallini[  recollections  of  its  noble  prototype  in  the  palace  at  Welts, 
was  first  sunn,  and  subsequently  the  principal  rooms,  and  the  interesting 
series  of  portraits  of  former  Chancellors  of  the  Order  of  the  Garter,  a 
dignity  now  held  by  the  Bishops  of  Oxford,  in  the  beautifully  proportioned 
and  decorated  gallery.  In  the  chapel  the  bishop  read  an  account  of  an 
act  of  consecration,  August  28, 1662,  and  was  disposed  to  think  that  this 
established  its  non-use,  previous  to  that  <late  for  sacred  purposes.  A 
short  discussion  ensued  upon  this  point,  and  it  certainly  appeared  from 
tho  wording  of  the  deed  that  the  ''  room,"  then  consecrated,  had  not  at 
any  time  previously  been  used  for  secular  purposes,  and  could  hardly 
have  been  an  earlier  chapel  re-iledicated. 

At  8  p.m.  the  Bishop  of  Salihbukt  opened  the  Antiquarian  Section 
witli  a  paper  on  "  The  Episcopal  Seals  of  tlio  See  of  Salisbury,"  which 
will  appear  in  a  future  number  of  the  Jounud. 

On  the  proposal  of  General  Pitt-Rivbh.'^,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was 
passed  to  the  president  of  the  section. 

Wu.  J.  II.  MouLB  then  read  a  "Description  of  the  Vetus  Regiatrum 
Sariaberiense." 

Un  the  motion  of  the  Chairman,  a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr. 
Moule,  and  tho  meeting  broke  up. 

Wednesday,  August  3rd, 

At  10  a.m.  a  large  party  left  Salisbury  in  carriagesi  for  Old  Sarum. 

Arrived  at  these  great  earthworks,  the  members  were  taken  in  hand  by 

General  Pitt-Kivors,  who  read  the  following  paper  :  C-ioiU'lc 
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"Tho  time  admitting  only  of  the  very  briefest  deecriptioD,  it  is,  of 
course,  impoesible  to  go  far  into  the  history  of  this  aocient  fortress.  All 
I  can  do  is  to  point  out  to  the  yieitors,  who  are  not  already  acquainted 
with  the  place,  what  to  observe,  oiid  tliuse  who  wish  to  continue  the 
subject  will  had  an  excellent  account  of  it  by  Mr.  G.  T.  Clark,  in  the 
thirty-BeiK>nd  votume  of  the  Journal  of  the  Arclueologtcal  Institute,  aud, 
also  in  Mr.  K  T.  Steven's  Stoneliengf.  Ejccursion. 

"  The  fact  of  its  having  or^nally  l>een  a  British  earthwork  is  proved 
by  the  six  Roman  roads  leading  up  to  it,  traces  of  which  may  still  be 
seen,  and,  as  the  work  from  its  shape  is  certainly  not  Roman,  it  must 
necessarily  be  pre-Roman  and  British.  The  three  roads,  which  led  to 
the  eastern  entrance,  were  from  Winchester,  Silcheeter,  and  Badbury.  A 
fourth  is  believed  to  have  run  north  to  the  Roman  station  of  Cnnetio, 
near  Marlborough  ;  a  fifth  went  to  Bath,  and  a  sixth  to  Ilchest«r.  It  was, 
probably,  originally  the  stronghold  and  place  of  refuge  of  an  independent 
tribe  of  Britons,  to  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  surrounding  district 
letired  when  attacked  by  a  neighbouring  tribe.  It  occupies  a  knoll  of 
the  chalk  hill,  and,  like  most  British  earthworks,  its  outline  conforms  to 
the  line  of  the  hill.  The  reason  it  is  neatly  round  is  because  the  hill 
was  round.  It  has  two  principal  lines  of  defence — an  outer  line  with  a 
deep  ditch  and  rampart  on  the  inside,  and  a  smaller  rampart  on  the  out- 
side of  it — and  which  has  two  entrances,  one  on  the  east  and  one  on  the 
west  The  Inner  line,  consisting  of  a  ditch  with  one  rampai-t  on  the 
inside,  has  only  one  entrance  on  tho  east  It  is  believed  that  the  outer 
line  of  defence  only  was  British,  and  that  the  inner  line  or  keep  was 
added  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  century  to  make  a  fortified  residence  for  the 
lord  of  the  place.  This,  however,  has  not  been  proved,  as  it  might  be, 
by  excavations  in  the  ramparts  Besides  this,  there  are  radiating  lines 
of  entrenchment  between  the  central  keep  and  the  outer  defence  made 
for  the  purpose  of  protecting  part  of  tho  outer  ward  should  the  enemy 
break  in  through  the  outer  line.  This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  Norman 
method  of  defence,  ns  a  similar  arrangement  is  seen  in  the  so  called 
Caaar's  ciimp  at  Folkestone,  which  I  excavated  and  proved  to  be  of 
Norman  construction.  The  Normans  found  the  mounds  of  earth  here, 
and  built  on  them  a  line  of  wall  on  the  inner  rampart,  the  remains 
of  which  are  seen  at  the  entrance,  and  another  on  the  rampart  of  the 
outer  line  of  defence ;  a  fragment  of  which,  25  feet  long,  12  feet  high, 
and  10  feet  thick  may  be  seen  on  the  north-west  side,  but  Mr.  Roach 
Smith  is  of  opinion  that  this  fragment  is  Roman.  The  Normans  also 
added  earthen  barbicans  to  cover  the  eastern  and  western  entrances  to 
the  outer  line,  each  having  a  separate  ditch  of  its  own  detached  from  the 
main  ditch  of  the  place.  The  marks  of  a  large  well  can  bo  seen  in  the 
keep,  and  Leland  says,  "  there  are  other  wells  which,  I  think,  would  be 
worth  finding  and  examining."  There  was  a  suburb  outside  the  fortifica- 
tion on  the  south  side.  Few  relics  of  any  period  have  been  found  in  Old 
Sarum,  and  the  place  has  been  very  much  neglected  by  archasologists. 

"In  studying  ancient  fortifications  it  is  always  desirable  to  keep  in 
view  the  distinctly  different  purposes  which  an  earthen  rampart  served  in 
ancient  and  modem  times.  In  modem  times  the  rampart  is  intended  to 
give  cover  to  the  defender  from  the  cannon  of  the  enemy,  and  to  be  able 
to  do  that  it  must  be  of  a  certain  thickness  that  the  shot  may  not  pa.-a 
through  it,  and  in  consequence  of  this  thickness  ol  the  rampart,  the 
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defendera  stanJing  behind  it  aro  unable  to  sec  down  into  the  ditcli  in 
front  of  thorn.  Tbe  line  of  the  rampart  has,  therefore,  to  be  arranged  so 
tliat  the  ditch  in  front  of  each  part  may  be  seen  into  by  some  other  part, 
and  it  is  this  Jta/ih'ug  defence,  aa  it  is  called,  that  has  given  rise  to  the 
different  system  of  modoru  fortification.  But  in  ancient  fortifications 
the  v/ail,  or  stockade  of  wood,  not  being  required'  to  be  of  very  groat 
thickness,  the  defenders,  standing  behind  it  and  looking  over  it,  or 
through  loop-holes  in  it,  were  able  to  see  down  into  the  ditch  in  front  of 
them.  Flanking  defence  was,  therefore,  not  necessary  to  the  same 
extent :  parts,  which,  in  a  modern  fortification,  are  called  dead  ground, 
or  ground  in  which  an  enemy  could  lie  concealed,  would  not  be  dead 
ground  in  an  ancient  fortification,  and  a  simple  straight  line  of  ditch  and 
rampart  was  all  that  was  required.  The  use  of  an  earthen  rampart  in 
ancient  fortification  was  to  give  command  to  the  defenders,  to  increase 
the  force  of  their  missiles  by  gravitation,  and  to  place  the  stockade,  or 
wall  that  WBH  built  on  the  top  of  it,  boyond  the  reach  of  the  enemy's 
battering  rams.  The  object  of  a  modern  rampart  is  to  give  cover,  not 
command  ;  the  object  of  au  ancient  rampart  was  to  givocommand  not 
cover.  If  this  is  kept  constantly  in  view,  the  lines  of  ancient  British 
entrenchment  will  be  better  understood.  It  will  be  found  that  almost 
invariably  the  height  of  the  rampart  in  each  part  of  a  work  was  greater 
where  the  ground  outside  was  flatter,  and  where  command  had  to  be 
obtained  by  artificial  mounds.  Where  the  ground  sloped  down  from  the 
rampart  it  was  not  so  higli,  and  in  pkces  where  the  natural  slope  of  the 
ground  afforded  sufficient  command  without  an  earthen  rampart,  it  was 
dispensed  with  altogether,  especially  in  the  less  important  works.  But  at 
Old  Saruni,  these  principles  of  fortification,  which  are  so  usually 
observed  in  all  British  works,  as  at  Whichhury  for  example,  on  the 
otiier  side  of  Salisbury,  do  not  apply.  Although  the  ground  is  much 
weaker  on  the  east  than  on  the  west  side,  the  ditch  and  rampart  am  of 
the  same  size  all  rouiul,  and  this  leads  mc  to  think  that  the  fortification 
may  have  been  modernise'!  in  more  recent  times.  Alfred,  in  871, 
ordered  Leofric,  of  Wiltunshire,  to  make  another  ditch  at  Old  Sarum  to 
be  defended  by  palisades,  and  this  alteration  may  have  consisted  in 
deepening  the  old  dittJi.  It  ia  even  possible  that  the  present  ditch  may 
have  been  altered  at  the  time  when  the  barbicans  were  added  to  cover 
the  openings  in  Norman  times.  The  father  of  Cant  is  said  to  have 
burnt  the  place  in  1003;  Cnut,  himself,  died  here  in  1036.  The 
Bishopric  of  Sartin)  was  established  here  in  1075  ;  William  the  Con- 
queror was  here  in  108G,  and  held  a  review  of  60,000  men  who  swore 
allegiance  to  him.  The  cathedral  ef  tH<I  Sarum  was  consecrated  in 
1092;  William  Rnfus  was  here  in  1096.  There  was  a  mint  in  Old 
Sarum,  as  proveil  by  the  coins  struck  in  the  place.  On  the  coins  of 
Ethclrcd  II.  the  name  of  the  place  was  written  s&abbb,  on  those  of  Cnnt 
8ABIIBB  BER  or  BRRE  ;  on  those  of  William  I.  and  II  beab,  uebbb,  or 
SERBi,  which  were  evidently  corruptions  of  the  Saxon  name  Searbyrig, 
which  latter  was  the  Suxon  version  of  the  Roman  sorbiodusith,  and 
this,  in  its  turn,  a  corruptioa  of  the  Celtic  name  ending  in  dun  or  ilamim, 
"  a  foi-tified  hill."  On  a  coin  of  Stephen,  however,  it  first  upijears  in  tlie 
modern  form  of  halts,  and  on  the  coins  of  Henry  11.  sal  or  salbb.  In 
the  course  of  time  the  soldiers  and  the  cleigy  living  together  in  so  small 
a  place,  fell  out,  the  clergy  annoyed  the  soldiers  by  constantly  siuging. 
VOL  xuv  3  F  '^s'^ 
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pnalin^'j  nnil  ihc  solilicre,  no  doubt,  nnnoyed  the  clergy  by  their  bftil 
iniiX"''r!o<  ^  ^I'-'t  '"  '-■''S  the  clfigy  deported  ami  ustafalisheil  tlte  new 
cnthmli'iil  in  niodmm  ^:!>dial)U^y.  During  the  lung  drought  of  1834,  the 
outtiiiP  of  thp  iiUl  cnllieilnd,  wliieh  hud  been  deetroyctl,  woe  discovcrol 
bi'neHth  llie  grass  which  had  tuniod  brown  over  the  spot  in  the  north- 
west i|uarter,  nnd  it  wnB  excavated  by  Mr.  Hntclier  and  Mr.  Fisher.  It 
was  fo'ind  to  be  a  plain  cross  270  feet  long  by  I'lO  feet  broad,  Tliere 
were  double  aisles  to  the  nave,  choir,  and  transept.  The  cloisters  were 
also  discovered  to  the  north  of  the  choir.  A  subterranean  passage  cut  in 
the  chalk  w.is  also  found  near  this  spot  leading  towards  the  ditch.  It 
was  7  feet  broad  and  7  to  10  feet  high,  and  of  Noiniuii  construction. 

"Old  Saruni  first  ret nrncd  nicinbcrs  to  Parliament  in  1293,  nnd  was 
disfranchi»««l  in  1833.  It  woh  a  model  constituency  and  a  model  seat ; 
there  was  no  corruption  because  there  was  no  one  to  cormpt :  there  wu 
little  or  no  jobbery  because  the  nicmljer  had  no  one  to  job  for  but 
liiiuself  and  his  patron,  which  is  nothing  compared  to  the  jobbery  that 
has  taken  ]>laco  since  larger  numbers  have  been  admitted  into  the  plot. 
Ho  was  not  obliged  to  talk  nonsense  that  he  did  not  believe  in  to  please 
his  constituents,  foe  he  had  only  two  constituents  who  had  leases 
assigned  to  them,  just  before  an  election,  to  enable  them  to  vote  on  the 
understanding  that  they  were  to  relinquish  them  immediately  the 
election  was  over.  The  member  for  Old  Sarum  was  free  to  devote  bis 
whole  enei^ies  to  the  good  of  his  country,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that 
with  these  advantages  it  should  have  produced  a  statesman  of  tlte  calibre 
of  the  elder  Pitt." 

Great  Dumford  Church  was  next  visited,  and  described  by  Mr.  G.  H. 
GOEDON,  The  evidences  of  a  late  Norman  building  were  shown  by  the 
north  and  south  doorways  and  the  font.  Here  were  considerable 
remains  of  fifteenth  century  seating,  a  good  Jacobean  pulpit,  with 
cushion  and  hangings  of  1657, — recalling  "  The  Velvet  Cushion  "  of  ro- 
mance,— and  a  .Tacobean  lectern  with  a  copy  of  Jewel's  apology  chained 
to  it.  This  learned  divine  was  Bishop  of  Salisbury  from  1562  to  his 
death  in  1571.  The  presence  of  a  little  window,  somewhat  low  down 
on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel,  gave  the  opportunity  for  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  well-worn  archeological  discussion, 

Aniesbury  was  the  next  point  reached.  After  luncheon  the  church 
was  visited.  Precentor  Venablea  undertook  the  description.  It  was  not 
altogether  a  congf^ninl  subject,  for  the  church  had  suffered  from  a 
disastrous  "  restoration  "  of  some  years  ago,  such  as  we  would  fain  hope 
would  not  l>e  possible  in  "Wiltsliire  at  the  present  day.  The  harshness, 
rigidity,  nnd  bareness  of  the  interior  of  Aniesbury  churcli  would, 
however,  bo  enormously  relieved  by  the  re-setting  up  of  the  chancel 
screen,  which  had  been  ttiniod  out  by  tlie  "  restorer,"  whose  name  shall 
in  mercy  be  here  withheld.  It  fortunately  happens  that,  instead  of 
having  Ijcen  cut  up  into  "black  oak  "  Wardour-strcet  Gothic  sideboards, 
tills  fine  piece  of  church  furniture  has  been  sheltered  by  an  esteemed 
inhabitant  of  Amcsbitry,  whose  name  may  be  thankfully  here  recorded. 
Mr.  I'^Iwards  authorized  Mr.  Micklethwaite  to  say  that  he  was  quite 
ready  to  put  the  screen  back  io  its  old  place  in  the  church.  With  regard 
lo  tlii.s  aisleless  Norman  church,  Precentor  Venablos  pointed  out  tliat  it 
Kfn-ed  ori^iinally  both  for  the  lienedictine  nunnery  of  Amesbury  as  well 
as  for  parochial  uses.     On  the  north  side  of  the  nave  were  shown  the 
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evidences  of  Xonuan  work,  nml  traces  ot  the  conventutil  buildings  which 
sheltere<I  so  many  notable  females.  Here  was  great  havoc  at  the 
Dissolution,  but  there  still  remains  much  fine  early  Ijiglish  work  in  the 
ehoirniid  tn)nsei>(e.  Ifr.  Mieklethwaitc  gave  his  i-coHOiis  for  thinking 
that  there  was  originally  a  iSaxon  ehuruli  licre,  and  called  attention  to  a 
inerccil  stone  built  into  a  wall  in  a  yafl  on  the  north  side  of  the  chancel, 
and  diowed  that  it  was  a  displaced  window  of  prc-Xorman  date,  and 
probably  a  re'ic  of  the  first  monastic  foundation  on  this  spot  It  is  a 
Binall  round-headed  loop,  rather  wider  below  than  above,  and  has  served 
as  the  mid-wall  slab  of  a  double  splayc<l  window. 

Passing  the  great  earth-works  of  Vespasian's  camp,  the  party  nnlved 
at  Stonehcnge  at  3.30.  Ilere  Genbual  Pitt-Kivers  opened  the  discus-sion 
by  clearly  setting  forth  the  various  theories  that  had  licen  brought  forward 
OS  to  the  ago  and  meaning  of  this  wonderful  monument.  He  then  passed 
on  to  touch  on  tho  subject  of  the  preservation  of  ancient  inouunicnts.  He 
ought  not  himself,  he  I'eniarked,  to  say  much  about  the  preservation  of 
monuments  because  he  liad  a  partieulai'  function  to  i)erfurm,  as  inspector 
of  ancient  monunieuts.  It  was  his  particular  work  to  tarry  out  tho  Act 
as  it  was,  and  to  get  as  many  peo^ile  as  he  could  to  put  their  niouunients 
under  the  Act ;  it  was  of  course  entirely  voluntary.  Considerably 
more  than  half  of  those  who  owned  the  scheduled  moniuiients  had  put 
them  under  the  Act,  which  was  uiore  than  one  had  reason  to  expect  at 
fii-st.  But  he  might  say  this  much,  that  he  knew  no  reason  why  Sir 
Edmund  Antrobus  should  not  be  willing  to  do  what  was  reasonable,  and 
arcliieolojfists  should  be  able  to  agree  among  themselves  what  they  wanted. 
If  one  wanted  one  tiling  and  another  something  else,  tho  owner  of  the 
monument  in  question  had  very  good  rciison  for  saying  "  the  best  thing  I 
ran  do  is  to  do  nothing  which  has,  in  fact,  been  what  I  have  done 
hitherto."  He  thought  the  practical  course  would  be  for  the  Archeeo- 
togical  Institute  and  the  Wiltshire  Institute  to  appoint  committees  to 
confer  with  the  British  Association,  and  that  those  three  committees 
might  really  arrive  at  some  definite  proposal.  In  that  case  he  did  not  see 
why  they  should  suppose  that  Sir  Edmund  would  refuse  what  he  was 
asked  to  do,  provided  they  did  not  interfere  with  his  proper  rights.' 

General  Pitt- Rivers  was  followed  by  the  Rev.  E.'Duke,  who,  speaking 
from  his  long  and  intimate  acquaintance  with  Stonehbnge,  pointed  out  to 
what  a  close  extent  the  nnmeroas  adjacent  monnds  were  connected  with 
the  great  circle,  and  showed  the  important  bearing  which  the  contents 
of  the  surrounding  barrows  had  on  the  question  of  the  age  of  Stonehcnge. 
Mr.  Duke  s^d  that  all  the  barrows  within  a  radius  of  a  mile-and-a-half 
of  Stonebenge  were,  in  the  opinion  of  Sir  K.  C.  Hoare,  pre-Roman  or 
Celtic,  and  such  barrows — there  are  more  than  three  hundred  of  them — 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  placed  with  a  view  to  the  great  monument 
being  visible  from  their  summits.  Mr.  Duke  called  attention  to  a 
quantity  of  the  chippinga  of  the  igneous  stones  of  Stonehenge,  having 
been  foond  in  one  or  two  of  the  barrows  on  the  west  side ;  thus  showing 
that  the  circle  was  older  than  the  banows.  Mr.  Duke  concladed  by 
giving  a  derivation,  based  upon  etymology,  of  the  word  Sarseii. 

'  At  the  nnnnal  meeting  of  tbe  Wilte.  coniTnitt«e  to  confer  with  the  nbove- 
ArchEcolugicHl  Society,  belil  un  August  meutioueil  societies  for  the  piir^wae  lu 
4tL,  a  reHolution  WHB  ptuied  Hppuiutimc  a      flueatiou.  /~  i 

^^  I,,,      Ciooylc 
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Mb,  a.  Evans  tpohe  at  eome  length,  a^bg  ea  to  the  (late  of 
Btoneheigc  from  the  finding  of  an  ainbeT  necklace  ia  a  DeighbouHng 
burrow,  and  proving  ibis  relic  to  be  coeval  with  ceriain  Greek  vnsos  of 
known  date,  gave  the  circle  an  approximate  age  of  B.C.  450. 

Dr.  Cox  supported  the  view  of  Mr.  Fe^asaoii,  in  bis  Rude  Stone 
Monaments,  namely  that  8tonehenge  is  a  memorial  at  once  sc-pnldinLl 
and  military,  set  up  by  a  groat  company  of  victorions  troops  abont 
A.D.  450. 

TlicKav,  Prbbekdarv  KcAnTnspokeof  thomanifeEtdctcriomtionof  the 
monument  within  the  last  twcnly  years,  and  this  was  generally  thought  to 
lie  the  case,  though,  certainly,  one,  shrewd  observer,  speaking  from  a  long 
acquaintance  with  it,  thought  nothing  had  varied  at  Slonohenge  so  mach 
as  the  opinions  upon  it.  It  was  hnrdly  to  bo  expected  that  the  Solar 
Theory  had  yet  been  wiped  out,  and  the  antiqaarics  heard  with  ns  mach 
gravity  as  they  conid  command  how  the  sun  still  rises  on  the  longest  dnj 
over  Uie  "  Friar's  Heel.''  One  fact  ehonid  be  recorded,  namely,  that  the 
name  of  Drtiid  was  not  once  mentioned  dniing  the  whole  of  the  insit. 

The  party  then  drove  \o  Lake  House  where  the  members  were  received 
at  tea  with  charming  hospitality  by  Mr.  Doke  and  his  family,  at 
his  pictnresqae  Jacobean  hoase,  standing  in  a  formal  ^rdon  with  tall  yew 
hedges,  "  clipped  by  law  and  tantalized  with  skill."  Mr.  Doke  gave  a 
short  disquisition  on  a  collection  of  antiquities  which  he  exhibited.  These 
included  an  amber  necklace — or  rather  the  parts  of  one — found  in  a 
tamnlus  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  amher  had  evidently  undergone  a 
change,  and,  as  Mr.  Duke  thought,  by  fire.  The  cord,  for  stringing  the 
amber,  did  not  go  straight  tbrongh  all  the  pieces,  but  in  (he  case  of  most 
of  them  the  hole  took  a  Bemi-circnlar  direction.  The  collection  included 
some  metal  crucifixes  found  at  Old  Sarum,  some  heraldic  shields  beauti- 
fully worked  in  human  hair,  and  an  interesting  set  of  crucibles  foand  in 
St.  Thomas's  Church,  Salisbury,  in  a  niche  within  the  wall  of  a  small 
room  over  the  north  porch  of  the  church.  The  late  Bev.  E.  Dnke  in  his 
"  Haile  of  John  Hallo  "  thought  that  they  belonged  to  a  priest  choral 
of  Salisbury  in  the  reign  of  Edward  VI,  who  was  an  alchemist,  and 
that  they  were  used  by  him  in  making  the  Elixir  Vita;.  Attention  was 
also  called  to  an  alabaster  tablet  fi.\eil  to  the  wall  above  the  door,  inside 
the  house.  It  represents  the  head  of  St  John  l^ptist  in  the  charger, 
with  standing  figures  of  St  Peter,  St  Thomas  of  Canterbury,  St,  Mar- 
garet, and  St;  Katherino.  It  is  a  very  fine  example  of  this  curious  grouii, 
the  full  meaning  of  which  has  yet  to  be  discovered. 

After  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  had  been  offered  to  Mr,-  Duke  by 
Pbecentob  Vbnables  on  behalf  of  the  Institute,  ifae  carriages  were 
regained  ;  Salisbury  was  reached  at  7  p.m.;  and  thus  a  moat  Bucoessfal 
day  was  brought  to  an  end. 

The  Historical  Section  opened  at  B.80  p.m.  at  the  Connoil  House, 
when  (he  Dean  of  Salisbury  occupied  the  chair  as  President,  and  gave 
his  opening  addres?.  In  the  course  of  his  remarks  the  Dean  passed  in 
general  review  the  labonrs  of  tho  deans,  canons,  and  other  members  of 
iho  calbcdral  bodies  in  tho  historical  and  archie ological  world  during  the 
latter  half  of  tho  present  century. 

On  tho  motion  of  Lord  Percy,  a  cordial  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to 
ibe  president  of  the  section. 

The  IIkv.  C,  H.  Mayo  Iben  read  a  paper  on  "  Dorset  fiibliograpby." 
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This  brought  abont  an  intereating  diacasBion.  Tho  Bishop  of  Raliebary 
asked  how  Hntcbins  worked,  hovr  be  gathered  togeUier  his  mntcrial,  and 
how  it)  forty  years  be  mauagecl  to  gather  together  that  work  which  dealt 
\vith  a  county  which  apparently  had  very  little  litoratare  before.  It 
Beemcd  to  have  been  collected  only  a  few  years  aflei  printing  began  in 
the  eoanty.  With  regard  to  Mr.  Mayo  himself,  be  presnuied  tbat  most 
of  thoijo  preaent  wore  acquainted  with  bia  work.  Mr.  Mayo  had  been  of 
great  aervice  to  the  county  by  what  ho  bad  done,  at  the  Bishop  of  Salis- 
bury's request  in  drawing  Qp  an  admirable  paper  nith  regard  to  nncient 
chnrch  antiquities,  giving  tho  heads,  in  twelve  chapters,  of  what  rural 
deans  and  the  clergy  ought  to  observe  in  regard  to  their  antiquities  and 
parochial  records. 

The  ItEV.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  called  attention  to  tho  way  in  nbich 
Coker  proceeded  in  draving  up  his  history,  namely,  by  going  from  the 
month  of  a  river  to  ita  source,  and  then  to  other  parts  of  the  county; 
and  the  Dean  desired  to  know  whether  t)iere  were  any  great  collections  of 
seventceDth  century  docnmenta  in  Dorsetshire. 

Mb.  Mavo  said  he  believed  there  were  not  any  great  collections  in 
Dorsetshire,  but  there  was  one  in  the  British  Mnaeuni,  and  he  had 
taken  from  that  a  great  many  of  the  fuels  he  had  mentioned.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  the  Bishop  as  to  how  Hutchiugs  secured  bis 
materials,  ho  believed  that  would  be  found  in  the  preface  to  Uutchings' 
first  edition.  He  thonght  there  were  very  few  priuted  records  at  tbat 
time  which  Hutcbings  could  consult.  His  information  was  drawn  from 
his  antiquarian  friends  in  Doraetsbire  and  out  of  It.  Hutchiugs  stated 
tbat  tbc  Bishop  of  Salisbury  for  the  lime  being  enabled  him  to  make 
researches  amongst  the  episcopal  records,  and  there  were  also  in  tho 
county  some  persona  who  acted  Tcry  liberally  towards  him,  and  raised  a 
subscription  which  enabled  him  to  go  away  and  to  carry  on  hia  researches 
in  the  Chapter-bonse  and  elsewhere. 

Mb.  Pope  pointed  out  that  the  first  edition  of  Hutchins's  History  was 
published  in  1774  ;  be,  therefore,  was  able  to  make  uae  of  Cox's  History 
and  Coker'a  Survey,  which  were  issued  respectively  in  1730  and  1782. 

After  some  remarks  from  Pbkdbhdabv  Scabtr  as  to  the  great  expense 
of  a  county  history,  and  the  destreableness  of  such  a  work  being  taken  in 
hand,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Mayo  was  proposed  by  the  Dean  of 
Balisbury.' 

The  itjitiquarian  Section  now  re -opened,  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  taking 
ibe  chair. 

The  Rkt.  Sir  Talbot  Baker  read  a  paper  by  Dr.  Wake  Smart  on 
"  Celtic  and  Bom  an  Antiquities  in  tho  district  bounded  by  Bockerley  Dyke 
and  the  river  Btour." 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  anthor  brought  the  meeting  to  an  end. 


'  It  mnj  here  be  meiiUoned  tlint  nt  that  a  committee  be   tormeil   to  take 

the  aonunt  meeting  of  Che  Wilts  Archxo-  Rteps  to  draw  up  a  method  and  nchem^ 

logical  Society  hclil  on  Augu.-'t  4th,  the  fur  the  collection  of  mat«riaU  for  the 

Diiibop  (it  SaliHbury  propowd  a  ri'Bulii-  completion  of  a  hiatory  of  the  county. 
tiun,  which  was  unaniuiouely  adoiited,  0(^qIc 
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Tharsday,  Aagost  4. 

At  10  B.m.  the  goner&l  aunaal  meetuig  of  Iba  membcre  of  the  Infatitule 
wan  held  in  the  Council  Houeo,  Earl  Perry  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  .Oossei.ih  read  the  balunco  Ebcet  for  the  psEt  year  {printed  at 
p.  3U7).     He  then  read  the  following 

"Repoft  op  thb  Council  fob  tiik  Vkaii,  188fi-7 

"  In  bringing  before  the  membere  of  the  Institate  the  AnDnal  Report, 
the  Council  beg  to  state  that  an  arrangement  has  betn  made  vlih  the 
committee  of  the  "  Egypt  ExploratioD  Fund  "  by  allowing  them  the  nae 
of  the  rooms  of  the  Institnta  at  the  annnal  payment  of  £20.  Thia  doea 
not  interfere  with  the  baainess  of  the  Institoto,  the  committee  having 
other  rooms  in  the  building  for  Btoring  their  own  material  property.  The 
object  of  the  Exploration  Fund  being  strictly  of  an  tucbteolo^cal 
cbaracU:T,  it  is  hoped  that  mntaal  iidvantage  ia  other  respects  will  be 
brought  into  existooce. 

"  The  members  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  a  third  annaal  exhibiliun  of 
Egyptian  antiquities  was  held  in  the  room  of  this  Institute  nndcr  the 
direction  of  the  committee  of  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund.  From  the 
number  ef  visitors  thit  attended,  the  Council  have  much  pleasure  in 
reporting  that  an  increased  interest  is  taken  by  the  public  in  this  branch 
of  arcbEeoIogy. 

"  The  last  acnunl  general  meeting  having  authorised  the  Conncil  to 
adopt  some  means  for  obtaining  an  increase  to  the  list  of  members,  the 
subject  was  carefully  considorod  at  several  Council  meetings,  and  some 
papers  have  been  printed  for  use  by  which  it  is  hoped  that  many  gentle- 
men and  ladies  may  be  induced  to  become  members.  The  existing 
members  can  render  some  help  by  suggesting  to  the  Council  the  names  of 
persons  who  D'ight  be  invited  to  join  ike  Institute. 

"  On  the  18lh  of  November  last  the  Secrelary,  as  representative  of  the 
Institute,  attended  a  deputation  to  the  Bight  Hon.  the  Lord  Uayor  of 
London  to  join  with  the  committee  of  the  Society  for  Protection  of 
Ancient  fiuildiogs  in  presenting  a  petition  respecting  the  preservation  of 
the  ancient  buildinge  in  Staple's  Inn. 

"  The  Council  are  pleased  to  report  that  the  Inn  has  been  bought  by 
the  Fmdential  Assurance  Company,  and  that  part  of  it,  namely  the  hall, 
has  been  let  to  the  Institute  of  Actuaries  for  a  long  period.  The 
preservatioD,  therefore,  of  this  ancient  group  of  buildings  is  probably 
secnred. 

"  The  Council  have  also  had  under  their  consideration  the  present  state 
of  Glastonbury  Abbey.  In  consequence  of  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  H. 
Sheppard  Pale  before  the  Institute  on  the  8rd  March,  the  Council 
requested  Mr.  Dale  to  draw  up  a  report,  which  was  subsequently 
'  approved  of  by  the  governing  body.  Il  is  confidently  hoped  that  the 
interesting  ruins  of  thia  Abbey  will  in  future  be  preserved  from  the 
damage  which  the  overgrowth  of  ivy  and  other  vegetation  bad  threatened. 

"The  Council  hearing  that  the  Corporation  of  ISury  St.  Edmunds 
intended  to  pait  with  the  old  gateway  of  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  and 
fearing  that,  in  the  event  of  a  eale.  this  venerable  building  would  be 
destroyed  urged  the  Town  Council  of  Bury  to  keep  the  ruins  in  their  own 
poescBsion.  The  members  will  be  pleased  to  hear  that  a  satisfoctory 
arrangement  has  been  made  for  the  future  preseivation  of  this  monument. 
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"  Tho  maltreatment  of  the  Coronntion  Chair  by  the  Office  of  Works, 
nod  those  employed  by  them  ia  now  notorious.  The  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries took  tho  matter  up  bo  promptly'and  energetically  that  little  remained 
for  other  Societies,  except  to  approve  of  what  they  did.  The  aabject  was 
mentioned  at  our  meeting  of  July  7th,  and  a  resolution  was  proposed 
by  Mr.  Hartshome  and  passed,  condemning  the  diefiguremeDt  of  the  chair, 
and  expressing  a  hope  that  when  in  fotnre  Westminster  Abbey  had  to 
be  got  ready  for  a  State  Ceremony,  it  may  not  be  taken  from  ite  proper 
gnardians  and  handed  over  to  ignorant  and  irresponsible  direction. 

"  la  the  month  of  Hay  Mr.  Pullan  was  deputed  by  the  President  and 
Council  to  represent  the  Institute  on  the  occasion  of  the  unveiling  of  the 
west  front  of  the  Cathedral  of  Florence.  He  was  kindly  received  by  the 
Msrchese  Torregiani,  the  Syndic,  and,  by  his  obliging  kindness,  Sfr. 
Pallan  was  present  at  the  opening  ceremony.  The  design  for  the  fa^^ade 
was  the  result  of  three  competitions.    * 

"  The  first  took  place  in  1862,  but  this  having  been  nnsatiafoctory,  and 
a  second  in  1865  also  failing,  a  third  was  undertaken  in  1667,  resultrng 
in  the  choice  of  a  design  by  de  Fabria.  The  work,  however,  was  not 
commenced  until  1876,  and  on  the  death  of  the  architect  in  168S  it  was 
completed  by  Signor  del  Moro.  On  the  whole  the  design  and  its 
execution  are  most  creditable  to  all  concerned,  and  the  cost  was  most 
moderate,  amonntlng  to  leas  than  £40,000.  This  is  chiefly  owing  to  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  workmen,  who,  in  their  zeal  for  the  accomplishment  of 
their  cathedral  were  content  to  work  for  less  than  their  ordinary  wages. 
It  would  take  up  too  much  space  to  describe  the  architectural  featares  in 
detail.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state  that  the  new  work  is  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  older  part  of  the  stracture,  and  arch  Ecologically  correct.  There 
are  three  grand  portals  with  Mosaic  pictures,  in  the  tympana  a  rose 
window,  over  that  is  the  centre,  and  above  a  series  of  fibres  of  the 
Apoatlea  in  rich  niches.  These  are  on  rather  too  large  a  scale  to  match  the 
figures  in  Giotto's  Tower.  The  walls  are  veneered  with  marble  of  variona 
colours  ;  white  predominntea,  and  the  contrast  between  that  and  the  yellow 
tone  of  the  adjoinic<;  tower  is  at  preaent  too  striking,  but  this  defect  will 
be  remedied  when  the  building  is  mellowed  by  age.  Taking  the  facade 
idtogether,  it  is  by  far  the  fineat  piece  of  modem  Oothio  architecture 
hitheilo  accomplished  in  Italy  ;  and  it  is,  aa  regards  the  design  and 
execution  of  the  sculpture  and  Mosaica,  a  triumph  of  Italian  ait. 

"  The  Council  report  that  the  British  Scliool  of  Archieology  at  Athens 
was  opened  in  November  last.  Mr.  F.  C.  Penrose  was  appointed  the  fii-et 
director,  and  he  will  be  followed  by  Mr,  Ernest  Gardner,  lately  employed 
by  the  Egypt  Exploration  Fund. 

"  The  following  address  was  forw.irded  to  Her  Most  Qracions  Majesty 
the  Queen  on  the  occasion  of  her  iTubilee. 

'"Tlf  kuml///-   aiiih-ffs   of  /lir  lior/al   ArchcologieaJ   Lwft'Me  of 

Grcut  Britain  nml  Ireland, 
'"'We,  the  President,  Vice-President,  Council,  and  Members  of  tho 
Royal  Archaeological  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  venture  to 
approach  your  Mt^esty  in  this  Jubilee  year  with  the  heartfelt  expressions 
of  our  respectful  yet  joyful  congratulations  that  God  baa  in  His  wisdom 
conferred  the  bleaaing  of  the  continuance  of  tho  life  of  your  Majesty,  and 
through  it  for  the  welfare  of  not  only  your  Majesty's  subjects  but  the 
world  at  largo,  and  pray  that  your  life  may  long  be  preserved  in  the 
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ODJoyment  of  hsftltb  aad  Btr«ngth  to  enable  yoa  to  discbarge  the  Uborioaa 
dntioB  of  yonr  high  poailion.  We  recoguise  in  your  U^esly  the  booor 
and  benefit  conferred  on  this  IneUtute  as  one  of  ita  Patrons  (together 
with  U.  R.  H.  tho  Prince  of  Wales),  and  trtist  that  the  Inatitate  )i3s 
tended  to  maintain  the  venerable  institntions  bj  its  archiealogical  pnrsuits 
wbicb  are  associated  with  yonr  M^'esty's  £ami]y  in  the  long  enccessioD  of 
EOvereigoa  from  nhicb  yonr  Majesty  ia  descended/  " 

"  Offing  to  tho  nntiring  exertions  of  Mr.  E.  C.  Hulme,  a  member  of 
the  Gonncil,  the  re- arrangement  and  cataloguing  of  oar  library  is  nearly 
oompleted.  The  warmest  thanks  of  the  Conncil  and  members  are  dae  to 
him  for  this  TolnDtary  and  assidnona  laboor  ondertaken  for  the  benefit  of 
the  luslitnte. 

"  The  Council  have  the  pleasure  of  informing  the  members  that  daring 
the  past  year  the  following  Societies  hare  agreed  to  en  exchange  of 
pablicationa : — 

"  1.     Univorsitetets  Samliog  nf  Nardiake  Oldsagor. 

"  2.    The  Clifton  Antiquarian  Clnb, 

"  8.    SociutS  Arch»ologiqne  da  Midi. 

"  4.     Sociutu  Archototogiqne  de  Bordeaux. 

"  6.     British  and  American  Arobieological  Society  of  Rome. 

"  G.     Konigl  Vitterhela  Historic  och  Antiqnitots  Akademien  of  Sweden. 

"  The  Council  have  to  deplore  the  deaUi  of  some  of  their  oldest 
members: — 

"Mr.  Gbarlea  Tucker,  formerly  an  Honorary  Secretary  in  conjunction  with 
Mr.  Albert  Way,  and  to  whom  the  Institute  was  deeply  indebted  in  former 
yeara  for  the  arrangement  of  the  museums  and  the  classification  of  their 
contents  at  the  meetings.  Unfortunately  illnosa  in  later  yeara  prevented 
his  taking  that  active  part  in  our  proceedings,  which  had  been  of  so  much 
advantage  to  us. 

"  The  Rev.  J.  Batbnrst  Bcone  was  Rector  of  Great  St.  Helen's,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  members  of  the  Institute.  Long  ago  be  made  himself  a 
name  as  a  writer  on  arcbi^Iogical  mattera, 

"  Other  Societies  had  a  liigbor  claim  npon  tho  Earl  of  Enniskillcn  than 
had  the  Institute,  but  as  a  fellow  worker  with  tho  late  Sir  Philip  de  Molpas 
Gray  Egerton,  and  as  a  member  of  Ibe  Institute  almost  from  ita 
co:iiraon cement,  his  loaa  cannot  fail  to  excite  regret. 

"  Amoag  the  other  members  that  have  been  removed  from  os  by  death 
are  :— The  Earl  Amherst,  Mr.  R.  Temple  Frere,  Capt.  Hamond,  Mr.  G. 
Hawkins,  the  Rev.  E.  King,  Mr.  J,  H  l^thews,  tho  Rev.  E.  Payne,  Mr. 
8. 1.  Tucker,  Som.'rgd  Ilmdd,  and  Mr.  J.  L.  Walker. 

"  The  members  of  tho  Governing  Body  to  retire  by  rotation  are  as 
follows  : — Vice-president,  the  Bight  Rev.  the  Lord  Bishop  of 
Carlisle ;  and  the  following  members  of  the  Council — H.  Uutchinga,  Esq., 
the  Rev.  H.  3.  Bigge,  Miijor-Gcnoral  Lane-Fox  Pitl-Rivers,  the  Hon.  U. 
A.  Dillon,  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  and  R.  S.  Ferguson,  Esq. 

"  The  Council  recommend  the  appointment  of  the  Rev.  Sir  T.  H.  B. 
Baker,  Bart.,  sa  vice 'president,  and  the  election  of  H.  Hntchings,  Esq., 
the  Rev.  H.  J.  Bigge,  Major-Goneral  Lane-Fox  Pitt- Rivers,  the  Hon.  H. 
A.  Dillon,  E.  Peacock,  Esq.,  U.  3.  Ferguson,  Esq.,  Alderman  Stuart 
Knill,  Mr  Justice  Pinhey  and  tho  retiring  auditor  M.  W.  Taylor,  Esq., 
to  the  vacant  places  on  the  Council.  They  would  further  recommend  tho 
appointment  of  11.  Jones,  Esq.,  as  junior  honorary  auditor. 
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"  They  would  farther  recommend  the  appointment  of  the  retiring  vice- 
preaident,  Iho  Bight  Rer.  the  Lord  Bishop  of  CarliBle,  and  M,  H. 
Bloxam,  Esq.,  under  little  IG,  to  be  honorary  vice -presidents." 

The  adoption  of  the  Report  was  moved  by  the  Rev.  Pbebbhdaby 
ScABTn,  seconded  by  Mr.  E.  Green,  and  carried  ananimonsly. 

With  regard  to  the  financial  position  of  the  Institute,  Me.  Hilton  said 
that  it  was  desirable  to  increase  the  namber  of  subscribing  members  of 
the  Institnte,  and  the  old  difficulty  still  existed  of  many  members  being 
in  arrear  with  their  yearly  payments.  In  other  rospectB,  the  Society's 
finances  were  on  the  way  to  improvement.  In  answer  to  a  question  by 
Mr.  Gostenhofer,  Mr.  Hilton  said  that  the  qnestion  of  fauding  life 
compositions  had  not  been  loit  sight  of  by  the  Council. 

The  adoption  of  the  Balance  Sheet  wan  moved  by  the  Rev.  Db.  Cox, 
seconded  by  Professor  Clark,  and  carried  nnanimonsly. 

With  regard  to  arrears  in  Rubscriptions,  the  following  resolution  was 
proposed  by  Ur.  T.  H.  Bavlis  : — "  That  tho  names  of  members  whoso 
Bobsoriptions  are  in  arrear  for  twelve  months  be  posted  in  the  meeting- 
room  of  the  Institate  in  London,  and  that  notice  of  this  resolution  be 
issued  with  the  circular  applying  for  subscriptions."  This  was  seconded 
hy  Mr.  Micklbthwaitk,  and  after  a  discussion  in  which  the  Rev, 
fVebendary  Scartb,  tlie  noble  Presidont,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cox,  and  the 
Bev.  J.  Grcville  Chester  took  part,  the  resolntJon  was  carried 
unanimoasly. 

Mb.  Pullan  called  attention  to  the  destruction  of  ancient  monumontB 
now  going  on  in  Rome,  and,  with  the  view  of  strengthening  Bignor 
BacelU's  hands,  proposed  the  following  resolution: — "  That  the  President, 
Council,  and  Members  of  the  Royal  Archotological  Institute  of  Groat 
Britain  and  Ireland  wish  to  express  their  sympathy  with  Signor  Bacelli 
in  his  praiseworthy  efibrts  to  preserve  the  most  ancient  edifices  of  Rome 
from  obliteration  and  destruction." 

This  was  seconded  by  Professor  Clark,  and  after  some  observations 
from  the  Rev.  I'ather  Hirst  and  the  noble  President,  the  resolution  was 
carried  unanimously. 

With  regard  to  the  place  of  meeting  in  1888,  Mr.  Gosselik  reported 
that  he  had  received  an  invitation  from  Leamington.  Precentor  Venables 
advocated  this  as  an  excellent  railway  centre,  and  well  provided  with 
accommodation. 

The  Rev.  J,  Gbe\ii,i.e  Chester  suggested  Coventry ;  he  also  thought 
that  Dublin  was  a  desirable  place  of  meeting ;  in  this  the  Rev.  Father  Hirst 
agreed,  but  he  was  afraid  that  at  the  present  time  we  should  be  coldly 
received. 

Mb.  R.  8.  Ferguson  intimated  that  in  1889  the  Institate  would  bo 
invited  to  hold  a  second  meeting  in  Edinburgh. 

Mr.  Mottbau  spoke  at  length  upon  the  prospects  of  a  meeting  in 
Norwich.  The  Castle  had  been  disused  as  a  prison,  and  had  been  bought 
by  the  Corporation ;  it  would  be  put  at  once  into  a  proper  state,  and 
wonld  form  an  admirable  centre  of  operations.  The  Rev.  C.  R.  Mannino 
said  tbe  Institute  would  bo  welcome  when  they  came  to  Norwich. 

After  some  further  discussion,  on  the  motion  of  the  Rev.  C.  R. 
Manning,  seconded  by  the  Rev.  Peebendary  Hcarth.  the  matter  was 
referred  to  the  Council  in  London. 

The  following  new  members  were  elected : — Tbe  Bishop  of  Salisbnir 
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proposed  i>y  Earl  Perc}" ;  Mr.  A,  J.  Evnne,  proposed  by  Mr.  Hartflhomo  ; 
Colonel  Uaruld  Mulct,  proposed  by  Mr,  Mickletbnuito ;  Dr.  J.  Wiekham 
LcKg>  M  D.,  rropoGod  by  Mr.  St.  John  Hopo.  seconded  by  Mr.  GoBselin  ; 
the  Rev.  A.  Johnson,  proposed  by  Mr.  B.  Jones,  seconded  by  Mr. 
llartiibome ;  Mr.  T.  Ryley,  proposed  by  Mr.  Jones,  seconded  by 
Ht.  Uoseeliu.  A  votn  of  thanks  to  the  noble  Ghitirmau  bronght  the 
meeting  to  an  end. 

At  11  o'clock  the  Rev.  Pbecentob  Vkn'ablks  opened  the  Architectond 
Section,  and  delivered  bis  address,  which  is  printed  at  page  244. 

A  Tote  of  thanks  having  been  posEed  to  Precentor  Venables,  a  visit  was 
paid  to  the  fine  Perpendicular  ohnrch  ot  St.  Thomas,  where  Mr.  A.  Wood 
read  a  paper.  Here  the  roofs  retain  much  of  their  original  painting,  and 
over  the  chancel  arch  is  a  fresco  of  the  Doom. 

The  Poultry  Cross  was  then  inepecled  and  described  by  Archdeacon 
Lear.  Prom  hence  tLe  party  proceeded  to  the  Halle  of  John  Halle, 
lestored  by  A.  W.  Pugin.  and  now  in  use  as  a  china  shop.  The  antiquaries 
then  visited  Audley  House,  a  mansion  dating  from  the  second  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century.  This  bos  lately  been  acquired  for  the  uses  of  a  Charch 
House,  and  has  lately  been  considerably  "  restored "  for  that  piirpofl& 
Some  of  the  original  fittings  are  not  now  in  silii,  and  others  have  been 
introdnced  from  elsewhere.  Among  these  a  rich  fireplace  from  Longford 
Castle  seemed  to  bo  the  work  of  John  Thorpe. 

At  2  o'clock  a  large  party  went  in  carriages  to  Britford  Chnrcfa.  A 
short  paper  having  been  read  by  the  Rev.  A.  P.  Morrbb,  Mr.  H&bts- 
HORitE  called  attention  to  a  diminutive  efSgy  of  the  early  part  of  the 
fourteenth  century,  in  Parbeck  marble,  representing  a  man  in  a  govrn, 
holding  a  covered  cop  in  his  right  hand  and  wearing  a  maniple.  This 
was  described  as  the  figure  of  a  butler,  and  quite  unique. 

Ms.  Micslethwaite  said  that  the  two  curious  "  Sason  "  arches  are 
certainly  in  si/u.  The  church  to  which  tbey  belonged  had  a  nave  of  the 
same  size  o.s  the  present  one,  two  "  rudimentary  "  transepts,  into  which 
these  arches  opened,  and  a  small  chancel,  or  sanctuary,  to  the  cast  where 
the  tower  now  is.  The  type  of  plan  is  found  at  Dover,  Decrhnrst, 
Worth,  and  other  places.  Tlio  early  transepts  at  Britford  were  probably 
pulled  down  and  tlieir  arches  built  up  when  the  church  was  enlarged 
eastwards  by  the  addition  of  the  present  transept  and  chancel.  The 
buildings  now  outside  the  arches  are  modem.  The  northern  arcb  is 
especially  valuable  as  a  rare  example  of  enriched  masonry  of  earlier  dat« 
than  the  Conquest,  still  in  position.  Mr.  Micklethwaite  thonght  the  date 
to  be  not  earlier  than  the  nintli  century,  and  probably  not  much  later,  and 
Mr.  Artiiitb  Evans  and  Mr.  Park  Harrison  thonght  that  this  date 
Avns  llic  most  likely. 

With  regard  more  particularly  to  tbe  Roman  tiles  used  in  the  arch  on 
the  soath  side,  and  the  theory  that  both  arches  were  Roman  in  situ,  it 
\\i\B  evident  that  at  Britford,  as  at  Brixworth,  the  tiles  were  not  used 

Tlio  journey  was  continued  through  Lord  Radnor's  park,  and  past  the 
front  of  Longford  Castle — the  well-known  production  of  John  Thorpe,  and 
one  of  the  three  triangular  buildings  in  England' — to  Downton  Church, 
Here  tbe  description  was  undertaken  by  the  Rev,  A.  I),  Hell,  who  read 
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an  excellont  paper.  In  the  Decorated  ehancel  a  fine  low-side  window, 
atb'acted  Bome  attention,  nnd  Dr.  Cox  gave  his  reasons  for  believtDg  that 
Buch  windows  were  for  the  ase  of  aa  attendant  to  ring  the  sanctus  belt 
ihroagh  them,  when  there  was  no  sanctns  hell  gabie.  After  isonie  observa- 
tions by  Mr.  Pull.vn,  the  members  proceeded  to  the  ^loot  House,  whore 
they  were  most  kindly  received  at  tea  iu  the  gardens  of  liia  charming  old 
house,  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Sqoarey.  Babseqnently  tieneral  Pitt-Rivers  con- 
ducted the  party  to  the  remarkablo  earth  works  hard  by,  known  as  the 
Moot. 

Traversing  banks  and  ditches,  of  which  the  feftturos  were  pointed  oat 
from  time  to  time  by  the  President  of  the  Meeting,  the  largo  party  fioally 
orriTed  at  the  remarkable  series  of  seven  terraces  or  platforms  comprised 
within  an  oval  area,  and  dtstingaished  as  "  The  Moot  Hill."  In  the 
coarse  of  his  obaecvations  on  this  spot,  General  Pitt-Riveio,  who  illus- 
trated his  remarks  by  plana  of  earthworks  of  a  like  nature  at  Ruigate, 
Chipping  Norton,  Cap  Urines,  and  Chateau  do  VillarSj  said  that,  on  the 
hi^  authority  of  Mr.  Olatk,  the  place  was  pre-Saxou,  late  Belgic.  For 
his  own  part  he  hardly  thought  so.  It  appeared  to  liim  that  its  form 
was  that  of  the  Saxon  period.  The  spot  whore  they  were  now  was  on  the 
edge  of  a  horse'shoo  shaped  keep.  Onteido  was  a  ditch  and  outside  the 
grand  ditch  a  half  moon  shaped  ditch — a  demi-lune.  He  did  not  see  any 
necessity  to  connect  this  earthwork  with  any  campaign.  It  was  probably 
the  residence  of  a  f<'Udul  chief.  He  imagined  that  this  moot  was  made 
after  the  fortilications  were  abandoned,  at  a  time  when  they  were  no 
longer  required,  and  that  they  cut  the  bank  into  terraces  and  made  a 
palaver  place  of  it. 

Mr.  Sqoabky  added  some  remarks  in  which  ho  coincided  with  the 
condneions  that  General  Pilt-Rivcrs  bad  arrived  at.  The  Rhv.  A 
D.  Hill  made  some  further  observations,  and  Lord  Pkrcy  having 
offered  to  Mr.  Squarey  the  thanks  of  the  Institute  for  his  kind 
welcome  and  hospitality,  the  carriages  were  regained.  Driving  by  special 
permission  through  Trafalgar  Park  and  past  the  hoase,  Salisbury  was 
again  reached  at  6.45, 

At  8,80  a  conversazione  was  given  by  the  Mayor  of  Salisbuey  and 
Db.  Blackuorb,  in  the  famous  Blackmoro  Mnsenm.  In  the  course  of  the 
evening  Dr,  Blackmobe  gave  a  general  explanation  of  the  contents  of  tlie 
collection,  and.  Lord  Percy  having  expressed  to  Dr.  Blackmore  and  the 
Mayor  how  much  gratification  Uie  Institnte  bad  experienced  at  their 
reception  in  such  a  place,  this  agreeable  rennioD  came  to  an  end. 


Friday,  Angnst  5. 
At  9.45  the  members  went  by  special  train  to  Bradford-on-Avon.  The 
great  tithe  bam  was  first  inspected  under  the  guidance  of  Mr.  C.  S. 
Adye.  Some  discussion  took  place  as  to  the  date  of  tliis  building,  which, 
however,  appears  to  be  rather  before  the  miildle  of  the  fourteenth  century. 
But  Mb.  Park  Harrison  was  disposed  to  take  the  walls  back  to  Norman 
times.  The  plan  is  of  the  usual  kind,  namely,  a  nave,  with  aisles  formed 
by  the  frame-work  of  the  roof  being  supported  from  the  ground  by  rows  of 
massive  timber  posts.  Q'be  finest  example  of  tbis  kind  of  construction  in 
England  is  the  great  barn  at  Hormondes worth,  Middlesex.  This  building 
is  of  about  the  some  date  as  the  Bradford  example.  It  is  in  fine  condition, 
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and  of  the  great  internal  leogtb-  of  102  feet,  twenty-two  feet  longer  than 
the  Bradford  bom.' 

The  pictoresque  bridge  over  the  Avon,  with  its  chapel  partly  corbelled 
out  upon  one  of  its  pien,  the  whole  being  apparently  early  fifteenth 
ccntnry  work  weto  next  seen.^  The  roadway  of  Uie  bridge,  originally  only 
pack-horee  width,  was  widened  abont  164f>,  when  the  upper  portion  of 
the  chapel  with  its  stone  cored  roof  was  evideutly  bnilt  on  its  con- 
veiiiion  for  secular  uses. 

The  party  then  walkcil  through  the  town  to  Kingstoo  House,  or  "  Tho 
Dnke'a  Honsc,"  where  they  w<Te  received  by  Mr.  H.  MoultOD.  After 
some  of  the  rooms  on  tho  lower  floor  had  been  looked  af,  the  visitors 
descended  tho  terraces  into  the  garden,  where  Mr.  F.  KImm  read  a  paper 
opou  this  well-knoiin  building.  It  Iiad  been  restored  with  the  most 
rigorous  exactness  by  the  late  Mr.  Moulton,  and  had  nil  the  appearance 
of  a  new  building,  and  couHequenlly  locked  much  of  the  chr.rm  which  the 
nnrestored  houBes  of  the  period  possess.  From  the  charnc  tori  sties  of  the 
architectural  details  it  seomed  probable  that  Kingston  House  is  a  work  of 
John  Thorpe. 

The  next  point  in  the  day's  proceedings  was  the  little  Sakou  church  of 
St.  Lanrenco,  "  the  most  ancient  material  shurch  in  Britain,"  discovered, 
and  rescued  by  the  late  Canon  Jones.  Mr.  E.  Chihhoi.m  l$ATrEK  read 
an  interesting  paper  on  tho  spot,  and  it  w^s  agreed  od  all  sides  thnt  its 
erection  was  duo  to  Bishop  Aldhelm.  So  the  words  of  William  of 
Malmesbury,  in  1122,  "  est  ad  hunc  diem  in  eo  loco  ecclosioln  quam  ad 
nomen  bcatisslmi  Lanrentii  (Aldhelmiis)  fecisse  pradicatur,"  aro  happily 
Ktill  apphcablc.  It  is  a  monument  of  which  Wiltshire  men  may 
well  bo  proud. 

Tho  parish  church  was  now  visited.  In  this  spacious  building  there 
was  not  much  of  special  interest  bo3'ond  a  large  panelled  recess  in  stone- 
work in  tho  north  aisle,  faciog  the  sonth  door.  In  the  centre  of  the  recess, 
which  is  nearly  semi-circular  in  plan,  is  a  chase  cnt  in  the  form  of  a  plain 
cross.  It  appeared  that  tliis  was  for  the  reception  of  a  cross  of  some 
special  character  ;  there  were,  indeed,  iodications  at  the  bottom  of  the 
recess  of  a  stone  shelf  on  which  offerings  were  made,  or  lights  burned.  In  a 
window  of  the  south  aisle  were  some  excellent  German  ronndcls  of  the 
school  and  time  of  Aldeginver.  An  effipy  of  a  man  in  mail,  and  a 
surcote,  about  1295,  and  of  a  woman  in  Uie  same  costume  as  Aveline 
at  Westminster,  attracted  some  attention. 

After  luncheon  at  tho  To\cn  Hall  the  party  went  in  carriages  to  South 
Wraxall  Manor  House.  This  was  described  tn  a  general  way  by  Mr.  E. 
Orebn,  and  Mr,  C.  E.  Ponting  subsequently  read  a  good  paper  npon  it. 
It  is  a  picturesque  and  straggling  Perpendicular  manor  house  of  the  Long 
family,  enlarged  in  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  much 
heavy  and  some  fine,  Renaissanco  work,  added  or  inserted  later.  Its  in- 
e  as  a  dwelling  bonse  has  caused  its  abandonment,  as  was  the 


ini^e  liiirna  inny  be  seen  ;— ftn-oniAir(,  Suttex,       Hoiatmoncenui  ;      Will 

TDr^iiny  r  Dwtelikire,  Ablmtobiiry,  Ceme  Cherhill,  nml  Place  House. 
AbLhia  ;   OloueeiteraJtire,    IJoxwell,    Fro-  '  The  miicL-reatored  building  on  the 

«a,(LT,   I'iwtli|i  ;    A'ent,  Bosley,  Cuitou,  Biiilge    at    WnkeSeld    is    another    and 

Slni'Ietoiii!  ;  Middltax,   Hpadatvne,  near  a  finer  imtauce  of  the  bridge  clwiiel. 
Honvw ;   Norfolk,  Bmnvoster ;   Orfbrd- 
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case  at  HaddOo,  for  the  same  roaaons.  It  is  a  capital  example  of  u  late 
mcdiieva]  house,  and  the  fortanate  owner  of  [hiB  iotereating  buitdiDg  very 
wisely  does  all  that  and  no  more  thao  ia  necessary  to  keeii  it  Id  proper 
repair. 

Groat  Chalfiold  Manor  House  was  reached  at  3,30.  It  would  bo 
difficnlt  to  find  finer  or  more  picturesque  remaios  of  a  late  fiftcenlh 
century  manor  house  thao  tbcsc.  UnfevluDately  little  beyond  the  front 
of  the  house  is  now  standing.  The  range  of  fiirm  buildings  to  the  v/efi 
comprises  a  pigoon-houBe — the  proper  accessory  of  :i  manor  bouse — worked 
into  the  design  of  the  gatehouse  with  vci'j  good  effect;  but  so  much  ins  been 
pulled  down  that  the  interei^t  of  the  complete  group  has  been  greatly 
marred.  The  little  church  with  its  pretty  bell  gablo  over  the  west 
front  fortunately  remains. 

The  Bev.  E.  Kingston  reatl  a  paper  giving  a  history  of  the  manor,  and 
by  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  Mr.  G.  P.  Fuller,  tea  and  light  rcfrcr^bments 
were  offered  to  the  members  before  leaving.  Driving  to  Trowbrirfgo,  a 
special  train  took  the  party  from  thence  to  Salisbury,  which  was  reached 
at  C.'25. 

At  8  p.in.  the  Architectural  Section  met  in  the  Council  House,  the 
Rev.  Precentor  Venables  in  the  cbair.  Mb.  C.  E,  Ponting  read  a  paper 
on  "Edington  Church  " 

The  Rev,  J,  A.  Bbnnbtt  followed  with  a  paper  on  "  The  Architect  of 
Salisbury  Cathedral."     This  is  printed  at  page  'JC5. 

A  paper  by  Mn.  J,  A,  Gi>tch  oq  '"Longford  Castic  and  Longlcat " 
was  then  road,  and  the  meetiug  came  to  an  end. 

In  the  Historical  Section  the  Rev.  PBEiiENDAnr  Scabtu  read  a  paper 
on  "  Britain  a  Province  of  the  Roman  Empire."  This  is  printed  at 
page  351. 

The  Rkv,  J.  Hirst  road  a  paper,  "  Thoughts  on  the  past 
influence  of  Reigning  Women,"  and  the  meeting  concluded. 


Satuiday,  August  6. 
At  10  a.m.  the  members  left  Salisbury  for  Tisbury.  Here  carriages 
were  in  readinesa  for  the  continuance  of  the  journey  to  Old  Wardour. 
An'ived  at  the  Castle  the  party  were  taken  in  hand  by  Precentor 
Vennhles,  who  gave  a'bricf  outline  of  the  history  of  the  place.  H  was 
apparent  that  there  was  nothing  here  older  than  the  extreme  end  of  the 
fourteenth  century  ;  at  which  period,  indeed,  the  castle  was  built  by  John, 
Lord  Lovel,  The  most  noticeable  architectural  features  were  the  remarkable 
(lor  Perpendicular  work)  windows  of  the  kitchen  ;  and  the  chief  hiatorical 
event  appeared  to  be  tlie  gallant  defence  of  Blanche,  Lady  Amndcll, 
against  the  Parliamentary  forces  in  lOl'd.  The  members  now  drove  on 
to  Wardour  where  tbey  were  received  with  much  kindness  by  Lord  and 
Lady  Aruadcll.  Some  welcome  light  refreshments  were  offered  to  the 
visitors,  and  among  the  many  objects  of  art  and  interest  that  were  seen, 
the  great  Gerard  Dow,  the  portrait  of  the  heroic  Blanche,  Lady  Arundell, 
and,  not  least,  the  famous  Westminster  Chasuble  should  bo  mentioned. 
The  thanks  of  the  Institute  having  been  offered  to  Lord  Arundell  by 
Precentor  Venables,  the  party  visited  Tisbury  Church.  After  some 
remarks  by  the  Vicar,  Mr,  F.  G.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Micklethwaitb 
poiuted  out  a  few  of  the  most  curious  features  in  the  church,  including 
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the  Tomains  of  the  cbamel  in  the  south  transept,  of  which  one  of  the  tno 
bone  shoots  has  been  destroyod,  and  the  other  put  into  the  way  of 
destruction  by  the  recent  building  of  the  vestry  and  or^n  chamber.  The 
north  transept  has  some  siDgnlar  and  beantiful  remains  of  its  arrangement 
as  a  cbapel,  and  the  modern  chancel  Rtlings  arc  mado  up  of  fragments  of 
old  screens  and  other  fnmitnre,  which  have  been  cut  to  pieces  for  the 
purpose.  This  once  noblo  church  has  suffered  horribly  from  the 
"  roslorcra,"  but  still  much  remains,  and  the  wish  nas  gcnorally 
esprcsscd  that  it  might  be  better  taken  care  of,  nnd  especiaUy  that  the 
central  toner,  with  the  fine  thirteenth  century  arches  on  which  it  stands, 
now  said  to  bo  threatened,  might  be  allowed  to  stay. 

A  few  of  the  members  drove  on  to  see  Place  House,  where  are  the 
remains  of  a  fifleenlh  century'  manor  house  and  a  great  bam,  said  to  be 
220  feet  longi  the  rest  went  by  special  train  to  Wilton.  After  luncheon 
at  the  Fembroko  Arms  Hottl,  the  momboiE  walked  to  Wilton  church, 
where  the  Rev.  Canon  Qj.ivibR  read  a  paper  describing  the  numerous  and 
well  known  objects  of  art  which  are  hero  presened.  Mr.  ]'i;ij..ui  and 
pROFEssoB  Ci:ARE  Epoke  concerning  the  Italian  chnrcbes,  which  served 
in  part  as  models  for  ^^'iIton  chnrob  when  it  was  built  by  tbe  late  Lord 
Hctbert  between  1841  and  1845,  and,  on  the  invitation  of  the  noble 
owner,  Wilton  Eonsc  was  then  seen  with  its  noble  collection  of  treasures, 
iia  classical  sculptures,  Yandycks,  and  other  art  triumphs.  Tea  was 
served  with  much  boepitality  in  the  garden,  and  the  Uev.  Sir  Talbot 
Baker  having  expressed  to  Lord  Pembroke  the  gratification  which  the 
members  of  tlio  Institute  had  experienced  from  his  klndnesH,  the  carriages 
wore  regained.  Demcrlon  ('hurch,  tbe  peaceful  shriuo  of  saintly  George 
Herbert,  was  visited  on  llie  way  home,  and  Salisbury  was  again  reached 
at  C  o'clock. 

The  Historical  Section  met  at  8  p.m  ,  the  Dean  of  Snlisbnry  in  the 
chair.  The  Rk^.  I>n,  Cox  read  a  paper  on  "  Lichfield  Minster  and  City 
in  the  fifteenth  century."  Sir.  J.  S.  Udal  road  a  paper  on  "Dorset 
Seventeenth  Century  Tokens,"  and  the  meeting  terminated. 

On  Sunday  the  members  of  the  Institute  attended  the  services  at  the 
Cathedral.  The  lUgbt  Rev  the  Bishop  of  Salisbury  preached  in  the 
morning  from  Genesis  i,  27,  28.  The  Rev.  Canon  Cioighton  preached  in 
the  afternoon. 

Monday,  August  8. 

At  9.45  a  special  train  conveyed  the  members  to  Codford.  The  party 
were  received  by  the  rector,  the  Rot.  B.  Z.  Walker,  who  described  the 
much  restored  chnrch.  A  recumbent  effigy  in  mail,  said  to  represent  Sir 
Alexander  Gifi'ord,  had  not  been  overlooked  by  the  "restorers,"  and  con- 
sequently presented  an  appearance  which  recalled  the  process  from  which 
the  effigies  in  the  Temple  Church,  nnd  those  at  Elford  in  StafTordshiro 
suffered  so  much  in  Ibe  earlier  days  of  "  restoration."  T'he  adjoining  manor 
house  of  Royton,  built  by  a  Lambert  in  1618,  was  tbeu  seen  under  the 
obliging  guidance  of  Geneml  Blair  Beid,  and  its  remarkable  secret  places 
inspected. 

From  here  the  party  went  to  Scnitcbbnry  Camp,  an  extensive  Briii:ib 
eorthwork  overlooking  Warmincter,  and  iucludiug  forty  acres  within  iis 
area.  The  Rev.  Prebemiaby  Scabth  gave  an  excellent  desciiption  of 
this  great  monument.    Proceeding  to  Waiminster,  the  members  had  lunch 
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ftt  Iho  Bath  Anus,  nnd  then  eontimioil  the  journey  to  Hoytesbury  Ciinrcb, 
On  this  collegiate  eburch  a  good  paper  waa  read  by  the  Vicar,  tho  Rev,  .T. 
SwAYNEi.  Though  tbe  building  had  b«eo  a  good  deal  "  restored  "  there 
were  etill  many  f^atares  of  interest,  chief  among  which  may  be  meotiooed 
tbe  east  window — a  large  singlo  lancet  without,  arranged  as  a  triplet  with 
six  Purbeck  shafts  within.  Here  was  one  of  tiie  burying  places 
of  the  once  powerful  family  of  Hnngerford,  who  did  much  towards  the 
building  of  the  choich  in  tho  early  part  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
Kuook  chnrch  was  the  next  stopping  place,  and  here  the  ro-uee  of 
Saxon  materials  was  detected.  Mr.  Micklbtuwaite  called  atten- 
tion to  the  western  cap  of  the  South  door,  and  to  certain  Imes  cat  on 
the  face  of  tbe  stone  out  of  which  it  is  formed.  The  linos  are  qnadrant 
with  four  ni'lii,  and  Mr,  Micklothwaite  shewed  that  tUey  have  been  tho 
western  half  of  a  vertical  sondial  wp-m  which  the  day  has  been  divided 
into  eight  parts  instead  of  twelve,  and  the'"  day  mark,"  which  shewed 
the  change  from  morning  to  full  day,  is  placed  between  the  first  and 
second  rwlii.  The  dial  was  upon  the  upper  half  of  a  large  square  stone, 
and  there  may  have  been  an  inscription  below  it.  But  in  early  Norman 
times  the  dial  stone  was  cut  in  two  and  the  cap  of  the  doorway  was 
carved  on  one  half  of  it.  The  making  of  tbe  cap  has  destroyed  the 
inscription,  if  ever  there  was  one,  and  the  half  of  tbe  dial  now  appears 
tnmed  upon  its  side.  It  was,  therefore,  certainly  earlier  than  the  bailding 
of  tbe  Norman  chapel  when  it  was  used  up  as  old  material.  How  much 
earlier  it  is  not  easy  to  say. 

Proceeding  to  Heytesbury.  tba  party  was  received  at  tea  by  Lord  Heytes- 
bnry,  and  in  addition  to  the'  inspection  of  the  important  gallery  of  pictures 
collected  by  the  late  Lord  Heytosburv,  th'?  visitors  were  gratified  by  the 
sight  of  several  Hungerford  cbarters,  appertaining  to  Heyt«sbary  hospital. 
The  Rev.  A.  Porter  called  attention  to  a  collection  of  encaastlc  tiles, 
removed  from  the  church  at  the  time  of  the  "  restoration,"  and  which, 
from  the  special  attention  he  has  paid  to  the  subject,  aided  by  heraldic 
quarters,  he  was  able  to  show  bad  been  made  at  Droitwieh  about  I'120. 
\Vith  many  thanks  lo  Lord  Heytesbury  for  his  kind  reception,  tbe 
members  then  drove  to  Heytesburj  Station  and  took  the  train  to 
Salisbury,  which  was  again  reached  at  6,40. 

At  6.80  the  general  concluding  meeting  took  place  in  tbe  Court  House, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Micklethwaite  in  the  chair.  After  speaking  of  the  unavoidable 
absence  of  the  President,  the  CnAiR>iAN  made  some  general  observations 
as  to  the  extremely  instructive  and  enjoyable  meeting  that  had  been  held, 
he  then  called  upon  Mr.  Pullan  to  propose  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — "  That  the  Institute  desires  to  award  its  bent  thanks  to  the  Right 
Worshipful  tbe  Mriyor,  and  tbe  Corporation  of  Salisbury  for  their  kind 
and  welcome  reception."     This  was  seconded  by  Mh.  E.  C.  Hulue. 

The  Rev.  PnEBENnABV  Scartii  proposed  : — "  That  this  meeting  desires 
to  express  its  grateful  recognition  of  tbe  reception  of  tbe  Royal  Arcbceo- 
logical  Institute  by  the  Right  Rev.  the  I.ord  Bishop  of  Salisbnry, 
President  of  the  Wiltshire  Arcbicological  and  Natural  History  Society, 
and  its  thanks  for  the  instructive  paper  read  by  his  Lordship."  This  was 
seconded  by  Mr.  J.  Hilton. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Cox  proposed  the  following  resolution :-—  "  That  the 
Royal  Archaxtlogical  Institute  hereby  expresses  its  hearty  thanks  to  the 
Very  Rev.  tbe  Dean  and  the  Chapter  of  Salishnry  for  the  exceptional 
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facilitioB  given  to  the  mombers  of  the  mcctiDg  for  the  inspectiOD  of  the 
cathedral,  tind  to  tbo  ]>cnn  for  his  opening  address  as  President  of  the 
HiBloricnl  Section."     This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Hutcbings. 

Me.  T.  H.  Bavt.is  proposed  : — "  Thut  the  warmest  thanks  of  all  the 
membcra  aie  dne  to  Lie  at. -General  Lane-Fox  Fitt-Iiivere  for  baving  most 
kindly  presided  over  the  meeting  at  Salisbury  ;  for  bia  address  on  one  of 
the  earliest  and  most  expansive  branches  of  arcbaiology,  and  for  his 
invitation  to  his  house  at  Hashmore,  snrronnded  by  nnmerous  excavations 
made  nnder  his  direction  and  serving  to  illustrate  his  addi-oss."  This  was 
seconded  by  the  Bet.  J.  Hibst. 

Pbopehsor  Clark  proposed : — "  That  the  thanka  of  the  Boyal  Archteo- 
logical  Institute  be  communicated  to  the  readers  of  papers,  to  those  vha 
^ave  taken  part  in  the  discussions,  and  to  those  who  have  explained  the 
objects  of  interest  during  the  txcarsions."  This  was  seconded  by  Mb.  J. 
Bbooeino  Howe. 

The  Rev.  Sib  Talbot  Baker  proposed  that  the  best  thanks  of  the 
President,  Council,  and  Members  of  the  Uoyal  ArchKological  Institute  are 
due  to  the  Right  Worshipful  the  Mayor  of  Salisbury,  the  £arl  of 
Pembroke,  the  Lord  Arundell  of  Wardour,  the  Lord  Heytesbury,  Sir  T. 
P.  Grove,  M.P..  the  Rev.  E.  Duke,  G.  P.  Fuller,  Esq.,  M.P.,  E.  P. 
Squarey,  Esq.,  General  Blair  Reid,  and  to  the  clergy  and  others  for  their 
hospitable  receptions  and  for  the  instructive  information  afforded  to  the 
members  of  the  meeting."     Thin  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Justice  PranEr. 

The  Chairman  proposed : — "  That  the  best  thanks  of  the  Bojal 
Archaiolagical  Institute  are  due  to  the  Rev.  Canon  Sir  Talbot  Baker, 
Bart.,  W.  M.  Hammick,  Esq.,  and  to  the  local  committee  for  their 
successful  arrangements  connected  with  the  meeting. 

All  the  above  resolutions  were  carried  with  the  utmost  cordiality,  and 
thna  this  very  successful  meeting  came  to  an  end. 


Tuesday,  August  9Lh. — By  the  kind  invitation  of  General  Pitt-Riverg, 
the  members  wont  this  day  to  Rushmore.  Leaving  Salisbury  at  half-past 
nine,  the  first  stop  was  made  at  Bockcrley  Dyke,  where  some  observations 
were  otibrcd  by  Mr.  Sijuarey.  Proceeding  on  the  journey  throngh 
Cranborne  Chase,  the  parly  was  met  by  General  Pitt-IUvors  and 
numeiouB  friends  hard  by  a  group  of  bairows.  Famham  was  finally 
reached,  and  hero  tbc  remarkable  collection  of  antiquities  from  the  Bomano- 
British  villages  of  Woodcutts  and  Botbcrley  Wood,  admirably  arranged 
in  the  village  museum,  were  closely  iuapected.  The  chief  objects  were 
most  obligingly  de.scribod  by  General  Pitt-Rivers  to  relays  of  visitors. 
The  antiquities  wci-e  made  the  more  interesting  by  plane  of  the  excava- 
tions and  pits  in  which  Ihey  had  been  found,  and  the  interest  of  the  whole 
was  much  euhanced  by  the  large  and  varied  collection  of  impiemeuts  of 
agriculture,  and  for  domestic  use  both  ancient  and  modem  from  all  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  members  were  subsequently  received  with  great  hospitality  at 
luncheon  at  Rushmore  by  General  Pitt-Bivors.  Lord  Percy  having 
expressed,  ou  behalf  of  the  luslilute,  how  much  pleasure  the  members 
liad  experienced  from  their  visll,  the  party  proceeded  shortly  a^cr  on  foot 
to  Rotherley  Wood,  and  the  site  of  the  excavations  in  this  Romano- 
British  village  was  inspected.  From  Rotherley  the  members  drove  to 
Teme,  where  they  were  received  at  tea  by  Sir  Thomas  Qrove.  Driving 
from  here  to  Tisbury  station,  Salisbury  was  reached  at  eight  o'clock 
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KXCURSION  IN  BRITTANY. 

At  the  conclueion  of  the  Salisbury  meetiag  a  few  members  of  the 
Institute  and  some  of  the  Wiltsliiie  Society,  went  from  South- 
ampiou  to  Cherbourg,  ami  arrived  at  Coutance  on  Friday  morning, 
August  12th.  The  following  notes  from  the  pen  of  a  highly  esteemed 
member  of  the  Institute,  whii;h  appeared  in  tho  Athenaium  for  August 
20th  and  Sept.  3rd,  give  so  faitMul  and  succinct  an  account  of  this 
interesting  excursion,  that  no  apolt^y  is  necessary  in  here  reproducing  it. 

"  Immediately  after  the  Salisbury  meeting  a  few  members  of  the 
Royal  Archieological  Inatttuto,  joined  by  some  members  of  the  Wiltshire 
Society,  crossed  over  from  Southampton  to  Clierbourg,  and  arrived  at 
Cnulance  early  on  Friday,  the  12th.  Tlie  day  was  devoted  to  inspecting 
the  catlicdral  and  clnirchcii  of  that  ancient  sec,  and  there  was  singular 
appropriateness  in  tho  cathe<1ral  being  visited  immediately  after  its 
contemporary  at  Salisbury.  The  two  show  how  architects  iu  the  same 
age  worketl  out  the  same  idea  with  characteristic  varieties.  If  the  early 
date  of  1206  is  correctly  giveu  by  the  French,  it  shows  that  thirteenth 
century  architecture  developed  more  rapidly  in  France  than  in  England. 
In  St.  Nicolas  a  specimen  of  early  fourteeuA  century  was  studied,  and  in 
St  Pierre  of  fifteenth  century  Gothic  architecture,  the  latter  with 
Renaissance  additions  of  a  most  interesting  character,  especially  in  the 
octagonal  dome.  Those  two  churches  should  not  be  neglected  by  visitors, 
who  are  frequently  too  much  absorbed  in  the  glories  of  the  great  cathedral 
to  inspect  these  two  remarkable  monuments,  which  lie  both  within  a 
stone's  throw.  The  party  slept  at  I'ontorson,  and,  before  starting  by  rond 
on  the  following  morning  for  Mont  St.  Michel,  had  time  to  visit  the 
little  known  parish  church,  originally  a  fine  Norman  building,  with  Gothic 
additions,  llie  date  given  is  1010,  and  there  are  some  interesting  stone 
sculptures  in  connection  with  a  confraternity  of  tho  Holy  Ghost  known 
to  have  existed  here  in  12T0.  Travellers  should  carefully  observe  tlie 
Norman  south  door-way  of  this  church,  in  the  tympanum  of  which  is  the 
rudely  carved  figure  of  a  man  standing  with  his  hands  resting  on  his  hips, 
while  a  lai^e,  long'beakcd  liird  is  pecking  at  his  throat  The  same  figure 
of  the  man  seems  to  be  introduced  in  the  capitals  of  the  shafts.  Close 
to  the  hotel  going  towards  the  station  a  very  old  forge,  with  curious 
timber  roof,  can  be  seen  still  at  work.  At  Mont  St  Michel  the  party 
found  the  six  F'rench  missionaries  recently  turned  out  by  the  Republican 
Government,  officiating  in  the  old  parish  church  below.  So  numerous 
are  the  pilgrims  that  the  monks  have  had  to  erect  an  altar  under  a  wooden 
canopy  in  tlie  open  air,  fron)  which  tliey  address  sometimes  1,300 
worshipper&  Tlie  buildings  above  are  entirely  in  the  hands  of  lay 
officials,  and  no  religious  service  whatever  takes  place  within  tho  abbey 
walls.  If  the  Government  restoration  continues  at  the  present  pace  the 
result  will  be  ghastly.  It  will  be  enough  to  mention  the  tiling  of  the 
lean-to  roof  of  the  cloister,  which  has  been  covered  with  glazed  tiles. 
Halfway  up  the  roof  runs  a  hideous  horizontal  orange  and  blue  baniL  It 
is  needless  to  add  that  the  Norman  work  is  throughout  disfigured  by  the 
pointing  of  the  mortar  joints  projecliug  beyond  the  surface  of  the  stone, 
an  almost  universal  failing  in  Franco.  On  Monday  the  archteologista 
started  tor  Vannes  and  the  megalithic  remains  of  Brittany.  -  ■ 
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"On  nrriving  nt  Vannes  on  Monday,  August  15th,  the  members  were 
met  by  Adniirol  Tremlett,  who,  having  spent  every  summer  fot  the  laat 
fifteen  years  in  examining  the  megalithic  remains  of  the  couutiy,  was 
well  qunlified  to  act  as  their  guide  fot  the  rest  of  their  tour.  The  party 
first  attended  by  iuvitalion  the  marvellous  museum  contained  in  the 
cli&tcau  of  the  Count  de  Limur,  who,  as  a  raineTologist,  ranks  in  Franca 
eccond  only  to  M.  Damur.  Here,  among  otliei  things,  they  were  able 
to  etady  numerous  specimens  of  jade,  jadeite,  and  fibrolite  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  collected  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  hatchet  hends 
which  have  been  foun<l,  generally  broken  into  fragments  as  a  sign  of 
grief  or  to  denote  the  departure  of  a  warrior,  carefully  buried  beneath 
tumuli,  dolmens,  and  menhiis.  The  Count  de  Limul  himself  discovered 
a  vein  of  jade  some  nine  years  ago  at  Roquedas  ('rock  of  Eddar,'  the 
Dmidcsa),  a  few  miles  from  Vannes,  and  only  four  years  ago  ho  dis- 
covered tibrolito  in  Brittany.  In  confronting  the  various  jade  imple- 
ments found  in  prehistoric  tombs  with  specimens  of  jade  broken  off 
recently  from  a  rock  in  the  same  country,  the  count  ineisfed  strongly  on 
the  identity  of  tlicse  two  materials,  though  it  must  be  admitted  M. 
DamuT  is  of  the  opposite  opinion.  Moreover,  there  still  remain 
magnificent  specimens  of  Oriental  jade,  together  with  cblormelajute, 
amber,  and  callais,  which  must  either  have  been  obtained  by  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country  by  barter  from  some  sea-farii^; 
folk,  or  have  been  brought  with  them  in  prehistoric  times  in  thmr 
migrotiou  from  their  eastern  home.  The  patty  next  proceeded  to  the 
museum  of  the  Soci^t^  Folymathique  of  Tonnes,  which  for  its  coUectioa 
of  prehistoric  remains  from  megalitliic  monuments  stands  unrivalled  in 
the  world.  Even  the  Blackmore  Museum  at  Salisbury  has  nothing  to 
compare  with  so  many  enormous  and  beautifully  worked  hatchet  heads 
mode  out  of  a  vaiicty  of  precious  materials. 

"  Tuestlay  was  devoted  to  a  long  carriage  excuiaion  in  order  to  visit 
an  ancient  castle  and  church  on  the  long  and  narrow  peninsula  of  Rhuis. 
The  castle  of  Suscinio  ('  no  care  hero  '),  the  original  seat  of  the  Elnglish 
bnu)ch  of  the  Richmond  family,  built  in  1250,  and  restored  in  1430, 
nnd  surrounded  by  a  sca-watcr  moat,  presents  a  very  fine  appearance, 
from  its  wcll-prcscrvcd  machicolations  crowning  the  skirting,  and  its  six 
round  toweis.  The  old  abbey  church  of  St.  Gildas,  where  Britain's 
doleful  historian  lies  buried,  has  a  fine  choir  and  norUi  transept  of  the 
twelfth  century  ;  but  all  architecture  in  Brittany  must  be  set  down  as 
at  least  a  hundred  years  after  the  date  of  the  same  style  in  England. 

"  On  Wednesday  the  party  went  by  steamer  to  Locmarioquer  and  to 
some  of  the  islands  of  the  Morbihan.  A  visit  was  paid  to  the 
stu{»:ndous  menhir  at  Locmariaquer,  63ft.  long  and  30ft.  in  circum- 
ference, now  lying  on  the  ground  in  three  fragments,  which  it  would 
coat,  ns  the  Frendi  Govcnmient  is  considering,  about  £1,000  to  ret  up 
again  in  their  original  position.  Various  dolmens  and  Roman  remains 
were  then  ins])cctod  before  the  boats  steamed  away  to  visit  the  curious 
wave-tike,  shcphci'd  crook,  and  batchcd-head  sculptures  in  the  under- 
ground monument  of  Gavr  Innis,  the  finest  known,  and  the  large  alone 
circle  of  the  lie  aux  Moines,  the  greatest  known,  compoaed  of  thirty- 
six  stone  menhirs  from  6ft  to  10ft.  high,  the  whole  circle  having  a 
diameter  of  320  English  feet. 

"  On  Thursday  the  Vannes  Museum  was  again  visited,  in  order  to 
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inspect  further  its  unique  jctde  iiDg,  about  nine  inches  in  diameter,  and 
the  fine  golden  torqiieu  and  bracelets.  In  the  afternoon  the  members 
had  to  bo  divided  tiinong  the  hotels  of  Canmc  mid  Piouli.trnel,  where 
on  their  arrival  they  had  some  hours  left  to  visit  the  niegalilhic  remains 
of  the  two  centres.  There  is  nothing  iiL  the  world  to  equal  the  weird 
imprebsion  produced  by  the  appearance  of  the  long  intervals  along  the 
three  miles  of  wild  moorland  tliat  lies  between  these  two  places. 

"The  whole  of  Friday  and  Saturday  was  devoted  to  driving  to  every 
stone  monument  of  importance  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  a  great  number 
of  tomb  dolmens  were  inspected,  and  also,  by  the  kind  permission  of  M. 
le  Vicomte,  the  only  remaiumg  tumulus  still  unexplored  which  adjoins 
his  baronial  ch&teau.  As  to  the  meaning  of  these  long  lines  of  stones,  so 
different  from  anything  seen  elswhere,  the  impression  gathered  was  that 
each  stone  block  had  been  set  up  as  a  funeral  monument.  It  is  rare  that 
an  axe,  vase,  hones,  ov  ashes  are  not  found  at  their  feet  The  Romans 
seemed  to  have  used  them  for  the  same  purpose  for  secondary  interment. 
The  alternative  theory  would  be  that  the  three  rectangular  and  the  many 
circular  enclosures  of  standing  stones — here  called  cromlechs,  as  the 
covered  tombs  are  called  dolmens— were  built  as  primitive  places  of  wor- 
ship or  tribal  gatherings,  while  the  long  and  deep  lines  of  stones,  often 
only  a  yard  apart,  which  led  up  to  and  ended  in  them,  formed  a  solemn 
approach  that  may  have  recalled  to  mind  the  shady  groves  under  which 
their  fathers  had  worshipped  or  foregathered  on  the  high  lands  of  far-off 
Phcenicia  or  Syria.  The  valuable  and  interesting  pro-histoiic  museums 
of  Carnoc  and  Plouharnel  were  freely  o[>cned  and  explained  by  their  res- 
pective originators  and  arrangers.  Admiral  Tremlett  and  M.  Gaillard. 

"  Sunday  was  spent  in  Quimper,  and  on  Alonday,  the  22nd,  the  party 
were  most  hospitably  entertained  by  M.  du  Chatellier,  whose  cli&tcau 
contains  the  richest  collection  in  Finisterre  of  prehistoric  remains— all 
discovered  in  early  excavations  by  his  celebrated  father,  a  pioneer  in  the 
work,  or  afterwards  by  himself— and  the  richest  collection  in  France  of 
gold  Celtic  ornament^.  In  the  grounds  were  to  be  seen  various  monu- 
ments of  Celtic  and  Roman  times,  brought  from  other  sites  and  re^erected 
for  preservation. 

"  It  must  be  mentioned  that  all  the  menhirs,  dolmens,  and  circles 
visited  were  composed  of  granite,  some  apparently  of  the  same  stone 
now  fonnd  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  some  of  a  finer  kind — perhaps 
originally  erratic  blocks  brought  by  natural  causes.  As  to  the  finely 
chiselled  sculptures  on  what  now  seems  a  hardened  surface,  it  must  bo 
remarked  that  this  granite  stone  when  first  taken  from  the  quarry  is 
very  soft,  and  Admiral  Tremlett  himself  proved  the  possibility  of 
marking  it  without  a  metal  implement,  by  making  one  of  the  usual 
cup-marks  with  a  piece  of  chert  in  about  twenty  minutes.  It  roust  be 
added  that  the  programme  originally  drawn  up  was  strictly  adhered  to, 
and  the  whole  excursion  proved  a  great  success." 

It  remains  only  to  say  that  the  English  antiquaries  wero  received 
in  Brittany  with  the  utmost  friendliness  and  empressement ;  and,  need  it 
be  addwl,  with  the  most  charming  French  courtesy  I  At  the  dejeflner 
given  at  Lochmariaquer,  on  August  17th,  by  the  SociiSt6  Polymathique 
du  Morbihan,  Mr.  J.  lirown  weU  expressed  the  feelings  of  the  members 
on  returning  thanks  on  their  behalf  for  the  friendly  reception  the  Institute 
had  received.     And,  whilst  indicating  his  admiralioD  for  the  great  things 
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that  hod  been  donr  by  Frenchmen  in  the  fields  of  geologv,  archicologf 
and  Hnthropo)oi;y,  Mr.  Brow  n  took  occattion  to  allude  to  the  noble  riTalry 
that  happily  DxUtc-d  between  the  men  of  sciuucc  in  France  and  EiiglancL 
A  more  i>citiunal  wish  was  c\]iresseJ,  which  will  doubtlesa  find  a  clear 
edio  in  the  hearts  of  Englisli  Antiquaries,  namely,  that  the  Institute 
might  look  fucwanl  to  the  pleasure  of  some  day  seeing  ami  welcoming 
members  of  the  Morbihaii  Society  at  one  of  the  Anniml  Meetings  of  the 
Institute,  and  of  showing  them  itome  of  our  antiquities  ami  returuing 
their  kind  attentions. 


.y  Google 


TSaticca  oC  aic!)sglagical  ^ublicali'ona. 

THE  GENTLEMAN'S  MAQAZINK  LIBRARY,  beiiig  a  ola^Eed  clleotion  ot 
the  chief  ooDtenU  of  tho  OENTLEMANS  MAQAZINK  from  1731  to 
lesa  Editfd  by  Goot^e  Iawkdcs  Gomuie,  F.B.A.  Jlomaao-Iti-itith 
Stmaini.    Port  II.    Londop  :  Elliut  Stock,  1887. 

At  poge  102  of  this  volume  we  inserted  a  notice  of  the  first  iwrt  of 
the  stetion  of  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  Library  which  treats  of 
Roniano-BritiRli  Remains,  and  whieli  covers  a  period  in  the  history  of  this 
country  of  which  there  is  no  time  less  known  or  more  intorestiiig.  It 
is,  therefore,  with  much  pleasure  wc  hail  the  appearance  of  the  second 
and  final  part  of  the  work  that  relates  to  tliia  snbject. 

In  the  first  iiavt  Mr,  Gommc  treated  of  the  Kouiuii  Keinaius  fonnd 
in  tho  several  counties  of  England  arranged  in  Alphahetical  Order 
extending  doivn  to  Somerset,  and  in  thy  preaent  part  he  takes 
Hp  the  subject  with  Staflbnlshirc,  and  continues  it  down  to  Yorkshire. 
However  careful  an  editor  may  be,  it  is  scarcely  to  be  exiwctcd  that 
in  a  work  of  this  nature  some  items  should  not  bo  oveilookeil.  These 
and  they  are  surprisingly  few,  Mr.  Gomnio  lias  gathered  up  and  printed 
in  a  like  order,  as  an  addendinii  to  his  Knglish  County  .Section. 

He  then,  in  a  similar  order,  treats  of  the  Local  Discoveries  in  Wales 
and  in  Scotland— the  Roman  occujation  of  these  countries  extended  not 
far  beyond  tlie  border,  and  liencc  the  discoveries  of  remains  liave  been 
but  few,  at  least  but  few  were  communicated  to  Sylvanus  Urban. 

Having  concludeil  I»a  collection  of  notes  and  communications  on 
"Local  Discoveries,"  the  Kditor  introduces  a  chapter  of  much  interest 
oil  Koman  Koa<ls  and  Stations.  It  is  based  on  the  Iters  of  Antoninus, 
■oud  contains  contributions  from  some  of  our  most  eminent  scholars  and 
antiquaries  in  correction  of  mistaken  tlieorica  and  conclusions  in 
respout  to  the  routes  pursued,  and  the  identity  of  the  sites  of  the 
stations  on  these  routes.  Some  of  these  communications  are  of  special 
interest.  A  chapter  follows  entitled,  "  Historical  Notes,"  which  is  of 
much  vahie.  In  it  is  given  a  detailed  account  of  the  two  Campaigns 
made  by  Julius  Csesar  in  the  years  55  and  54  rc,  for  tlie  conquest  of 
Britain. 

A  critical  examination  of  Ca>sar's  Commentaries,  wbieli  is  almost  the 
only  record  we  possess  of  his  invasions,  or  tlie  condition  of  the  country 
at  the  time,  shews  that  his  narrative  is  very  incoherent  and  unsatisfactory. 
Cosar,  like  other  mducky  gencr.als  since  his  time,  in  his  official  diepatdiesj 
from  which  the  Cunini  en  lanes  were  afterwards  compiled,  eudcavoured  to 
conceal  hia  misfortunea  and  loescri,  representing  his  defeats  as  successes. 
Beading,  however,  a  little  between  the  lines,  it  is  evident  that  ho  was 
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groaUy  surprised  at  the  valour,  the  strcn^lh  ami  tlie  resources  of  the 
Itritons,  nnd  that  on  hia  second  invasion,  nctirilhstflndinj;  the  great 
exertions  he  made  in  preparing  for  it,  hia  well  disciplined  array  was  ro- 
pulseil,  and  was,  from  the  bravery  of  the  nrittsh  levies,  »nd  the  power  of 
the  elements,  witliin  an  ace  of  lieing  annihilated.  Ho  choiic  to  represent 
that  the  Itritone  had  been  reduce<l  to  subjection,  had  given  hostage!)  for 
their  futuro  obedience  and  to  ]xiy  a  tribute.  He  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  glad  to  get  away,  leaving  the  Britiali  shorca  at  night,  and  we  hear  no 
more  of  the  hostages,  the  tribute,  or  of  the  Roiiiatis  themselves  for  nearly 
a  century. 

Much  light  ia  thrown  upon  the  Commentaries  by  the  correepondence 
of  Cicero,  whose  brother,  Quintus,  accompanied  Cmaar's  army  to  Britain 
and  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  Cicero,  who  was  to  have  \vritten  a 
I'oem  on  Ctesar'a  Couqueat,  but  the  poem  never  npi>eared.  Dr.  Bobson 
in  his  remarks  on  the  subject,  by  means  of  tliis  correspondence,  has  been 
enabled  to  establish  many  dates  in  which  the  Commentaries  nre  grievously 
deficient 

This  is  followed  by  a  somewhat  lengthened  discussion  on  the  Samian 
ware,  so  extensively  used  liy  the  Romans — treating  of  its  charactar,  com- 
position, and  places  of  manufncturc.  In  this  Mr.  Birch,  Mr.  Chaffers, 
and  other  experts  in  Ceramic  art  take  part,  and  several  lists  of  Pottcis' 
Marks  from  pieces  in  their  eoUcctiona  are  introduced.  It  is  greatly  to  bo 
desired  that  a  complete  alphabetical  list  of  the  names  of  Samian  Potters, 
examples  of  whose  wares  have  l^en  found  in  England,  should  be  formed, 
stating  the  places  at  whieli  pieces  of  their  respective  works  have  been 
discovered.  In  conclusion  is  added  the  l-klitor'e  valuable  notes  on  items 
in  the  T.olume,  and  a  tabic  of  addenda. 

The  work  ninintitins  throu'thoiit  its  serviceable  clmracter.  XL  is  an  obvious 
advont^e  to  have  the  discussions  on  numerous  subjects  in  the  old 
magnziiies — some  of  them  extended  over  several  volumes— brought 
together  under  the  eye  at  once,  and  Mr.  Elliot  Stock  is  to  be  congratulated 
on  devising  this  useful  series,  and  on  the  success  which  has  attended  ite 
issue.     The  next  volume  will  bo    that  on  "  Literary  Curiosities  and 


We  called  attention  on  a  former  occasion  to  the  Architectural  Designs 
of  Mr.  Burges  ^Jonmal,  v.  xl,  p.  473),  and  the  present  volume  forms  a 
kind  of  continuation  of  that  work.  It  contains  a  capital  series  of  illustra- 
tions selected  from  tho  drawings  made  for  the  Memorial  Church,  Con- 
stantinople, Cork  Cathedral,  School  of  Art,  Bombay,  Hartford  Collt^, 
Conn.,  and  Knightshayes,  North  Devon.  These  are  e.\eellent  examples  of 
the  manner  in  which  architectural  drasvinga  should  be  made,  as  well  as 
of  the  more  important  matter  how  stone-work  should  be  put  together  in 
a  dignified  mon\imcntal  way.  The  jiraetical  student  of  Gothic  may 
learn  mucli  from  them  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  Mr.  I'ullan  may  Iw 
induced  to  cany  out  his  plan  of  publiehing  further  volumes  of  Buna's 
designs  for  wood-work  and  metal  work. 
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Akcibnt  Sefclcbiul  MoNnMENTS. — By  W.  lirindley  and  W.  S. 
Weatherloy. — Thore  is  cettaiiily  no  more  hopeless  aggregation  of  u^incsa  * 
than  may  be  seen  in  the  great  cemeteries  near  London  or  any  other  large 
Englisli  city.  We  shudder  with  horror  when  we  think  not  of  the  graves 
— for  graves  are  apt  to  excite  the  finer  feehngs — but  of  the  moostious 
monumente  which  cover  thorn.  And  when  we  contemplate  the  lines  of 
marble  deforraitios  and  the  walks  of  aggressive  stony  vulgarities  at  such 
places  OS  Kenaal  Green  or  Higligate  onr  spirits  fairly  sink  within  us  as 
the  thonght  arises  "  what  a  dreadful  legacy  to  posterity ;"  and  we 
contrast  them  with  the  simple  picture  of  modest  and  GufRcient  memorials 
in  many  a  quiet  old  country  churchyard.  But  something  is  at  last  being 
done  to  mitigate  this  evil,  and  we  gladly  call  attention  to  the  forthcoming 
appearance  of  a  work,  which,  from  its  admirable  character,  we  aro 
convinced  will  do  a  great  deal  towards  improving  the  taste  in  cemetery 
monuments,  and,  it  may  be  hoped,  go  some  way  towards  obliterating  the 
wily  advertisers  who  pester  people  on  the  occasion  of  any  death  in  the 
family  with  lithographed  expressionB  of  sympathy  and  crude  prints  of 
marble  urns  and  other  pagan  "  trappings  and  the  suits  of  woe."  We 
nre  far  from  being  so  sanguine  as  to  think  that  this  book  will  at  once 
leaven  the  whole  of  the  New  Road,  for  instance,  and  efTeot  a  total  over- 
throw of  nil  the  "  works  of  art "  in  that  quarter ;  indeed,  such  a  sudden 
change  is  in  sonio  regards  not  altogether  desirable;  for  many  artistic 
enigmas  are  there  which  have  stood  so  long  that  their  removal  would 
not  only  create  a  blank  in  a  prospect  not  remarkable  for  its  variety,  but 
also  deprive  us  of  the  service  of  numerous  objects  which  may  noon  act  as 
public  scarecrows  and  warnings,  and  may  on  this  account  remain  to 
assist  the  taste.  And  it  will  probably  be  years  before  the  influence  of 
the  work  in  question  trickles  into  the  yania  of  country  stone  masons, 
and  sinks  into  the  minds  of  these  men;  for  the  minds  of  monument 
masons  are  almost  as  difficnlt  of  new  impressions  as  the  granite,  many  of 
them  work  so  tastelessly  uiion. 

We  notice  in  the  prospectus  which  has  reached  ns,  that  the  drawings 
of  Ancient  Sepulchral  Monuments  have  been  made  for  the  most  part 
to  a  uiufomi  scale  of  an  inch  to  the  foot,  with,  in  many 
instances,  details  one  qimrtor  of  the  real  siza  Tliesc  latter  features 
should  bo  a  great  boon,  for  although  it  is  true  that  the  country  monu- 
ment mason  may,  generally  speaking,  get  as  much  for  himself  any 
moment  from  ancient  monuments  in  his  own  parish  church,  it  is  also 
tnie  that  he  never  does  so  endeavour  to  purify  his  work.  So  the  authors 
wisely  recognise  that  proper  drawings  of  details  must  actually  be  put 
into  the  hands  of  the  monument  mason  of  the  usual  typo  that  suffices 
the  public,  even  if  the  original  examples  from  which  they  are  taken 
are  only  a  few  yards  ofi'.  A  great  deal  of  this  apathy  on  the  part  of 
workmen,  arises  from  special  causes,  social  and  commercial,  which  we 
need  not  go  into  now. 
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We  may  etate  that  the  book  in  question  will  give  botwe«n  600  and  700 
examples  of  anciunt  Bcpiikhral  memorials,  ranging  from  Obelisks  and 
Monunionts,  to  Headstones  and  Incised  Slabs.  To  these  will  be  added 
a  series  of  examples  of  hernldrj,  a  most  desirable  adjunct  to  such  a  book, 
for  what  antiquary  has  not  paled  at  the  sight  of  modem  heraldry  and  its 
charges,  both  sculptured  and  depicted  !  It  remains  for  ua  to  odd  that  the 
drawings  are  all  fiom  the  admirable  hand  of  Mr.  Weatherley,  and 
no  more  need,  therefore,  be  said  on  this  head.  The  work  is  now  being 
issued ;  price,  to  Subscribers,  £3  3b.,  Non  Subacribeis,  £i  4s.  Appli- 
cation should  be  made  to  the  Authors,  20,  Cockspur  Street,  Pall  Mall, 
London,  W. 

LtKcoLNsHlBE  XoTBa  and  QcERiES,  a  quarterly  Journal  devoted  to  the 
Antiquitics,Paroohial  Eecords,  Family  11  isloiy  .Traditions,  Folk-lore,  Quaint 
Customs,  ftc,  of  the  county.  Edited  by  K  L.  flrnnge,  M.A.,  LL.iL, 
and  Uie  Rev.  J.  Glare  Hudson,  iLA.  Price  Is.  6d.  a  quarter.  Annual 
subscriptions,  5s.  —  The  more  the  truth  of  tho  adage,  "  When 
found  make  a  note  of,"  is  realized  by  iintiqaarics  the  soonei  will  special 
Kotes  and  Queries  be  established  foi  every  county  in  England.  York- 
shire, Chaahire,  "The  Seed  Plot  of  Gentility,"  Gloucestershire, 
Mortliamptocshire,  "  Tlie  Heralds  Garden,"  were  early  in  the  field,  and  we 
now  specially  welcome  Notes  and  Queries  for  the  great  county  of 
Lincoln.  The  editorial  notice  sets  forth  very  well  the  scope  and  aim  of 
this  new  magazine,  and  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  it  will  receive  ample 
support  in  Lindsey,  Kestcvcn,  and  Holland,  for  what  intelligent 
Lincolnshire  man  is  not  interested  in  his  Diocesan  and  County  Becords, 
his  Church  wardens'  Accounts,  his  Manorial  Rolls,  his  Churches,  Church- 
yards, County  Celebrities,  and  County  Literature,  and  as  much  of  tho 
Ancient  Speech  which  has  not  been  swamped  by  the  seven  standards  ! 
A  man  neecl  neither  be  an  antiquary,  or  try  to  be  one,  in  order  to  take 
interest  in  tho  preservation  of  sucli  things  as  these.  Tliey  aie  part  of 
the  coiuHiou  property  of  tho  nation,  nnd  it  is  as  much  tho  privilege  as 
tho  duty  of  every  Lincolnshiro  man  to  preserve  and  hand  down  oil  he 
l>ossibly  can  in  his  own  county  to  his  successors.  It  is  to  assist  him  in  this 
duty  that  Lincolnshire  Notes  and  Queries  has  been  established.  The 
stores  of  antiquarian  treasures  in  Lincolnshire  are  as  groat  as  in  any 
other  county — greater  than  in  many,  and  it  may  be  hoped  that  through 
the  medium  of  this  new  publication  many  a  long-closed  volume  may  be 
ro-oponed,  many  a  document  extended  and  again  made  available  for  use, 
and  many  a  precious  fragment  saved  ere  it  be  borne  away  by  the  ever- 
rolling  stream  of  time.  All  communications  should  be  addrest^d  to  the 
I'ditor,  care  of  the  ttev.  J.  Clai-e  Hudson,  Thornton  Vicarage,  Horn- 
castle. 

The  Book  of  Sondiaw.— l^litwl  by  H.  K.  F.  Gatty  and  E.  Lloyd. 
This  is  a  new  edition,  in  preparation,  of  a  picturesque  work  on  a 
picturesque  subject  which  upimiu'ed  some  years  ago,  from  the  accom* 
plished  pen  of  tho  late  Mrs.  Alfred  Gatty.  It  is  greatly  enlarged  as  to 
the  number  of  examples,  na  well  an  in  the  descriptions  of  dials  of 
Gi-eek,  Roman,  Saxon,  and  other  early  forms.  The  work  will  bo  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  G.  Itell  and  Son,  4,  York  Street,  Covent  Garden,  to 
whom  subscriptions  (lO^i.  6d.)  may  be  sent. 
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